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CHAPTER  XV 
CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 

BY  LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK 

IN  the  course  of  the  larger  social  movements  described  in  the  other 
chapters  whatever  is  being  done  to  and  for  children  is  significant,  not 
only  for  child  welfare  today  but  also  for  the  entire  social  life  in  the 
future,  when  today's  children  will  take  their  places  as  adults.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  child  may  be  considered  as  a  forecast  of  social  change  because 
in  the  status  and  nurture  of  the  child  are  expressed  the  knowledge  and  the 
hopes  and  values  of  a  people  which  they  are  building  into  the  future 
society. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  consider  what  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  ideas  and  conceptions  about  childhood  and  in  the  purposes  of  child 
care.  It  is  as  important  to  see  where  the  movement  is  going,  and  what  ideas 
and  conceptions  are  guiding  it,  as  to  measure  how  far  it  has  gone,  since 
the  rate  of  progress  is  governed  so  largely  by  the  acceptance  of  these  ideas 
and  values. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  past  thirty  years  is  that 
the  child  is  not  a  small  sized  adult,  but  is  a  growing,  developing,  ever 
changing  individual,  whose  treatment  must  differ  not  merely  in  degree  but 
in  kind  from  that  received  by  the  adult.  The  importance  accorded  to  the 
child  as  a  child  is  behind  all  child  welfare  programs. 

The  discovery  of  the  child  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  variability  among  children  and  a  giving  up  of  the 
belief  that  children  are  essentially  alike  and  should  be  treated  alike.  The 
willingness  to  recognize  individual  differences  in  all  aspects  of  the  child  is 
bringing  far  reaching  modifications  in  child  nurture  and  a  respect  for  the 
individual  as  a  unique  person.  What  this  may  mean  to  childhood  and  to 
adult  life  may  be  foreseen  in  the  changes  already  initiated  by  the  accept- 
ance of  this  principle  in  medical  care,  mental  hygiene,  education  and  the 
special  care  of  children. 

The  realization  of  the  influence  of  early  childhood  on  later  life  marks 
another  change  in  our  beliefs  about  children  which  is  exercising  an  ever 
increasing  influence.  The  more  or  less  complacent  attitude  of  parents  to- 
ward the  young  child  has  been  superseded  by  a  concern  for  the  child's  early 
nurture,  as  shown  by  the  demand  for  medical  supervision  of  well  babies, 
habit  clinics,  parent  education  and  the  increasing  provision  of  facilities 
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to  detect  and  correct  early  deviations  in  health  and  conduct.  This  en- 
hanced interest  in  early  childhood  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  discovery 
that  many  of  the  adults  who  are  involved  today  in  serious  social  difficulties 
were  the  neglected,  dependent,  poorly  nurtured  or  otherwise  maladjusted 
children  of  yesterday.  This  has  been  shown  by  case  studies  of  the  criminal, 
the  insane  and  mentally  disordered,  the  unhappy  and  unadjusted  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  are  revealed  as  the  products  of  an  unsatisfactory 
childhood  or  youth.  As  more  knowledge  has  been  gained  about  the  power 
of  nurture  the  belief  in  the  absolute  determining  power  of  heredity  has 
been  modified  and  the  belief  in  the  plasticity  of  human  nature  has  been 
strengthened.  Undoubtedly  this  faith  in  the  possibility  of  moulding  hu- 
man nature  and  conduct  is  a  powerful  leaven  in  present  day  child  welfare 
work. 

As  these  ideas  have  gained  currency  they  have  transferred  attention 
from  an  exclusive  concern  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  individual 
child  in  isolation  to  the  consideration  of  indirect  methods  of  furthering 
the  welfare  of  children  in  general,  especially  to  methods  of  preventing  the 
ills,  defects  and  handicaps  that  are  so  expensive  and  difficult  to  remedy. 
This  is  of  very  great  importance  because  it  indicates  a  change  in  the 
major  strategy  of  child  welfare.  While  more  and  better  remedial  agencies 
are  and  will  be  needed  for  many  years  to  come,  the  larger  achievements  in 
child  welfare  are  to  be  expected  from  progressive  improvement  of  the 
home  and  family,  schools,  recreation  and  neighborhood  life,  an  improve- 
ment to  be  achieved  by  means  of  all  the  persons  and  agencies  intimately 
touching  the  child.  Moreover,  the  welfare  of  all  children,  and  not  merely 
of  the  underprivileged  and  unfortunate,  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
especially  since  so  few  homes  and  schools  are  making  full  use  of  the  avail- 
able knowledge  about  children.  That  such  changes  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  program  of  simple,  quick  action  is  obvious,  since  the  current  social 
life  is  the  fundamental  factor  in  home  and  family  as  well  as  in  schools  and 
neighborhood. 

A  thoroughgoing  study  of  child  welfare  would  necessitate  an  evalua- 
tion of  all  the  social  trends  in  terms  of  their  consequences  for  the  child 
directly,  for  the  persons  and  agencies  dealing  with  children  and  for  the 
conditions  affecting  homes,  families  and  schools.  An  improvement  in 
public  administration  may,  through  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of 
government  in  child  welfare,  be  of  the  utmost  significance.  Shifts  in  the 
population,  between  rural  and  urban,  may  alter  the  child's  prospects  in 
many  ways.  The  trends  in  urban  life  carry  threats  and  dangers  as  well  as 
advantages  to  the  city  child.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  social 
trend  unrelated  to  the  welfare  of  children.  Moreover,  all  organizations 
touching  the  child,  whether  or  not  conventionally  designated  as  child 
caring  agencies,  are  participating  in  the  rearing  of  children.  Those  in 
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control  of  commercial  moving  pictures  and  radio  broadcasting  are  in- 
fluencing the  rearing  of  children,  as  are  the  manufacturers  and  advertisers 
of  goods  for  children  and  the  employers  of  child  laborers.  Thus  it  becomes 
clear  that  child  welfare  is  to  be  reached  permanently  and  effectively  only 
through  the  general  welfare. 

We  are  witnessing  the  emergence  of  the  child  as  a  sensitive  indicator 
of  the  quality  of  social  life.  His  status  is  becoming  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  complex  of  economic,  political  and  social  activities  as  they 
affect  his  health,  emotional  development,  education  and  maturation. 
This  was  the  dominant  theme  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.  In  the  perspective  of  the  years  this  concept  may 
well  assume  a  position  of  outstanding  significance,  foretelling  the  major 
influence  in  twentieth  century  social  development.  As  Ellen  Key  expressed 
it:*'  .  .  .  'holiness  of  generation.' This  consciousness  will  make  the  central 
work  of  society  the  new  race,  its  origin,  management,  and  its  education; 
about  these  all  morals,  all  laws,  all  social  arrangements  will  be  grouped. 
This  will  form  the  point  of  view  from  which  all  other  questions  will  be 
judged,  all  other  regulations  made."1 

The  efforts  of  the  past  thirty  years  to  rescue  childhood  from  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  of  homes  and  schools,  employers,  courts  and  the 
like  have  been  carried  on  through  public  and  private  child  welfare 
organizations.  Through  the  years  many  separate  programs  of  child 
welfare  have  been  developed  for  different  aspects  of  child  care.  They 
are  now  being  recognized  as  different  facets  of  a  larger  whole.  How 
to  integrate  and  coordinate  the  skills  and  techniques  of  these  many 
specialists  into  a  unified  program  may  well  become  the  dominant 
problem  in  this  field. 

The  intimate  relation  of  these  various  ideas  and  conceptions  in  child 
welfare  to  the  accumulating  body  of  knowledge  derived  from  research 
and  investigation  should  be  emphasized.  The  ideas  of  child  growth,  of 
variability,  of  plasticity,  of  the  influence  of  early  childhood  upon  later 
life,  and  the  newer  conceptions  of  child  nurture  embodied  in  the  techniques 
of  various  child  specialists,  have  arisen  in  large  part  from  scientific 
discoveries.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  dynamic 
power  of  these  ideas  and  the  larger  hopes  and  aspirations  they  have  gen- 
erated are  expressive  of  the  human  concern  for  the  well  being  of  the 
young,  not  only  one's  own  child,  but  all  children. 

This  chapter  attempts  to  show  what  has  been  happening  to  children 
and  youths  during  the  past  thirty  years,  but  since  systematic  records  are 
lacking  to  measure  many  trends,  the  discussion  is  largely  limited  to  the 
direction  of  the  changes  shown  by  altered  concepts,  practices  and  objec- 
tives. Only  selected  aspects  of  this  large  field  can  be  discussed.  In  no 
1  Key,  Ellen,  The  Century  of  the  Child  (English  translation),  New  York,  1909,  p.  3. 
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sense  is  this  chapter  to  be  considered  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  child 
welfare  movement  or  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  many  developments 
in  technique,  practice  and  organization. 

I.    CHILD    POPULATION 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  endless  succession  of  generations  each  treading 
upon  the  heels  of  its  elders,  we  are  inevitably  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
spectacle  of  biological  continuity,  the  unbroken  inheritance  of  life  as 
human  society  perpetuates  itself  in  and  through  its  children.  To  a  large 
extent  the  social  life  of  tomorrow  is  already  determined  by  the  children 
now  living  and  being  born,  since  literally  they  are  the  future  society. 

Before  we  examine  tendencies  in  child  nurture  we  must  consider  the 
broad  changes  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the  child  population  and  the 
changes  in  its  vitality  and  health,  which  are  expressive  of  fundamental 
biological  factors.  Since  medical  care  and  preventive  medicine  have 
played  so  large  a  role  and  may  become  ever  more  important  in  conserving 
the  lives  and  health  of  children,  the  trends  to  be  seen  therein  are  of 
immediate  relevance  to  this  subject.  In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall 
consider  some  of  the  available  data  and  the  trends  they  show,  in  order  to 
give  a  setting  for  the  discussion  of  child  care  and  nurture. 

Size  and  Composition. — The  child  population,  considered  here  as 
including  all  those  under  twenty  years  of  age,  must  be  seen  in  relation 
to  the  total  population  and  the  trends  therein,  as  described  in  Chapter  I. 
Our  interest  here  is  in  reviewing  some  of  the  changes  occurring  during  the 
past  thirty  years  which  are  of  significance  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and 
youth. 

Over  the  thirty  year  period  from  1900  to  1930  the  child  population 
increased  from  33,681,074  to  47,608,991,  a  gain  of  13,927,917  or  about  41 
percent.  This  gain  occurred  principally  in  the  period  1900  to  1920  when  a 
28  percent  increase  took  place;  from  1920  to  1930  the  increase  was  only 
11  percent.  From  1920  to  1930  there  was  a  gain  of  4,565,993  in  the  age 
group  5  to  20;  below  5  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  128,840,  of  which 
66,464  was  in  the  age  group  under  one.  These  changes  reflect  the  falling 
birth  rate  of  the  past  ten  years  and  foretell  a  decreasing  child  population 
in  the  future.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
population  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  so  that  the  ratio  of  children  to 
adults  is  falling. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  percentage  of  children  at 
each  of  the  four  census  periods,  observing  particularly  the  decrease  of 
those  under  five  years  and  the  movement  toward  a  similar  age  distribution 
of  males  and  females.  If  the  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  as 
defined  by  the  census,  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  exceeding  and 
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TABLE  1. — PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
AGE  PERIODS,  BY  SEX,  1900-1930° 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Age 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total  under  20  years.  .  . 

44.3 
12  1 

43.6 
11  9 

45.0 

12  2 

42.0 
11  6 

41.1 
11  4 

42.9 
11  8 

40.7 
10  9 

40.3 
10  9 

41.3 
11  0 

38.8 
9  3 

38.7 
9  3 

39.0 
9  3 

2  5 

2  5 

2  5 

2  4 

2  4 

2  5 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

1  8 

1  8 

1  8 

5—9  years         

11  7 

11.5 

11.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.8 

10.8 

10.7 

10.9 

10.3 

10.3 

10  3 

10-14  years  
15-19  years  

10.6 
9.9 

10.5 
9.7 

10.8 
10.2 

9.9 
9.9 

9.7 
9.6 

10.1 
10.2 

10.1 
8.9 

10.0 
8.7 

10.2 
9.2 

9.8 
9.4 

9.8 
9.3 

9.8 
9.6 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1900-1910,  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I,  Population,  Table  23, 
p.  306;  1920,  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  II,  Population,  Table  4,  p.  157;  1930,  Fifteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  preliminary  reports. 

those  falling  below  the  percentage  distribution  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  we  find:2 

Geographic  regions  with  higher  proportion  of  children  under  20  than  United  States  as  a 
whole: 

South  Atlantic. 

West  north  central. 

East  south  central. 

West  south  central. 

Mountain. 

Geographic  regions  with  lower  proportion  of  children  under  20  than  United  States  as  a 
whole: 

New  England. 

Middle  Atlantic. 

East  north  central. 

Pacific. 

As  described  in  Chapter  I,  the  industrialized,  urban  regions  have  a  lower 
proportion  of  children  than  the  agricultural  rural  regions,  and,  in  general, 
the  Negro  and  the  Indian  population  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
children  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole.3 

The  decrease  in  the  child  population  has  been  interpreted  as  foretelling 
a  stationary  or  declining  population  within  another  generation,  the  social 
consequences  of  which  will  be  far  reaching.4  This  decline  in  the  number 
of  children  may  prove  momentous  for  child  welfare  by  bringing  a 
reduction  in  the  magnitude  of  the  child  caring  problem.  Already  there 

2  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1910,  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I,  Popula- 
tion, Tables  36-37,  pp.  328-331;  1920,  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  II, 
Population,  Table  13,  pp.  170-187;  1930,  United  States  Daily,  September  12,  1931. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Dublin,  L.  I.,  "Our  Ageing  Population,  Its  Vital  Effects,"  New  York  Times,  January 
4,  1931. 
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are  decreases  in  the  first  grade  enrollments  in  some  school  systems.5  A 
smaller  number  of  children  and  youths  to  be  cared  for  may  bring  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  existing  child  care  facilities  and  personnel, 
or  an  extension  to  children  not  now  being  reached,  e.g.,  a  growth  of 
kindergarten  enrollment  and  further  development  of  nursery  schools6 
and  provision  of  better  health  facilities  for  adolescents.  Another 
possibility  is  the  provision  of  new  agencies  or  facilities  for  child  welfare, 
e.g.,  a  mental  hygiene  program.  No  attempt  at  estimating  these 
possibilities  in  detail  can  be  made,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  and  the  present  uncertainties,  but  this  decrease  in  number 
of  children  must  be  remembered  in  discussing  the  prospects  for  improved 
child  care. 

One  aspect  of  this  decreasing  child  population  may  be  commented 
upon  here  as  having  a  large,  even  if  intangible,  influence  upon  child 
nurture.  Child  bearing  and  child  rearing  have  occupied  so  large  a  place 
in  life  that  a  reduction  in  these  adult  responsibilities  may  have  important 
social  reverberations.  The  home  and  the  family  are  being  affected  (see 
Chapter  XIII)  and  the  activities  of  men  and  of  women  outside  the  home 
(see  Chapter  XIV)  are  reflecting  the  change.  Already  the  altered  rela- 
tions of  parents  and  children  in  the  small  family  are  becoming  a  topic  of 
widespread  discussion,  as  the  magazines  and  journals  indicate. 

No  adequate  data  are  available  for  measuring  changes  in  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  children  and  youths  but  a  few  studies  of 
sample  groups  may  be  cited  as  indicative.  A  study  (1927)  of  boys  of  a 
group  as  nearly  as  possible  comparable  to  a  group  measured  fifty  years 
ago  (Bowditch)  showed  that  boys  born  in  the  United  States  of  native 
parents  are  taller  today.7  A  study  of  the  stature  of  women  college  students 
(Stanford)  over  the  period  1891  to  1921  showed  an  increase  of  about  one 
inch  in  average  stature,  and  also  an  increase  in  average  weight.8  Another 
study  of  the  physical  development  of  women  college  students  (Vassar) 
over  the  period  1884  to  1920  revealed  an  increase  in  average  height  of 
more  than  1.5  inches  and  an  increase  in  weight  of  more  than  6.5  pounds. 
There  was  also  found  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sports  reported  by 
each  student  from  an  average  of  two  in  the  early  years  to  9.2  in  the  later 
years,  the  maximum  changing  from  8  to  17  sports.9  A  study  of  the  changes 
in  physical  measurements  of  male  university  students  from  1898—1901  to 

B  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  M.  D.  Davis,  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Bulletin 
1930,  no.  30,  p.  8. 


7  Gray,  Horace,  "Increase  in  Stature  of  American  Boys  in  Last  Fifty  Years,"  Journal 
of  American  Medical  Association,  March  19,  1927,  vol.  LXXXVIII,  p.  908. 

8  Mosher,  Clelia  D.,  "Concerning  the  Size  of  Women"  (Stanford  University)  California 
State  Journal  of  Medicine,  February,  1921,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  53-54. 

9  Newcomer,  M.,  "Physical  Development  of  Vassar  College  Students,  1884-1920," 
Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association,  December,  1921,  vol.  XVII,  pp.  976-982. 
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1929  (Minnesota)  shows  an  increase  in  average  stature  of  0.8  inches,  and 
in  average  weight  of  3.9  pounds,  while  the  average  age  of  the  students  in 
1929  was  somewhat  lower.10  These  figures  should  be  interpreted  cautiously 
since  they  may  reflect  a  difference  in  the  social  class  sending  children  to 
college  today  rather  than  a  biological  change. 

The  White  House  Conference  estimated  that  "there  are  more  than 
10,000,000  children  who  are  handicapped — in  the  sense  which  that  term 
is  here  used — i.e.,  children  who  are  blind  and  partially  seeing,  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing,  crippled,  who  are  mentally  deficient  or  disordered,  who 
are  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  parasitic  or  cardiac  cases,"  distributed 
as  follows:11 

Blind 15,000 

Partially  seeing 50,000 

Deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 3,000,000 

Crippled 300,000 

Mentally  deficient 6,500,000 

Definitely  feebleminded 850,000 

Intellectually  subnormal 5,650,000 

Tuberculosis 400,000 

Suspected  tuberculosis 850,000 

Heart  disease 450,000 

Vitality  and  Health. — With  a  declining  child  population  the  vitality 
and  health  of  children  and  youths  become  increasingly  important.  In 
Chapter  XII  will  be  found  the  basic  data  and  trends  for  the  vitality  of 
the  total  population  and  various  age  and  sex  groups.  In  this  section  atten- 
tion will  be  f  ocussed  upon  those  trends  which  are  of  particular  significance 
for  child  welfare. 

For  the  United  States  expanding  birth  registration  area  the  infant 
mortality  rate  (deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births)  has 
been  declining  on  an  average  of  two  points  per  year,  from  87  in  1919  to 
64  in  1930.  This  decline,  however,  does  not  represent  a  uniform  rate  of 
improvement,  as  is  shown  by  the  rates  for  individual  states.12  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  among  infants  of  foreign  born  mothers 
is,  for  some  groups,  lower  than  that  for  native  born  mothers.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  problem  of  infant  mortality,  since 
it  emphasizes  the  complexity  of  the  situation  and  the  inadequacy  of  any 
single  formula  or  program  to  deal  with  it.13  In  every  state  the  infant 

10  MacKinnon,  D.  C.  and  Jackson,  C.  M.,  "  Changes  in  the  Physical  Measurements  of 
the  Male  Students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  during  the  Last  Thirty  Years,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Anatomy,  March,  1932,  vol.  47,  p.  405. 

11  White  House  Conference  1930,  Addresses  and  Abstracts  of  Committee  Reports,  New  York, 
1931,  Section  IV-B,  "Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped,"  p.  292. 

12  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Trend  of  Infant  Mortality  in  U.  S.  Registration  Area  by 
States,  1915-1930  (mimeographed  sheet). 

13  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth,  Stillbirth,  and  Mortality  Statistics  1928,  14th 
Annual  Report,  1930,  Table  AG — "Infant  Mortality  by  Country  of  Birth  of  Mother," 
p.  31. 
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mortality  rate  for  colored  children  is  higher  than  that  for  white,  but  the 
decline  from  1919  to  1928  has  been  slightly  more  rapid  for  colored  (in 
the  states  having  2,000  or  more  colored  births)  than  for  white.14 

An  examination  of  the  infant  mortality  rates  by  causes  of  death 
indicates  how  these  reductions  in  infant  mortality  have  been  achieved. 
There  has  been  a  radical  decline  in  deaths  from  gastro-intestinal  diseases 
since  1921,  the  rate  being  cut  from  14.8  in  1921  to  7.4  in  1929.  There  has 
been  a  small  decline  in  deaths  from  epidemic  and  communicable  diseases 
— from  4.6  in  1921  to  3.5  in  1929 — and  likewise  a  slight  decline  in  deaths 
from  congenital  and  natal  causes  or  those  chiefly  comprising  fetal  and 
neo-natal  mortality — from  36.0  in  1921  to  33.5  in  1929.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  this  same  period  in  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  from 
10.3  to  12.8,  the  rate  having  fluctuated  from  10.3  to  14.3. 15 

The  largest  single  category  of  infant  mortality  is  now  that  of  deaths 
from  natal  and  neo-natal  causes,  which  largely  reflect  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  parents  and  the  adequacy  of  the  prenatal,  natal  and  post- 
natal care.  With  this  must  be  associated  the  persistence  of  stillbirths  with 
little  reduction  during  the  past  ten  years.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident 
that  further  reduction  in  infant  mortality  will  require  increasing  efforts, 
since  the  basic  health  conditions  of  the  parents  are  much  less  amenable 
to  influence  or  control  than  was  infant  feeding,  wherein  the  largest  gains 
have  been  achieved. 

Since  1915  the  number  of  male  deaths  under  one  year  has  been  fluc- 
tuating between  1,298  and  1,332  to  every  1,000  female  deaths,  with  no 
pronounced  trend;  the  stillbirth  ratio  has  declined  slightly.16  The  evi- 
dence is  accumulating  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  male  sex  is  more 
susceptible  to  adverse  influences  and  conditions  than  the  female.17  The 
number  of  women  dying  from  causes  associated  with  childbirth  in  the 
United  States  expanding  birth  registration  area  has  fluctuated  from  6.1 
per  1,000  live  births  in  1915  to  7.0  in  1929.  Despite  increased  efforts  to 
provide  prenatal  care  and  better  obstetrical  service,  the  rates  have  either 
risen  or  remained  stationary,  except  in  one  or  two  states  where  a  slight 
improvement  has  been  made.18  The  admission  to  the  registration  area  of 
new  states  having  high  rates  has  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  this  rise 

14  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Trend  of  Infant  Mortality  by  Color  in  U.  S.  Birth-Registration 
Area  and  in  States  Having  2,000  or  More  Colored  Births  Annually,  1915-1928,  Nov.  9, 1929, 
no.  4353  (mimeographed  sheet). 

16  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Infant  Mortality  Rates  by  Specified  Groups  of  Causes,  1921- 
1929,  no.  4502  (mimeographed  sheet). 

16  Birth,  Stillbirth  and  Mortality  Statistics  1928,  op.  cit.,  Table  B,  p.  4. 

17  Bakwin,  H.,  "Sex  Factor  in  Human  Mortality,"  Human  Biology,  January,  1929,  pp. 
90-116. 

18  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Maternal  Mortality  Rates  (deaths  from  puerperal  causes  per 
10,000  live  births},  by  Cause  of  Death,  in  the  United  States  Birth-Registration  Area,  1915-1929 
(mimeographed  sheet). 
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by  counterbalancing  the  improvements  in  states  where  systematic  efforts 
have  been  under  way  for  some  time.  Apart  from  the  biological  relation  of 
maternal  mortality  to  the  vitality  of  the  infant,  the  loss  of  the  mother  at 
birth  may  have  serious  consequences  for  the  child's  development  and  for 
the  family  life. 

The  first  five  years  of  life  are  the  most  hazardous,  and  the  principal 
efforts  at  reduction  of  mortality  have  been  focussed  there  with  fairly 
satisfactory  results.  Taking  the  number  and  percentage  of  deaths  occur- 
ring under  1  year,  under  5  years,  5  to  9,  10  to  14,  and  15  to  19,  as  a  rough 
measure  of  the  trends,  we  find  the  changes  shown  in  Table  2.  The  age 


TABLE  2. — DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  STILLBIRTHS)  BY  AGE  PERIODS  IN 
THE  EXPANDING  DEATH  REGISTRATION  AREA  IN  CONTINENTAL  U.  S.,  1900-1928* 


Under  1  year 

Under  5  years 

5-9  years 

10-14  years 

15-19  years 

Year 

Deaths  at 

all  ages 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent  of 

Number 

cent  of 

total 

total 

total 

total 

total 

1900.  . 

539,939 

111,687 

20.7 

164,137 

30.7 

15,678 

2.9 

9,144 

1.7 

14,498 

2.7 

1910.. 

805,412 

154,373 

19.2 

217,319 

27.0 

17,943 

2.2 

11,736 

1.5 

19,772 

2.5 

1920.  . 

1,142,558 

174,710 

15.8 

248,437 

21.7 

27,051 

2.4 

19,450 

1.7 

31,259 

2.7 

1928.. 

1,378,675 

155,858 

11.3 

216,090 

15.7 

25,245 

1.8 

19,494 

1.4 

33,226 

2.4 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mortality  Statistics,  Annual  Reports,  1900-1928. 

period  15  to  19  marks  the  beginning  of  the  rising  mortality  of  adults, 
after  the  low  point  in  the  period  10  to  14  years. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  death  among  white  children,  age 
5  to  19  years,  in  the  registration  area  for  the  period  1900  to  1927  shows 
that  in  diseases  where  preventive  medicine,  public  health  and  sanitary 
control  have  been  operative  there  have  been  notable  declines  in  mortality, 
but  in  diseases  of  a  constitutional  character  and  in  deaths  from  accident 
and  homicide  the  trend  is  upward. 

Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  deaths  from  accident  and  homicide. 
Analysis  of  the  data  shows  a  decline  in  deaths  from  accidents  due  to 
burns,  drowning,  falls  and  firearms,  but  an  increase  in  deaths  from  auto- 
mobiles, making  this  cause  second  only  to  tuberculosis  and  heart  disease 
in  the  deaths  of  children.19  That  these  deaths  from  automobile  accidents 
are  preventable  is  indicated  by  the  encouraging  results  where  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  protect  school  children  and  to  develop  in  them 
greater  caution  on  the  streets.  A  study  for  the  years  1927  to  1929  showed 

19  Unpublished  figures  submitted  to  author  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters. 
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that  the  deaths  of  adults  from  automobile  accidents  were  increasing  while 
those  of  school  children  were  decreasing.20 

The  growing  number  of  deaths  of  children  (5-19)  by  homicide,  which 
have  increased  some  300  percent  since  1900,  follows  the  trend  in  the  adult 
population.  Deaths  by  suicide  have  fluctuated  since  1900,  rising  to  a  peak 
in  1914  and  declining  since  then,  with  swings  up  and  down.  Whereas 
formerly  deaths  by  suicide  exceeded  deaths  by  homicide,  within  the  past 
few  years  deaths  by  homicide  have  exceeded  those  by  suicide.21 

No  trend  material  is  available  for  physical  and  mental  defects  and 
handicaps  and  the  increase  in  hospital  and  institutional  inmates  must  be 
used  cautiously  since  it  may  indicate  no  actual  increase  in  numbers 
affected,  but  merely  the  response  to  enlarged  facilities  and  to  campaigns 
for  early  treatment.  Malnutrition  is  fairly  widespread  among  the  child 
population,  but  probably  is  decreasing  in  some  areas  as  better  diets  are 
being  introduced.  Dental  defects  are  so  frequent  that  95  percent  of  all 
children  are  estimated  to  be  affected.  In  view  of  the  growing  body  of 
evidence  that  defective  nutrition  plays  a  large  role  in  dental  caries,  espe- 
cially in  the  young,  these  may  be  considered  as  preventable  defects  which 
better  nutrition,  especially  diets  rich  in  vitamines,  will  decrease.22  The 
Childern's  Bureau  has  called  attention  to  the  adverse  effects  of  the  present 
depression  upon  children  and  the  probable  increase  in  defects  and  handi- 
caps in  consequence  of  insufficient  and  faulty  diets,  less  care  and  inade- 
quate treatment.23 

The  incidence  of  illness  among  children  should  also  be  considered 
here.  Tuberculosis  (respiratory),  estimated  as  present  in  from  0.5  to  3.5 
percent  of  the  school  population,  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  adolescent 
child  and  more  particularly  of  girls,  who  show  a  death  rate  twice  that  of 
boys  10  to  14  and  15  to  19  years  of  age,  despite  the  general  decline  in 
deaths  from  this  cause. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  especially  the  south,  the  prevalence 
of  intestinal  parasites  (ascaris  and  hookworm)  is  recognized  as  a  heavy 
burden  upon  childhood  which  better  sanitation  and  health  education 
might  eliminate.24  The  presence  of  pellagra  is  also  to  be  noted  there. 
Rickets  and  scurvy  are  also  to  be  listed  as  deficiency  diseases  with  a  wide 

20  United  States  Daily,  March  28,  1931;  see  also,  "Child  Accident  Toll  Cut  30  percent 
in  Decade,"  New  York  Times,  December  21,  1930. 

21  U.  S.  census  data  compiled  by  E.  Sydenstricker,  "Number  of  Deaths  from  Certain 
Causes  Among  Children  5-19  Years  of  Age  in  the  Ten  Registration  States  of  1900  During 
the  Period  1900-1927." 

22  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  I-C,  "Medical  Care  for  Children," 
p.  96;  see  also,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  James  F.  Rogers,  School  Health  Work,  Bulletin 
1930,  no.  16,  p.  171. 

23  New  York  Times,  December  14,  1931. 

24  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  IV-B,  "Physically  and  Mentally 
Handicapped,"  pp.  301-303. 
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incidence  which  might  be  reduced  through  improved  diets.  No  adequate 
measures  of  these  conditions  are  available. 

The  communicable  diseases  which  formerly  took  the  heaviest  toll  of 
child  life  are  definitely  decreasing  in  incidence.  Smallpox,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  yielding  to  measures  of  control, 
prevention  and  treatment.25  An  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  in  1916 
and  again  in  1931  left  many  handicapped  victims  in  those  areas,  partic- 
ularly the  east,  where  the  disease  was  rife.  Lethargic  encephalitis  (sleep- 
ing sickness)  is  another  disease  threatening  children  with  after  effects  in 
the  form  of  personality  disorders  of  a  baffling  character.26  The  seriousness 
of  these  diseases  must  be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  mortality, 
but  with  regard  to  the  impairments  they  inflict  upon  those  who  survive. 
The  heart  and  nervous  system,  especially  vision  and  hearing,  are  sus- 
ceptible to  permanent  injury  by  an  attack  of  one  of  these  acute  infections 
so  that  the  prevention  of  many  defects  in  children  must  wait  upon  better 
control  of  these  diseases. 

The  broad  question  of  public  policy  presented  by  this  situation  with 
respect  to  the  vitality  and  health  of  the  child  population  is  whether  the 
known  and  available  measures  of  control,  prevention  and  early  diagnosis 
and  care  shall  be  employed  throughout  the  country  to  effect  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  achieved  in  certain  areas  where  adequate  person- 
nel and  funds  have  been  provided.  This  question  takes  on  added  gravity 
when  the  decline  in  the  number  of  children  being  born  is  considered,  for 
it  makes  conservation  of  child  health  of  greater  social  importance.  There 
is  little  difference  of  professional  opinion  about  the  gains  which  better 
care  of  childhood  would  achieve,  especially  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  young  adult  population.  It  seems  clear  that  an 
effective  program  of  preventive  medicine  will  have  its  logical  and  biologi- 
cal beginning  in  the  better  care  of  children  and  that,  as  the  next  section 
will  show,  the  trend  is  definitely  in  that  direction.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  stillbirths,  deaths  in  early  infancy,  and  maternal 
mortality  involve  questions  of  vitality,  racial  stocks,  urban  conditions, 
general  nutrition,  especially  during  adolescence,  and  the  prevalence  of 
venereal  disease. 

Medical  Care  of  Children. — The  development  of  medical  care  for 
children  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  is  indicative  of  significant 
trends,  not  only  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  but  also  in  social 
policy.  The  background  of  these  developments  will  be  found  in  the 
Chapter  on  health  and  medical  practice  (Chapter  XXI). 

25  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  II-B,  Communi- 
cable Disease  Control,  p.  115  f. 

26  Bond,  E.  D.  and  Appel,  K.  E.,  Treatment  of  Behavior  Disorders  Following  Encephalitis, 
Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  1931. 
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The  provision  of  medical  care  and  protection  for  pregnant  women 
has  grown  steadily.  It  takes  the  form  of  prenatal  clinics,  visiting  nurses 
of  maternal  health  organizations,  legal  prohibition  of  employment  just 
before  and  after  childbirth,  better  care  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  her 
child,  and  the  growth  of  hospital  facilities  for  childbirth.  These  develop- 
ments have  been  largely  in  the  urban  industrial  centers.  A  growing  pro- 
portion of  deliveries  are  taking  place  in  hospitals — nearly  one-third  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  over  50  percent  in  some  areas.27  About  15 
percent  of  all  births  in  the  United  States  are  attended  by  midwives  or 
others  (non-medically  trained),  with  the  percentage  rising  in  some  states 
to  40  and  50  percent.28  While  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward  increased 
efforts  for  the  protection  and  medical  care  of  pregnant  women,  these 
efforts  have  not  yielded  the  results  hoped  for,  as  indicated  in  the  previous 
section.  With  puerperal  septicemia  leading  the  list  of  causes  of  maternal 
deaths  and  with  deaths  from  operative  delivery,  shock  and  hemorrhage 
increasing,  the  White  House  Conference  subcommittee  is  on  record  as 
declaring  the  imperative  need  for  turning  away  from  surgical  radicalism 
toward  a  more  conservative  practice  of  obstetrics.29 

Since  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  conditions  of  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  are  so  important  to  the  child,  these  trends  must  be  considered 
at  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  the  medical  care  of  children.  Moreover, 
it  is  clear  that  obstetrical  care  alone  is  insufficient  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions since  the  vitality,  and  especially  the  nutrition,  of  the  mother  plays 
so  large  a  role  in  her  ability  successfully  to  meet  the  demands  of  child 
bearing.  It  is  not  unwarranted  to  say,  therefore,  that  improvement  in 
child  bearing  involves  better  nurture  in  childhood  and  better  hygiene  for 
the  adolescence  of  females.  The  ability  of  the  mother  to  supply  breast 
milk  to  her  child  is  another  initial  problem  of  infant  care,  the  answer  to 
which  appears  to  be  closely  associated  with  more  adequate  nutrition 
before  and  during  pregnancy  and  lactation30  and  the  mother's  willingness 
to  undertake  breast  feeding.  The  emphasis  placed  here  upon  these  matters 
of  regimen  of  living  and  nutrition  is  not  only  justified  by  recent  studies 
of  the  subject,  but  is  essential  in  fairness  to  the  medical  profession.  After 
all  the  improvements  urged  by  leading  obstetricians  have  been  made, 
these  basically  vital  factors  must  be  remedied  if  the  infant  is  to  be  well 
born  and  is  to  have  a  surviving  mother  to  nurture  his  infancy. 

27  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  I-B,  "Subcommittee  on  Maternal  and 
Early  Infant  Care,"  p.  73. 

28  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I-B,  Obstetric 
Education,  pp.  203-204. 

29  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  pp.  77-78. 

30  Studies  carried  out  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  the  metabolism  of  pregnant 
women,  conducted  by  I.  G.  Macy,  H.  A.  Hunscher,  B.  Nims,  and  S.  S.  McCosh,  .published 
in  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  March  1930  to  January  1931,  vols.  86-90. 
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Hospitals  for  children  have  been  growing  in  number.  A  recent  study 
showed  an  increase  from  58  children's  hospitals  in  1927  to  62  in  1930 
and  a  gain  in  the  number  of  beds  from  5,050  to  5,597,  about  half  of  these 
beds  being  in  the  north  and  middle  Atlantic  regions.  Orthopedic  hospitals 
for  children  have  also  grown — from  62  in  1927  to  64  in  1930 — with  a  gain 
in  beds  from  5,595  to  6,346,  also  located  largely  in  north  and  middle 
Atlantic  regions.  These  facilities  are  in  addition  to  the  beds  for  children 
in  hospitals  which  take  mostly  adult  cases,  for  which  no  data  are  at 
present  available.31  It  is  possible  that  with  this  increased  provision  of 
hospital  beds  for  children  there  has  been  a  growth  of  hospital  care  for 
sick  children,  marking  the  further  transfer  of  home  responsibilities  for 
care  of  the  sick  child.  The  facilities  for  children  and  youths  with  mental 
disease  are  not  adequate,  according  to  a  recent  study.32 

No  data  are  available  on  the  growth  of  convalescent  homes  and  camps 
for  children,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  have  been  growing  in  number 
and  facilities,  with  the  clearer  recognition  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
convalescent  period  for  the  child's  recovery  after  illness  and  for  his  sub- 
sequent wholesome  development.  It  is  being  shown  that  any  illness  will 
interfere  with,  if  not  retard,  the  growth  process  of  the  child,  so  that 
better  convalescent  care  is  essential.33 

An  indication  of  the  trend  toward  preventive  pediatrics  is  to  be  found 
in  the  growth  of  child  health  centers  to  which  parents  may  take  infants 
and  children  for  medical  examination  and  to  which  they  may  go  for 
advice  and  instruction  in  feeding  and  other  aspects  of  child  care. 

TABLE  3. — CHILD  HEALTH  CENTERS  BY  DATE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  CITIES  OF  10,000 

POPULATION  AND  OVER" 


Year  established 

Child  health  centers 

Year  established 

Child  health  centers 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Prior  to  1900 

20 
97 
76 
258 
230 

1 
7 
5 
17 
15 

1920-1924 

439 
359 
32 

29 

24 
2 

1900-1904 

1925-1929 

1905-1909 

1930-  

1910-1914  
1915-1919  

Total  in*  1930  

1,511 

100 

«  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I-C,  Child  Health  Centers,  p.  4. 

Of  the  total  of  1,511  child  health  centers  shown  in  Table  3,  643  were 
under  official  auspices,  636  under  non-official  and  232  under  some  form 

31  Unpublished  report  on  hospitals  for  children,  supplied  by  C.  Rufus  Rorem  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cost  of  Medical  Care. 

^Malzberg,  B.,  "Facilities  for  the  Treatment  of  Mental  Disease  in  Children  and 
Adolescents,"  Psychiatric  Quarterly,  October,  1931,  old  series  vol.  XII,  no.  4,  pp.  669-675. 

33  Todd,  T.  W.,  "Differential  Skeletal  Maturation  in  Relation  to  Sex,  Race,  Variability 
and  Disease,"  Child  Development,  March  1931,  vol.  II,  no.  1,  p.  49. 
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of  cooperative  arrangement.  Almost  half  of  all  these  centers  are  run  by 
independent  organizations  which  obtain  their  funds  from  private  sources, 
indicating  that  the  growth  of  health  centers  for  children  has  run  ahead 
of  their  acceptance  as  legitimate  claimants  of  public  support.34  Reference 
should  be  made  here  to  the  work  of  the  national  health  agencies  in  pro- 
moting better  medical  care  of  children  and  furthering  child  health  work 
through  investigation,  demonstrations  and  educational  campaigns.  In 
this  work  the  American  Child  Health  Association  has  been  most  active 
since  its  organization  in  1923.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Milbank 
Fund  have  also  contributed  largely  to  child  health  work  through  dem- 
onstration programs. 

The  largest  single  agent  in  the  growth  of  child  health  and  maternal 
hygiene  work  has  been  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  (established  1912) 
operating  under  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act 
(officially  the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  1921).  This  legislation  pro- 
vided federal  grants  to  each  state  accepting  the  terms  of  the  act  and 
making  the  necessary  state  appropriations.  One  important  requirement 
was  the  establishment  in  the  state  of  a  responsible  administrative  agency, 
usually  a  child  hygiene  bureau  or  division,  to  conduct  the  work.  All  but 
three  states  participated  under  the  act;35  in  those  states  which  did  not 
accept  the  act,  there  was  a  rapid  growth  of  similar  facilities,  notably  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

In  addition  to  numerous  classes,  conferences  and  demonstrations  by 
itinerant  workers,  the  program  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  following 
permanent  agencies  up  to  and  including  1929  when  federal  appropriations 
ceased : 

Child  health  centers 2,294 

Prenatal  centers 311 

Combined  prenatal  and  child  health 373 

After  the  federal  appropriation  ceased,  16  states  appropriated  funds 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  full  program  on  the  same  or  larger  scale,  18 
states  continued  the  state  contributions,  some  on  a  somewhat  increased 
scale  and  a  few  on  a  decreased  scale.36  The  significance  of  the  child 
health  and  prenatal  centers  is  in  their  potentiality  for  positive  health 
through  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  better  home  care  of  the  child,  thus 
illustrating  the  movement  toward  improving  the  home  and  school  as  the 
chief  agencies  of  child  welfare.  This  is  true  not  only  of  organized  health 

34  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I-C,  Child  Health 
Centers,  p.  5. 

38  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Promotion  of  Welfare  and  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Infancy, 
Bureau  Publication  no.  194,  October,  1929,  p.  1. 

36  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Seven  Years  of  the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  February,  1931, 
pp.  3,  13. 
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work,  but  also  of  private  practice,  since  the  outstanding  trend  in  medical 
care  for  children  is  the  emphasis  upon  regular  health  supervision  to  keep 
the  infant  and  child  well  and  growing  wholesomely.  The  early  detection 
and  correction  of  faulty  nurture  or  retarded  and  uneven  growth  gives 
promise  of  large  results  in  promoting  vigorous,  healthy  childhood  and 
adult  life.  The  need  for  this  developmental  supervision  or  periodic  health 
examination  is  being  realized  by  parents  not  only  for  infants  but  also 
for  the  preschool  child,  so  that  certain  pediatricians  are  beginning  to 
specialize  in  this  practice.  The  number  of  physicians  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  pediatrics  has  increased  from  approximately  0.01 
percent  to  2.5  percent  of  the  medical  profession  in  a  period  of  twenty 
years.37  Specialists  in  pediatrics  have  increased  from  664  in  1925  to  1,043 
in  1928.38 

One  interesting  development  is  the  extension  of  consultation  centers 
for  preschool  children  and  the  organization  of  such  service  in  nursery 
schools  where  the  young  child  is  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  pediatrician, 
nutritionist  and  psychologist.  This  pooling  of  specialized  skills  and 
diagnostic  techniques,  covering  physical  growth  and  health,  feeding, 
mental  development  and  behavior,  is  indicative  of  the  growing  concern  for 
the  "whole  child."39 

The  growth  of  interest  in  the  mental  health  of  children  and  youths 
calls  for  special  notice.  As  indicated  in  the  section  on  the  Delinquent 
child,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  spread  of  child  guidance  clinic  facilities 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  behavior  problems,  personality  difficulties 
and  mental  disorders  in  children  and  especially  adolescents.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  indication  of  the  tendency  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  White  House  Conference  report  where  the  role  of  the  physician, 
especially  the  pediatrician,  as  an  educator  was  stressed  and  the  importance 
of  his  possible  contribution  to  mental  health  was  emphasized.40  The 
inclusion  of  mental  health  in  the  training  of  pediatricians  was  specifically 
mentioned  as  necessary  for  future  work  in  this  field.41  The  possibilities 
for  preventing  or  avoiding  mental  ill  health  are  to  be  found  in  child 
health  work  and  in  the  home  and  the  schools  (see  section  on  Child 
Nurture,  The  School)  where  the  pediatrician  can  effectively  help  to 
develop  more  desirable  methods  of  child  care. 

37  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I-C,  Pediatric 
Education,  p.  71. 

38  Peebles,  Allon,  Medical  Facilities  in  the  United  States,  Committee  on  Cost  of  Medical 
Care,  November,  1929,  Publication  no.  3,  p.  69. 

39  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education,  Twenty-eighth  Yearbook,  Preschool  and  Parent 
Education,  1929,  Chapter  VIII,  "Nursery  Schools,"  p.  137  f. 

40  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I,  Psychology  and 
Psychiatry  in  Pediatrics,  New  York,  1932,  passim. 

41  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I-C,  Pediatric 
Education,  p.  88. 
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Success  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  disease  and  death  among  children 
is  making  child  health  and  hygiene  work  feasible  and  desirable.  The 
increasing  use  of  measures  of  specific  protection  against  smallpox, 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  and  the  increasing  efficacy  of  various  sera 
treatments,  have  given  the  physician  the  power  to  protect  childhood  to  an 
extent  scarcely  conceived  as  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.42 
A  recent  survey  indicated  that,  in  general,  facilities  are  available  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  country  for  carrying  out  the  recognized  preventive 
measures  such  as  health  and  dental  examinations,  vaccination  and 
immunization  against  diphtheria;  that  parents  are  interested  in  health 
examinations  for  their  babies,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  for  the  older  children; 
that  they  are  fairly  favorable  toward  vaccination  but  more  so  for  the 
older  children  than  for  the  babies;  and  that  they  show  slightly  less 
interest  in  diphtheria  immunization  and  then  think  of  it  more  for  the 
younger  than  the  older  children.43 

The  development,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  of  a  system  of  control 
over  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  including  pasteurization, 
has  been  a  large  contribution  to  the  health  of  children.  The  reduction  in 
gastro-intestinal  diseases  which  has  followed  pasteurization  of  milk  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  The  establishment  of  recognized  standards  of 
milk  control  throughout  the  country  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by 
professional  organizations  and  agencies.44 

With  the  knowledge  and  techniques  now  available,  the  question  of  how 
child  health  work  is  to  be  financed  and  how  adequate  diet  and  care  are 
to  be  provided  in  the  home  is  becoming  insistent.  If,  as  stated  by  the 
Committee  on  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  the  income  of  families  for  a  large 
section  of  the  population  is  insufficient  to  meet  medical  costs,  and  if 
many  family  incomes  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  essentials  of  whole- 
some child  care,  as  stated  by  the  White  House  Conference  report,  Section 
IV,  then  some  way  of  increasing  that  income  or  providing  the  necessary 
services  from  public  or  private  sources  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  child  health  program.  The  provision  of  publicly  supported  facilities  for 
infant  and  maternal  hygiene  is  one  approach  to  that  situation,  but  the 
larger  question  of  reducing  or  eliminating  poverty  and  its  baneful 
influence  upon  infancy  and  childhood  turns  upon  those  major  social 
changes  involved  in  the  regularization  of  employment,  increase  in  family 
income,  reduction  in  sickness  and  accidents  among  adults  and  prevention 
of  mental  disorders.  It  is  clear  that  one  road  to  further  progress  in  child 

42  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  II-B,  Communicable 
Disease  Control,  p.  115. 

43  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  I-C,  Health  Pro- 
tection for  the  Preschool  Child,  p.  8. 

44  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  (Preliminary  report), 
Section  II-C,  Committee  on  Milk  Production  and  Control. 
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health  work  will  be  found  through  improvement  in  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  under  which  the  child  lives. 

As  we  approach  the  ideal  of  enrolling  all  children  in  the  schools  from 
at  least  seven  to  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  is  being  recognized  that  a 
large  opportunity  for  promotion  of  child  health  is  available  in  the  schools. 
The  White  House  Conference,  Section  III,  in  outlining  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  school  heaith  program,  has  given  a  comprehensive 
meaning  to  the  school's  responsibility,  and  has  defined  the  implications  of 
the  health  program  for  the  whole  school  regime.  It  advocated  the  use  of 
child  health  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  entire  school  situation : 
buildings,  equipment,  services,  length  of  school  term  and  hours  of 
attendance,  recesses  and  rest  periods,  the  content  of  instruction  and 
methods  of  teaching.  This  points  to  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  a 
healthy,  sane  childhood  as  the  major  objective  of  the  schools  and  one  upon 
which  the  whole  educational  organization  will  be  focussed.  A  list  of  the 
personnel  recommended  in  this  report  will  serve  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  trend  toward  a  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  preventive  service  in 
the  schools:  school  physicians,  dentists  and  dental  hygienists,  nurses, 
oculists,  psychologists,  visiting  teachers,  school  nutritionists,  supervisor 
of  health  instruction,  health  coordinators  or  counselors  and  teachers  of 
physical  education.45  With  the  present  drive  for  reduced  expenditures,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  when  these  recommendations  will  become  effective. 

In  1925  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  inaugurated 
the  summer  roundup,  an  examination  in  the  spring  of  all  children  who  are 
to  enter  the  schools  in  the  fall  with  the  idea  of  notifying  parents  of  the 
child's  condition  and  the  need  of  any  corrective  treatment.  A  check-up  is 
made  by  re-examination  in  the  fall.  This  has  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  taken  over  by  the  school  and 
health  authorities  as  part  of  their  regular  duties.46 

The  problem  of  child  health  is  part  of  the  general  problem  of  creating 
a  frame  of  mind  receptive  to  the  newer  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  health, 
especially  mental  health,  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers  and  others 
caring  for  children.  A  hopeful  indication  of  the  future  is  the  growing 
interest  of  school  authorities  in  child  welfare  and  in  the  need  for  better 
health,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  school  teachers  themselves.  They  are 
also  coming  to  recognize  the  home  and  parents  as  essential  factors  in  the 
child  health  program.  A  successful  program  must  be  based  on  cooperation. 

In  view  of  the  steps  taken  for  better  care  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, the  second  decade  of  life  is  now  the  neglected  period  of  childhood. 

46  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III-C,  Administra- 
tion of  School  Health  Program,  pp.  16,  29. 

46  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  (Preliminary  Report) 
Section  III-C,  p.  209;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  E.  C.  Lombard,  Parent  Education  1926- 
1928,  Bulletin  1929,  no.  15,  p.  13. 
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The  strains  upon  the  organism  passing  through  puberty  and  adolescence 
call  for  a  more  adequate  regimen  of  living  if  the  young  man  and,  even 
more,  the  young  woman,  are  to  reach  maturity  in  robust  health.  Since  the 
adolescent  growth  spurt  is  often  very  rapid,  the  present  ignorance  of 
adolescent  physiological  functioning  and  food  requirements  is  a  serious 
matter.  There  is  opportunity  for  constructive  efforts  through  better 
health  service  in  high  schools. 

One  question  of  administrative  policy  is  whether  the  medical  and 
other  specialized  personnel  engaged  in  child  health  work,  especially  with 
school  children,  should  be  attached  to  and  directed  by  the  official  health 
departments  of  the  government,  or  should  be  incorporated  into  the  educa- 
tional organization.  In  1925  school  hygiene  was  a  function  of  the  state 
department  of  health  in  15  states  and  of  the  state  department  of  education 
in  7.47  At  present  school  hygiene  is  a  function  of  the  state  department  of 
health  in  11  states  and  of  the  state  department  of  education  in  19  states. 
The  two  departments  are  jointly  responsible  in  9  states,  although  where 
joint  supervision  is  noted  it  is  usually  a  function  of  the  department  of 
health.  In  29  states  local  responsibility  rests  with  the  board  of  education 
and  in  7  with  the  board  of  health.  In  1  state  it  is  placed  jointly.  Medical 
or  physical  examinations  of  all  school  children  are  required  annually  in 
20  states.48 

In  so  far  as  the  medical  contribution  to  health,  as  distinct  from  purely 
therapeutic  work,  is  viewed  as  part  of  the  larger  task  of  educating  young 
people  to  achieve  a  healthy,  sane  maturity,  the  need  for  physicians, 
nurses,  psychiatrists  and  other  specialists  in  the  school  organization  must 
be  recognized.  Really  effective  work  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  physicians 
are  prepared  to  participate  in  educational  work  and  are  recognized  as 
members  of  the  educational  profession.  This  requires  more  than  the 
assignment  of  the  school  physicians  to  the  educational  department 
payroll;  it  requires  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pediatrician  be 
continually  at  work  in  the  schools,  influencing  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, curriculum  and  teaching  with  the  idea  of  fostering  the  growth  of 
the  individual  child.  The  school  pediatrician  must  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  teachers  and  other  child  specialists. 

If  these  beginnings  of  an  effective  program  for  conserving  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  children  are  continued  and  there  is  an  increasing 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  medical,  psychiatric  and  other  special- 
ists through  child  caring  institutions  and  agencies,  the  next  decade  or  two 
may  see  considerable  changes  in  the  medical  care  and  general  nurture  of 
children.  The  cost  of  such  services,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section, 

47  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Health  Departments  of  States  and  Provinces,  Public  Health 
Bulletin  no.  184,  1929,  p.  115. 

48  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  James  F.  Rogers,  State-wide  Trends  in  School  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education,  Pamphlet  no.  5,  May,  1930. 
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may  prove  controlling,  although  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  children 
to  be  cared  for  may  alter  the  problem.  More  important  may  be  the 
possibility  of  a  change  in  the  traditional  policy  and  status  of  the  physician. 
Instead  of  waiting  to  be  called  in  for  treatment  of  illness,  the  physician 
may  become  an  active  agent  for  better  health  and  hygiene  through 
supervising  well  babies  and  providing  health  examinations. 

II.    CHILDREN   IN   NEED    OF    SPECIAL   CARE   AND    PROTECTION 

The  care  and  protection  of  children  whose  homes  and  families  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them  have  been  the  primary  task  of 
child  welfare  workers,  just  as  the  immediate  care  of  the  sick  child  has 
been  the  primary  task  of  physicians.  A  brief  canvass  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  programs  and  policies  with  regard  to  the  neglected  and 
dependent  child,  the  delinquent  child  and  the  child  laborer  will  serve 
to  show  the  direction  of  these  efforts.  The  trends  described  in  Chapters 
VI,  XIII,  XXIII  and  XXIV  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  background 
to  this  discussion. 

The  Neglected  and  Dependent  Child. — Neglected  and  dependent 
children  have  long  made  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  men  and  women 
and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  them.  Nothing  is  more 
indicative  of  the  evolution  of  public  opinion  about  child  welfare  than  the 
developments  in  this  field,  where  the  relativity  of  the  conception  of  the 
neglected,  dependent,  or  underprivileged  child  has  been  increasingly 
recognized.49  With  each  advance  in  our  knoweldge  of  the  essentials  of 
wholesome  childhood  and  of  the  means  of  preventing  or  alleviating 
defects,  handicaps  and  retardations  of  development,  the  number  of 
children  coming  under  this  heading  is  enlarged.  At  one  time  shelter  and 
food  were  deemed  sufficient  and  the  care  of  orphans  or  abandoned  children 
involved  the  provision  of  little  more.  Improvements  during  the  past 
thirty  years  in  methods  of  child  nurture  have  changed  the  standards  of 
child  care  and  have  made  necessary  a  progressive  revision  in  agencies, 
institutions  and  methods  of  caring  for  the  neglected  and  dependent  child. 

The  bulk  of  the  children  in  need  of  this  special  care  are  the  victims  of 
misfortune  to  their  parents  and  homes,  such  as  premature  or  early  death 
of  one  or  both  parents,  accidents,  chronic  sickness  and  consequent 
incapacity,  mental  disorders,  unemployment  or  irregular  employment  and 
insufficient  family  income,  and  broken  marriages.60  Any  reduction  in  the 
frequency  or  any  mitigation  of  the  consequences  of  these  mischances  will 
automatically  operate  to  prevent  or  mitigate  child  dependency  and 
neglect.  Accordingly  the  development  of  preventive  medicine  and  public 

49  Thurston,  H.,  The  Dependent  Child,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1930. 
60  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  tit.,  Section  IV-C,  1,  "Dependency  and  Neglect," 
pp.  331-337. 
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health,  the  safety  movement  and  workmen's  compensation  acts,  the 
mental  hygiene  movement,  regularization  of  employment,  unemployment 
insurance,  old  age  and  retirement  allowances,  domestic  relations  courts, 
and  especially  family  case  work,  should  be  considered  as  means  to  this 
end,  since  they  help  to  protect  the  parents  and  maintain  the  home  as  the 
primary  agency  for  child  care.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  child  welfare  waits  upon  general  welfare. 

An  important  development  in  the  direct  approach  to  child  dependency 
has  been  the  provision  of  mothers'  aid  or  widows'  pensions  to  preserve  the 
child's  home.  Beginning  in  1911  when  2  states  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  allowances  from  public  funds,  the  movement  had  spread  to  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  1930,51  bringing  a  revolution  in 
care  of  dependent  children,  since  today  almost  as  many  children  are  being 
helped  through  mothers'  aid  as  are  in  institutions  and  foster  homes  com- 
bined.52 In  1929  some  220,000  children  were  reported  as  being  cared  for 
in  their  own  homes  through  the  operation  of  mothers'  aid  laws,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $30,000,000. 53  Coming  during  the  period 
when  the  home  and  family  have  been  undergoing  large  modifications,  as 
described  in  Chapter  XIII,  this  growth  in  public  support  of  the  home  calls 
for  particular  notice  and  may  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  belief  in  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  home  for  child  care. 

The  care  of  children  in  institutions  has  been  improved  through  surveys 
and  investigations  and  by  general  educational  campaigns  conducted  by 
state  departments  and  national  agencies.54  Where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  well  equipped  and  well  staffed  institutions  (notably 
Carson  College,  Pennsylvania,  Hershey  Industrial  School,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mooseheart,  Illinois)  the  cost  per  child  has  been  found  equal  to,  or 
in  excess  of,  the  cost  of  care  in  the  child's  own  home  or  a  foster  home.55 

The  growth  of  social  case  work  designed  to  discover  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child  and  possible  alternatives  to  institutional  or  foster  home 
care  is  associated  with  the  unification  of  programs  for  the  dependent  and 
neglected  child,  involving  institutional  care,  boarding  homes,  free  and 
adoption  homes,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
individual  child.  The  establishment  of  institutions  or  homes  for  the  men- 
tally defective  and  the  provision  of  other  facilities  for  the  neurotic  and 
psychopathic  child  have  furthered  this  individual  treatment  and  simplified 

61  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  1931, 
p.  40.  N.  B. — New  Mexico  passed  a  mothers'  aid  law  in  1931,  making  the  total  for  1932, 
45  states  and  District  of  Columbia.  For  material  on  expenditures  for  mothers'  aid,  see 
Table  9,    Chap.  XVI. 

62  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  records. 

63  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  IV-C,  1  —  "Dependency  and  Neglect," 
p.  323. 

54  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  surveys. 

66  Deardorff,  N.  R.,  "New  Pied  Pipers,"  Survey.  April  1,  1924,  vol.  LII,  pp.  31-45. 
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the  administrative  problems  of  institutional  care.  Medical,  psychological 
and  psychiatric  services  are  being  used  in  this  endeavor  to  discover  the 
real  needs  of  the  child  and  to  formulate  the  program  for  his  care.66  The 
development  of  this  work  throughout  the  country  has  been  uneven, 
representing  different  stages  in  the  acceptance  of  the  procedures  set  forth 
earlier,  particularly  in  the  White  House  Conferences  of  1909  and  1919. 57 
The  White  House  Conference  report  for  1930  states  that  about  1,500 
institutions  and  350  child  placing  agencies  cared  for  approximately 
250,000  different  children  during  1928,  expending  $60,000,000  for  this 
purpose.58  Reports  from  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  children  under  care  in  February,  1923,  and  on 
July  1,  1930,  were  distributed  as  follows:89 

Care  in:  February,  1923  July  1,  1930«° 

Institutions,  percent 64  59 

Boarding  homes,  percent 11  21 

Free  homes  and  others,  percent 25  20 

Such  data  as  are  available  from  the  federal  census  enumerations  show  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  children  in  institutions  in  relation  to  the  general 
population  of  the  country  since  the  census  of  1910.61 

Increasing  concern  for  the  illegitimate  child  is  shown  by  improved 
illegitimacy  laws,  public  provision  for  protective  work  for  mother  and 
child,  requirement  of  financial  support  from  the  father  and  the  policy  of 
discouraging  the  separation  of  mother  and  child.62  In  view  of  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  these  steps  are  important 
in  the  protection  of  such  children.  The  prevention  or  reduction  of 
illegitimacy,  like  other  aspects  of  child  welfare,  leads  to  larger  questions 
and  movements  in  general  social  life. 

Adoptions  of  children  have  also  been  subjected  to  legislative  regula- 
tion. Investigation  of  the  prospective  parents  and  their  reasons  for 
seeking  the  child  and  the  establishment  of  a  trial  period  in  the  foster  home, 
are  designed  to  guard  against  the  exploitation  or  maltreatment  of  children 

66  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  IV-C,  1 — "Dependency  and  Neglect," 
p.  329. 

57  Carstens,  C.  C.,  "Methods  of  Organization  and  Interrelations  in  the  Child  Caring 
Field,"  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  Proceedings,  June-July,  1929,  Boston,  1929,  p. 
115. 

68  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  IV-C,  1,  p.  328. 

69  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  IV-C,  1  (to  be 
published),  E.  O.  Lundberg. 

60  On  July  1,  1930,  the  depression  had  not  yet  influenced  the  above  figures.  Boarding 
home  care  stepped  into  second  place. 

61  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  IV-C,  1,  p.  329. 

62  U.    S.    Children's   Bureau,    Chart   16,    Analysis   and    Tabular  Summary   of  State 
Laws  Relating  to  Illegitimacy  in  the  U.  S.  in  Effect  January  lt  1928;  White  House  Conference 
1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  IV-C,  1,  p.  324. 
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who  are  entrusted  to  families.63  Apparently  there  is  a  more  critical  ap- 
praisal of  children  being  considered  for  adoption  by  families.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  ask  for  mental  tests,  medical  examinations  and  other  evidence 
of  fitness.64 

As  in  other  aspects  of  social  welfare,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  state 
control  and  supervision  of  child  welfare  activities  (Chap.  XXIV).  In  all 
but  a  few  states  child  welfare  work  is  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  a 
state  bureau,  division  or  department,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  how 
effectively  these  agencies  operate.  As  an  indication  of  the  growing  con- 
cern over  questions  of  child  welfare  it  may  be  mentioned  that  state  com- 
missions to  study  conditions,  recommend  legislation  and  recodify  the 
laws  affecting  child  welfare,  have  been  appointed  in  33  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  past  twenty  years.65 

The  Delinquent  Child. — Attention  to  the  child  who  is  in  conflict  with 
the  law  has  been  growing,  especially  since  the  war,  although  there  is 
some  dispute  about  whether  the  actual  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
is  increasing  or  decreasing.  For  the  background  of  trends  in  crime,  crim- 
inal law  and  courts,  Chapters  XXII  and  XXVIII  should  be  consulted. 
From  the  child  welfare  viewpoint,  two  developments  in  this  field  are 
important:  the  willingness  to  treat  delinquency  as  a  symptom  of  the 
child's  condition  or  need  and  efforts  to  modify  the  application  of  criminal 
law  accordingly. 

The  establishment  of  a  juvenile  court  by  Illinois  in  1899  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  efforts  to  modify  criminal  law  in  handling  juvenile 
offenders.  By  1930  the  movement  had  spread  to  all  but  two  states  and 
in  these  more  or  less  equivalent  procedures  are  found.  While  juvenile 
courts  exist  in  46  states,  it  is  impossible,  because  of  their  great  diversity, 
to  make  any  brief  summary  of  trends  in  their  organization,  jurisdiction  or 
procedure.66  The  age  limits  of  those  who  are  initially  subject  to  juvenile 
court  jurisdiction  is  shown  by  the  following:67 

Number 
Age  limit  of  states 

Not  over  21  years 5 

Not  over  18  years 26 

Not  over  17  years 4 

Not  over  16  years 13 

63  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Adoption  Laws  in  the  United  States,  Publication  No.  148; 
and  mimeographed  summary  of  Legislation  on  Adoption  by  C.  A.  Heisterman. 

64  On  adoption  of  children,  see  also  Chap.  XIII. 

66  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  State  Commissions  for  the  Study  and  Revision  of  Child  Welfare 
Laws,  Publication  no.  131,  1924;  and  supplementary  reports  on  legislation  relating  to 
children,  presented  annually  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

66  National  Probation  Association,  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  "Re-examination  of  the  Work  of 
Children's  Courts,"  1930  Yearbook,  New  York,  p.  58  f. 

67  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  Reports,  II,  no.  6, 
Miriam  Van  Waters,  Problems  Presented  to  Federal  System  of  Justice  by  the  Child,  May  1931. 
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In  eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  a  charge  of  felony  or  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment  gives  the  regular  criminal 
courts  jurisdiction  over  the  accused  regardless  of  his  or  her  age.  In 
California  a  decision  denying  a  jury  trial  to  a  youth  accused  of  murder  on 
the  ground  that  the  question  of  guilt  was  secondary  to  the  question  of  the 
boy's  welfare,  marks  an  important  step  in  obtaining  judicial  sanction  for 
the  child  welfare  approach  of  the  juvenile  court.68 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  federal  judiciary  no 
juvenile  courts  are  found;  offenders  are  sometimes  transferred  to  state 
courts  and  custodial  institutions.  The  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement  has  recommended  changes  in  federal 
legislation  designed  to  protect  youthful  offenders,  principally  through  the 
use  of  state  juvenile  courts  and  custodial  institutions.  The  Children's 
Bureau  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  working  out 
these  changes.  During  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1930,  there 
were  2,243  boys  and  girls  18  years  of  age  and  under  in  custody  for  federal 
offenses;  of  these  504  were  16  and  under.69 

Careful  observers  of  juvenile  courts  at  work  report  that  thus  far 
they  have  not  been  highly  successful  in  dealing  with  delinquents.  A 
few  conspicuous  examples  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  what  can  and  may 
be  done  if  the  personnel  of  the  court  is  prepared  and  willing  to  adopt  the 
recommended  procedures  and  utilize  supplementary  agencies.  The  under- 
lying philosophy  of  the  movement — that  delinquency  is  evidence  of  the 
need  of  state  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  offender — directly  conflicts 
with  the  criminal  law  in  which  judges  and  lawyers  have  been  trained.70 

Probation  in  juvenile  courts  has  been  one  of  the  effective  means  toward 
modifying  criminal  law  on  behalf  of  the  youthful  offender.  While  in  the 
earlier  stages  it  was  largely  concerned  with  parole  after  judgment,  it  is 
being  increasingly  developed  as  social  case  work  before  judgment  by  the 
court ;  this  involves  a  canvass  of  the  whole  situation  and  the  needs  of  the 
child,  whenever  possible,  to  avoid  judicial  intervention  and  to  invoke  all 
available  resources,  public  and  private,  for  his  rehabilitation.71  The 
probation  laws  and  services  in  the  various  states  differ  so  widely  that  no 
summary  statement  will  be  attempted  here.72  Leaders  in  the  field  have 
pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  salary  scales,  overburden  of  cases  and 

68  In  re  Paul  Daedler,  a  minor:  Application  for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  August,  1924, 194 
California  320. 

69  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  Reports,  II,  no.  6, 
Miriam  Van  Waters,  The  Child  Offender  in  the  Federal  System  of  Justice,  1931,  p.  33. 

70  Lundberg,  E.  O.,  "Juvenile  Courts,  Present  and  Future,"  Proceedings  of  American 
Prison  Association  1921,  New  York,  1922,  pp.  48-50;  Murphy,  J.  P.,  "Juvenile  Court  at  the 
Bar,"  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September,  1929,  vol. 
CXLV,  pp.  80-97. 

71  National  Probation  Association,  Breckinridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  58  f. 

72  See  discussion  in  Chap.  XXII. 
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frequent  lack  of  trained  personnel  as  handicaps  to  effective  application  of 
the  principle  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  achievements  where 
adequately  administered  are  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  its  extension.73 

The  child  guidance  clinic,  combining  the  services  of  psychiatrist, 
psychologist  and  psychiatric  social  worker,  has  further  strengthened  the 
conception  of  delinquency  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the  child's  situation 
and  needs  and  thereby  has  helped  to  modify  the  criminal  law.  In  1909 
Dr.  William  Healy  inaugurated  the  first  clinic  in  Chicago  and  they  have 
now  been  established  widely  throughout  the  country.  Before  1920  there 
were  only  three  full  time  clinics — one  in  Chicago  and  two  in  Boston. 
In  1931  a  total  of  674  psychiatric  clinics  were  listed,  of  which  232  con- 
form to  the  three-fold  child  guidance  plan  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis, 
about  35  of  these  being  full  time  clinics.74  This  large  expansion  of  clinical 
facilities  was  stimulated  by  the  Division  on  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  inaugurated  in  1921  by 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York.  It  established  demonstration 
clinics  in  a  number  of  cities  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  others.75 
These  clinics  are  not  restricted  to  examination  of  delinquents,  but  are 
available  for  difficult  or  problem  children  referred  to  them  by  various 
agencies  or  by  the  child's  family.  Some  of  these  clinics  are  operated  by 
state  departments  of  health  or  mental  hygiene,  either  at  fixed  locations  or 
as  traveling  units;  others  are  operated  by  local  governments  and  a  few  by 
the  school  authorities. 

The  clinic  brings  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  the  diagnosis  and 
recommendation  of  the  psychiatrist,  psychologist  and  social  worker, 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  child's  family  and  social  background,  his  mental 
ability  level  and  his  personality  makeup.  The  admission  of  these  findings 
has  been  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  juvenile  court  development 
since  it  has  provided  better  diagnosis  to  direct  and  modify  the  court's 
judgment  and  has  served  to  strengthen  the  conception  of  delinquency  as  a 
symptom  of  conditions  that  might  have  been  recognized  earlier.76  The 
cumulative  findings  of  these  case  studies  and  various  investigations  of 
delinquency  have  not  only  modified  the  legal77  doctrine  of  intent,  motive 
and  guilt  of  juvenile  offenders,  but  have  fairly  well  eliminated  the  idea 

"National  Probation  Association,  C.  W.  Hoffman,  "Trends  of  Probation,"  1930 
Yearbook,  New  York,  1931,  p.  85;  C.  L.  Chute,  "Probation  Service  Today — Progress  or 
Retrogression,"  Ibid.,  pp.  89-93. 

74  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,  February- 
March,  1932,  vol.  X,  p.  4. 

76  Truitt,  Ralph  P.,  and  others,  Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  the  Community,  Commonwealth 
Fund  Publications,  New  York,  1928,  p.  7. 

76  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Case  Studies,  1-20  (under  the  direction  of  William  Healy 
and  Augusta  F.  Bronner),  Boston,  1922-1923. 

77  New  York  State,  Report  of  the  Crime  Commission,  Legislative  Document  no.  23,  1928, 
H.  Shulman,  "From  Truancy  to  Crime— A  Study  of  251  Adolescents,"  pp.  443-575. 
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of  a  single  cause  of  delinquency.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  delinquent 
is  a  product  of  many  conditions  and  experiences  and  in  his  misconduct 
may  be  giving  expression  to  otherwise  desirable  aspirations  that  can  find 
no  other  outlet.78  Studies  of  "delinquency  areas"  (sections  of  the  city  in 
which  delinquents  are  most  frequently  found)  have  revealed  a  series  of 
factors  which  indicate  the  importance  of  the  neighborhood  life,79  while 
intensive  clinical  studies  have  shown  the  operation  of  relatively  obscure 
and  devious  personality  conflicts  within  the  individuals.80 

While  mental  deficiency  is  found  among  juvenile  delinquents,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contributary  and  not  a  controlling  factor,  since  many 
of  the  mentally  deficient  are  law  abiding  and  self-supporting;  moreover, 
persons  of  higher  intelligence  level  are  also  found  among  offenders.81 

The  value  of  the  reformatory  and  other  correctional  institutions  to 
which  delinquents  are  committed  by  the  court  is  being  critically  studied. 
The  cases  handled  by  the  child  guidance  clinics  have  yielded  limited 
success.82 

As  the  difficulty  of  reforming  delinquents  and  criminals,  even  with  the 
added  assistance  of  the  clinics,  has  become  evident,  a  preventive  move- 
ment has  been  gathering  impetus;  this  seeks  to  avoid  delinquency  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  situations  conducive  to  such  offenses.83 
Several  avenues  of  approach  are  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  early 
detection  and  treatment  of  maladjustment  in  young  children,  especially  in 
the  schools,  is  one  method  of  attacking  the  problem,  designed  to  forestall 
or  remedy  the  conditions  that  frequently  lie  behind  the  delinquent  symp- 
toms. Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  work  of  the  visiting 
teacher  in  the  schools  and  the  replacement  of  truant  officers  by  visiting 
teachers.84  Another  effort  is  being  made  through  the  provision  of  better 
opportunities  for  wholesome  child  life,  such  as  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  boys'  club  movement  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
this  approach.  In  1931  there  were  260  organizations  with  231,935  members 

78  Van  Waters,  Miriam,  Youth  in  Conflict,  New  York,  1925. 

79  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  Reports,  VI,  The 
Causes  of  Crime,  vol.  II,  C.  R.  Shaw  and  H.  D.  McKay,  Social  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, 1931.  For  table  on  juvenile  delinquency  rates  by  zones,  see  Chap.  IX. 

^Hartwell,  S.,  Fifty-five  Bad  Boys,  New  York,  1931;  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Case 
Studies,  op.  cit. 

81  Thomas,  W.  I.  and  Thomas,  D.  S.,  Child  in  America,  New  York,  1928,  pp.  362-367. 

82  Glueck,  S.  S.  and  Glueck,  E.  T.,  500  Criminal  Careers,  New  York,  1930,  Chapter  VIII, 
pp.  139-148;  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  D.  W.  Burke,  Youth  and  Crime,  Publication  no.  196, 
1930,  p.  27. 

83  Healy,  W.,  and  Bronner,  A.  F.,  Delinquents  and  Criminals,  New  York,  1926,  pp.  201- 
202;  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth,  New  York,  1929. 

84  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  "Significant  Movements  in  City  School 
Systems,"  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928,  Bulletin  no.  16,  1930,  pp.  101-102; 
G.  R.  Taylor,  "Understanding  and  Guidance  of  the  Problem  Child,"  Child  Health,  Febru- 
ary, 1924,  vol.  V,  pp.  68-70. 
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in  135  cities,  enrolled  in  the  Boys'  Club  Federation.86  Another  approach  is 
indicated  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  "delinquency  areas. "  While  a  large 
scale  neighborhood  plan,  whereby  the  energies  and  activities  of  youth 
would  be  redirected  into  more  desirable  channels,  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
proposal  and  experiment,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  might  be 
accomplished  by  this  means.  The  possibility  of  adjusting  the  school  life 
of  the  child  and  especially  of  the  adolescent  to  meet  more  adequately  his 
emotional  and  social  needs  awaits  further  exploration  and  experiment. 

Throughout  this  evolution  of  conception  and  treatment  of  the  delin- 
quent there  has  been  a  shift  from  exclusive  interest  in  questions  of  guilt 
and  punishment  to  a  growing  concern  with  the  individual  child  who  has 
come  into  conflict  with  the  law.  While  commitment  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent, like  the  mentally  deranged,  may  be  justified  for  the  protection  of 
society  and  for  treatment  of  the  individual,  court  sentences  given  with  the 
intent  of  inflicting  punishment  for  fixed  periods  of  time  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  are  out  of  harmony  with  this  newer  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  delinquency.  As  this  interest  in  the  child  is  illuminated  by  case 
studies  and  field  investigations  the  problem  of  preventing  delinquency  is 
being  clarified.  Today,  as  the  White  House  Conference  Subcommittee  on 
Delinquency  has  said,  "Perhaps  nothing  is  more  real  in  our  latter  steps 
[regarding  juvenile  delinquency]  than  the  growing  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  'The  Problem  Child'  has  now  become  The  Problems  of  the  Child. '  "86 
The  problems  of  the  child,  as  already  indicated,  cannot  be  segregated  or 
divorced  from  the  problems  of  social  life  generally,  so  that  the  reduction, 
if  not  the  elimination,  of  the  conditions  which  foster  delinquency  must 
attend  upon  the  slower  movement  of  general  welfare.  The  experience  in 
the  handling  of  juvenile  delinquents  through  attempted  modification  of 
criminal  law  in  juvenile  courts  and  probation  and  in  child  guidance 
clinics  has  definitely  strengthened,  in  the  child  welfare  movement, 
the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  general  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment as  well  as  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  individual  child. 

The  problem  of  making  the  juvenile  courts  more  effective  involves  the 
future  of  our  law  schools,  where  lawyers  and  judges  receive  their  major 
conceptions  and  training.87  The  aim  of  the  juvenile  court  to  protect  society 
by  better  care  of  the  child  conflicts  sharply  with  the  older  legal  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility  and  the  necessity  for  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
We  have  here  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  child 
welfare  programs  by  the  character  of  professional  education  and  training, 
and  also  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  immediate 
situation  of  the  child  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made. 

86  Boys'  Club  Federation  of  America,  Annual  Report,  1931. 

86  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  (Preliminary  Report), 
Section  IV-C,  2,  "Delinquency,"  p.  540. 

87  For  a  discussion  of  law  schools,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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The  Child  Laborer. — The  hazards  of  adolescents,  physical,  mental 
and  moral,  reflected  in  the  incidence  of  accidents,  mortality,  delinquency 
and  personality  difficulties,  render  the  employment  of  young  persons  a 
matter  of  social  importance  because  under  present  conditions  these 
hazards  are  usually  increased  by  employment.  The  young  worker,  often 
only  a  child  just  entering  upon  adolescence,  is  called  upon  to  work  under 
conditions  and  for  periods  established  for  the  adult  workers  in  the 
factory,  store  or  office.  Those  concerned  about  child  labor  have  been 
moved  by  these  considerations  to  seek  legislation  prohibiting  or  restricting 
such  employment  and  so  protecting  the  child  when  employed  in  business, 
industry  and  agriculture.  Whenever  possible  the  attempt  is  made  to 
prevent  or  postpone  employment  through  further  schooling  or  help  to  the 
home. 

Child  labor  laws  protect  the  growing  child  by  establishing  a  minimum 
age  for  work,  by  prescribing  certain  minimum  standards  of  physical 
development  and  educational  fitness  for  employment  and  by  regulating 
the  hours  and  conditions  under  which  children  may  work.  Because  of  the 
variations  and  numerous  exceptions  in  the  laws  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
summary  account  of  the  situation.  In  general,  fourteen  years  has  been 
recognized  as  a  minimum  legal  age  for  employment  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) in  all  but  2  states,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  both  of  which  are  non- 
industrial.  This  prohibition  of  employment  under  a  certain  age  has  been 
reinforced  in  38  states  by  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  requiring 
completion  of  a  prescribed  number  of  grades,  and  in  10  states  by  required 
attendance  at  continuation  schools.  As  a  further  means  of  controlling  the 
situation,  employment  or  work  certificates  are  required  in  all  but  3 
states  before  the  child  may  legally  go  to  work.  Physical  examination 
before  the  issuance  of  work  certificates  provides  a  further  control,  since  a 
certificate  may  be  refused  if  the  child's  health  is  deemed  unsatisfactory. 
Limitation  of  daily  and  weekly  hours  and  prohibition  of  night  work  also 
operate  to  regulate  child  labor  in  most  states.  In  certain  occupations 
especially  hazardous  to  life,  health  and  morals,  the  employment  of  minors 
is  further  restricted  or  prohibited.  In  a  few  states  additional  compensation 
is  provided  for  illegally  employed  minors  who  are  injured  while  at  work.88 
Some  indication  of  the  dangers  to  young  employees  is  seen  in  the  White 
House  Conference  findings.  In  16  states  reporting,  between  20,000  and 
25,000  children  under  18,  approximately  3,000  of  whom  are  under  16,  are 
injured  annually.  In  13  states  reporting,  at  least  1,100  children  under  18 
are  killed  or  permanently  injured  each  year.89 

The  enactment  of  these  various  regulations  and  prohibitions  has 
been  obtained  by  continuous  efforts  of  child  welfare  and  child  labor 

88  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Child  Labor  Facts  and  Figures,  Publication  no.  197,  1930. 

89  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  III-D,  "Child  Labor,"  p.  208. 
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organizations  seeking  acceptance  of  the  underlying  principles  and  of  the 
progressive  improvement  in  standards  and  enforcement  to  which  public 
opinion  has  gradually  been  won.  Wide  variations  are  found  among  the 
states  with  respect  to  maximum  and  minimum  protection  given  by  the 
law.90  The  attempt  to  regulate  child  labor  through  federal  legislation  has 
been  defeated  thus  far  but  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  sub- 
mitted in  1924,  to  permit  regulation  of  labor  of  children  under  18  is  now 
before  the  state  legislatures.  It  has  been  ratified  in  6  states.91 

The  effectiveness  of  legislative  enactments  depends  upon  their  enforce- 
ment. This  is  generally  conceded  to  vary  in  the  different  states,  as  shown 
by  numerous  investigations  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  extent 
to  which  children  may  be  illegally  employed  is  shown  by  figures  for  New 
York,  one  of  the  few  states  to  publish  figures  showing  the  numbers  of 
children  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  state  child  labor  law. 
In  1928  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department  reported  that  1,498  boys 
and  girls  were  found  illegally  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  state  and 
2,754  in  mercantile  establishments.  Of  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls 
under  18  found  at  work  20  percent  and  63  percent  respectively  came 
within  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law.  Of  these,  66  in  factories  and 
779  in  stores  were  under  14  years  of  age,  the  minimum  for  legal  employ- 
ment; 246  in  factories  and  248  in  stores  worked  illegal  hours;  and  1,336 
in  factories  and  1,917  in  stores  were  without  the  required  employment 
certificate.92  Legislation  often  expresses  an  aspiration  toward  improved 
protection  of  child  life  which  must  wait  for  many  years  before  the  public 
generally  and  employers  specifically  are  ready  to  accept  a  new  standard 
and  see  it  enforced. 

Since  much  child  labor  arises  from  economic  need,  the  maintenance  of 
the  child's  home  life  through  mothers'  aid  and  widows'  pensions,  work- 
men's compensation  for  accidents  and  other  means  for  rendering  wage 
earning  by  young  children  unnecessary  should  be  emphasized  as  indirect 
but  effective  methods  of  preventing  child  labor.  Welfare  agencies,  public 
and  private,  have  stressed  the  importance  of  keeping  young  children  from 
going  to  work  whenever  possible.  The  growing  enrollment  in  the  upper 
grades  of  elementary  schools,  in  the  high  schools  and  vocational  schools 
indicates  a  tendency  to  postpone  employment  and  to  prolong  schooling. 
Whether  this  tendency  will  continue  is  difficult  to  say.  Child  labor  has 
been  decreasing  during  the  depression,  as  shown  by  reports  of  work  per- 
mits issued  by  various  states.93 

90  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  no.  197,  op.  cit. 

91  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  7,  1931. 

92  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commissioner 
for  1928,  Albany,  1929,  pp.  119,  120,  132,  134. 

93Keeler,  Miriam,  "Re-educating  the  Jobless  Child,"  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine, 
November,  1931,  vol.  X,  no.  2,  pp.  72-78. 
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The  need  of  both  educational  and  vocational  guidance  for  the  boy  and 
girl  is  generally  conceded,  but  operating  programs  are  limited  in  number 
and  extent.  Various  theories  of  vocational  guidance  are  being  advocated, 
based  upon  different  methods  of  measuring  aptitudes  and  abilities  and 
different  programs  of  relating  education  to  economic  life,  so  that  no 
definite  trend  may  be  seen.94 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for 
public  schools  to  accept  responsibility  for  guidance  and  to  assume  it  as  one 
of  the  techniques  of  educational  training.  Both  state  and  city  school 
systems  have  given  attention  to  the  development  of  materials  bearing  on 
guidance  and  to  organization  of  programs  and  procedures  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  ideas  developed.95  The  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  indicate  that  vocational  guidance  may  become  more 
important  in  the  future.96 

In  attempting  to  discover  the  trends  in  child  labor  and  employment  of 
minors,  an  initial  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  basic  data  because  of 
changes  in  the  enumeration  dates.  In  Chapter  VI  allowance  has  been 
made  for  these  differences  and  the  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  since  1900  in  the  proportion  of  children,  10  to  15  years  of 
age,  gainfully  employed.  In  1900,  18  percent  of  the  children  between  these 
ages  were  gainfully  occupied  and  in  1930  only  4.7  percent.  In  each  of  the 
major  occupational  groups  the  actual  numbers  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  have  declined  since  1900,  except  in  the  clerical  group  where  the 
numbers  increased  until  1920  and  then  fell  off  sharply. 

The  proportion  of  young  people  16  to  19  years  of  age  who  were 
gainfully  employed  likewise  declined  in  the  decade  1920  to  1930.  The 
decline  was  more  marked  for  young  people  16  and  17  years  of  age  than  for 
those  18  and  19  but  the  trend  was  unmistakable  for  all  of  these  ages.97 

The  future  trends  in  the  employment  of  children  and  the  occupations 
of  minors  are  closely  associated  with  the  trends  in  our  economic  life.  If 
the  working  period  of  adults  (days  per  week  and  hours  per  day)  declines, 
the  necessity  of  employing  minors  and  children  may  be  more  critically 
questioned.  This  will  raise  many  problems  for  the  schools,  which  will  have 
to  face  the  task  of  devising  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  secondary  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  varied  capacities  and  needs  of  the  adolescent  population 
in  terms  of  the  social-economic  life  they  are  to  lead.  The  whole  question 
of  the  relation  of  education  to  the  needs  of  society  will  undergo  extensive 
redefinition  with  changes  in  economic  life. 

94  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  M.  M.  Proffitt,  Industrial  Education,  1930,  Bulletin  no.  16, 
pp.  188-190. 
96  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

96  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  III-D,  "Vocational  Guidance  and  Child 
Labor,"  p.  191  f. 

97  See  Chap.  VI. 
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III.    CHILD    NURTURE 

As  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  the  larger  construc- 
tive efforts  on  behalf  of  children  and  youth  are  taking  place  through  the 
modification  of  the  daily  child  caring  practices  in  schools,  playgrounds, 
youth  organizations,  camps,  religious  agencies  and  the  home.  At  the  same 
time  the  responsibilities  for  child  nurture  are  being  distributed;  the  home 
and  family  are  apparently  being  superseded  for  certain  aspects  of  child 
nurture  by  these  various  agencies  to  which  children  are  entrusted 
by  the  parents.  Conversely,  the  family  is  being  called  upon  to 
assume  more  responsibility  for  certain  phases  of  child  care,  especially 
mental  health.  In  this  section  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  what 
direction  these  movements  are  taking,  by  examining  a  few  of  the  develop- 
ments in  schools,  in  extra-school  agencies  and  in  the  family,  where  certain 
activities  influencing  child  care  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  trends. 
For  the  basic  trends  in  schools,  Chapter  VII  should  be  consulted. 

The  Schools. — Three  aspects  of  school  programs  and  procedures  have 
been  selected  to  show  their  growing  importance  for  the  welfare  of  children : 
(1)  recognition  of  individual  differences  and  the  status  of  the  child;  (2) 
promotion  of  health  and  hygiene;  and  (3)  preparation  for  social  life. 

The  recognition  of  individual  differences  among  children,  with  the 
realization  that  each  child  is  a  unique  individual  for  whom  the  school 
program  should  be  adapted,  is  an  illustration  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  individual  variability.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  several  aspects  of 
school  procedures.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  mental  tests  and  measure- 
ments, especially  since  the  war,  may  be  interpreted  as  a  recognition  of 
differences  in  mental  ability  and  other  capacities.  No  direct  evidence  may 
be  cited  of  the  actual  number  of  children  tested,  but  the  number  of  test 
blanks  sold  by  a  leading  supplier  has  grown;  under  500,000  intelligence 
tests  were  sold  in  1919-1920,  while  in  1930-1931  over  5,000,000  were  sold. 
Sales  of  achievement  tests  increased  1,300  percent  from  1921-1922  to 
1930-1931. 98  In  1923  research  departments  which  included  testing  in 
their  work  were  reported  in  45  school  systems,"  while  in  1931  there  were 
157  such  bureaus  reported.100  In  1925  a  study  showed  215  cities  using 
tests  and  measurements  to  classify  pupils  into  homogeneous  or  ability 
groupings.101  Recently  this  grouping  of  children  of  similar  mental  levels 
into  separate  classes  has  been  under  critical  scrutiny  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  child's  reactions  and  personality  development,  indicating  a  possible 

98  Private  communication  from  a  leading  publisher  of  mental  test  blanks. 

99  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Research  Bureaus  in  City  School  Systems, 
City  School  Leaflet  no.  5,  January,  1923. 

100  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Educational  Directory  1931,  Bulletin  no.  1,  Part  III. 

101  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Uses  of  Intelligence  and  Achievement 
Tests  in  215  Cities,  City  School  Leaflet  no.  20,  March,  1925. 
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modification  of  the  present  practices  of  classification.102  In  so  far  as  the 
mental  ability  of  the  individual  child  is  revealed,  it  offers  possibilities 
for  more  intelligent  treatment,  especially  of  the  superior,  gifted  child  at 
one  extreme  and  the  mentally  retarded  at  the  other. 

TABLE  4. — INCREASE  IN  CLASSES  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT,  1922-1930° 


Year 

Pupils  enrolled 

Number  of  cities 

Number  of  states 

1922 

23,252 

133 

23 

1927.   .. 

51,814 

218 

32 

1930  

55,154 

315 

40 

«  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  E.  H.  Martens,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  1928-1930,  Bulletin  1931,  no.  20, 
Chapter  XI,  "Education  of  Exceptional  Children"  (advance  pages),  p.  20. 

The  detection  of  children  with  low  mental  ability  has  made  possible 
important  changes  in  their  treatment.  The  provision  of  institutional 
training  for  mentally  deficient  children  and  of  custodial  care  for  the  low 
grade  mentally  deficient,  the  imbecile  and  the  idiot,  who  must  be  segre- 
gated for  life,  has  been  increasing  (Chap.  VI). 

Another  indication  of  the  recognition  of  individual  differences  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  organization  of  classes  for  children  with  various  handicaps 
and  defects  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum  educational  opportunity 
commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  adapted  to  their  impairments.  The 
need  for  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  like  handicaps  to  justify  the 
formation  of  these  classes  largely  restricts  their  use  to  the  cities  at  present. 
The  number  of  children  receiving  special  education  in  cities  of  10,000 
and  more  in  1928  indicates  the  diversity  of  these  classes103  (Chap.  VII) : 

Blind104 6,084 

Partially  seeing105 5,000 

Deaf104 17,582 

Defective  speech 52,112 

Crippled: 

Public  schools 10,038 

State  hospitals  and  schools  and  private  schools106 1,480 

Malnourished  and  underweight 31,186 

Behavior  problems 9,040 

Gifted  children 3,883 

102  Keliher,  A.  V.,  A  Critical  Study  of  Homogeneous  Grouping,  Teachers  College  Con- 
tributions to  Education,  no.  452,  New  York,  1931;  A.  W.  Brown  and  C.  Lind,  "School 
Achievement  in  Relation  to  Mental  Age,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  November, 
1931,  vol.  XXII,  p.  561;  H.  A.  Gray  and  L.  S.  Hollingworth,  "Achievement  of  Gifted 
Children  Enrolled  and  Not  Enrolled  in  Special  Classes,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
November,  1931,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  255;  H.  W.  Nudd,  Purpose  and  Scope  of  Visiting  Teacher 
Work,  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  Reprint  Series  no.  3, 1926. 

103  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  A.  O.  Heck,  Special  Schools  and  Classes  in  Cities  of  10,000 
Population  and  More  in  U.  S.,  Bulletin  1930,  no.  7. 

104  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  1930,  no.  16,  Chapters  XXVI-XXVII  (1927). 
106  White  House  Conference  1930,  op.  cit.,  Section  III-F,  "Special  Classes,"  pp.  232-234. 
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Reference  should  also  be  made  to  provisions  for  the  delicate  child  in  city 
school  systems  as  another  evidence  of  this  tendency.106 

If  the  principle  of  recognizing  individual  differences  is  extended,  as 
various  proponents  have  urged,  individualized  instruction  may  become 
more  frequent  and  effective.  The  underlying  purpose  is  to  provide 
adequately  in  the  child's  schooling  for  what  he,  as  an  individual,  is  best 
able  to  do,  as  indicated  in  the  following  quotation: 

An  outstanding  trend  (over  a  period  of  two  decades)  in  American  elementary 
education  is  concern  for  the  individual  pupils.  The  various  practices  developed 
which  definitely  aim  to  meet  individual  needs  of  pupils  follow : 

A.  Adjusting  to  individual  differences  while  retaining  the  class  organization — 

(1)  Coaching  laggards — Batavia  plan. 

(2)  Extra  time  for  laggards. 

(3)  Study  of  problem  cases. 

(4)  Ability  grouping. 

(5)  Differentiated  assignments. 

(6)  Grouping  within  class  according  to  subject  utility. 

(7)  Group-study  plan. 

(8)  Cooperative  group  plan. 

(9)  Guidance  plans. 
(10)  Adjustment  rooms. 

B.  Adjusting  to  individual  differences  with  the  class  broken  up — 

(1)  Dalton  plan. 

(2)  Winnetka  plan. 

(3)  Oxford  idea. 

C.  New  or  progressive  education  plans  which  purport  to  consider  individuals  in  a 
larger  degree — 

(1)  Fairhope  Organic  School. 

(2)  Project  plans. 

(3)  Creative  education. 

(4)  "  Schools  that  are  prophecies  "  (as  reported  in  N.  E.  A.  Journal  now  and 
again  during  1929-1930). 

D.  Plans  for  individualization  of  instruction  in  the  small  elementary  school — 

(1)  Individual  assignments. 

(2)  Problem-project  methods. 

(3)  Directed  study. 

(4)  Socialized  recitation.107 

The  introduction  of  the  departmental  and  platoon  type  of  organization 
may  be  cited  as  another  method  of  facilitating  the  individual  child's 
progress  through  the  schools.  In  the  biennium  1928-1930,  85  cities 
reported  the  introduction  of  one  or  both  plans  or  some  modification 
thereof  into  one  or  more  schools.  Platoon  schools  (Chap.  VII)  increased 

106  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  James  F.  Rogers,  Schools  and  Classes  for  Delicate  Children, 
Bulletin  1930,  no.  22. 

107Speer,  R.  K.,  "Elementary  Education,  Division  XXVII,  School  Developments: 
Individual  Differences  of  Pupils,"  American  Yearbook  1930,  pp.  833-834.  For  further 
discussion  of  individualized  treatment  of  the  child,  see  Chap.  VII. 
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to  850  in  154  cities  in  1929  since  their  inception  in  1902. 108  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  concern  for  the  individual's  progress  through  the  schools  may 
be  seen  in  the  Yearbook  on  Articulation  in  Schools.109 

The  status  or  place  of  the  individual  child  in  the  school  program  is 
revealed  by  the  different  methods  of  handling  instruction  and  learning. 
The  child  may  be  considered  either  as  a  more  or  less  passive  recipient  of 
teaching  and  training,  or  as  an  active  agent  in  learning  and  adaptation 
to  situations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  any  trends  in  this  field 
beyond  indicating  a  limited  movement  toward  the  latter  plan,  which, 
however,  is  being  opposed  by  those  who  deplore  this  seeming  weakening 
of  discipline,  system  and  thoroughness.110 

The  movement  from  "teaching  to  learning,'*  to  use  an  oft  quoted 
phrase,  may  be  seen  in  the  rise  of  experimental  schools,  both  private  and 
public,  the  use  of  project  methods,  activities,  units  and  similar  procedures, 
especially  those  of  group  work,  to  evoke  the  child's  interests  and  activities 
within  a  socialized  environment.  The  common  aim  of  these  different 
procedures  may  be  interpreted  as  enhancing  the  child's  place  in  education 
and  respecting  his  purposes  as  valuable,  while  according  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  social  environment  of  learning. 

The  critics  of  these  procedures  stress  the  importance  of  instruction 
in  a  definite  content  through  the  use  of  tested  methods  of  teaching,  and 
dispute  the  merits  of  the  activity  program  as  "play."111  The  "Stalwart" 
doctrines,  as  W.  C.  Bagley  has  named  them,  are  to  be  seen  in  contrast 
with  the  child-centered,  progressive  or  child  development  views  of  educa- 
tion.112 So  long  as  these  opposing  viewpoints  are  in  conflict  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  state  which  way  the  trend  is  moving  or  will  move.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  status  of  the  child  in  these 
experiments  has  been  changed  toward  that  of  an  individual  whose  per- 
sonal interests  and  purposes  are  being  accorded  a  larger  value  in  educa- 
tion— at  least  equal  to  the  concern  shown  for  the  content  of  instruction. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  techniques  for  dis- 
covering the  difficulties  of  the  individual  pupil  in  mastering  specific  sub- 
jects and  for  providing  the  special  training  needed  to  overcome  them. 
Under  the  general  term  of  remedial  teaching,  the  failures  and  retardations 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  being  given  attention  with  a  conse- 

108  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928,  Bulletin  1930,  no. 
16,  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  "Significant  Movements  in  City  School  Systems,"  pp.  93-100. 

109  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence,  Articulation  of 
the  Units  of  American  Education,  7th  Yearbook,  1929. 

110  Bagley,  W.  C.,  Education,  Crime  and  Social  Progress,  New  York,  1931,  Chap.  II,  p. 
15;  Bode,  B.  H.,  "Education  at  the  Crossroads,"  Progressive  Education,  November,  1931, 
vol.  VIII,  p.  543. 

111  Bagley,  op.  tit.,  Chap.  V,  p.  87. 

112  Rugg,  H.  O.  and  Shumaker,  A.,  Child-Centered  School,  An  Appraisal  of  New  Educa- 
tion, New  York,  1928. 
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quent  beneficent  influence  upon  the  child.113  The  expansion  in  arts  and 
handicrafts  especially  illustrates  the  trend  toward  stressing  individual 
creative  achievement;  the  more  liberal  schools  favor  the  child's  self- 
selected  tasks  as  the  most  desirable  form  of  educational  procedure, 
at  least  for  the  more  intelligent  pupils.  The  importance  for  child  welfare 
of  this  recognition  of  individual  differences  in  abilities,  needs  and  inter- 
ests cannot  be  overemphasized,  since  each  step  in  that  direction  im- 
plies a  greater  concern  for  the  child  and  a  willingness  to  help  him  in  his 
development. 

The  attention  given  to  child  health  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
growing  attention  to  child  welfare  in  schools.  As  described  in  the  section 
on  medical  care,  physicians  and  other  specialists  are  coming  into  the 
school  not  only  to  diagnose  defects  and  control  communicable  diseases, 
but  to  further  child  health  through  more  positive  efforts.  Health  educa- 
tion received  a  considerable  impetus  after  the  war  and  has  more  recently 
been  undergoing  changes  in  content  and  method  in  the  direction  of  closer 
integration  with  the  other  school  work.114  In  36  states  teaching  of  physical 
education  is  required  by  law,  and  in  17  states  there  are  state  directors  of 
physical  education.  In  20  states  medical  examinations  of  pupils  are  re- 
quired annually  by  law.  In  40  states  courses  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
are  now  required  by  law.115  The  health  work  in  rural  schools,  which  has 
lagged  behind  city  schools,  is  reported  to  be  progressing.  The  school 
lunch  is  being  used  as  an  occasion  for  health  teaching.  Physical  education 
has  been  undergoing  changes  which  may  be  briefly  characterized  as 
favoring  the  individual  child.116 

The  mental  health  of  the  school  child  calls  for  special  notice  as  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing  importance.  With  the  rise  of  child  guidance  clinics  (see 
section  on  delinquent  child)  the  schools  began  to  seek  advice  occasionally 
for  difficult  or  problem  cases.  The  services  of  visiting  teachers  in  helping 
the  child  to  a  better  adjustment  was  another  factor  in  the  school's  willing- 
ness to  consider  mental  health  problems.117  Child  guidance  clinics  have 
been  established  within  the  school  organization  as  part  of  the  educational 
system,  notably  in  Newark,118  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Erie, 

113  "Psychology  of  School  Subjects,"  Review  of  Educational  Research,  December,  1931, 
vol.  I,  pp.  328-354,  367-370. 

114  Franzen,  R.,  Health  Education  Tests,  School  Health  Research  Monographs,  no.  1, 
American  Child  Health  Association,  New  York,  1929;  "Health,"  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  op.  cit.,  pp.  398-402. 

116  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  James  F.  Rogers,  State-wide  Trends  in  School  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education,  May  1930,  Pamphlet  no.  5. 

116  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928,  Bulletin  1930, 
no.  16,  James  F.  Rogers,  "School  Health  Work,"  pp.  174-176. 

117  Taylor,  G.  R.,  "Understanding  and  Guidance  of  the  Problem  Child,"  Child  Health 
Magazine,  February,  1924,  vol.  V,  pp.  68-70. 

118  Robinson,  B.  B.,  "Department  of  Child  Guidance  of  Newark  Public  Schools," 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  February,  1932,  vol.  V,  p.  359. 
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Providence  and  more  recently  in  New  York  City.  In  Massachusetts  15 
traveling  clinics  from  the  Division  of  Mental  Deficiency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Diseases  are  available  to  visit  school  systems  upon 
request  of  the  local  authorities.  The  best  index  of  the  school's  attitude 
toward  mental  health  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  handling  the  daily 
school  program  and  the  relation  with  the  child's  home.  The  treatment  of 
the  child  when  he  first  enters  school  and  the  handling  of  truancy,  mis- 
conduct, non-promotion  or  skipping  grades,  as  well  as  recreation  and 
social  life,  are  to  be  regarded  as  critical  tests  of  the  school's  concern  for 
mental  health.  Wherever  the  child's  personality  is  involved,  lack  of 
understanding  and  helpful  insight  may  prove  destructive  to  his  mental 
health.119  There  is  no  way,  short  of  intimate  personal  observation  of 
individual  cases,  to  tell  whether  this  mental  hygiene  approach  or  view- 
point is  gaining  ground,  but  at  least  these  topics  are  being  discussed  and 
considered  not  only  by  the  mental  hygiene  group,  but  by  educators  gen- 
erally. These  developments  may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  an 
emerging  policy  toward  problems  of  maladjustment  or  mental  ill  health 
in  school  children  and  probably  of  increased  activity  in  that  direction. 

Only  scattered  instances  may  be  found  of  actual  programs  for  con- 
serving mental  health  in  the  schools,  but  in  educational  literature  there 
are  many  discussions  of  the  strategic  place  of  the  school  for  such  a  purpose. 
Since  the  school  is  the  most  important  agency  in  child  rearing,  after  the 
home,  the  teacher's  ability  to  understand  a  child's  development  and  her 
insight  into  his  emotional  and  personality  needs  are  critical  factors.  One 
study  of  teachers'  attitudes  toward  child  personality  problems  indicates 
that  teachers  have  not  been  prepared  for  this  work.120  In  Massachusetts 
a  definite  program  of  educating  teachers  to  recognize  their  opportunities 
for  helping  children  to  better  adjustment  was  begun  in  1931  with  the 
free  distribution  of  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  mental  hygiene.121 
Another  important  development  is  the  announcement  of  an  experimental 
teachers'  college  in  which  a  knowledge  of  child  development,  physical, 
mental  and  emotional,  will  be  the  central  core  of  the  work.122  At  various 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  throughout  the  country  efforts  are 
under  way,  especially  for  teachers  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
to  give  teachers  an  insight  into  child  personality  needs  and  difficulties 

119  From  records  of  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York. 

120  \Vickman,  E.  K.,  Children's  Behavior  and  Teachers'  Attitudes,  Commonwealth  Fund, 
New  York,  1928;  Mary  B.  Sayles,  Problem  Children  in  School,  Joint  Committee  on  Methods 
of  Preventing  Delinquency,  Publication  no.  4,  New  York,  1925. 

121  Understanding  the  Child,  a  quarterly  magazine  published  and  circulated  among  school 
teachers  by  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Boston,   Massachusetts, 
beginning  January  1931;  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Behavior  Problems  of 
School  Children,  Pamphlet,  1931. 

122  Editorial,    "  Announcement  of   a   New  Type   of   Teacher  Training  Institution," 
Elementary  School  Journal,  November,  1931,  vol.  XXXII,  no.  3. 
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so  that  they  can  deal  more  intelligently  with  children  just  beginning  their 
schooling. 

Efforts  to  prepare  the  individual  for  social  life  are  of  importance  to 
child  nurture,  especially  as  illustrating  the  assumption  by  the  schools  of 
responsibilities  formerly  considered  the  duties  of  the  home  and  church. 
Character  education  and  moral  education  have  developed  widely  since 
the  war.  In  22  states  (1929)  courses  in  these  subjects  are  required  by 
law.123  As  in  the  case  of  health  education,  there  seems  to  be  a  movement 
from  direct  didactic  instruction,  which  has  been  found  undesirable  and 
ineffective  by  some  students.124  A  recent  publication  has  expressed  dis- 
approval of  isolated  "character  teaching"  and  emphasized  the  belief 
that  to  the  extent  that  a  curriculum  makes  a  sincere,  intelligent  and  cou- 
rageous attack  upon  the  real  problems  of  living  it  meets  the  requirements 
for  character  education.125  The  character  education  program  is  tending 
to  merge  with  mental  hygiene  in  stressing  total  personality  development 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  social  adjustments  and  emotional 
experiences  in  forming  the  child's  conduct,  viz.:  "For  him  [the  mental 
hygienist]  the  cardinal  condition  influencing  behavior  and  therefore  the 
fundamental  factor  in  directing  the  learning  process,  is  the  social  environ- 
ment. Education  is,  for  him,  a  process  whereby  the  child's  development 
is  governed  by  personal  attitudes — the  attitudes  of  parents,  classmates, 
teachers,  toward  the  individual  child's  behavior."126 

Preparation  for  family  life  and  child  rearing  is  another  development 
expressive  of  this  interest  in  the  future  social  life  of  the  child.  Many 
experiments  are  being  conducted  in  this  field  with  the  idea  of  teaching 
information  and  skills  as  well  as  developing  the  more  fundamental  atti- 
tudes, beliefs  and  values  involved  in  successful  marriage  and  parenthood. 
Courses  in  child  development  and  the  problems  of  family  life  are  being 
given  at  the  elementary,  secondary  and  college  level,  particularly  in 
home  economics  departments.127 

The  preparation  of  the  child  for  citizenship  through  specific  courses 
of  training  has  been  especially  prominent  since  the  war.  Many  states 
have  legislative  requirements  for  these  courses.128  The  question  of  what 
the  schools  can  and  should  do  to  foster  a  better  society  is  perhaps  the 

123  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1929,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1930,  p.  57. 

124  Hartshorne,  H.,  May,  M.,  and  Mailer,  J.  G.,  Studies  in  the  Nature  of  Character, 
Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1928-1929;  "character  is  caught, 
not  taught." 

126  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence,  Character  Educa- 
tion Commission,  Tenth  Yearbook,  Washington,  1932. 

126 Line,  W.,  "Mental  Hygiene  and  Progressive  Education,"  Mental  Hygiene,  October, 
1931,  vol.  XV,  pp.  747-748. 

127  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III-A,  Education 
for  Home  and  Family  Life,  2  vols. 

128  Pierce,  B.  L.,  Civic  Attitudes  in  American  School  Textbooks,  University  of  Chicago, 
1930,  Chapter  XXIII,  pp.  229-231. 
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livest  issue  today  in  educational  discussions.  The  schools  are  being  criti- 
cized by  both  educators  and  laymen  as  responsible  for  many  undesirable 
aspects  of  social  life  either  because  of  what  they  do  or  fail  to  do.129  There 
have  been  a  number  of  individual  and  group  investigations  and  several 
commissions  have  engaged  in  attempts  to  formulate  programs  for  the 
social  studies,  the  most  recent  large  scale  approach  being  the  Commission 
on  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Schools,  sponsored  by  the  American  Historical 
Association,  which  is  to  report  in  1934.  The  developments  in  this  field 
give  the  impression  (nothing  more  definite  is  now  possible)  that  there 
may  be  a  similar  evolution  here  as  in  physical  education,  health  and 
character  education,  from  didactic  teaching  and  drill  about  government 
and  social  life  to  a  broader  consideration  of  the  underlying  social  philoso- 
phy, of  theories  of  conduct  and  of  personality  development,  of  which  the 
individual  child's  social  conduct  is  an  expression.  It  is  too  early  to  predict 
any  trend,  but  a  forecast  of  this  tendency  is  already  appearing  in  some 
recent  publications,  viz.:  "The  point  of  departure  for  civic  training  is 
the  child,  and  the  goal  may  be  that  no  one  escapes  the  formal  educational 
system  with  a  disintegrated,  disordered,  or  unbalanced  personality,  of  a 
type  that  will  obstruct  the  processes  of  orderly  human  relations  in  the 
field  of  the  political.  Social  and  political  attitudes  are  determined  far 
earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  many  of  them,  in  fact,  in  preschool 
years."130 

These  various  approaches  to  the  question  of  preparing  the  child  for 
social  life  are  of  significance  for  child  nurture  because,  as  pointed  out 
above,  they  are  tending  more  toward  the  realization  that  wholesome, 
well  adjusted  children,  whose  normal  activities  and  life  interests  are 
being  fulfilled  under  wise,  helpful  guidance,  are  by  that  very  process 
learning  to  be  socially  desirable  adults.  The  goal  is  to  develop  a  way  of 
life  for  children  and  young  persons.  As  this  point  of  view  becomes  clearer 
and  more  widely  accepted,  the  schools  may  be  expected  to  take  a  larger 
interest  in  the  better  nurture  of  the  child.  They  will  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  to  further  the  progress,  especially  through  modifica- 
tion of  procedures,  such  as  competitive  marks,  which  foster  unsocial 
attitudes. 

The  establishment  of  nursery  schools  is  significant  for  the  several 
topics  discussed  above  and  as  an  indication  of  child  welfare  tendencies. 
These  schools  are  developing  a  procedure  which  explicitly  recognizes 
individual  differences  and  the  need  for  socialized  education  and  they  are 
focusing  all  resources  and  specialized  techniques  on  fostering  the  whole- 
some growth  of  the  child — mental,  physical,  emotional  and  social.  More- 

129  Bagley,  op.  ciL,  Chap.  II,  p.  15. 

iso  Merriam,  C.  E.,  The  Making  of  Citizens,  University  of  Chicago,  1931,  pp.  326-334; 
National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence,  Character  Education 
Commission,  Tenth  Yearbook,  Washington,  1932. 
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over,  their  program  is  based  upon  the  inherent  interests  of  the  preschool 
child  and  endeavors  to  provide  the  facilities  and  equipment  for  their  full 
exercise  as  the  surest  way  of  helping  the  child  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
The  close  cooperation  with  the  home  and  family  of  the  child  indicates  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  assisting  families  in  providing  better  child 
care  and  of  integrating  home  and  school  life.  A  recent  compilation  shows 
that  nursery  schools  are  growing:  from  3  in  1918  to  203  in  1931,  of  which 
13  are  reported  as  being  operated  in  public  school  systems  as  laboratories 
for  demonstrating  methods  of  child  care  to  teachers,  students  and 
parents.131  A  White  House  Conference  inquiry  showed  60  relief  nursery 
schools,  169  independent  nursery  schools  and  114  nursery  schools  com- 
bined with  kindergartens,  or  343  in  all.  An  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
such  institutions  within  the  United  States  would  be  about  500. 132 

The  aspects  of  education  selected  for  discussion  here  as  illustrative 
of  the  school's  concern  for  child  welfare  are  only  indicative  of  develop- 
ments which  may  or  may  not  be  continuing  trends.  With  the  large  enroll- 
ment in  schools: 

1931  Change  from  1930 

Public  elementary  schools 21,211,325  decrease —  68,675 

Public  high  schools 4,354,815  increase— 324,815 

Private  schools — elementary  and  secondary 2,700,000 

and  the  funds  available  for  their  operation  ($3,200,000,000), 133  the 
schools  may  become  the  major  agents  in  the  constructive  movement  for 
healthier,  saner  children  and  youths. 

Play,  Recreation  and  Religious  Education. — The  facilities  for  children's 
play  and  recreation  have  been  increasing  as  shown  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
There  has  also  been  an  enlargement  of  programs  for  athletics,  games  and 
physical  education  in  the  schools.  With  this  growth  in  facilities  there  has 
been  an  evolution  in  practices  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  before  1900  formal  gymnastic  drill  prevailed;  this  was  followed 
by  an  emphasis  upon  athletics  and  highly  trained  teams;  then  came  the 
period  of  mass  activities  on  playgrounds,  now  yielding  to  the  present 
efforts  to  reach  the  individual  child  for  health  education  through  a  wide 
variety  of  methods,  most  of  which  stress  group  rather  than  competitive 
activities.134 

131  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  M.  D.  Davis,  A  Directory  of  Nursery  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  January,  1932,  Circular  no.  47;  G.  D.  Stoddard,  "Extending  the  Schools  Down- 
ward," Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  November,  1929,  vol.  XV,  pp.  581-592; 
National  Society  for  Study  of  Education,  Preschool  and  Parental  Education,  Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1929. 

132  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III-B,  Nursery 
Education,  pp.  9-10. 

133  "American  Education  in   1931,   "Office  of  Education  Release   (preliminary)   in 
Educational  Record,  January,  1932,  vol.  XIII,  p.  76. 

134  Personal  communication  from  staff  of  National  Recreation  Association. 
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The  introduction  into  the  playgrounds  of  story  telling  hours,  of 
handicrafts  and  the  arts,  of  dramatics  and  other  activities,  for  individuals 
and  groups,  shows  the  growing  realization  of  individual  differences  in 
capacities  and  needs,  the  importance  given  to  personality  growth  and 
social  adjustment  and  the  concern  for  the  child's  health.  These  interests 
are  reflected  in  the  professional  discussions  of  playground  and  recreational 
leaders  and  physical  educators  from  the  schools.135 

If  these  tendencies  continue  and  grow,  play  and  recreation  of  children 
may  become  one  of  the  major  instruments  of  child  nurture  because  they 
provide  such  excellent  indirect  but  effective  opportunities  for  fostering 
wholesome  development.  Noteworthy  is  the  interest  in  providing  play 
facilities  in  housing  programs,  especially  large  scale  developments.136  The 
frequent  lack  of  unified  programs  and  administration  by  school  and 
recreational  agencies  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  coordination  of 
efforts.137 

The  growth  in  summer  camps  and  weekend  camping  for  boys  and  girls 
exhibits  a  similar  evolution  in  practices  from  the  highly  organized  mass 
program  toward  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  individual  and 
group  activities,  designed  to  foster  mental  as  well  as  physical  health 
and  to  provide  better  social  adjustment  as  well  as  outdoor  life  and 
contact  with  nature.138  Camps  are  operated  by  the  different  organ- 
izations for  youth,  by  schools,  churches  and  private  individuals,  to 
offer  the  opportunities  which  the  child  of  the  city  lacks,  especially  the 
child  from  a  small  family.  Since  it  is  generally  recognized  that  families 
send  children  to  camps  for  the  experiences  (especially  for  better  social 
adjustment)  which  they  are  unable  to  provide  at  home,  the  rise  of 
organized  camps  may  be  interpreted  as  another  illustration  of  the  transfer 
of  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  home  to  an  outside  agency.  In  so 
far  as  camps  increasingly  have  medical,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
advisers,  as  well  as  special  teachers  for  swimming,  nature  lore,  handicrafts, 
the  arts  and  so  on,  they  may  be  regarded  as  agencies  of  growing  impor- 
tance for  child  nurture.139  The  extent  of  their  influence  is  seen  in  the  White 
House  Conference  estimate  of  3,000,000  boys  and  girls  participating 
in  camping  for  varying  periods  during  the  year.  Camps  for  the  under- 
nourished and  so-called  "fresh  air  camps,"  designed  to  alleviate  the 

135  Nash,  J.  B.,  and  assistants,  Symposium  on  Physical  Education  and  Health,  New  York 
University,  School  of  Education,  February  27-March  1,  1930. 

136  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  1931,  Committee 
on  Housing  and  Community  (unpublished) ;  also  records  of  National  Recreation  Association. 

137  On  public  school  recreational  facilities,  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

iss  por  history  of  camping,  see  Camping  Out,  a  manual  of  organized  camping,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association,  1927.  See  also  article  on  "Camping"  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  Ill,  New  York,  1930. 

139  Lieberman,  Joshua,  Creative  Camping,  National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  1931. 
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condition  of  the  child  from  the  congested,  poverty-stricken  areas  in  the 
cities,  are  also  to  be  noted. 

The  rise  of  organizations  for  youth,  especially  since  the  war,  is  part 
of  the  movement  to  provide  direction  and  guidance  to  boys  and  girls 
in  their  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities.  It  is  characteristic  of  these 
organizations  that  they  pledge  their  members  to  a  definite  code  of 
conduct,  offer  a  more  or  less  well  defined  scheme  of  honors  or  achieve- 
ments to  be  won  by  individual  efforts  and  are  closely  affiliated  or  spon- 
sored, in  many  cases,  by  religious  organizations  and  business  men's 
groups.  Since  they  offer  opportunities  for  healthy  activity,  such  as  hiking 
and  camping,  their  contribution  to  child  nurture  has  been  important.  In 
so  far  as  they  attempt  to  foster  specific  ideals  of  conduct  and  citizenship,140 
the  diversity  of  their  aims  and  standards  possibly  augments  the  confusion 
of  youth  facing  a  complicated  and  bewildering  social  life.  To  the  extent 
that  the  schools  enlarge  their  programs  to  provide  for  recreation, 
leisure  time  and  mental  health,  the  possibility  of  serious  conflict  with  the 
programs  of  these  youth  organizations  is  to  be  recognized,  unless  some 
merger  takes  place. 

The  patronage  of  commercial  amusements  by  children  and  young 
people  is  one  of  those  subject  about  which  there  is  general  knowledge  but 
not  much  actual  record.141  The  attendance  of  children  at  moving  pictures 
has  been  under  scrutiny  by  various  groups.  For  our  present  purposes  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  children  are  attending  moving  pictures  in 
large  numbers  and  are  apparently  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
education  thereby,  particularly  in  human  relations  and  more  specifically 
in  courtship  and  marriage.  Censorship  has  been  attempted  nationally  and 
by  state  and  local  organizations,  but  no  effort  will  be  made  to  assess  the 
efficacy  of  these  attempts.  While  many  persons  are  convinced  that  moving 
pictures  are  deleterious,  no  evidence  is  available  to  decide  the  question 
authoritatively.  In  1927-1928  the  National  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
the  Social  Values  in  Education  was  organized  and  it  has  under  way  a 
series  of  studies  on  this  problem.  Experiments  in  the  use  of  moving 
pictures  in  schools  are  now  being  made,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  indicating  their  value  for  certain  purposes.142  The  possibilities  of 
using  moving  pictures  in  the  guidance  of  youth  awaits  further  exploration. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  same  movement  toward  utilizing  play  and 
recreation,  camping  and  leisure  time,  to  further  child  welfare,  will  lead  to 
further  study  and  experiment  with  moving  pictures  as  an  instrument  for 
influencing  children.  The  importance  assigned  by  the  mental  hygiene 

140  Merriam,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

41  For  figures  regarding  commercial  amusements,  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

142  Freeman,  F.  N.,  and  others,  Visual  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1924;  F.  N. 
Freeman  and  B.  D.  Wood,  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Classroom,  Boston,  1929;  Bess  Goody- 
koontz,  "The  Talkie  Proves  a  Superior  Teacher,"  New  York  Times,  January  17,  1932. 
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group  (see  earlier  discussion)  to  experiences,  especially  emotional  experi- 
ences, in  the  life  of  the  child,  should  be  remembered  as  one  factor  in  the 
child's  attendance  at  moving  pictures.  Radio  broadcasting  organizations 
are  also  important  agencies  of  child  rearing  which  at  present  operate 
under  commercial  auspices.  The  recently  organized  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  represents  the  movement  to  bring  an 
educational  influence  to  bear  on  broadcasting. 

Another  influence  playing  upon  the  child  to  an  extent  difficult  to 
measure  is  the  opportunity  for  creative  work  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
fine  arts,  handicrafts  of  an  artistic  character  and  dramatic  productions.143 
For  further  discussion  of  these  topics  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter 
XIX.  Their  inclusion  in  this  chapter  is  by  way  of  recognizing  their  large 
significance  for  mental  health  and  personality  adjustment  of  young  people 
and  for  leisure  time  activities  in  adult  life.144 

Children's  reading,  both  books  and  periodicals,  is  another  factor  in  the 
child's  life  about  which  little  direct  evidence  may  be  offered,  but  which  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  significance,  not  merely  for  instruction, 
but  for  the  vicarious  experience  it  provides.  In  so  far  as  schools  are 
encouraging  reference  reading  as  a  supplement  to  or  substitute  for  text- 
books there  may  be  an  added  impetus  to  children's  reading  and  a  further 
recognition  of  its  potentialities  in  guiding  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of 
youth.  School  libraries  of  3,000  or  more  volumes  have  grown  from  947  in 
1923  to  1,982  in  1929.145 

The  available  material  on  Sunday  school  attendance,  religious  educa- 
tion and  church  programs  for  children  and  young  people  is  given  in 
Chapter  XX.  The  differing  aims,  purposes  and  activities  of  the  several 
religious  groups  render  impossible  any  general  statement  upon  the  role 
of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  child.  From  the  viewpoint  of  child  nurture 
the  important  question  is  what  conception  of  the  world  and  of  his  place 
therein  the  child  is  forming,  since  this  may  prove  of  greatest  importance 
in  his  personality  development  and  in  his  conduct.  Character  education  in 
the  schools  might  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  supplement  the  church 
and  home  in  the  ethical  instruction  of  children. 

A  consideration  of  the  developments  described  in  this  section  gives  the 
impression  of  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  influ- 
ences playing  upon  young  people  today  as  contrasted  with  the  situation 
thirty  years  ago  when  there  were  no  "movies,"  no  radio  programs,  few 
magazines,  no  tabloids,  only  a  limited  number  of  organized  playgrounds, 

143  Creative   Expression,   The   Progressive   Education   Association,   New   York,    1932; 
McGowan,  K.,  Footlights  Across  America  Towards  a  National  Theatre,  New  York,  1929. 

144  Smith,  M.  M.,  "The  Equipment  of  the  School  Theatre,"  Teachers  College  Digests  of 
Dissertations,  September,  1929-December,  1931,  binder  (unpublished). 

146  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Statistics  of  Public,  Society,  and  School  Libraries  1929, 
Bulletin  1930,  no.  37,  p.  2. 
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camps  and  programs  for  leisure  time.  Now  there  are  many  organizations 
and  agencies,  not  all  recognized  as  participating  in  child  rearing  but  really 
having  a  large  role  in  child  nurture  and  education.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  this  new  situation  is  the  lack  of  agreement  or  of  coordination 
in  aim  and  purpose  among  these  different  agencies,  so  that  the  individual 
child  is  exposed  successively  to  divergent  programs,  conflicting  purposes 
and  discrepant  philosophies  of  child  nurture.  Since  the  leaders  in  mental 
hygiene  are  stressing  the  importance  of  the  child's  need  of  security,  these 
incongruities  and  conflicts  in  his  experience  and  the  prevalence  of  com- 
petitive rivalry  in  so  many  children's  activities  merit  much  more  serious 
consideration  than  they  have  heretofore  received.  The  reconciliation  of  all 
these  intentional  and  unintentional  influences  upon  child  rearing  may  be 
considered  the  larger  problem  of  the  future,  since  the  major  achievements 
in  child  welfare  apparently  lie  in  the  improvement  of  day  by  day  child 
nurture.  The  measure  of  success  in  these  efforts  will  be  found  in  the 
reduction  in  the  numerous  manifestations  of  the  child's  distress  under  the 
conflicting  conditions  of  today  and  in  the  reduction  of  adult  crimes  and 
maladjustments  which  follow  after  difficulties  in  early  life. 

Parent  Education. — The  changes  taking  place  in  the  home  and  family, 
as  described  in  Chapter  XIII,  are  of  major  significance  for  children, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  find  unequivocal  evidence  of  what  they  may 
mean  for  the  child.  While  the  home  has  been  progressively  transferring  its 
functions  to  outside  agencies  and  giving  up  many  of  its  responsibilities, 
including  some  of  those  for  child  nurture,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
for  the  importance  of  the  home,  particularly  for  mental  health  and  the 
personality  development  of  the  child.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  many 
clinical  case  histories  of  mental  disorders  and  of  problem  children,  which 
point  to  parent-child  relationships  and  child  to  child  relationships  in 
early  years  as  crucial  factors  in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  individual. 
Attempts  to  reach  parents  and  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  child 
rearing  are  definitely  increasing  in  number  so  that  a  real  movement  or 
trend  in  that  direction  may  be  discovered  in  several  different  programs  of 
instruction  and  education.  In  so  far  as  these  efforts  are  directed  to  a 
modification  of  child  rearing  in  the  home,  they  are  important  factors  in  the 
larger  child  welfare  movement. 

Historically,  the  child  study  activity  of  the  1890's  under  the  leadership 
of  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Felix  Adler  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  parent 
education  movement,  which  subsequently  died  out,  only  to  be  revived 
about  1920  as  described  below.146  The  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  han- 
dling and  preparation  of  milk  for  infant  feeding,  given  through  milk 
stations  beginning  about  1900,  was  a  large  contribution  to  the  parent 

146  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education,  Preschool  and  Parental  Education,  Twenty- 
eighth  Yearbook  1929,  op.  ciL,  pp.  7-43. 
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education  movement  which  demonstrated  its  value  in  the  reduction  of 
gastro-intestinal  diseases  among  infants.147  The  child  health  and  "well 
baby"  consultation  centers  offered  further  opportunities  for  parent  educa- 
tion, not  only  for  physical  health,  but  for  mental  health,  which  will 
probably  become  increasingly  important  in  the  light  of  the  White  House 
Conference  report  which  stresses  the  importance  of  mental  health  in 
preventive  pediatrics.  The  pediatrician  and  public  health  nurse,  who 
come  into  close  contact  with  families,  as  well  as  many  social  workers 
(e.g.,  mothers'  pension  visitors),  also  have  potentialities  in  parent 
education. 

The  rapid  spread  all  over  the  country  of  programs  for  child  study 
began  around  1922,  about  the  time  the  Commonwealth  Fund  program  of 
child  guidance  clinics  and  visiting  teachers  was  being  inaugurated  and 
the  various  child  development  research  centers  and  nursery  school 
laboratories  were  being  started.148  The  clinics,  dealing  with  an  individual 
problem  child  or  delinquent,  have  been  undertaking  the  education,  or 
re-education,  of  the  family  of  the  child  as  part  of  their  task  of  helping  the 
child  to  a  better  adjustment.149  Their  case  studies  have  emphasized  the 
crucial  character  of  the  parental  attitudes  and  practices  for  the  child's 
mental  health  and  social  adjustment  and  the  difficulty  of  changing  those 
attitudes  and  practices  after  they  have  become  crystallized  and 
habitual.150  A  more  general  approach  to  parents  has  been  through  the 
organization  of  child  study  or  parent  education  groups,  particularly  for 
the  parents  of  young  children,  as  a  means  of  giving  the  parents  an  under- 
standing of  child  development  and  a  sympathetic  awareness  of  their 
child's  personality  needs.  The  attempt  to  foster  insight  by  the  parents  into 
their  own  personalities  and  their  relations  with  their  mates  and  children, 
is  the  basic  purpose  of  parent  education.  This  is  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  mental  hygiene  movement. 

The  spread  of  parent  education  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of 
programs  in  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California  and 
New  York  from  1921  to  1926.  Since  then  additional  programs  have  been 
inaugurated.151  The  state  universities  and  land  grant  colleges  have  been 
the  centers  for  these  programs  in  many  states  (notably  Iowa,  Minnesota 

147  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  (Preliminary  Report), 
Section  II-C,  "Milk  Production  and  Control." 

148  Truitt,  Ralph  P.,  and  others,  The  Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  the  Community,  Common- 
wealth Fund,  New  York,  1928;  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Twenty- 
eighth  Yearbook,  op.  cit.,  p.  31  f. 

149  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Twenty-eighth  Yearbook,  op.  cit.,  Part 
I,  Chap.  VII,  p.  121. 

150  Lee,  P.,  and  others,  Mental  Hygiene  and  Social  Work,  Commonwealth  Fund,  1929; 
Sayles,  M.  B.,  Problem  Child  at  Home,  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  1928;  Culbert, 
J.  F.,  Visiting  Teacher  at  Work,  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  1929. 

161  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Twenty-eighth  Yearbook,  op.  cit.t 
Chap.  X,  Part  I,  p.  275. 
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and  Georgia),  while  in  others  the  state  department  of  education  has  been 
responsible,  as  in  New  York,  California,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The 
extension  services  and  home  economics  work  have  been  conspicuous  in 
these  state  developments.  In  addition  to  state-wide  programs,  parent 
education  has  been  undertaken  by  the  public  school  systems  of  a  number 
of  cities,  such  as  Rochester,  Des  Moines,  Pasadena,  Cleveland  and 
Detroit.152  The  work  of  the  Child  Study  Association,  which  began  over 
forty  years  ago,  has  been  a  conspicuous  contribution  to  the  movement  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women  has  fostered  child  study 
groups  among  its  members.  The  rise  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  Associations  to  a  membership  of  1,511,203  in  1931  is  also 
indicative  of  the  trend.153  This  reaching  to  the  home  of  the  child,  especially 
of  the  preschool  child,  to  help  parents  in  wiser  child  rearing  is  fraught  with 
large  possibilities  for  child  welfare  and  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  how  the 
interest  in  guarding  the  wholesome  development  of  all  children  is  being 
translated  into  actual  practice.  The  attempt  to  influence  the  daily  life  of 
the  home  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  developments  of  recent 
years.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  movement  is  in  its  early  stages  and 
that  its  real  importance  will  not  be  revealed  for  a  decade  or  two. 

As  work  with  parents  has  shown  the  main  problem  to  be  that  of 
understanding  personality  development  and  mental  hygiene  principles, 
there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  possibility  of  laying  a  foundation 
for  parent  education  during  adolescence  through  better  personality 
adjustment  of  boys  and  girls.  Experiments  to  this  end  are  being  con- 
ducted in  schools  and  colleges  under  the  general  title  of  education  for 
home  and  family  life.  In  such  courses  the  interest  of  young  persons  in 
personal  relationships  is  being  directed  toward  a  clearer  understanding 
of  their  own  personalities  and  those  of  others.154  The  interests  of  the  parent 
education  and  the  mental  hygiene  movements  are  similar  in  this  respect 
and  mutually  reinforce  each  other. 

Child  Research. — The  modern  child  welfare  movement  is  largely  an 
attempt  to  put  into  practice  what  research  and  investigation  in  various 
aspects  of  child  growth  and  development  and  of  child  care  have  shown  to 
be  desirable.  No  account  of  the  trends  in  child  care  would  be  complete, 
therefore,  without  some  discussion  of  the  field  of  child  research  and  its 
expansion  during  the  past  few  decades.  Nor  can  we  foresee  the  probable 
future  trends  except  in  so  far  as  we  examine  the  direction  in  which  child 
research  is  moving,  since  the  programs  and  practices  of  tomorrow  will  be, 

152  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III-A,  Parent 
Education. 

163  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Proceedings  of  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Meeting,  vol.  35,  Washington,  1931,  p.  114. 

154  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III-A,  Education 
for  Home  and  Family  Life  at  Secondary  Level;  at  College  Level. 
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in  large  part,  applications  of  the  new  inventions  and  discoveries  now  in  the 
making.  For  present  purposes,  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years,  1920- 
1930,  will  serve  to  show  this  intimate  connection  between  practice  and 
research  and  indicate  the  present  trends  in  child  research. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  recent  research  is  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  study  of  individual  child  development,  as  contrasted  with  the 
study  and  measurement  of  large  numbers  of  children  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual child  is  lost  sight  of.  The  purpose  of  the  research  is  to  reveal  the 
pattern  of  growth  and  development  in  an  individual  child  over  a  period  of 
years,  using  a  variety  of  techniques  and  data  for  that  purpose:  "Indeed, 
the  sessions  devoted  to  this  subject  [growth  of  children]  left  a  rather 
definite  impression  that  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  in  which 
individual  rather  than  mass  studies  will  be  foremost."155 

In  order  to  study  the  individual  child  over  a  period  of  time,  some 
means  of  collecting  children  for  such  prolonged  study  was  necessary 
and  thus  the  nursery  school  laboratory  for  child  development  research  was 
evolved.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  laboratories  have  multiplied  in 
number  is  shown  by  the  expansion  from  2  or  3  started  about  1922  to  21 
reported  in  193 1.156  Most  of  these  laboratories  are  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  (universities  and  colleges)  where  child  development  research  is 
becoming  established  as  a  major  scientific  interest,  usually  conducted  in 
an  institute  or  other  organization  representative  of  various  schools  and 
departments. 

The  use  of  nursery  schools  as  laboratories  has  focused  child  develop- 
ment research  upon  the  preschool  child,  from  about  two  years  to  about 
five  years  of  age,  and  produced  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  this  age  period, 
its  patterns  and  requirements  and  the  nature  of  wholesome  care  required, 
including  such  matters  as  optimum  diets,  rest,  sleep,  clothing  and  social 
adjustments.  Research  is  also  under  way  on  the  early  personality  develop- 
ment in  young  children  and  methods  of  guarding  the  young  child  against 
behavior  problems  and  emotional  disturbances. 

Recently  investigators  (e.g.,  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
California)  have  been  studying  young  infants,  believing  the  developments 
in  the  first  year  of  life  to  be  critical  in,  if  not  determinative  of,  subse- 
quent growth.  Thus  children  are  now  under  scientific  observation  in 
infancy  and  in  early  childhood,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being 
continually  studied  through  adolescence,  since  arrangements  for  periodical 
follow-ups  are  now  in  force  at  some  research  centers.  The  school  age 
child  and  the  adolescent  are  the  least  studied  of  all  children. 

155  "Report  of  A.A.A.S.  Meeting  at  New  Orleans,  December,  1931,"  Science,  February 
5,  1932,  p.  162. 

166  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  M.  D.  Davis,  A  Directory  of  Nursery  Schools  in  U.  S., 
January,  1932,  Circular  no.  47. 
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The  usual  lag  between  scientific  discovery  and  its  translation  into 
daily  practice  is  being  attacked  in  this  field  through  books,  articles, 
lectures,  radio  broadcasting  and  other  media  of  direct  education  of  parents. 
The  very  rapid  progress  in  scientific  research  work  is  making  obvious 
the  necessity  for  developing  an  educational  program  to  keep  parents 
and  teachers  abreast  of  this  scientific  knowledge.  Manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing, toys,  food  and  furniture  for  children  are  being  somewhat  influenced  in 
their  production  by  the  findings  of  child  research  centers.157 

A  description  of  some  of  the  recent  trends  in  nutrition  research, 
psychological  research  and  anatomical  research  in  child  development  will 
serve  to  show  what  scientific  investigation  is  disclosing  and  how  it  bears 
upon  the  task  of  wholesome  child  care.158  In  the  field  of  nutrition  the 
major  investigations  of  recent  years  have  been  concerned  with  the  factors 
controlling  or  limiting  growth  and  health,  particularly  the  vitamins  and 
mineral  requirements  and  utilization.  Experimental  diets  are  initially 
tried  on  animals  to  discover  minimum  requirements  and  to  reveal  vita- 
min actions.  Through  this  basic  research  the  diet  of  young  children  has 
been  changed  to  an  extent  unthinkable  thirty  years  ago.  One  method  of 
gauging  these  changes  is  to  compare  the  diet  recommendations  of  physi- 
cians thirty  years  ago  with  those  of  today,  noting  the  stress  laid  today 
upon  a  diet  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins  as  essential  to  wholesome  growth 
and  to  the  avoidance  of  illness.  The  intimate  relation  between  dental  decay 
and  deficient  diets  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  experimental  studies 
on  animals  and  on  children  who  have,  by  diet  changes,  been  rendered 
practically  immune  to  dental  caries.  The  investigation  of  illness  in  children 
and  its  prevention  are  closely  associated  with  this  question,  since  it 
begins  to  appear  that  deficient  diets  and  resulting  unbalanced  physio- 
logical conditions  are  concomitants,  if  not  antecedents,  of  ill  health. 
The  most  neglected  age  group  today  is  that  of  adolescence  and,  in  view  of 
the  mortality  and  morbidity  in  that  period,  it  is  clear  that  more  study  of 
the  proper  regimen  for  adolescence  is  needed,  especially  of  the  problems 
indicated  by  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  suggestive 
of  malnutrition. 

In  the  field  of  anatomy  and  anthropometry  much  work  has  been  done 
on  the  problem  of  organic  growth  and  constitutional  types  in  children, 
the  determination  of  physiological  age,  growth  patterns  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tissue  and  organs,  and  similar  biological  questions  of  far  reaching 
importance  to  child  research  and  child  nurture.  It  is  being  urged  by  some 
investigators  that  these  differentiating  characteristics  of  structure  and 

157  "Merchants  to  the  Child,"  Fortune,  November,  1931,  vol.  IV,  p.  71  f. 

158  National  Research  Council,  Committee  on  Child  Development,  Third  Conference  on 
Child  Development,  Toronto,  1929;  National  Society  for  Study  of  Education,  Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook,  1929,  op.  cit.;  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section 
I,  Committee  on  Growth  and  Development,  Report  (in  press). 
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functioning  are  probably  associated  with  specific  immunities  and  suscepti- 
bilities to  disease  and  defects  in  childhood  and  in  maturity,  so  that  if 
these  studies  are  productive  of  precise  methods  of  identification  of  types 
the  first  steps  toward  effective  preventive  medicine  and  better  school 
health  procedures  can  be  taken.159  This  whole  area  of  research,  coupled 
with  that  in  nutrition,  is  exceedingly  important  for  child  welfare  and  for 
adult  life  as  well.  The  importance  of  reliable  and  accurate  measures  of 
maturation  for  the  child  and  his  structure  and  functions  is  also  to  be 
noted,  since  in  schools,  games  and  various  other  group  situations  the 
physiological  maturity  of  children  is  being  recognized  as  more  significant 
than  chronological  age. 

For  many  years  the  psychologists  have  been  concerned  with  the  study 
of  children  and  the  devising  of  tests  and  measurements  of  individual 
differences  in  intelligence,  motor  abilities  and  various  special  abilities 
and  capacities  and  achievements.  Since  the  recognition  of  individual 
differences  is  probably  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  changed  attitude 
toward  the  child,  the  importance  of  this  research  should  be  stressed. 
There  has  been  an  increasing  degree  of  caution  shown  in  the  use  of  these 
tests  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  thereof,  so  that  many  of  the 
earlier  practices  have  been  modified.  More  recently  psychologists  have 
been  seeking  methods  for  identifying  personality  types  or  dominant  trends 
in  individuals  as  a  promising  approach  to  mental  hygiene. 

Studies  in  personality  development,  the  emergence  of  behavior  and 
emotional  patterns,  critical  situations  in  the  life  of  the  child,  socialization 
of  the  child  and  similar  questions  are  engaging  the  attention  of  sociolo- 
gists, psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  social  workers,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  child  guidance  clinics  and  child  caring  work. 

The  problem  of  learning,  which  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  growth 
and  development,  focuses  the  attention  of  many  investigators  who  are 
studying  the  process  of  learning  various  mental  and  motor  activities,  the 
course  of  sensory  development  and  discrimination,  the  acquisition  of 
language  and  the  various  special  problems  such  as  learning  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  handle  numbers,  concepts,  and  the  like. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  keen  interest  shown  in  discovering 
the  social  and  family  and  home  situations  out  of  which  children  come. 
Many  investigations  of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  children  live 
and  work  have  been  made,  notably  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  child  welfare  laws.  These  investigations 
are  of  significance  for  child  welfare  as  indicating  the  role  of  the  social 
or  cultural  life  and  home  conditions  in  the  development  of  individual 
children. 

159  American  Child  Health  Association,  School  Health  Monographs,  I,  II,  III,  New  York, 
1927-1930. 
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The  establishment  of  permanent  centers  for  continuing  research  in 
child  development  may  be  interpreted  as  a  forecast  of  considerable 
changes  in  the  whole  field  of  child  nurture,  since  this  research  will  un- 
doubtedly displace  many  of  our  present  ideas  and  practices  and  give  us 
superior  techniques  of  child  care  in  the  years  to  come. 

IV.    SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

An  attempt  to  summarize  what  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
thirty  years  with  respect  to  children  must  ignore  details  and  bring  out 
in  bold  relief  the  major  characteristics  of  the  period.  This  demands  selec- 
tion and  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the  social  trends  described  in  the 
other  chapters,  which  at  best  can  be  done  only  partially  by  any  one 
person.  What  follows  then  is  offered  as  an  interpretation  and  a  state- 
ment of  convictions  about  the  major  problems  in  this  large  field  of  child 
welfare  development. 

The  outstanding  development  is  the  growing  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  directing  and  controlling  social  life  through  the  care  and  nurture  of 
children.  This  confidence  in  our  ability  to  exercise  such  a  power  is  born 
of  the  achievements,  limited  in  the  numbers  affected  but  extraordinarily 
promising  in  the  results  obtained,  in  the  way  of  guiding  children  and 
youths  toward  a  richer  adult  life.  In  medical  care  and  preventive  medicine 
and  in  the  beginnings  of  better  nurture  of  children  in  homes,  schools  and 
daily  life,  we  may  catch  a  vision  of  the  marvelous  potentialities  already 
within  our  grasp.  To  realize  how  great  has  been  the  change  we  must  try 
to  recall  the  very  limited  means  available  in  1900  for  conserving  and 
fostering  health  and  wholesome  childhood.  At  that  time  these  recent 
achievements  were  but  faintly  foreshadowed  or  wholly  unknown. 

Along  with  this  growing  belief  in  the  power  of  child  nurture  there  is 
an  increasing  disposition  to  assess  homes  and  families,  schools,  churches 
and  the  multitudinous  activities  and  agencies  of  modern  life  in  terms  of 
what  they  are  doing  to  human  life,  especially  to  children. 

With  the  resources  now  available,  which  are  sure  to  be  enlarged  and 
improved,  it  is  important  to  know  what  are  the  major  obstacles  to  better 
child  nurture.  These  are  principally  the  conditions  in  the  field  of  child 
care  and  in  the  larger  social  situations  which  exercise  so  important  an 
influence  over  child  nurture. 

The  lag  in  the  application  of  available  knowledge,  not  merely  among 
laymen  but  among  those  professionally  dealing  with  children,  is  the  most 
immediate,  tangible  obstacle  to  rapid  progress  in  child  care.  As  the  White 
House  Conference  reports  indicate,  there  are  resistances  and  delays  in 
adopting  what  the  leaders  in  all  groups  now  know  and  practice.  This  is 
indeed  a  serious  situation  because  we  are  spending  large  sums  annually 
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to  train  various  groups  for  their  work  and  they  should,  to  justify  the 
expenditures,  be  given  more  up  to  date  and  socially  useful  instruction. 

There  is  also  indifference  or  reluctance  to  coordinate  the  knowledge, 
techniques  and  practices  of  child  care  into  an  integrated  plan  of  treat- 
ment or  nurture.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  specialization  fostered  by 
rapid  growth  of  research  and  experimentation  in  child  caring  agencies 
and  the  restricted  training  given  to  workers  in  these  fields.  It  is  evident 
that  one  important  approach  to  the  improvement  of  child  care  is  through 
changes  in  professional  education  that  will  provide  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  whole  child  and  the  interrelationships  among  the  various  specialties. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  dealing  with  children  such  as  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  courts,  recreational  facilities,  child  helping  and  remedial  agencies 
and  public  health  departments,  as  well  as  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments.  Here  the  child  welfare  movement  is  being  impeded  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  organizations,  the  lack  of  real  concern  for  the  well  being 
of  children  they  have  under  their  care  and  inability  to  correlate  the  several 
parts  of  the  work  into  a  coherent  program.  Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  these  child  agencies  from  which 
greater  benefits  should  be  derived.  There  is  a  need  for  a  re-dedication  of 
these  various  agencies  to  the  task  of  child  welfare  and  a  keener  realiza- 
tion of  their  responsibilities  to  the  whole  child. 

The  situation  in  the  home  and  family  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  child  because  the  major  opportunities  for  better  child  nurture,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  years,  are  there.  In  so  far  as  homes  and  families  are 
handicapped  or  obstructed  in  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  by  the  social, 
economic  and  political  situation,  the  task  of  child  welfare  must  be  viewed 
as  equivalent  to  the  task  of  social  reconstruction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  major  problem  is  to  direct  social  change  toward 
the  conditions  requisite  for  wholesome  child  life  and  to  test  all  our  organ- 
izations and  activities  by  the  quality  of  the  children  they  help  to  produce. 
Thus  it  is  in  city  planning,  new  housing  developments  conceived  in  terms 
of  family  and  child  needs,  the  regularization  of  income  with  all  that 
implies,  that  the  permanent  gains  for  childhood  must  be  sought.  Likewise, 
it  seems  clear  that  whatever  is  socially  desirable  for  children  will  bring 
advantages  to  the  adults  who  suffer  from  these  same  unsatisfactory  social 
conditions. 

Social  life  in  general,  and  more  specifically  the  conditions  that 
adversely  affect  normal  child  bearing  and  rearing,  must  be  viewed  as  pre- 
senting enormous  obstacles  to  child  welfare  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  narrow  child  welfare  program.  To  the  extent  that  the  social  life 
is  assessed  in  terms  of  its  decisive  influence  upon  mating  and  child  rear- 
ing, the  crucial  factors  in  child  welfare  will  be  revealed.  Out  of  such  an 
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assessment,  as  the  White  House  Conference  has  already  indicated,  may 
come  the  aspiration  to  seek  a  social  life  which  recognizes  in  child  nurture 
both  the  criterion  of  its  soundness  and  the  instrument  for  its  enduring 
progress. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  trends  in  child  care  and  in  the  child  population 
express  the  social  values  of  the  nation.  In  the  longer  perspective  of  history 
what  we  are  doing  to  and  for  our  children  may  prove  the  most  significant 
of  all  social  trends  because  the  child  is  the  bridge — biologically  and 
socially — to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
LABOR  GROUPS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

BY  LEO   WOLMAN   AND    GUSTAV   PECK 

A[ONG  the  underlying  forces  which  may  be  said  to  have  produced 
the  most  profound  effects  on  the  status  of  American  labor,  the 
dominant  influence  should  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  uninter- 
rupted revolution  in  the  technology  of  production,  to  developments  in  the 
forms  of  business  organization  and  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  political  democracy.  Advances  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  engineering  to  industry  have  radically  transformed 
our  conceptions  of  the  inevitable  scarcity  of  material  goods  and  of  the 
niggardliness  of  nature  by  expanding,  apparently  without  limit,  the 
possibilities  of  increased  production.  Through  their  dependence  on 
capital  accumulation,  they  have  effected  equally  fundamental  changes  in 
business  and  industrial  organization.1  Consequently,  the  growth  in 
machine  industry  has  been  continuously  associated  with  modification  in 
business  organizations  reflected  in  the  rise  of  the  corporation  and  the 
concomitant  concentration  of  ownership  and  centralization  in  manage- 
ment. This  process,  amounting  in  fact  to  the  displacement  of  small  by 
large  scale  enterprise,  has  completely  altered  the  conditions  under  which 
the  bulk  of  American  labor  works.  Aside  from  a  metamorphosis  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  work,  the  most  significant  outgrowth  of  this  latest 
phase  of  industrialization  is  the  tendency  of  the  individual  working  man 
to  perform  his  labor  in  industry  as  a  member  of  large  and  rapidly  growing 
groups  of  his  fellow  workmen.  The  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  such 
aggregations  of  labor,  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  democracy  and 
universal  suffrage,  has  forced  industrial  relations  into  new  moulds.  It  has 
widened  the  area  in  which  the  procedure  of  industrial  management  has, 
frequently  in  form  and  sometimes  in  substance,  assumed  the  character- 
istics and  the  methods  of  representative  government. 

The  most  striking  results  of  the  growth  of  this  machine  industry  in  the 
United  States  were  a  persistent  rise  in  the  total  production  of  goods,  the 
expansion  of  internal  and  external  markets,  radical  changes  in  the  kind 
of  work  required  and  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor  far  in  excess  of 
the  natural  increase  of  our  native  population.  This  expanding  industrial 
demand  for  labor  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  drew  into  the 
1  On  business  organization,  see  Chap.  V. 
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service  of  American  industry,  in  the  status  of  wage  earners  and  salary 
workers,  the  self-employed,  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers  and  those 
members  of  the  family  who  had  before  pursued  their  economic  activities 
within  their  own  homes.  At  the  same  time  the  opportunities  for  work 
attracted  to  the  United  States  millions  of  immigrants  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  need  of  adjusting  personal  habits  as  well  as  our 
economic  and  social  institutions  to  the  swift  and  continuing  evolution  of 
industry  has  been  a  source  of  difficult  problems  in  this  country  during 
the  past  half  century.  Such  problems  are  common  in  varying  degree  to 
all  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world,  but  they  have  been  confused  and 
complicated  here  by  the  added  task  of  absorbing  into  American  industry 
and  society  vast  groups  of  aliens,  amounting  altogether  to  about  38,000,- 
000  and  coming  into  the  country  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  at  the  rate  of  900,000  persons  a  year.2 

With  the  huge  increase  in  total  population  and  in  the  part  of  it  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  the  United  States,  industrial  output  has  more  than 
kept  pace.  Except  for  temporary  interruptions  in  the  years  of  business 
depression,  the  production  of  goods  and  services  has  constantly  grown  in 
amount  and  in  variety  at  a  rate  much  faster  than  population  growth.  The 
receipt  of  income  from  industry  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries  and  the 
availability  for  purchase  of  a  great  range  of  goods  and  services,  contribut- 
ing often  to  material  comfort  and  well  being,  have  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  demands  by  labor  for  a  larger  share  of  the  income  of  industry 
and  to  the  achievement  of  ever  rising  material  standards  of  living.  While 
the  output  of  industry  increased,  hours  were  being  lessened.  The  progres- 
sive reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  opportunities  for  the  expansion 
of  consumption  afforded  by  increased  leisure  have  been  contributing 
factors  of  first  rate  importance  to  the  intensification  of  the  conflict  over 
the  distribution  of  the  income  of  industry  and  over  living  standards. 

This  chapter  undertakes  to  describe  the  developments  in  American 
industry  that  affect  the  status  and  outlook  of  labor;  to  explain  how 
labor  has  from  time  to  time  reacted  to  the  changing  scene;  to  indicate  the 
variety  of  personal  and  institutional  adjustments  required  under  the 
prevailing  scheme  of  things;  to  trace  the  course  of  the  social,  economic  and 
political  institutions  created  by  labor,  industry  and  government;  and 
to  define  and  weigh,  in  this  connection,  changes  in  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  problems  of  labor. 

I.    SHIFTS    WITHIN    THE    WORKING    POPULATION 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  factories  in  America,  industry  has 
exhibited  its  capacity  to  absorb  large  amounts  of  labor  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. Barring  the  interruptions  of  business  depression,  when  large  por- 

2  For  further  discussion  of  immigration,  see  Chaps.  I  and  XI. 
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tions  of  the  employed  population  temporarily  lose  their  jobs,  and  the 
influence  of  such  factors  as  changes  in  the  age  structure  of  the  population 
or  laws  restricting  the  employment  of  labor,  which  act  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers available  for  employment,  the  opportunities  for  work  have  increased 
at  a  rate  much  faster  than  that  of  the  total  population.  There  is  an 
informed  body  of  opinion  at  the  present  time  which  believes  that  Ameri- 
can industry  has  reached  the  saturation  point  and  will  henceforth  be 
unable  to  add  to  its  labor  force  at  anything  like  the  rate  prevailing  in  the 
past,  but  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  far  from  conclusive.  Owing 
to  the  prevailing  business  depression  some  10,000,000  workers  normally 
attached  to  industry  are  now  unemployed.  But  if  the  present  depression 
shouldered  with  the  traditional  processes  of  business  recovery  and  the 
return  to  industry  of  the  unemployed,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the 
continued  absorption  into  all  categories  of  employment  of  a  slowly 
increasing  portion  of  our  adult  population. 

More  important  than  the  variations  in  the  size  of  the  working  popula- 
tion are  the  vast  and  rapid  changes  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  that 
population.3  From  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  manufacturing  industries, 
modern  transportation  and  highly  developed  instrumentalities  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  relative  position  of  the  agricultural  workers  in  the 
total  occupied  population  has  steadily  declined.  Until  1910,  the  decline 
of  agriculture  reflected  only  the  faster  growth  of  other  industries,  but  in 
the  past  two  decades  the  numbers  engaged  in  agriculture  have  suffered 
an  absolute  as  well  as  a  relative  decrease  and  the  best  estimates  indicate 
that  the  numbers  gainfully  engaged  in  agriculture  were  about  630,000 
fewer  in  1930  than  in  1910.  Concurrently  the  working  population  flowed 
at  an  accelerated  rate  from  all  sources  into  manufacturing,  the  building 
trades  and  into  the  various  transportation  industries.  The  progressive 
industrialization  of  the  United  States,  as  of  other  countries,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  elaboration  of  the  facilities  of  commerce  and 
trade,  with  the  result  that  clerical  and  selling  occupations  shared  in  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  and  transportation  and  in  the  later  decades 
grew  even  more  rapidly.  Between  1880  and  1920,  therefore,  those  at  work 
in  agriculture  had  declined  from  50  percent  of  the  total  working  popula- 
tion to  a  little  more  than  26  percent,  while  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  occupations  had  increased  in  the  same  period  from  24  to  30 
percent  and  those  in  trade  and  transportation  from  12  to  25  percent. 

These  trends  prevailing  in  the  earlier  decades  continued  from  1920 
to  1929,  but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  industry  the 
labor  force  of  the  manufacturing  and  rail  transportation  industries 
actually  declined.  At  the  same  time  that  the  aggregate  numbers  gainfully 

3  The  detailed  data  regarding  these  occupational  shifts  are  presented  in  Chap.  VI. 
See  also  the  monograph  in  this  series  entitled,  Labor  in  the  National  Life. 
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occupied  had  increased  from  41,600,000  to  48,800,000  the  sources  of  the 
gain  in  the  past  were  dried  up,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  the  substantial 
advances  in  opportunities  for  employment  originated  in  the  occupations 
of  trade,  professional  service  and  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  personal 
services  associated  with  far  reaching  changes  in  the  structure  of  American 
industry  and  the  character  of  its  output.  Thus  from  1910  to  1930,  when 
agricultural  employment  had  been  reduced  by  11  percent,  the  numbers 
attached  to  mining  rose  2  percent;  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  32  percent;  and  to  transportation  38  percent.  But  in  the  same 
period  employment  in  trade  and  in  the  combined  professional  services 
rose  75  and  80  percent  respectively. 

Within  each  of  the  large  categories  of  industry,  the  component  parts 
disclose  equally  rapid  and  substantial  shifts  in  employment  opportunities. 
The  decline  in  employment  in  the  rail  transportation  industry  has  been 
accompanied  by  increasing  demands  for  labor  in  the  utilization  of  other 
forms  of  transport.  The  expansion  of  the  public  utility  industry  during 
the  last  ten  years  and  the  growth  of  government  services  since  the  war 
have  made  possible  the  absorption  of  labor  displaced  from  agriculture 
and  other  industries  and  the  employment  of  additional  new  labor.  Among 
the  manufacturing  industries  rates  of  growth  and  decline  in  available 
employment  have  varied  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  increases  in 
the  numbers  employed  ranging  from  300  to  500  percent  in  the  electrical 
machinery,  chemical  and  automobile  industries  to  actual  reductions  in 
the  labor  force  in  branches  of  the  tobacco,  leather  and  wood  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Continuous  expansion  in  the  work  force  and  in  the  product  of  industry 
in  the  magnitude  in  which  it  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  was 
made  possible  by  the  availability  of  unexploited  sources  of  labor  supply 
and  by  the  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  labor  resulting  from  the 
mechanization  of  industry,  the  improvement  in  factory  technique,  the 
better  interrelation  of  operations  and  other  technical  and  managerial 
advances.  The  subdivision  and  simplification  of  the  processes  of  labor 
characteristic  of  machine  industry  and  the  improvement  in  the  facilities 
for  industrial  training  enabled  American  industry  to  absorb  into  all  types 
of  work  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  supplies  of  untrained  and  un- 
skilled labor.  The  expanding  labor  force  was  recruited  from  the  vast 
immigration  to  the  United  States  before  the  World  War,  from  women 
seeking  gainful  work  and  from  hitherto  unexploited  areas  of  the  country. 
Of  these  sources,  European  immigration  constituted  the  largest  single 
source  of  new  labor  before  the  war,  but  with  the  virtual  suspension  of 
immigration  during  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  restrictions  on 
immigration  after  1920,  this  source  became  much  less  important  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absorption  of 
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women  into  gainful  occupations  has  continued  without  interruption.4 
From  1880  to  1930  the  number  of  working  women  increased  from  14.7 
to  22.1  percent  of  the  total  female  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  penetration  of  industry  into  new  territory  has  not  only  had  the  effect 
of  shifting  labor  from  agriculture  into  industry,  trade  and  service,  but 
the  more  important  consequence  of  drawing  into  gainful  occupations 
many  who  before  had  not  worked  for  wages  or  salaries  at  all. 

Part  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  total  production  of  industry, 
illustrated  in  the  60  percent  rise  in  the  output  of  manufacturing  industries 
from  1914  to  1927  at  the  same  time  that  the  total  number  of  employees 
grew  only  21  percent,  is  plainly  attributable  to  the  rising  per  capita  output 
of  labor.  In  all  branches  of  production,  the  growth  in  the  amount  of  the 
total  product  of  industry  has  been  the  combined  effect  of  the  increase  in 
the  working  population  and  the  rising  productivity  of  labor.  While  there 
have  been  short  periods  in  the  history  of  American  industry  when  the 
per  capita  output  of  labor  has  failed  to  grow,  the  long  trend  has  been 
steadily  upward.  From  1899  to  1925,  the  increase  was  53  percent  in 
agriculture;  99  percent  in  mining;  42.5  percent  in  manufactures;  and  56 
percent  in  railway  transportation.  While  the  complete  data  on  the  trend 
since  1925  are  not  yet  available,  the  character  of  prevailing  economic 
events  as  well  as  the  estimated  recorded  advance  in  the  output  of  manu- 
facturing labor  make  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  labor  during  the  last  six  years  has  continued  in  all  divi- 
sions of  industry. 

TABLE  1. — INDEX  OF  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  MANUFACTURES,  1923-1929° 

(1919  =  100) 


Year 

Persons  engaged 

Volume  of  production 

Output  per  person 

1923 

96  3 

122  0 

126  7 

1924     .  . 

88  9 

114  1 

128  4 

1925  

92  4 

127  9 

138  3 

1926  
1927  

94.0 
92  4 

131.4 
128  7 

139.8 
139  3 

1928*  

90  9 

135  9 

149  5 

1929*  

94.5 

144  7 

153  1 

0  Joy,  Aryness,  "Index  of  Production  of  Manufactures  Derived  from  Census  Data,  1927,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  December,  1930,  vol.  XXV,  New  Series,  p.  457. 
6  Preliminary. 

II.    EFFECTS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    CHANGES    ON    THE    POSITION    OF    LABOR 

Basic  trends  so  far  described  in  American  industry  have  had  their 
most  far  reaching  consequences  in  making  the  bulk  of  labor  directly 
dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  wages  and  salaries.  It  is  now  almost  univer- 
4  On  women  workers,  see  Chap.  XIV. 
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sally  the  case  that  making  provision  for  one's  self  and  family  is  possible 
only  through  the  receipt  of  money  income.  So  far  as  the  essentials  of  life 
are  concerned,  the  majority  of  workingmen  are  now  farther  removed 
from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  sources  of  their  supplies  and  from  their 
immediate  power  to  secure  them.  Any  considerable  and  sustained  inter- 
ruption in  their  money  income  exposes  them  to  hardships  which  they 
were  in  better  position  to  mitigate  when  they  were  members  of  an  agricul- 
tural or  rural  community.  While  it  is  true  that  the  food  and  other  prod- 
ucts available  for  distribution  exist  in  greater  amount  now  than  ever 
before,  the  lack  of  orderly  machinery  for  their  equitable  use  in  times  of 
stress,  such  as  is  to  be  found  during  periods  of  unemployment,  makes 
them  of  little  practical  use  to  those  who  need  them  most. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  aspect  of  the  relation  of  the  contem- 
porary worker  to  his  job  and  to  his  income  derived  from  it,  human  labor 
in  all  of  modern  industry  is  confronted  with  the  continual  necessity  of 
adjusting  itself  to  rapid  and  revolutionary  changes.  The  most  serious 
of  these  adjustments  is  to  the  mechanization  of  industry.  It  is  the  belief  of 
many  students  that  the  widespread  introduction  of  machinery  is  having 
the  general  effect  of  replacing  skilled  with  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
and  is  thus  reducing  the  status  of  the  trained  and  skilled  worker,  if,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  tending  to  eliminate  him  entirely  from  many  industries. 
Depending  as  it  does  upon  the  refined  definition  of  terms  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  industrial  processes,  statistical  verification  of  this  view  is 
impossible.  One  of  the  best  qualified  of  American  students  of  the  problem 
of  mechanization,  Harry  Jerome,  found  in  a  recent  survey  of  a  sample 
of  machine  producing  establishments  that  10  percent  of  the  wage  earners 
were  unskilled,  59  percent  semi-skilled  and  31  percent  skilled.  Combining 
these  data  with  another  study  of  the  distribution  of  skill  among  employees 
of  machine  shops,  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Jerome  concludes,  by  rough  approximation,  that  the  percentage  of  com- 
mon or  unskilled  labor  in  the  machinery  industry  is  20,  of  semi-skilled 
55  and  of  skilled  25. 5  In  a  study  of  the  automobile  industry  another 
student  of  much  the  same  type  of  problem  included  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  workers  in  the  category  of  the  skilled  and  concluded  that,  in  this 
industry  between  1912  and  1923,  the  number  of  semi-skilled  machine 
tenders  and  assemblers  has  been  increasing,  while  skilled  workers  and 
laborers  have  decreased  in  importance.6 

Whatever  the  effect  on  skill,  the  fact  remains  that  the  swift  and 

universal   changes   in   industry   require   constant   adjustments   by   the 

workers.  Major  shifts  in  the  constitution  of  industry  mean  that  a  varying 

6  From  an  unpublished  study  of  the  mechanization  of  industry  by  Harry  Jerome  of 

the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

6  Reitell,  Charles,  "  Machinery  and  Its  Effect  upon  Workers  in  the  Automotive  Indus- 
try," American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Annals,  November,  1924,  vol.  CXVI,  p.  40. 
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number  of  workers  must  discard  their  old  skills  and  crafts  and  learn  new 
methods  of  work.  If  these  derangements  were  slow  developments  they 
could  be  easily  absorbed  into  the  habits  of  labor.  But  they  are  rapid  and 
continual  and  assume  on  occasion,  as  did  the  changes  in  industry  during 
the  decade  of  the  1920's,  almost  a  revolutionary  character.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  need  for  adjustment  to  new  conditions  is  the  disturbing 
fact  that  technological  changes  in  industries  lead  often  to  the  total 
displacement  of  labor  for  varying  periods  of  time.  In  the  railroad  industry 
the  decline  in  employment  from  all  causes  between  1920  and  1930 
amounted  to  the  displacement  of  some  535,000  workers,  many  of  whom 
were  bound,  in  the  process  of  finding  new  jobs,  to  suffer  considerable 
periods  of  unemployment.  How  much  of  this  displacement  was  due  to 
technological  factors  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  the  striking  gains  in 
railway  operating  efficiency  during  the  same  period  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  unemployment  from  this  cause  was  substantial. 

Such  studies  as  we  have  of  this  phenomenon  of  technological  unem- 
ployment throw  considerable  light  on  the  whole  problem  of  adjustment. 
Thus  in  one  sample  of  displaced  workers  from  numerous  trades,  of  those 
who  found  jobs,  less  than  a  third  returned  to  their  old  industries,  while 
the  rest  found  work  in  new  industries.  A  small  portion  did  a  similar  type 
of  work  in  the  new  industries  in  which  they  were  employed.  Another 
study  in  the  clothing  industry  disclosed  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  dis- 
placed cutters  were  able  to  find  work  in  their  former  occupations.  In 
both  cases,  also,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  workers  studied  suffered 
long  periods  of  unemployment,  exceeding  in  some  instances  one  year's 
duration.7  Aside  from  the  possibility  that  the  pace  of  the  future  mecha- 
nization of  industry  may  make  the  permanent  displacement  of  labor  a 
serious  problem  not  encountered  in  this  form  in  the  past,  temporary 
displacement  involving  both  unemployment  and  absorption  into  new 
industries  is  already  a  problem  of  increasing  gravity. 

The  dislocations  produced  by  technological  developments  are  ag- 
gravated by  changes  originating  in  prevailing  economic  or  business  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  touch  our  present  problems  may 
be  described  as  the  influence  of  competitive  practices  and  consequences 
on  the  position  and  problems  of  labor.  In  addition  to  the  risks  due  to 
accidents  of  nature,  the  workman  in  present  day  industry  is  more  than 
ever  exposed  to  risks  and  instabilities  associated  with  competitive  business 

7  Lubin,  Isador,  The  Absorption  of  the  Unemployed  by  American  Industry,  The  Brookings 
Institution,  Pamphlet  Series  vol.  1,  no.  3;  and  Robert  J.  Myers,  "Occupational  Readjust- 
ment of  Displaced  Skilled  Workmen,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  August,  1929, 
vol.  XXXVII,  p.  473.  See  also  Ewan  Clague  and  W.  J.  Couper,  "The  Readjustment  of 
Workers  Displaced  by  Plant  Shutdowns,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February,  1931, 
vol.  XLV,  pp.  309-347,  and  "When  Shutdown  Came,"  Survey,  February  1, 1931,  vol.LXV, 
p.  477. 
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enterprise.  Whether  ultimately  soluble  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  small  and 
large  irregularities  in  the  operation  of  industry  and  business  are,  if  not 
more  frequent  than  in  the  past,  at  least  persistent  and  recurrent.  The 
majority  of  the  workers  are  threatened  with  either  the  total  loss  of  in- 
come through  unemployment  at  frequent  intervals  or  with  unpredictable 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  their  income  arising  out  of  changes  in  the 
general  level  of  prices.  Thus,  three  times  in  the  last  fifteen  years  incomes 
were  affected  by  large  fluctuations  in  prices  and  on  four  different  occasions 
the  working  population  was  exposed  to  minor  and  major  waves  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  leading  on  the  average  to  the  unemployment  of 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  wage  and  salaried  workers  of  the  country.8 

A  categorical  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  industry  is  becom- 
ing more  or  less  stable  and  the  risks  of  unemployment  greater  or  less  is 
impossible  to  give  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Unemployment  is 
not  a  single,  uniform  phenomenon.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  by 
management  to  the  problem  of  labor  turnover  and  to  ways  of  reducing 
losses  of  work  arising  out  of  shifts  from  job  to  job,  shortage  of  materials 
and  the  like,  and  measurable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  regulation  of 
such  irregularities  in  employment.  But  of  the  three  major  forms  of  un- 
employment— the  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery,  seasonal  unem- 
ployment and  the  unemployment  of  depression — none  can  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  under  control.  The  striking  increase  in  the  output  of  labor 
following  the  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1921  would  warrant  the 
inference  that  displacement  leading  to  technological  unemployment  has 
been  greater  in  this  last  decade  than  in  earlier  periods.  Seasonal  unem- 
ployment, likewise,  under  the  influence  of  competitive  business  conditions 
which  depend  for  sales  upon  frequent  changes  in  styles  and  fashions  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  during  the  past  years.9  Measurement  of  the  total 
volume  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  is  still  beset  with  insoluble 
difficulties,  but  such  estimates  of  the  rate  of  unemployment  as  there  are 
fail  to  disclose  any  progress  in  the  stabilization  of  average  employment. 
Even  in  the  prosperous  years,  1923  to  1926,  the  estimated  annual  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  manufacturing,  transportation,  building  and  mining 
industries  exceeded  9  percent,10  and  statistical  indexes  of  the  state  of 
business  in  1930,  1931  and  1932  show  that  the  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  these  years  is  much  greater  than  the  rate  prevailing  during  the 
preceding  major  depression  of  1921-1922. 

The  conditions  of  competitive  business  produce  instability  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  adjustment  in  still  another  way.  The  growth  of  American 

8  For  a  discussion  of  the  volume  of  unemployment,  see  Chap.  VI. 

9  See  Kuznets,  Simon  S.,  Seasonal  Variations  in  Industry  and  Trade,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  New  York,  1932. 

10  Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Real  Wages  in  the  United  States,  1890-1926.  Boston  and  New  York, 
1930,  p.  460. 
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industry  and  the  changes  in  its  composition  have  made  necessary  radical 
and  constant  change  in  the  types  of  labor  employed  in  industry.  The 
entrance  into  industry  of  immigrants,  Negroes,  Mexicans11  and  women  con- 
stitutes in  this  sense  not  only  an  addition  to  the  total  labor  supply,  but 
the  substitution  of  new  labor  for  old.  Moved  principally  by  the  desire  and 
necessity  for  adjustments  in  cost,  industry  has  constantly  sought  new 
sources  of  cheaper  labor  and  when  it  has  found  them  has  proceeded  with 
the  task  of  replacing  one  type  with  another.  This  has  been  a  continuous 
process  in  which  first  one  and  then  another  of  available  supplies  of  labor 
have  been  tapped.  The  process  can  be  seen  in  its  most  striking  mani- 
festations in  changes  in  the  localization  of  industry  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  during  periods  of  business  depression  when  the  pressure  for 
lower  costs  of  production  is  strongest.  While  the  process  is  often  accen- 
tuated by  the  existence  of  great  disparities  in  labor  cost  among  various 
geographical  areas,  due  to  trade  unionism,  varying  degrees  of  moderniza- 
tion of  plant,  incompetent  management  and  the  like,  it  is  common  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  nearly  all  industries. 

Evidences  of  shifts  of  this  nature  are  contained  in  the  data  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  work  force  in  such  a  variety  of  industries 
as  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  iron  and  steel,  the  many  branches  of 
the  textile  industry,  bituminous  coal,  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing. 
Under  the  stress  of  rapidly  changing  competitive  conditions  shifts  in  the 
centers  of  industry  take  place  with  amazing  swiftness.  In  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  for  example,  the  output  of  coal  in  the  Illinois  fields  shrank 
to  half  the  earlier  levels  in  less  than  ten  years,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
general  depression  in  the  industry  but  more  on  account  of  the  diversion  of 
business  to  competing  coal  producing  areas.  In  the  men's  clothing 
industry,  the  numbers  employed  in  the  state  of  Illinois  dropped  from 
33,000  in  1919  to  24,000  in  1927,  while  in  the  same  period  the  work 
force  of  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from  12,800  to  19,400. 
The  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts  shrank  from  80,000  wage 
earners  in  1919  to  57,000  in  1925  and  the  relative  position  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  whole  industry,  measured  by  the  number  of  wage  earners, 
declined  during  these  years  from  38  to  28  percent  of  the  total.  Given  a 
growing  population  and  the  dependence  of  that  population  on  established 
industries,  it  is  clear  how  much  havoc  is  wrought  by  the  movement  of 
industries  from  one  area  to  another.  Much  indeed  of  the  problem  of  the 
work  forces  of  the  so-called  "sick"  industries  is  a  direct  outcome  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  decline  of  an  entire  industrial  area  like  New  England 
is  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  same  process.  While  this  shifting 
goes  on  work  is  given  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  coal  miners  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  to  the  families  living  in  the  small  towns  of  New  Jersey, 

11  On  Negroes  and  Mexicans  in  industry,  see  Chap.  XI. 
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Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  and  to  the  extent  that  this  happens  the 
aggregate  volume  of  employment  in  the  country  may  be  sustained;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  laborers  in  the  old  established  centers  face  total  unem- 
ployment or  greatly  reduced  employment  lasting  for  many  years,  as  in 
the  soft  coal  industry,  and  the  necessity  of  finally  attaching  themselves 
to  other  industries  if  they  are  to  work  at  all. 

Another  important  problem  resulting  from  technological  changes  is 
their  effect  upon  the  age  limits  within  which  the  worker  is  thought  to  be 
useful  in  industry.  During  the  last  period  of  general  business  prosperity 
there  were  innumerable  complaints  that  the  middle  aged  worker  was 
finding  increasing  difficulty  in  locating  a  place  in  industry,  once  he  had 
lost  his  job  for  any  reason.  Unlike  the  younger  worker,  who  has  less 
responsibility  and  can  often  depend  upon  his  family  for  support,  the 
older  worker  generally  has  full  family  responsibility.  The  tragic  elements 
of  this  situation  aroused  general  sympathy  and  within  a  short  time  the 
problem  became  the  subject  of  wide  discussion. 

There  is  as  yet  little  statistical  evidence  but  an  abundance  of  isolated 
material  and  considerable  presumptive  evidence  that  older  workers  are 
meeting  great  difficulties  in  competition  with  younger  men.  Older  workers 
are  more  likely  to  possess  a  type  of  skill  which  is  being  made  useless  by 
changes  in  demand  and  in  industrial  technique.  In  addition,  many  men 
beyond  their  prime  cannot  meet  the  specifications  required  for  the  job. 
Industry  requires  speed  and  nimbleness  in  its  labor  even  more  than 
experience  and  judgment  and  in  these  respects  the  younger  man  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  older.  Recognizing  that  the  opportunities  for  older 
workers  are  not  as  wide  as  for  younger  men,  many  companies  are  con- 
strained to  retain  whatever  jobs  there  are  for  men  growing  old  in  their 
service.  Even  some  of  the  devices  which  are  being  introduced  in  the 
interests  of  labor,  like  group  insurance  and  pension  plans,  are  said  to 
work  in  favor  of  the  younger  men,  since  both  insurance  and  pension 
premiums  are  much  lower  for  younger  than  for  older  employees.  But  this 
influence  may  well  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

If  the  foregoing  factors  continue  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
older  men  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  opportunities  for  employment  do 
not  increase  more  rapidly,  society  will  have  to  face  this  very  grave 
problem.  Already  the  problem  of  old  age  dependency  is  increasing  in 
urgency.  Owing  to  declining  birth  rates  the  proportion  of  the  population 
which  is  over  45  years  of  age  is  increasing.  That  proportion  is  now  23 
percent  and  Thompson  and  Whelpton  estimate  that  it  will  be  about 
30  percent  in  1950. 12  The  male  population  over  45  years  of  age  is  already 
33  percent  of  the  total  male  population  over  15  years.  The  difficulties 
encountered  by  men  over  45  in  finding  new  employment,  coupled  with 
12  See  Chap.  I,  pp.  26-36. 
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the  certainty  that  wages  during  a  shorter  working  life  will  not  be  adequate 
to  provide  for  the  later  years,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
general  decline  in  earnings  of  workers  over  40, 13  will  force  a  solution  which 
makes  possible  an  increase  in  opportunities  for  employment  or  in  social 
provision  for  their  maintenance. 

The  available  statistical  information  is  conflicting,  but  there  is  much 
evidence  to  support  the  growing  belief  that  industry  is  honey  combed 
with  strict  hiring  age  rules.  Many  employers  impose  hiring  age  limits  as 
low  as  40  and  some  as  low  as  35.  The  more  common  limit,  where  one 
exists,  is  45  years.  In  a  classification  of  the  placements  by  age  groups  in 
four  Massachusetts  public  employment  offices  in  1928  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  discrimination  up  to  the  age  of  55. 14  A  report  published 
by  the  American  Management  Association  covering  239  companies 
employing  more  than  3,000,000  workers  shows  that  95  companies,  or 
over  40  percent  of  the  total,  employing  61  percent  of  the  persons  covered, 
either  refuse  or  require  high  executive  sanction  to  engage  men  for  their 
service  who  are  over  specified  ages.  The  report  also  notes  that  the  largest 
companies  reporting  in  each  industry  were  those  which  maintained 
hiring  age  limits.15  Similar  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  State  of  California  which  studied  the 
problem  in  that  state16  and  by  William  M.  Leiserson,  who  made  a  study 
of  conditions  in  Dayton,  Ohio  for  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
addition,  Leiserson  found  hiring  age  limits  much  more  common  when  a 
high  degree  of  skill  is  not  required.  Indeed,  he  concluded  that  where  skill 
is  required,  older  men  are  likely  to  be  preferred.17  In  a  study  made  by  the 
American  Women's  Association  of  the  experience  of  trained  women  in 
New  York  City  in  the  present  depression  it  was  found  that  the  proportion 
of  unemployed  decreased  in  each  successive  age  group  up  to  45  years, 
after  which  it  showed  an  increase.18  In  a  study  by  Clague  and  Couper  of 
the  readjustment  of  workers  displaced  by  the  shutdown  of  plants  it  was 
discovered  that  71  percent  of  those  under  45  found  work  within  three 
months  while  only  43  percent  of  those  over  45  were  able  to  find  work 
within  that  time.  Twenty-two  of  the  28  workers  who  failed  to  find 
employment  were  45  years  of  age  or  over.19  In  this  as  in  the  Dayton  study 

13  See  Solomon  Barkin,  "The  Employment  of  the  Older  Worker — The  Economically 
Middle  Aged  and  Aged"  in  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
March,  1932,  Supplement,  vol.  XXVII,  New  Series  no.  177 A,  pp.  102-108. 

14  "Employment  Age  Limitations,"  Taylor  Society,  Bulletin,  October,  1929,  vol.  XIV, 
pp.  222-226. 

16  Personnel  Series,  no.  3,  1930,  pp.  5,  6.  See  also  forthcoming  book  on  pensions  in 
industry  by  Murray  W.  Latimer  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors. 

16  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  in  California,  Special  Bulletin  no.  2,  pp.  11,  28. 

17  Older  Worker  in  Dayton  Industries  (1930)  pp.  8,  13. 

18  The  Trained  Woman  and  the  Economic  Crisis.  Employment  and  Unemployment  Among 
a  Selected  Group  of  Business  and  Professional  Women  in  New  York,  New  York,  1931,  p.  iv. 

19  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February,  1931,  op.  cit.,  pp.  326-7. 
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it  was  found  that  skilled  workers  found  less  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment than  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  The  gravity  of  the  problem 
was  recognized  by  the  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations  of  California  and  in  the  elaborate  investigation  now  being  made 
by  a  legislative  committee  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Uninterrupted  mechanization  and  the  changes  in  the  organization 
of  business  associated  with  the  conduct  of  machine  industry  have  another 
fundamental  consequence  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  vast  capital  requirements  of  contemporary  industry  have 
led  everywhere  to  the  growing  concentration  of  ownership  and  to  an 
increase  in  the  scale  of  individual  business  enterprise. 

How  far  centralization  in  business  control  has  produced  propor- 
tionate growth  in  the  size  of  typical  industrial  shops  and  plants  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Revisions  in  definition  and  difficulties  of  classification 
limit  the  utility  and  relevance  of  census  data  on  this  point.  Comparable 
figures  between  1909  and  1923,  however,  show  that  the  smallest  estab- 
lishments, employing  from  1  to  50  wage  earners,  employed  26  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  1909  and  19  percent  in  1923, 
whereas  establishments  with  over  1,000  wage  earners  employed  15 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  earlier  and  24  percent  in  the  later  year.  In 
1925,  moreover,  10,583  establishments,  or  5.6  percent  of  the  total, 
employed  4,780,000  workers  in  manufacturing  industries,  or  56.8  percent 
of  the  total  there  employed.  Thus  while  the  small  establishment  persists, 
the  trend  in  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  average  plant  or  factory, 
which  has  been  under  way  for  many  years,  has  unquestionably  been 
accelerated  in  the  1920's  and  has  spread  to  all  forms  of  employment 
under  the  influence  of  the  vast  movement  toward  business  combination.20 
As  a  result,  American  workingmen  have  in  an  increasing  number  of 
industries  ceased  to  work  in  small  groups  and  have  become  members  of 
one  of  many  armies  of  employees  working  under  the  same  roof. 

These  developments  in  business  and  industry  have  had  profound 
effects  on  the  position  of  labor.  Even  before  the  fact  is  recognized  by 
the  individual  workingmen,  association  in  the  shop  and  factory  of  large 
aggregations  of  labor  may,  in  a  democratic  country,  be  considered  an  in- 
evitable step  toward  unified  and  combined  action.  The  factory  employing 
several  thousand  workers  establishes  by  its  mere  existence  a  community 
of  interest  and  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  common  problems.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  and  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  the  rapidly 
changing  character  of  the  typical  American  labor  force,  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  successive  groups  of  immigrants,  Negroes,  women  and  other 
labor  not  easily  amalgamated  into  a  cohesive  group,  militated  against 
the  rise  of  group  consciousness  and  unity  in  action.  Such  forces  are, 

20  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  movement,  see  Chap.  V. 
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indeed,  still  active  in  the  American  scene  and  may  be  expected  to  exert 
somewhat  the  same  disrupting  influence  in  the  near  future,  but  the 
Americanization  of  our  immigrant  population  and  the  approaching 
absorption  of  these  new  supplies  of  labor  may  finally  result  in  the  soli- 
darity of  labor  aided  by  such  contributing  factors  as  the  larger  aggrega- 
tions of  workers  and  the  narrowing  of  skills  among  various  types  of 
labor.  On  the  part  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  industry  there  are 
signs,  however  feeble,  that  the  cooperative  and  democratic  nature  of 
industrial  relations  are  being  increasingly  recognized.  At  the  same 
time  that  trade  unions  in  American  industry  have  remained  surprisingly 
weak  and  inarticulate,  there  is  accumulating  evidence  that  the  safe 
and  successful  conduct  of  large  scale  industry  involves  the  creation  of 
machinery  for  enlisting  the  cooperation  and  winning  the  consent  of  labor. 
Whether  labor  representation  in  this  country  will  operate  through 
traditional  trade  unionism,  typical  of  systems  of  industrial  relations  in 
Europe  and  in  several  American  industries,  or  whether  new  agencies  will 
be  created  to  perform  similar  functions  for  labor,  is  at  this  time  not 
clear.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  toward  centralization  of  ownership  and  management  will  lead  to 
the  multiplication  of  measures  designed  to  widen  the  area  of  labor  repre- 
sentation in  the  management  of  industry.21 

III.    STANDARDS   OF   LIVING 

Determination  of  the  extent  to  which  any  class  of  the  population 
has  shared  in  the  mounting  output  of  industry  and  productivity  of  labor 
is  a  puzzling  and,  to  some  degree,  an  insoluble  problem.  While  much  is 
known  regarding  the  aggregate  volume  of  goods  and  services  bought 
and  sold,  the  statistics  of  consumption  are  not  so  gathered  as  to  disclose 
the  proportions  of  the  output  of  industry  which  are  taken  off  by  the 
socio-economic  classes.  The  movement  of  wages  and  income  furnishes 
considerable  presumptive  evidence  of  probable  trends  in  consumption 
and  in  standards  of  living  but  the  meaning  of  these  findings  is  frequently 
obscured  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  on  income  or  earnings  and  by 
the  more  troublesome  problem  of  adjusting  money  incomes  to  the  short 
and  long  time  swings  in  the  level  of  prices.  Income  and  wage  data  repre- 
sent, moreover,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  incomes  and  earnings  of  indi- 
viduals and,  therefore,  throw  too  little  light  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  family,  which  still  remains  by  all  odds  the  most  important  unit  of 
consumption. 

Money  Wages  and  Salaries. — Money  income  is  the  most  fruitful 
starting  point  for  the  study  of  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  and  hence 

21  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  article  by  Leo  Wolman  on  "Industrial  Rela- 
tions," Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  VII,  New  York,  1932. 
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standards  of  living  of  all  economic  classes.  In  the  case  of  wage-earners 
and  salary  workers,  the  problem  of  measuring  even  money  income,  let 
alone  the  correction  of  money  income  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  serious  gaps  in  the  available  raw  data 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  making  a  choice  from  among  the  many  units  of 
measurement.  In  general  the  most  useful  measure  of  the  earning  power 
of  a  working  man  is  the  rate  of  wages  he  receives  while  working.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  work  he  does  and  the  type  of  industry  in  which  he  is 
employed,  his  rate  of  wages  may  be  quoted  as  an  hourly,  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  or  annual  rate.  For  workers  paid  by  the  time  they  put  in,  these 
statistics  of  rates  are  simple  measures  of  the  earning  power  of  labor. 
Where  labor  is  paid  by  the  piece,  or  by  output,  such  rates  do  not  exist 
and  hourly  or  full  time  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  earnings  are  as  a 
rule  computed  from  the  data  on  the  actual  earnings  of  these  types  of 
workers  and  are  treated  as  analogous  to  the  rates  of  wages  of  time  workers. 
Neither  of  these  units,  however,  measures  the  actual  receipts  of  working- 
men  in  wages  or  salaries.  They  only  show  the  amount  working  men  would 
earn  while  working,  so  long  as  the  specified  rates  or  full  time  earnings 
remained  in  force  and  they  are  widely  used,  partly  because  they  are,  in 
industries  like  building,  the  only  available  measures  of  wages,  and  partly 
because  their  simplicity  and  comparability  make  them  a  sensitive  index 
of  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  the  prices  paid  for  the  various 
classes  of  labor. 

For  gauging  the  income  available  for  spending  and  saving,  actual 
earnings  by  the  year  are,  in  their  turn,  the  best  measures.  In  some 
categories  of  industry,  notably  manufacturing  and  rail  transportation, 
such  data  can  be  obtained  for  many  years  from  public  records.  For 
the  rest,  actual  annual  earnings  must  be  derived  by  processes  of  estimate 
from  statistics  of  wage  rates  and  full  time  earnings  and  of  fluctuations 
in  the  volume  of  employment.  Even  when  this  is  done,  the  resulting  data 
represent  only  the  annual  earnings  of  employed  persons.  If,  accordingly, 
the  income  of  all  labor,  employed  and  unemployed,  attached  to  industry 
is  desired,  the  annual  earnings  of  employed  workers  must  be  further  cor- 
rected by  allowing  for  annual  changes  in  the  total  rate  of  unemployment. 

In  the  long  run  money  wages  have  steadily  risen  in  the  United  States. 
Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  effects  of  movements  in  the  general 
levels  of  prices  which  strongly  influence  movements  in  average  wages, 
the  rise  in  money  wages  is  often  interrupted  and  indeed  temporarily 
reversed  during  periods  of  business  depression,  but,  with  rare  exception 
in  a  few  specific  occupations  subject  either  to  important  technological 
changes  or  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the 
occupation,  the  trend  is  unmistakably  upward.  Both  the  short  and  long 
time  movements,  however,  vary  within  wide  limits  as  between  different 
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categories  of  industry  and  between  different  occupations  within  the  same 
industry.  The  magnitude  of  the  long  trend  of  wages  and  their  varying 
rate  of  advance  is  illustrated  in  Table  2,  which  shows  the  hourly  rates 
of  wages  and  earnings  in  5  selected  occupations.  Among  these  occupations, 
all  of  which  are  followed  by  men,  not  only  do  the  increases  vary  form 
nearly  a  four-  to  a  six-fold  rise  but  the  rates  of  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
period  covered  a  range,  in  the  case  of  the  largest  discrepancy  between 
the  wages  of  spinners  and  bricklayers,  of  $1.24  an  hour. 

TABLE  2. — HOURLY  WAGE  RATES  OR  EARNINGS  IN  FIVE  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1880- 

1929" 


Year 

Mule  spinners, 
cotton  textile 

Bricklayers, 
New  York  City 

Machinists, 
printing 

Painters 

Compositors, 
newspaper 

1880      

$0  13 

$0  31 

$0  18 

$0  18 

$0  21 

1885  

0  15 

0  44 

0  25 

0  20 

0  25 

1890......  

0.16 

0  44 

0  25 

0  21 

0  25 

1902  

0.22 

0.65 

1910......  r  

0.22 

0.70 

0  47 

0  53 

1916 

0  35 

0  75 

0  61 

0  57 

0  58 

1920 

0  83 

1  06 

0  74 

1  04 

0  92 

1924 

0  75 

1  50 

1  09 

1   17 

1  08 

1929        .   . 

60  63 

1  87 

1  05 

1  37 

1  20 

0  Figures  from  1880-1890  from  Aldrich  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages  and  Transportation,  1893,  U.  S. 
Congress,  52  Cong.  2  Sess.,  Senate  Report  no.  1394,  Part  I;  from  1902-1929  from  special  bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  data  represent  earnings  for  all  occupations  prior  to  1910  and  for  mule 
spinners  throughout  the  period.  For  the  other  occupations  the  data  represent  rates  per  hour  for  the  years  1910- 
1929. 

fr 1928. 

Although  the  wage  rates  of  American  labor  rose  after  the  business 
depression  of  the  1890's,  the  striking  upward  trend  began  after  the 
opening  of  the  World  War  in  1914  and  continued  until  it  reached  its 
peak  in  the  early  months  of  1920.  The  levels  then  attained  broke  violently 
during  the  depression  of  1921,  but  part  of  the  losses  were  soon  recovered 
and  the  prevailing  level  of  money  wages  has  since  remained  much  higher 
than  it  was  before  the  war.  Thus  between  1914  and  1920  hourly  wages  in 
all  but  one  of  the  industries  and  occupations  included  in  Table  3  more 
than  doubled.  In  each  case,  the  losses  suffered  in  the  depression  of  1921 
were  partly  recovered  and  by  1930  and  1931  wages  remained  still  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  before  the  war.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  general  and  severe  reductions  in  wages  associated  with  this  latest 
depression  did  not  get  under  way  until  after  the  middle  of  1931  and 
have  continued  into  1932;  the  reduction  of  railroad  wages  was  not 
made  effective  until  early  in  1932.  These  later  influences  on  wages,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  fully  seen  until  the  complete  figures  for  the  year  1932  are 
at  hand. 
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TABLE  3. — WAGES  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING,  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION,  BUILDING, 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING,  AND  COMMON  LABOR,  1914-1931 


Year 

Manufacturing0 
(hourly  earn- 
ings) 

Rail  transporta- 
tion6 (hourly 
earnings) 

Building*  (union 
hourly  rate) 

Bituminous 
coald  (hourly 
earnings) 

Common  labor 
on  roads' 
(hourly  rate) 

1914 

/$0  25 

$0  53 

$0.31 

1915 

0.53 

0.32 

$0.20 

1916     

0.55 

0.35 

0.23 

1917  

0.37 

$0.32 

0.58 

0.45 

0.28 

1918 

0  46 

0.65 

0.61 

0  36 

1919 

0.57 

0.75 

0.64 

0.41 

1920  

0  62 

0.68 

.02 

0.83 

0.49 

1921  

0.52 

0.67 

.03 

0.90 

0.36 

1922  

0.47 

0.61 

.96 

0.90 

0.32 

1923 

0  54 

0  61 

07 

0  90 

0  38 

1924 

0  54 

0  62 

15 

0  83 

0  38 

1925  

0  54 

0.63 

20 

0.70 

0.38 

1926  

0.53 

0.63 

.28 

0.74 

0.39 

1927  

0.53 

0.64 

.32 

0.73 

0.39 

1928 

0  54 

0  66 

S3 

0  73 

0  40 

1929  

0  56 

0  67 

35 

0  69 

0  39 

1930  
1931  

0.51 
0.46 

"0.68 
00.69 

.41 

0.64 
'0.60 

0.39 
0.36 

0  Unpublished  data  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

6  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  series  published  each  year  under  title,  Wage  Statistics,  Class  I,  Steam 
Railroads. 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

d  Computed  from  Reports  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

J  Reports  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

o  Preliminary. 

The  annual  earnings  of  labor  reflect  not  only  the  variations  in  rates 
of  wages  but  also  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  employment.  They  show, 
as  do  the  rates,  the  influence  of  general  business  conditions,  changes  in  the 
price  level  and  the  prevailing  state  of  employment.  In  1928  the  annual 
earnings  of  employed  persons  in  the  leading  categories  all  stood  far  above 
the  levels  prevailing  in  the  years  before  the  war.  The  data  on  annual 
money  earnings,  summarized  in  Table  4,  reveal  not  only  the  extent  of 
the  war  time  advance  in  annual  earnings  and  the  part  of  that  advance 
retained  during  the  early  post-war  years,  but  also  important  similarities 
and  contrasts  in  the  movement  and  level  of  earnings  among  all  the  groups. 
The  employees  of  all  industries  obviously  suffer  severe  losses  in  income 
through  bad  business  but  workers  in  the  highly  competitive  industries 
suffer  the  most.  During  the  depression  of  1921,  for  instance,  when  the 
annual  earnings  of  manufacturing  employees  dropped  more  than  $200  or 
about  15  percent,  those  of  coal  miners  were  reduced  by  $470  or  more  than 
30  percent,  and  of  farm  labor  by  $302  or  37  percent,  the  annual  earnings 
of  government  employees  declined  only  $50  or  about  3  percent  and  of 
the  clerical  and  salary  employees  in  manufacturing  and  rail  transporta- 
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tion  not  much  more.  The  earnings,  moreover,  of  both  government  and 
clerical  and  salary  employees  exceeded  in  1926  the  peak  of  wages  reached 
in  all  other  industries  in  1920.  Thus  while  the  rise  in  wages  of  these 
salaried  workers,  particularly  the  government  employees,  was  much 
slower  during  the  war  years  than  the  increase  in  earnings  of  the  manual 
workers  or  wage  earners  in  industry  and  agriculture,  the  course  of  their 
earnings  has  been  marked  by  much  greater  certainty  and  stability. 

TABLE  4. — AVERAGE  ANXUAL  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYED  WORKERS  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES 

AND  OCCUPATIONS,  1910-1928 


Year 

Manufac- 
turing0 

Public 
utilities6 

Coal 

mining" 

Government 
employees'* 

Clerical  and 
salary,  man- 
ufacturing 
and  railroad" 

Farm 
labor/ 

1910 

$    558 

$    655 

$    556 

$1,108 

$1,156 

$336 

1911 

537 

678 

556 

,116 

,213 

338 

1912                   

550 

691 

600 

,128 

,209 

348 

1913  

578 

725 

621 

,136 

,236 

360 

1914  

580 

755 

549 

1,140 

,257 

351 

1915  

568 

774 

591 

,152 

,267 

355 

1916 

651 

821 

725 

1,211 

,359 

388 

1917 

774 

930 

966 

1,295 

,477 

481 

1918                           .  .    . 

980 

1,292 

1,227 

1,380 

,697 

604 

1919                       

1,158 

1,413 

1,150 

,520 

,914 

706 

1920  

1,358 

1,662 

1,435 

,648 

2,160 

810 

1921  

1,180 

1,523 

1,137 

,593 

2,134 

522 

1922  

1,149 

1,486 

965 

,625 

2,067 

508 

1923  

1,254 

1,495 

1,339 

,658 

2,126 

572 

1924 

1,240 

,500 

1,251 

,708 

2,196 

574 

1925 

1,280 

,520 

1,173 

,776 

2,239 

587 

1926  

1,307 

,525 

1,339 

,823 

2,310 

596 

1927  

1,299 

,542 

1,197 

850 

w 

591 

1928  

1,325 

,558 

1,239 

,940 

w 

587 

0  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  246;  data  for  1926-1928  from  P.  H.  Douglas  and  F.  T.  Jennison,  The  Movement  of 
Money  and  Real  Earnings  in  the  United  States,  1926-1928,  University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  Studies  in  Business  Administration,  vol.  I,  no.  3. 

6  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  334-40. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  375. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  361. 
/  Ibid.,  p.  392. 

'  Not  available. 

The  great  divergencies  in  the  absolute  amount  of  annual  income 
earned  by  these  groups  are,  of  course,  explained  in  part  by  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  groups  themselves.  Each  represents  large  numbers  of 
workers,  differing  in  age,  sex,  experience  and  nature  of  occupation.  In 
manufacturing,  women  constitute  about  20  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployees, while  mining  and  public  utilities,  with  the  exception  of  tele- 
phones, are  almost  exclusively  male  industries.  The  wages  of  women 
are  notoriously  lower  than  those  of  men.  But,  making  all  allowance  for 
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the  influence  of  such  factors,  it  is  clear  from  only  a  cursory  examination 
of  these  data  on  annual  earnings  and  others  like  them,  that  the  economic 
character  of  the  industry  and  occupation  in  which  people  work,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  helps  to  account  for  the  level  of  wages  it 
yields.  Because  of  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  coal  industry 
and  its  steady  decline  since  1920,  the  average  annual  earnings  of  em- 
ployed miners,  which  were  $192  more  than  the  earnings  of  factory 
employees  in  1917,  declined  until  they  were  $86  less  than  factory  earnings 
in  1928.  The  continued  decline  in  the  output  and  prosperity  of  the  coal 
industry  since  1928  has  probably  increased  the  differential  in  favor  of 
factory  workers.  Employees  in  the  coal  industry,  almost  exclusively 
male,  earned  $700  a  year  less  in  1928  than  the  men  and  women  working 
in  the  government  service.  Similar  evidence  of  wage  differences  arising 
out  of  the  condition  of  the  industry  is  furnished  by  the  railroad  and 
building  industries,  where  wages  have  been  maintained  at  relatively 
high  levels — in  the  one  case  through  the  influence  of  trade  unionism  and 
government  control  and  in  the  other  through  trade  unionism  also  and, 
in  addition,  the  more  potent  factor  of  the  essentially  localized  character 
of  the  industry. 

Wide  divergencies  in  wages  of  this  sort  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  American  labor  situation  for  a  long  time.  These  differences  are  to 
be  found  not  alone  among  the  various  industries  but  within  the  same  in- 
dustry between  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  men  and  women,  and  between 
occupations  in  a  specified  industry  located  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
The  substantial  differentials  between  wages  in  the  northern  and  southern 
cotton  mills  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  In  a  great  range  of  other 
industries,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  substantial  dispari- 
ties in  wages  have  probably  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  facilitating 
the  continuous  shifts  in  the  localization  of  industry.  So  far  as  wage 
differentials  based  upon  skill  are  concerned,  they  vary  so  greatly  in 
American  industry  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  general  statement 
of  their  trend.  During  the  war,  the  sudden  cessation  of  immigration  and 
the  growing  scarcity  of  common  labor  narrowed  the  margins  between 
the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  but  with  the  rapid  displace- 
ment of  labor  by  machinery,  the  continued  entrance  of  women  into 
industry  and  the  growing  industrial  employment  of  Negroes  and  Mexicans 
after  the  war,  this  trend  was  apparently  reversed  and  the  differential 
again  became  greater.  Thus  in  1914  the  wage  rate  of  building  laborers 
was  roughly  47  percent  of  the  rate  of  bricklayers;  by  1920  the  percentage 
had  increased  to  64,  but  by  1927  it  had  been  reduced  to  53.  There  is,  then, 
no  general  American  level  of  wages,  common  to  a  majority  of  workers  in 
the  United  States,  but  many  levels,  varying  widely  as  between  sections 
of  the  country,  industries  and  occupations. 
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Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — Fluctuations  in  wage  rates  and 
in  annual  earnings  as  great  as  those  just  recorded  are  associated  with 
equally  marked  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  services. 
The  unprecedented  rise  in  wages  during  the  war  and  their  maintenance  at 
high  levels  after  the  war  were  accompanied  by  an  unusual  rise  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  until  1920  and  the  continuance  of  a  high  level  of 
prices,  substantially  in  excess  of  the  pre-war,  during  the  first  post-war 
decade.22  Measuring  the  capacity  of  income  recipients  to  buy  the  multi- 
farious goods  and  services  available  for  purchase  involves,  therefore, 
the  correction,  or  deflation  as  it  is  technically  known,  of  money  earnings 
by  appropriate  measures  of  changes  in  prices.  For  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  money  income  of  wage  earners  in  this  respect  students  of  the 
problem  have  long  used  measures  of  the  changes  in  the  retail  prices  of 
the  goods  and  services  commonly  bought  by  typical  workingmen's 
families.  Such  measures  are  in  general  use  and  are  known  as  index  num- 
bers of  the  cost  of  living.  Since  these  index  numbers  purport  to  show  the 
average  changes  in  the  prices  of  the  many  goods  and  services  bought  by 
families — food,  shelter,  clothing,  heat  and  light,  furniture,  insurance, 
automobiles,  domestic  service,  medical  service,  education  and  the  like — 
their  utility  and  reliability  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
reflect  the  prices  of  the  things  families  are  actually  purchasing  and  the 
distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  families  among  the  various  categories 
of  commodities  and  services.  As  long  as  prices  change  only  moderately 
and  slowly  and  families  continue  to  buy  the  same  kinds  of  goods,  a  care- 
fully constructed  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living  may  be  regarded  as 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  cost  of  supplying  the  budgets  of  typical 
families.  But  when  the  market  is  flooded  with  increasing  volumes  of  new 
commodities,  consumption  habits  are  undergoing  universal  transforma- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  prices  are  rapidly  changing,  the  available 
measures  of  the  cost  of  living  cannot  keep  pace  with  revisions  in  budgets 
and  their  value  is  to  that  extent  considerably  impaired.  In  the  United 
States,  where  living  and  spending  habits  are  even  in  normal  times  in 
flux,  the  vast  development  in  the  variety  and  number  of  new  industries 
and  products  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  ten,  must 
have  been  followed  by  so  radical  a  revision  in  the  budgets  of  the  common 
run  of  families  as  to  make  the  ordinary  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
less  reliable  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Such  defects  as  characterize  the  index  numbers  now  in  use  can  only 
be  remedied  by  frequent  and  extensive  inquiries  into  the  incomes  and 
expenditures  of  adequate  samples  of  consumers'  families.  Meanwhile 
the  essential  simplicity  and  convenience  of  the  index  number  of  the  cost 
of  living,  which  reduces  the  multiple  prices  of  the  purchases  of  consumers 

22  See  discussion  of  prices  in  Chap.  V. 
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to  a  single  number,  make  it  an  indispensable  instrument  in  estimating 
the  changing  purchasing  power  of  income.  Used  with  caution  and  supple- 
mented by  evidences  of  modifications  in  consumption  from  other  and 
independent  sources,  these  index  numbers  can  yield  valuable  information 
not  otherwise  obtainable. 

For  the  period  since  1890  in  the  United  States,  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  to  measure  the  movement  of  the  cost  of  living  was  made  by 
Paul  H.  Douglas  in  the  construction  of  a  continuous  index  number  of  the 
cost  of  living  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1928.  Although  the  indexes 
derived  by  Douglas  are  open  to  the  weaknesses  just  stated,  they  represent 
a  careful  and  informed  attack  on  the  problem.  Combined  with  the 
statistics  of  the  earnings  of  workers,  the  Douglas  measures  of  the  cost 
of  living  help  to  reveal  the  probable  variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages. 

Real  Earnings. — Indexes  of  real  earnings  are  obtained  through  the 
process  of  dividing  money  earnings  by  the  measures  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Douglas  has  made  such  computations  for  13  important  classes  of  workers, 

TABLE   5. — AVERAGE   ANNUAL   EARNINGS   OF   EMPLOYED  WAGE  EARNERS  AND  INDEX 
NUMBERS  OF  ANNUAL  MONET  AND  REAL  EARNINGS,  1890-1928" 


Year 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
(dollars) 

Index  numbers 
(1914  =  100) 

Year 

Average 
annual 
earnings 
(dollars) 

Index  numbers 
(1914  =  100) 

Money 
earnings 

Real 

earnings 

Money 
earnings 

Real 

earnings 

1890  

438 
441 
448 
436 
411 
428 
424 
427 
434 
445 
454 
468 
480 
497 
498 
510 
523 
542 
519 
544 

71 
72 
73 
71 
67 
70 
69 
70 
71 
73 
74 
76 
78 
81 
81 
83 
85 
88 
85 
89 

96 
99 
100 
99 
96 
100 
97 
97 
98 
99 
97 
98 
98 
97 
98 
101 
100 
98 
97 
102 

1910 

573 
571 
583 
608 
613 
613 
681 
794 
997 
1,144 
,337 
,171 
,144 
,228 
,225 
1,255 
1,375 
1,375 
1,405 

93 
93 
95 
99 
100 
100 
111 
130 
163 
187 
218 
191 
187 
200 
200 
205 
219 
219 
224 

101 
98 
99 
100 
100 
102 
104 
101 
104 
105 
106 
108 
113 
119 
118 
119 
123 
128 
132 

1891  

1911  
1912  
1913  

1892 

1893  
1894  

1914 

1895  

1915 

1896  
1897  
1898  
1899 

1916 

1917  
1918  
1919 

1900  .  .  . 

1920  
1921.. 

1901  
1902  

1922 

1903 

1923...  
1924  
1925  
1926 

1904  

1905  
1906  

1907  

1927 

1908  

1928 

1909 

0  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  391,  and  for  1926-1928,  Douglas  and  Jennison,  op.  cit.,  The  industries  and  occupations 
covered  in  this  table  are  as  follows:  manufacturing,  steam  and  street  railroads,  telephone,  telegraph,  gas  and 
electric,  clerical  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  and  rail  transportation,  coal,  postal  and  federal  employees, 
teachers,  ministers  and  farm  laborers. 
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amounting  altogether  to  some  22,000,000  persons.  The  most  striking 
features  of  this  record  of  the  movement  of  money  and  real  earnings  in 
the  past  39  years  are  the  unchanging  level  of  real  earnings  in  all  the  years 
prior  to  1919,  the  great  influence  exerted  on  real  earnings  by  major 
changes  in  prices,  and  the  very  unusual  rise  in  real  earnings  in  the  brief 
span  of  years  between  1919  and  1928.  During  the  whole  period  from  1890 
to  1918,  the  index  numbers  of  real  earnings  moved  within  a  range  of  only 
8  points.  After  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  money  wages  started 
precipitately  upward  and  were  by  1919  more  than  80  percent  higher  than 
in  1914,  real  wages,  because  of  the  steep  rise  in  prices,  had  increased  by 
no  more  than  5  percent.  Only  when  prices  had  begun  their  large  decline 
during  and  after  the  depression  of  1921  did  wages  outstrip  the  cost  of 
living  and  real  earnings  register  a  substantial  advance.  During  only  9 
years  of  this  last  third  of  a  century  do  the  available  records  of  the  wages 
and  cost  of  living  of  22,000,000  employed  workers  show  a  radical  improve- 
ment in  position  attributable  to  a  rise  in  their  real  earnings. 

The  foregoing  estimates  of  money  and  real  earnings,  moreover, 
depict  the  status  of  employed  labor  and  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
losses  in  income  of  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers  still  attached  to 
their  respective  occupations  but  in  a  state  of  total  unemployment  and 
without  any  income  from  their  jobs.  The  estimating  of  the  average 
volume  of  unemployment  in  this  country  is  a  task  of  even  greater  diffi- 
culty than  that  of  constructing  adequate  indexes  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Here  again,  drawing  on  a  variety  of  sources,  Douglas  has  constructed 
for  a  limited  number  of  industries  estimates  of  the  annual  rate  of  un- 
employment from  1890  to  1926,  and  by  applying  these  rates  to  the  data 
on  earnings  has  derived  measures  of  the  annual  money  and  real  earnings 
of  all  workers,  employed  and  unemployed,  attached  to  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  coal  mining.  The  course  of  the  earnings  of  all  attached 
workers  is  shown  in  Table  6.  It  is  clear  that  including  in  the  measures 
of  real  earnings  allowance  for  the  dropping  of  employees  from  the  payroll 
and  for  their  reemployment  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  range  of  fluc- 
tuations in  the  real  earnings  of  all  workers.  Part  of  this  discrepancy 
in  range  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  greater  stability  in  both  earnings  and 
employment  in  several  of  the  industries  included  in  the  measures  of  real 
earnings  of  employed  workers  given  in  Table  5  and  excluded  from  the 
present  measures ;  but  the  dominant  factor  is  the  great  loss  in  the  earnings 
of  all  workers  following  the  lay  off  of  a  substantial  percentage  of  them  and 
the  proportionate  gain  in  earnings  following  the  return  of  the  unemployed 
to  work.  So  far,  finally,  as  the  record  between  1918  and  1926  is  concerned, 
the  advance  in  real  earnings  to  a  level  38  percent  higher  in  1926  than  in 
1914  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
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last  year,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  wages  and  the  decline  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

TABLE   6. — AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  THOSE   ATTACHED   TO   MANUFACTURING, 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  COAL  MINING  AFTER  ALLOWANCE  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT,  1890-1926° 


Earnings 

Index  E 
(1914 

umbers 
=  100) 

V   r 

Earnings 

Index  E 
(1914 

umbers 
=  100) 

(dollars) 

Money 
earnings 

Real 

earnings 

(dollars) 

Money 
earnings 

Real 

earnings 

1890  

434 

80 

107 

1909  

516 

95 

109 

1891  
1892  

431 
446 

79 

82 

109 
112 

1910  
1911  

561 
541 

103 
99 

112 
104 

1893 

401 

74 

102 

1912 

566 

104 

109 

1894 

340 

63 

90 

1913 

587 

108 

109 

1895 

379 

70 

100 

1914  .. 

544 

100 

100 

1896  . 

358 

66 

92 

1915  

544 

100 

102 

1897  
1898  

363 
370 

67 
68 

93 
94 

1916  
1917  

671 
795 

123 
146 

115 
114 

1899  
1900  

412 

427 

76 
79 

103 
103 

1918  
1919  

1,027 
,167 

189 

215 

120 
120 

1901 

453 

83 

108 

1920   ? 

379 

253 

123 

1902 

471 

87 

109 

1921.. 

008 

185 

105 

1903 

492 

90 

108 

1922 

,027 

189 

114 

1904 

469 

86 

104 

1923.. 

,256 

231 

137 

1905 

495 

91 

110 

1924 

,196 

220 

130 

1906  

511 

94 

110 

1925  

,262 

232 

134 

1907  
1908  

537 
454 

99 
84 

109 
96 

1926  

,304 

240 

138 

0  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  468. 

How  far  the  course  of  real  and  money  wages  during  the  war  and 
early  post-war  years  reflects  abnormal  and  temporary  influences,  it  is  even 
now  impossible  to  judge.  But  it  is  already  evident  from  what  has  tran- 
spired since  1929  that  the  real  wages  prevailing  in  the  first  post-war 
decade  are  now  being  seriously  reduced.  In  the  three  years  after  1926 
real  earnings  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  preceding  years,  except  for 
the  effects  of  a  moderate  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  in  1927. 
Since  1929  real  earnings  have  been  falling  at  an  accelerated  pace,  in  part 
because  of  the  rising  volume  of  unemployment  and  in  part  because  of  the 
widespread  reductions  in  rates  of  wages.  While  the  cost  of  living  has  at 
the  same  time  been  dropping,  the  amount  of  the  decline  in  living  costs 
is  far  below  the  losses  in  income  from  unemployment  and  wage  reduc- 
tions. The  extent  to  which  the  total  money  incomes  of  wage  and  salary 
workers  has  declined  from  their  peaks  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  Table 
7,  which  presents  the  estimated  income  of  all  of  the  important  classes  of 
labor  for  the  years  1927  to  1931.  From  1929  to  1931  the  money  incomes 
of  employees  in  the  major  occupations  had  fallen  between  35  and  40 
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TABLE  7. — WAGES  AND  SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES,  1927-1931' 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Industry 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1  265 

1  275 

1  293 

1  185 

909 

Manufacturing.  . 

14  315 

14  466 

15  494 

12  815 

9  727 

Railroads.  .        .        .            

3  081 

2  991 

8,062 

2,698 

2  215 

Pullman  

38 

39 

41 

40 

Express  

105 

101 

104 

95 

Telephones  

487 

5*1 

582 

585 

633 

547 

551 

583 

524 

100 

101 

110 

110 

100 

Private  electric  light  and  power  
Street  railways  
Construction  

368 
480 
3,486 

395 
466 
3,532 

429 
437 
3,156 

441 
408 
2,396 

409 
364 
1  647 

Mining  

1,646 

1,490 

1,425 

1,176 

825 

7  786 

8  046 

8  151 

7  832 

6  969 

4  957 

5  166 

5  429 

5  656 

Banking  

673 

695 

762 

752 

Total  

39,334 

39,835 

41,058 

36,713 

0  Unpublished  data,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

percent.  In  1930  the  decline  amounted  to  13  percent  and  in  1931  to  about 
20  percent  more.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1932  the  incomes  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries  were  still  further  reduced.  As  in  all  previous  depres- 
sions there  has  been  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  experience  of  particular 
industries.  In  mining  the  decline  began  in  1928  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  miners  in  1931  represent  just  half  their 
income  in  1927.  The  incomes  of  building  employees  started  downward  in 
1928  and  in  1931  were  less  than  half  their  incomes  in  1927.  Employees 
in  the  telephone  and  electric  light  and  power  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  able  to  increase  their  annual  earnings  through  1930  and 
suffered  only  moderate  losses  in  1931.  While  the  statistics  of  the  earnings 
of  government  employees  are  not  available  for  the  second  year  of  the 
depression,  their  increase  during  1930  confirms  past  experience  and 
observation  which  indicate  that  the  salaries  of  public  employees  suffer 

TABLE  8. — PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  ANNUAL  WAGES  AND  SALARIES  IN  NINE  INDUSTRIES, 

1929-1931° 


Industry 

1929-1930 

1930-1931 

1929-1931 

Industry 

1929-1930 

1930-1931 

1929-1931 

Agriculture  
Manufacturing.  .  . 

-   8.4 
—  17  3 

-23.3 
—24.1 

-29.7 

-37.2 

Construction  .... 
Mining  

-24.1 
—  17  5 

-81.3 
—29  8 

-47.8 
—42  1 

Railroads  
Telephone  

-11.9 
+  0.5 

-17.9 
-  8.9 

-27.7 
-  8.4 

Mercantile  
Electric  light  and 

-  3.9 

-11.0 

-14.5 

Street  railways 

-   6  6 

—  10  8 

—  16  7 

power 

+  28 

—  7  3 

—   4  7 

Unpublished  data  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
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reduction  late  in  the  period  of  economic  readjustment.  During  1931  and 
1932,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  beginnings  of  salary  cuts 
and  of  reductions  of  public  payrolls  will  be  revealed  in  a  slight  shrinkage 
in  the  total  income  going  to  employees  in  public  service.  The  range  of 
these  variations  in  the  annual  earnings  of  employees,  between  1929  and 
1931,  varies  from  a  decline  of  48  percent  in  the  earnings  of  building 
labor  to  one  of  5  percent  in  the  electric  light  and  power  industry. 

While  wholesale  prices  have  dropped  with  startling  violence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  depression,  retail  prices  which  consumers 
have  to  pay  for  goods  and  services  have  lagged  far  behind.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  annual  money  earnings  of  American  employees  have  been 
reduced  by  about  35  percent,  the  cost  of  living  has  declined  by  no  more 
than  15  percent.  With  the  consequent  fall  in  real  annual  earnings  be- 
tween 1929  and  1931  of  approximately  25  percent,  not  only  does  the 
present  depression  manifest  unusual  severity  in  comparison  with  recent 
business  depressions,  but  evidence  is  piling  up  that  much  of  the  gain  in 
real  earnings  won  between  1919  and  1929  is  now  being  dissipated. 

The  Adequacy  of  Prevailing  Wages. — Standards  of  the  adequacy  of 
wages  are,  of  course,  a  relative  matter,  varying  in  time  and  place  and 
with  reference  to  prevailing  customs  and  the  nature  of  established  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions.  In  our  society  wages  have  come  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  rather  more  than  less  adequate  if  they  assure  the 
worker  the  opportunity  to  live  in  comfort,  to  participate  in  the  use  of 
new  goods  and  services,  to  lay  aside  savings  against  risks  and  uncertainties 
and  to  foresee  the  prospect  of  affording  his  family  and  himself  ever  rising 
standards  of  life  in  the  future.  While  the  average  earnings  of  individual 
employees  in  the  United  States  have  increased  substantially  in  the  last 
40  years,  the  increase  in  personal  earnings  would  hardly  appear  to  have 
been  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  many  commodities  and 
services  known  to  be  sold  in  this  country  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
maintain  their  standards  of  consumption  of  the  staple  commodities  of 
food,  clothing  and  the  like.  In  the  prosperous  year  of  1926,  the  average 
earnings  of  employees  were  $1,375  a  year.  Eliminating  women  and 
young  persons,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  average  earnings  of  male 
adult  employees,  allowing  for  the  frequent  losses  suffered  in  depression, 
have  in  recent  years  greatly  exceeded  $30  a  week,  or  $1,560  a  year. 

Such  evidence  as  there  is  contained  in  the  studies  of  American  family 
budgets  indicate,  however,  that  workingmen's  families  are  constantly 
purchasing  an  increasing  amount  of  new  commodities  and  services  and 
apparently  not  at  the  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Comparisons 
between  remote  and  recent  studies  of  these  budgets  show  a  continuous 
and  radical  decline  in  the  proportionate  expenditures  for  food  and  rent 
for  all  classes  of  workingmen,  appreciable  increases  in  expenditures  for 
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clothing  and  even  greater  increases  in  the  relative  consumption  of  the 
variety  of  commodities  and  services  in  the  sundries  or  miscellaneous 
groups.  From  the  government  budget  study  made  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1875  to  the  last  federal  study  made  in  1918-1919,  the  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  of  comparable  classes  are  remarkably 
similar  to  the  changes  evident  in  ascending  income  groups.  The  lowest 
income  groups  in  the  federal  budget  studies  of  190123  and  1918-191924 
with  incomes  between  $300  and  $400  and  under  $900  respectively,  showed 
the  following  distribution  of  expenditures: 

1901  1918-1919 

Food percent.  .  .  48.0  44.1 

Clothing do 10.0  13.2 

Shelter do 18.6  14.5 

Fuel  and  light do 7.1  6.8 

Miscellaneous do 16.0  21.4 

For  the  years  since  1919,  when  the  vast  expansion  in  the  number  of  new 
products  took  place,  no  comprehensive  study  of  the  budgets  of  working- 
men's  families  has  been  made,  but  the  findings  of  scattered  and  occasional 
sample  studies  indicate  that  expenditures  for  miscellaneous  goods  and 
services  have  risen  in  the  past  ten  years  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
expenditures  of  workers'  families.25  In  a  study  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  100  families  the  heads  of  which  were  work- 
ing for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  1929,  it  was  found  that  the  miscel- 
laneous items  comprised  26.9  percent  of  an  average  income  of  $1,712.26 
The  ability  to  support  a  rising  standard  of  living  must  have  come 
as  much  from  the  expanding  total  income  of  families  as  from  the  increase 
in  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage  earner.  In  all  studies  of  the  incomes 
of  workers'  families  total  available  income  is  far  in  excess  of  the  earnings 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  Thus  in  a  study  of  the  family  incomes  of 
textile  workers  in  New  England  and  the  south  in  1908-1909  it  was  found 
that  only  40.7  percent  depended  exclusively  upon  the  husband's  earn- 
ings.27 While  the  textile  industry  has  always  been  characterized  by  an 
abnormal  amount  of  family  employment,  heads  of  families  in  other  indus- 
tries have  also  had  auxiliary  incomes  to  supplement  the  family  fund. 
Streightoff  concluded  in  1912  that  only  from  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
industrial  families  of  the  United  States  were  entirely  supported  by  the 

23  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1903, 
Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  of  Food,  p.  101. 

24  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Retail  and  Cost  of  Living  Series,  Bulletin  No.  557, 
1924. 

26  A  full  discussion  of  family  budgets  will  be  found  in  the  monograph  on  labor.     Com- 
pare also  discussion  in  Chap.  XVII. 

26  "Standard  of  Living  of  Employees  of  Ford  Motor  Company  in  Detroit,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  June,  1930,  pp.  1209-52. 

27  U.  S.  Congress,  Abstracts  of  Reports  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
61  Cong.  3  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  747,  1911,  vol.  I,  pp.  414-5. 
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earnings  of  the  head  of  the  household.28  What  the  trend  in  the  relation 
between  family  and  individual  income  has  been  is  not  a  matter  of  estab- 
lished record.  But  the  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  number  of  women, 
and  married  women  in  particular,  in  gainful  occupations,  and  the  widen- 
ing opportunities  of  employment  for  young  men  and  women  in  the 
rapidly  growing  categories  of  clerical,  selling  and  professional  occupations, 
and  in  local  and  federal  government  service  suggest  that  the  sources  of 
family  income  have  probably  continued  to  multiply  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  With  family,  and  not  individual,  income  as  the  factor  of  paramount 
importance  in  standards  of  living,  many  of  the  puzzling  aspects  of  the 
consumption  of  goods  in  this  country  will  remain  obscure  until  we  have 
made  studies  of  family  income  as  comprehensive  as  our  investigations  of 
individual  income. 

The  Services  of  Government  and  Philanthropic  Agencies. — The 
equivalent  of  the  systematic  provision  of  social  services  and  social  in- 
surance by  the  government,  universal  elements  in  the  income  of  European 
labor,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  Local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments and  the  huge  endowment  funds  and  benefactions  of  private 
individuals,  so  peculiar  to  this  country,  do,  however,  bring  to  the  masses 
of  people  an  increasing  variety  of  social  and  public  services  either  free 
or  at  less  than  cost,  which  constitute  substantial,  but  not  wholly  measur- 
able, additions  to  income.  While  comparable  data  on  the  changing  cost 
of  such  services  are  hard  to  obtain  and  all  estimates  of  such  cost  are  likely 
to  under-estimate  their  absolute  magnitude  and  perhaps  their  rate  of 
increase,  rough  approximations  of  the  principal  expenditures  from  both 
private  and  public  sources  are  possible  for  the  past  two  decades.  The 
expenditures  for  various  social  services  which  have  clearly  added  to  the 
income  of  wage  earners,  after  making  deductions  for  payments  for  these 
services  by  their  beneficiaries,  increased  four-fold  from  1915  to  1930. 
By  1930  the  rapid  increases  in  the  total,  characteristic  of  the  whole 
post-war  decade,  had  not  slackened.  As  in  earlier  years,  the  expenditure 
on  education  in  1930  continued  to  be  the  most  important  single  item;29 
while  the  effect  of  the  depression  is  revealed  in  the  increase  in  the  outlay 
for  charity.30  In  view  of  the  prevailing  burden  of  private  donation  and  the 
pressure  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  government,  appropriations  for  all 
free  services  except  relief  probably  declined  in  1931  and  still  more  in  1932. 
Expenditures  for  relief,  however,  which  are  probably  under-estimated  in 
Table  9,  increased  radically  in  1931  and  are  rising  still  more  rapidly  in 
1932.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  estimated  the  relief  outlays  for 
81  cities,  containing  36,000,000  persons  and  representing  approximately 

28  Streightoff,  F.  H.,  The  Distribution  of  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  1912,  p.  133. 

29  Compare  with  figures  for  public  expenditures  for  schools,  Chap.  XXV. 

30  See  discussion  of  private  relief  in  Chap.  XXIII  and  of  public  relief  in  Chap.  XXIV. 
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one-half  of  the  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  by  the  country,  at 
$169,917,732  in  1931.  On  the  most  difficult  question  of  the  relation 
between  available  free  services  and  the  incidence  of  taxation,  which  would 

TABLE  9. — ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FREE  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  1915,  1926  AND  1930 

(In  thousands  of  undeflated  dollars) 


Expenditure 

Service 

1915° 

1926" 

19306 

708,164 

2,499  000 

2,883,351 

15,467 

35,874 

50,439 

21,295 

53,969 

83,275 

21,950 

56,357 

110,420 

Hospitals                      

58,005 

144,819 

438,686 

Charities                     

34,347 

58,211 

123,319 

108 

12,705 

15,824 

Total                                                              .    • 

859,336 

2,860,935 

3,705,314 

a  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  Recent  Economic  Changes,  New  York,  1929,  vol.  I,  p.  19. 
6  The  data  in  this  table  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Isador  Lubin  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Their  composition 
will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  monograph. 

reveal  how  much  the  consumers  of  public  free  services  pay  for  what  they 
get,  there  is  no  adequate  information.  But  that  these  services  are  not 
wholly  without  cost  to  wage  earners  must  be  conceded  since  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  total  tax  receipts  comes  from  indirect  sources  which  all 
consumers  pay  and  from  local  real  estate  taxes.31 

Clues  to  Rising  Standards  of  Living. — In  addition  to  the  evidence  of 
increasing  wages  and  family  income,  there  is  considerable  indirect  or 
presumptive  evidence  of  advance  in  the  living  standards  of  nearly  all 
grades  of  American  labor.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  our  health  and  mortality  experience.  For  several  decades 
now  we  have  had  a  striking  and  almost  continuous  decline  in  the  death 
rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  long  regarded  as  an  economic  disease, 
and  in  infant  mortality,  which  is  closely  correlated  with  the  economic 
status  of  families.  Toward  the  achievement  of  these  gains  both  improve- 
ment in  living  conditions  and  the  greater  availability  of  public  health  and 
medical  facilities  have  contributed.  Although  the  problem  of  the  cost  of 
medical  care  is  a  more  and  more  serious  one  for  families  in  the  moderate  and 
low  income  groups  in  this  country,  the  fact  remains  that  the  total  medical 
facilities  available  for  their  use  has  greatly  expanded,  especially  since 
1920.  Thus  between  1914  and  1930,  the  number  of  beds  in  hospitals  had 
increased  from  532,000  to  955,000  or  79.5  percent.  From  1923  to  1930, 
the  number  of  patient  days,  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  use  of  hospital 

31  For  data  on  distribution  of  tax  burden,  see  Chap.  XXVI. 
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facilities,  increased  by  38.1  percent,  while  the  growth  in  out-patient 
service,  measured  by  the  number  of  patients  treated,  increased  from 
1921  to  1929  by  121  percent  and,  by  the  number  of  visits  made,  by 
100  percent.32 

Increase  in  school  attendance  and  particularly  in  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  may  safely  be  considered  another  indication  of  improve- 
ment in  standards.  The  mounting  educational  expenditures  in  this 
country  have  already  been  observed.  Since  1920,  while  attendance  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  grown,  the  striking  phenomenon  has  been 
the  great  influx  of  students  into  the  secondary  schools  and  into  colleges 
and  universities,  a  trend  which  continued  into  1930.  The  extent  to  which 
the  fall  in  income  due  to  the  present  depression  will  succeed  in  arresting 
this  flow  of  young  people  into  the  schools  is  uncertain,  but  the  problem 
of  the  reduction  in  established  educational  standards  which  prevailing 
business  conditions  forebode  may  well  turn  out  to  be  among  the  most 
serious  this  generation  has  to  face. 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  barometer  of  changes  in  standards  is  the 
amount  and  variety  of  goods  and  services  sold  to  consumers  in  this 
country.  During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  immense  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  articles  of  consumption.  The  output  and  sale 
of  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  housing,  household  equipment  as  well  as  an 
infinite  variety  of  services,  such  as  electricity  and  the  telephone,  have 
been  so  great  in  normal  times  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  have  not 
been  bought  in  increasing  quantity  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  population.33 
While  many  of  these  new  products  became  widely  marketable  after  their 
costs  and  prices  had  been  considerably  reduced,  they  are  still  expensive 
and  can  be  purchased  only  by  individuals  and  families  whose  income  is 
substantial.  The  sale  of  many  of  these  goods  on  time  payments  during 
the  past  decade,  whatever  its  other  effects,  certainly  made  easier  their 
purchase  by  wage  earners.34 

Leisure  and  Hours  of  Work. — Together  with  the  long  time  advance 
in  wages,  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  long  decline  has 
been  clearly  related  to  the  growth  of  factory  industry,  mechanization, 
and  the  increasing  productivity  of  labor,  although  social  factors  of 
a  different  order  have  also  contributed  to  the  result.  During  the  last  fifty 
years,  although  no  perfect  measure  of  the  trend  is  available,  it  is  probable 
that  the  normal  work  week  in  American  industry  has  decreased  by 
20  hours.  Between  1890  and  1926,  the  standard  hours  of  work  in  manu- 

32  Data  prepared  by  Isador  Lubin  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  See  also  material  on 
health  services  in  Chap.  XXI. 

33  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  American  standards  see  Recent  Economic 
Changes,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  Chap.  I. 

34  For  a  discussion  of  consumers'  credit  see  Chap.  V. 
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facturing  industries  have  fallen  from  60  to  50  a  week;  and  from  1902  to 
1926  the  work  week  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  miners  has  been 
reduced  by  6  hours,  from  54.5  to  48.3  hours  a  week.  The  nature  of  the 
movement  toward  a  shorter  work  week  and  the  experience  of  a  variety 
of  industries  are  shown  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10. — AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  ELEVEN  INDUSTRIES,  1890-1928° 


Industry 

Average  hours  per  week 

Percent  decrease 
during  period 

1890 

1928 

Bakeries 

64.7 
59.5 
52.0 
62.8 
59.8 
84.6 
54.7 
52.0 
56.4 
48.2 
58.9 

47.4 
49.1 
43.5 
53.4 
50.46 
59.  8" 
44.0 
44.  8<* 
44.3 
45.1 
49.3 

26.7 
17.5 
16.3 
14.9 
15.7 
29.3 
19.6 
13.8 
21.5 
6.5 
16.3 

Building                                      

Cotton  goods                       

Foundry  and  machine  shops  

Blast  furnaces   

Marble  and  stone  

Millwork 

0  Teper,  Lazare,  Hours  of  Labor,  Johns  Hopkins,  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Series  L,  no.  1, 
1932,  p.  49. 
*  1927. 
«  1926. 
<*  1924. 

The  record  of  standard  hours,  like  that  of  wages,  illustrates  not 
only  the  improvement  in  conditions  of  labor  but  even  more  the  variety 
of  standards  in  American  industry.  By  1928,  after  a  long  period  of  the 
reduction  in  hours,  the  range  in  the  standard  work  week  still  varied  from 
60  hours  in  blast  furnaces  to  43.5  in  the  building  industry.  Again  the 
present  business  depression  is  probably  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  work  week  since  1929,  but  how  great  the  change  has  been 
is  not  a  matter  of  record.  Most  of  the  gains  in  leisure  made  in  the  past 
will  no  doubt  be  retained  and  the  incentive  which  additional  leisure 
affords  to  increased  consumption  may  be  expected  to  be  as  powerful  as 
ever. 

V.    THE   POSITION   OF   LABOR   IN   INDUSTRY 

Developments  in  the  status  of  labor  are  not  a  function  of  economic 
change  alone.  The  history  of  the  position  of  labor  in  modern  industry 
has  been  a  record  of  interaction  among  social,  economic  and  political 
forces.  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
the  meaning  of  the  "labor  problem"  has  been  as  much  modified  by 
the  impact  of  ideas  as  by  the  force  of  economic  events.  In  the  prevailing 
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attitudes,  for  instance,  toward  such  problems  as  unemployment  and  in- 
equality in  the  distribution  of  income,  the  spread  of  political  democracy 
and  the  rise  of  revolutionary  doctrine  during  and  after  the  war  have  con- 
tributed to  a  restatement  of  the  responsibility  of  industry  to  its  labor 
force  and  to  a  re-examination  of  the  appropriate  ends  of  business  enter- 
prise. Changes  in  the  position  of  labor  thus  reflect,  in  addition  to  economic 
conditions,  developments  in  the  technique  and  management  of  industry; 
in  established  social,  economic  and  political  institutions;  and  in  influential 
currents  of  opinion. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the 
war  have  played  a  dominant  part.  Despite  the  occurrence  of  one  major 
and  two  minor  business  depressions  during  the  15  years  before  1930,  the 
prevailing  condition  was  one  of  prosperity.  The  moderated  unemploy- 
ment rate  between  1916  and  1920  and  the  rise  in  wages  and  shortening  of 
hours  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  acted  to  allay  the  customary 
forces  of  industrial  and  political  unrest.  At  the  same  time,  changes  in 
governmental  functions  arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  war  enhanced  the 
power  and  influence  of  organizations  of  labor.  In  the  war  years  and 
in  the  brief  period  thereafter,  before  the  elaborate  war-time  industrial 
controls  could  be  effectively  discarded,  the  opinions  of  organized  labor 
underwent  radical  transformation.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  demands 
for  betterment  in  conditions  of  work,  in  the  form  of  higher  wages,  a 
shorter  work  week,  limitations  on  woman  and  child  labor,  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining,  and  greater  security  against  the  risks  of  unem- 
ployment, accident,  old  age  and  sickness,  the  articulate  labor  of  the 
country  began  to  think  in  terms  of  the  democratic  control  of  industry 
and,  in  practice,  of  greater  participation  by  workers  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  functions  of  management.35  The  return  to  "normalcy"  and 
the  scrapping  of  the  industrial  machinery  of  the  war  brought  this  trend 
to  a  halt.  After  this,  the  unexpected  brevity  of  the  depression  of  1921 
and  the  resumption  of  business  activity  at  high  levels,  produced  a  period 
of  comparative  quiet  in  industrial  relations.  In  many  instances  there  was 
a  reversion  to  older  methods,  in  others  the  development  of  new  devices 
in  industrial  relations  described  later  in  this  chapter.  With  the  rise  in 
unemployment  and  reduction  in  wages  caused  by  the  depression  of  1930, 
labor,  the  community,  and  economic  and  political  agencies  are  again 
concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the  familiar  range  of  labor  problems 
which  many  Americans  only  a  few  years  ago  believed  solved  by  the 
continuing  prosperity  of  business. 

In  this  process  of  revising  the  conditions  of  labor  and  of  adjusting 

the  status  of  workers  to  new  ideas  and  to  new  forms  of  business  and 

industrial  organization,  the  initiative  has  come  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

36  For  figures  on  volume  of  discussion  in  periodicals  on  these  topics,  see  Chap.  VIII. 
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In  the  last  several  decades  industry  itself  has  devised  many  far  reaching 
experiments  in  industrial  relations,  designed  to  secure  industrial  peace, 
perhaps  to  counteract  the  claims  of  unionism,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  the  peculiar  problems  of  human  relations  in  factories  employing 
thousands  of  working  men.  The  legislatures  of  local  and  central  govern- 
ments, moved  either  by  the  prevalence  of  acute  conditions  or  by  the 
political  power  of  labor  and  its  sympathizers,  have  from  time  to  time 
reflected  public  opinion  by  adding  to  the  volume  of  social  legislation 
already  on  the  statute  books.  Finally,  organizations  of  labor,  especially 
the  trade  union  movement,  employed  their  collective  power  in  attempts 
to  improve  working  conditions  and  to  advance  further  the  status  of 
labor  in  industry  and  in  society.  Tracing  the  course  of  these  recent  changes 
in  the  position  of  labor  and  in  the  influence  of  these  instrumentalities  of 
economic  and  social  reform  is  the  subject  of  this  section. 

Trade  Unionism. — In  the  United  States  as  in  other  industrial  coun- 
tries, labor  organization  has  been  the  chief  instrument  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  workers  as  well  as  the  most  effective  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  discontent  and  aspirations  of  labor.  In  its  long  his- 
tory in  this  country,  the  labor  movement  has  passed  through  many 
successive  phases,  of  which  the  last  began  around  1890  with  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  rise  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Although  organized  labor  is  often  credited  with  a  common 
purpose  and  program,  the  American  labor  movement  is  in  reality  made 
up  of  more  than  a  hundred  separate  unions.  The  majority  of  these  unions 
are  members  of  a  loose  federation,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  rest,  representing  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  total  membership  of 
American  unions,  are  entirely  independent  of  one  another  and  of  the 
Federation.  Both  groups  experienced  slow  growth  in  the  two  decades 
before  the  war  so  that  the  memberships  of  all  labor  organizations  in 
this  country  increased  from  no  more  than  300,000  in  1890  to  2,700,000 
in  1914.  Since  expansion  in  membership  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  labor  organizations,  trade  unionism  had  by  1914 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  the  representative  of  labor  in  many 
industries. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  organized  labor  were  created. 
The  flow  of  European  orders  into  the  United  States  and  later  the  tre- 
mendous war  purchases  by  the  American  government  produced  a  state 
of  intense  business  activity  and  demand  for  labor.  To  the  influence  of 
these  powerful  forces  the  stoppage  of  immigration  and  the  withdrawal 
of  men  into  the  army  were  added  factors  in  tightening  the  labor  market 
and  in  strengthening  the  bargaining  power  of  labor.  At  the  same  time  the 
necessity  for  large  and  continuous  production,  attainable  only  under 
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conditions  of  industrial  peace,  induced  the  federal  government  to  en- 
courage the  extension  of  trade  unionism  and  collective  bargaining  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  enterprise.  Not  only  was  labor  treated  with 
care  but  minimum  standards  were  established  in  government  contracts 
and  services,  and  wage  adjustments  became  more  generally  the  subject 
of  collective  bargaining  and  agreement.  The  net  effect  of  this  unusual 
combination  of  circumstances  was  a  considerable  advance  in  both  the 
size  and  power  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

TABLE  11. — MEMBERSHIP  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONS,  1910-1931a 


Year 

Membership 

Year 

Membership 

Year 

Membership 

1910  

2,184,200 

1918  

3,508,400 

1925  . 

3  567,700 

1911  

2,382,800 

1919  

4,169,100 

1926..  . 

3,504,700 

1912  

2,483,500 

1920  

5,110,800 

1927  

3,498,200 

1913 

2,753,400 

1921 

4  815  000 

1928 

3  449  100 

1914 

2,716,900 

1922 

4  059  400 

1929 

3  444  000 

1915 

2,607,700 

1923 

3  592  500 

1930 

3  407  600 

1916  . 

2,808,000 

1924..  . 

3,536,600 

1931 

3  298  000 

1917  

3,104,600 

0  Wolman,  Leo,  The  Growth  of  American  Trade  Unions,  1880-1923,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Pub.  No.  6,  New  York,  1924,  p.  119.  Estimates  after  1923  derived  by  the  same  author. 

The  impetus  supplied  by  the  war  was  strengthened  by  the  burst  of 
industrial  activity  during  the  first  post-war  boom  in  business.  In  the 
two  years  from  1918  to  1920  the  unions  added  1,600,000  members  and 
in  the  latter  year  had  reached  nearly  twice  their  pre-war  membership. 
More  important  than  the  increase  in  numbers  was  the  penetration  of 
organization  into  industries  and  occupations  hitherto  altogether  un- 
organized. Trade  unionism  spread  from  the  skilled  to  the  unskilled;  in 
the  textile,  food  and  clothing  industries  the  existing  unions,  limited  to 
highly  skilled  craftsmen,  were  converted  into  large  and  representative 
industrial  unions;  and  in  these  and  other  organizations,  the  growth  of 
unionism  among  women  and  the  unskilled  made  them  for  the  first  time 
a  factor  in  the  counsels  of  the  labor  movement. 

Reaction  against  this  upward  trend  set  in  with  the  subsidence  of 
business  activity,  the  liquidation  of  war  industries  and  the  reversal  in 
the  labor  policies  of  both  industry  and  government.  Although  there  were 
signs  of  the  revival  of  the  anti-union  forces  in  industry  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  the  unexpected  boom  of  1919—1920  further 
stimulated  the  advance  of  organized  labor.  The  business  depression  of 
1921  became  the  signal  for  a  radical  revision  in  prevailing  attitudes 
toward  organized  labor.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  general  unem- 
ployment and  wage  reductions  played  a  large  part  in  weakening  the 
position  of  organized  labor,  the  apparent  determination  of  business  men 
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to  free  themselves  from  union  control  was  a  factor  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater,  importance.  The  two  years  of  depression  were  marked  by  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  in  many  important  industries, 
and  by  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  campaign  for  the  restoration 
of  the  "open  shop."  Employers  in  some  industries  used  their  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  open  shop  and  anti-union  campaigns.  The  federal 
and  state  courts  in  crucial  strikes  and  lockouts  issued  injunctions  of 
great  severity,  the  effects  of  which  seriously  weakened  the  unions  in  then* 
struggles.  When,  consequently,  the  next  period  of  business  revival  was 
well  under  way,  the  unions  had  lost  their  post-war  gains  and,  with  rare 
exception,  had  surrendered  all  pretense  of  striving  for  the  control  of 
industries  in  which  they  had  won  recognition  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

The  course  of  trade  unionism  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade 
ran  contrary  to  all  precedent.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  good  business 
and  regular  employment  the  organized  labor  movement  suffered  after 
1923  a  continuous  and  substantial  decline  in  membership,  probably 
much  greater  than  that  revealed  by  the  statistics.  In  part  this  was  due  to 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  peculiar  to  certain  industries,  such  as 
coal  mining,  where  much  of  the  strength  of  organized  labor  was  previously 
concentrated.  In  part  it  was  due  to  the  lack  of  adroitness  and  flexibility 
of  labor  leadership,  and  here  too  the  coal  mining  unions  furnish  the 
chief  illustration.  But  in  the  main  the  decline  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  attributable  to  basic  forces  of  another  character. 

Among  the  most  influential  of  these  is  the  type  of  trade  union  organi- 
zation. With  few  exceptions,  the  bulk  of  American  trade  unions  have  been 
strictly  craft  organizations,  limiting  their  membership  to  workers  pur- 
suing well  defined  and  separate  occupations.  This  form  of  organization, 
appropriate  to  small  shops  and  to  a  hand  industry,  rapidly  became 
ineffective  in  the  face  of  mechanization,  the  breakdown  or  modification 
of  customary  skills  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  units  of  production. 
To  these  technological  and  industrial  changes  the  unions  were  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  adjust  themselves.  Highly  mechanized  industries 
are  not  unionized  and  the  progress  of  mechanization,  as  in  soft  coal 
and  textiles,  has  been  accompanied  by  the  weakening  of  existing  unions. 
As  industry  after  industry  was  so  revolutionized,  surviving  labor  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  iron  molders  and  the  machinists  were  gradually  elimi- 
nated from  the  large  factories  and  remained  only  in  the  smaller  shops. 

At  the  same  time  the  labor  movement  in  many  of  its  component 
parts  appeared  unable  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  severe  competition 
which  characterized  business  operations  after  1922.  The  displacement 
of  labor  by  machinery,  the  availability  of  new  female  and  male  labor 
and  the  great  shifts  in  the  localization  of  industry  from  higher  to  lower 
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cost  areas  constituted  influences  which  individual  trade  unions  could  not 
bring  under  control.  In  the  soft  coal  industry  the  powerful  United  Mine 
Workers  dissipated  most  of  its  strength  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  the  coal 
business  in  the  union  mines  and  to  prevent  its  flowing  into  the  non-union 
fields  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  As  a  result  of  this  process, 
the  whole  labor  movement  was  left  in  1929  with  a  membership  presum- 
ably somewhat  larger  than  it  was  before  the  war,  but  with  its  effective 
control  over  American  industry  considerably  impaired.  While,  therefore, 
the  percentage  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  trade  unions  had  risen  from 
roughly  6  to  7  percent  between  1910  and  1930,  the  position  of  union- 
ism in  all  basic  industries,  except  building  and  rail  transportation,  had 
been  greatly  weakened. 

TABLE    12. — TRADE    UNION   MEMBERSHIP   DISTRIBUTED  BY  PERCENTAGES   ACCORDING 
TO  15  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1910-1930° 


Group 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1930 

All  groups  
Transportation  

100.0 
22.0 

100.0 
24.6 

100.0 
25.0 

100.0 
25.9 

Building  

21.0 

17.4 

23.5 

26.5 

9  0 

16  8 

5  6 

5  9 

Food,  liquor  and  tobacco  
Paper,  printing  and  bookbinding  
Chemical,  clay,  glass  and  stone  
Mining  and  quarrying  
Leather  

5.3 
4.1 
2.8 
12.6 
2.1 

2.3 
3.2 
1.0 
8.2 

2.2 

2.0 
4.4 
1.2 
11.5 
1.5 

1.7 
4.8 
1.0 
4.6 
1.3 

Clothing  

4.4 

7.1 

7.8 

7.3 

2  7 

3  2 

5  4 

7  8 

Textile 

0  9 

2  9 

1  0 

1.0 

Theaters                                                            .    . 

2  8 

1.9 

4  6 

5.1 

2  7 

2.8 

1.7 

1.8 

Lumber  and  woodworking  
Miscellaneous  

1.3 
6.3 

0.5 
5.9 

0.3 
4.5 

0.4 
4.9 

0  Computed  from  statistics  of  union  membership. 

By  1930  union  membership  was  more  concentrated  than  ever  in  in- 
dustries of  a  special  character.  The  five  groups  of  unions  in  transportation, 
building,  printing,  public  service  and  theatres  accounted  for  70  percent  of 
the  whole  membership.  Trade  unionism  was  thus  established  in  sheltered 
industries  and  occupations  like  public  service,  newspaper  printing  and 
theatres;  in  industries  supplying  public  service  and  under  government 
control,  like  transportation;  and  in  the  altogether  peculiar  building 
industry  which  in  each  of  its  centers  is  relatively  immune  from  competi- 
tion from  the  outside  and  whose  conduct,  particularly  in  the  large  cities, 
is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  local  political  machines  of  both  parties.  In 
typical  competitive  industries,  organized  labor  held  its  own  only  in  the 
clothing  group,  whereas  in  both  absolute  and  relative  position  the  coal 
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miners'  union,  the  dominant  organization  in  the  mining  and  quarrying 
group,  was  much  weaker  in  1930  than  in  1910.  As  for  the  basic  industries 
of  iron  and  steel,  food  packing,  automobiles,  rubber  products,  chemical 
and  electrical  products,  they  remain  free  from  unionism  altogether. 

Added  to  the  influence  of  economic  conditions  and  the  internal  policy 
of  trade  unions,  the  traditional  hostility  of  American  employers  to 
the  organization  of  labor  continued  after  the  World  War  to  be  a  factor 
of  prime  importance  in  dissipating  the  war  time  gains  of  the  union  move- 
ment. The  whole  history  of  industrial  relations  in  this  country  has  been 
characterized  by  the  violence  of  the  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor. 
In  the  majority  of  these  struggles,  unfavorable  decisions  by  the  local  and 
federal  courts,  the  use  of  drastic  injunctions,  control  by  employers  of  the 
local  and  state  police  have  often  determined  the  issue  of  both  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Such  methods  were  only  temporarily  abandoned  during  the 
short  period  of  the  war.  Soon  thereafter  a  severe  injunction  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers  was  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
reverses  suffered  by  the  union  and  a  few  years  later  a  similar  injunction 
marked  the  end  of  the  nationwide  strike  of  the  railroad  workers.  Local 
criminal  syndicalist  laws,  invoked  against  the  specter  of  radicalism, 
everywhere  acted  to  weaken  labor  organization.  In  the  coal  states  of 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Alabama  and  in  the  textile  areas  of  the 
south,  the  attitude  of  the  local  authorities  has  effectively  put  a  stop  to 
the  efforts  of  the  unions  to  retrieve  their  losses  and  to  carry  on  their 
campaigns  of  organization. 

But  in  these  changes  in  the  position  and  composition  of  the  American 
labor  movement  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  powerful 
economic  forces.  There  can  be  little  question,  also,  that  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  an  obsolete  form  of  craft  organization,  failure  to  adjust  the 
economic  policy  of  trade  unions  to  the  vicissitudes  of  competitive  industry 
and  the  pursuit  of  a  more  enlightened  policy  by  many  employers  have 
been  contributing  factors  of  great  importance  in  accounting  for  the 
present  situation. 

The  Attitudes  and  Policies  of  Organized  Labor. — Revision  in  trade 
union  policy  and  in  ways  of  thinking  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  prod- 
uct of  developments  wrought  in  industrial  relations  by  the  war  and  by 
the  course  of  economic  and  political  events  in  this  and  other  countries 
since  1920.  During  the  period  of  establishment  and  early  expansion  of 
the  contemporary  trade  union  movement,  American  unions  were  dedi- 
cated to  a  straightforward  labor  policy,  involving  strikes  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  organized  labor,  collective  bargaining  over  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions,  and  the  spread  of  trade  agreements  between  unions 
and  employers  in  an  expanding  industrial  area.  Except  for  extensive 
lobbying  activities,  designed  in  the  main  to  strengthen  the  legal  position 
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of  trade  unions,  and  occasional  participation  in  political  campaigns  to 
defeat  candidates  for  public  office  who  were  regarded  as  unfair  to  organ- 
ized labor,  the  movement  restricted  its  activities  to  the  promotion  of 
pure  and  simple  trade  unionism.  In  so  far  as  the  constituent  unions  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  unified  or  common  policy,  it  took  the  form  of 
opposition  to  independent  political  action  by  labor,  to  state  interference 
in  industry  and  in  industrial  relations  and  to  participation  by  organized 
labor  in  the  collateral  operations  of  cooperative  enterprise.  The  majority 
regarded  themselves  as  independent  associations  of  wage  earners,  organ- 
ized to  pursue  their  own  interests  free  from  interference  by  the  govern- 
ment or  other  associations  of  the  same  nature  and  more  concerned  with 
the  achievement  of  limited  particular  ends  than  with  the  problems  of 
fundamental  changes  in  the  organization  of  our  economic  and  political 
society. 

The  war  gave  the  unions  their  first  taste  of  real  power  and  their 
first  opportunity  to  engage  in  experiments  with  the  joint  control  of 
industry.  In  connection  with  the  extensive  regulation  over  the  operations 
of  industry  exercised  by  the  government  during  the  war,  there  were 
established  in  many  industries,  busy  with  the  filling  of  war  orders,  novel 
plans  of  industrial  relations  characterized  by  a  wide  participation  by 
labor  in  the  determination  of  the  policies  of  management.  Where,  as  on 
the  railroads,  the  industry  had  come  completely  under  public  control, 
these  experiments  reached  a  high  degree  of  development,  but  even  in 
private  industry  the  voice  of  labor  was  effectively  raised  in  fixing  the 
conditions  of  work.  Although  this  whole  episode  lasted  only  a  few  years, 
experience  with  new  power  and  duties  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
minds  of  all  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  industrial  relations.  After 
the  war,  the  term  "industrial  democracy"  came  into  use  in  this  country. 
In  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  were  several  unions  not  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  organized  railwaymen  seriously 
proposed  the  Plumb  Plan,  a  project  for  the  joint  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  railroad  industry,  as  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  col- 
lective bargaining.36 

The  ideas  of  workers'  control  and  industrial  democracy  persisted 
even  after  the  depression  of  1921.  Under  the  influence  of  its  own  experi- 
ence and  the  example  contained  in  the  advance  of  revolutionary  labor 
movements  in  Europe,  American  labor  entered  this  last  decade  with  a 
keen  interest  in  the  status  of  labor  in  industry,  in  new  forms  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  in  the  uses  of  additional  sources  of  economic  power  and 
pressure.  Individual  unions,  therefore,  and  on  occasion  the  whole  labor 

36  Plumb,  Glenn  E.,  Labor's  Plan  for  Government  Ownership  and  Democracy  in  the 
Operation  of  the  Railroads,  The  Plumb  Plan  League,  Pamphlet  no.  1,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1919. 
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movement  showed  a  willingness  to  try  experiments  in  cooperative 
ownership,  to  canvass  the  possibilities  of  new  educational  devices  and 
even,  in  several  instances,  to  reconsider  the  basic  principles  of  the  trade 
union  movement. 

The  greatest  advances  in  this  direction  were  made  by  the  unions  in  the 
needle  and  railroad  industries.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
the  union  of  workers  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  and  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers,  the  organization  of  labor  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  clothing,  were  both  pioneers  in  the  conduct  of  experi- 
ments not  only  for  improving  the  methods  of  collective  bargaining  but  in 
effecting  fundamental  reform  in  the  methods  of  industrial  management. 
The  joint  systems  of  unemployment  insurance  set  up  in  their  respective 
industries  by  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  and  by  the  Amalgamated  were 
the  first  enterprises  of  their  kind  in  this  country.  The  unemployment 
insurance  funds  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  of  Chicago,  Rochester  and 
New  York  have  maintained  their  solvency  through  the  depression.  In  the 
processes  of  industrial  relations,  the  Amalgamated  has  made  notable 
advances  on  traditional  practice  by  participating  with  employers  in  the 
detection  and  reduction  of  wastes  in  manufacture,  by  undertaking  on 
special  occasion  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  individual  manufacturers 
and  by  operating  factories  which  were  owned  by  the  union  and  managed 
by  union  members  and  officers.  The  Amalgamated  was  also  the  first 
labor  union  in  this  country  to  engage  in  the  building  and  management 
of  low  priced  cooperative  housing  and  has  to  its  credit  large  units  of 
cooperative  apartments  in  New  York  City,  inhabited  by  its  members 
and  the  members  of  other  labor  organizations.  In  the  matter  of  industrial 
relations,  the  union  of  full  fashioned  hosiery  workers  has  in  these  last 
years  pursued  a  similar  policy.  On  the  railroads,  the  unions  of  the  shop 
craft  workers,  and  principally  the  machinists'  union,  have  entered  into 
similar  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  railroad  management  and 
have  achieved,  under  the  well-known  "B  &  O"  arrangement,  marked 
success  in  modifying  the  methods  and  purposes  of  industrial  relations.37 

The  experiment  which  engaged  the  attention  of  labor  for  some  time 
after  the  war  was  the  entrance  of  organized  labor  into  the  business  of 
banking.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, more  than  10  unions  in  rapid  succession  organized  banks  either 
owned  or  controlled  by  unions  and  their  members.  Labor  banks,  it  was 
hoped,  would  succeed  in  mobilizing  the  financial  resources  of  wage 
earners  and  would  employ  this  financial  power  in  the  promotion  of  useful 
labor  enterprises  and  in  influencing  the  labor  policy  of  business  and 
industry.  Although  labor  banking  at  no  time  enlisted  the  interest  and 
support  of  most  labor  organizations  and  their  members,  the  movement 

37  These  experiments  in  industrial  relations  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  monograph. 
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rapidly  grew  to  substantial  proportions,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the 
multiplication  of  banks  in  the  chain  sponsored  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.  It  failed,  however,  to  realize  its  first  promise.  In 
labor  banking,  the  American  labor  movement  has  once  more  repeated  its 
earlier  failures  with  cooperative  enterprise.  Whether  because  of  adverse 
economic  conditions,  culminating  in  the  depression  of  1929,  which  brought 
on  the  failure  of  thousands  of  banks  in  this  country,  or  because  of  the 
inability  to  procure  safe  and  efficient  management,  the  number  and 
resources  of  labor  banks  declined  quickly  from  their  peak  in  1926.  By 
the  end  of  1931,  seven  banks  with  resources  of  $30,000,000  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  labor  banking  movement.  The  collapse  of  this  experiment, 
for  whose  outcome  there  had  been  high  hopes,  was  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  important  functions  to  be  served  by  labor  in  the  application  of  its 
financial  resources.  The  achievements  of  a  few  of  the  labor  banks  in  this 
regard  furnish  testimony  to  the  contrary.  This  latest  excursion  of  Ameri- 
can labor  into  business  failed,  as  did  its  many  predecessors,  through  an 
essential  lack  of  interest  in  the  experiment  and  the  traditional  inability 
of  organized  labor  to  supply  competent  and  disinterested  management. 

TABLE  13. — LABOR  BANKS  AND  THEIR  RESOURCES  (AS  OF  DECEMBER  31),  1920-1931a 


Year 

Number  of 
banks 

Total 
resources 

Year 

Number  of 
banks 

Total 
resources 

1920  

1 

$        899,471 

1926  

35 

$126,533,542 

1921  

4 

12,782,173 

1927  

32 

119,818,416 

1922 

10 

26,506,723 

1928 

27 

116  307  256 

1923 

18 

51,496,524 

1929  .. 

18 

78,952,785 

1924 

26 

85,325,884 

1930  

13 

62,792,469 

1925  ... 

36 

115,015,273 

1931  

7 

30,684,593 

0  Compiled  by  the  authors  from  the  returns  of  the  individual  banks. 

Closely  related  to  the  changing  economic  views  of  organized  labor 
was  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  methods  and  purposes  of  workers' 
education.  Organized  labor  played  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  a  free  popular  school  system  in  this  country  and  this  interest  in  popular 
education  has  never  been  abandoned.  A  changing  outlook  on  industrial 
problems,  however,  raised  the  question  of  the  relevance  of  established 
educational  institutions  to  the  problems  which  were  giving  labor  its 
greatest  concern.  And  the  movement  considered  the  organization  of 
strictly  labor  schools,  institutions  of  adult  education,  which  would  under- 
take to  translate  the  mysteries  of  economic  theory  into  simple  language 
and  would  perhaps  reveal  to  students  the  outlines  of  the  new  order  of 
industry  in  the  society  of  the  future,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
present  the  great  social  and  intellectual  movements  of  mankind  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  workingman.  Workers'  education,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  began  to  spread  among  many  unions  and  through  the  country. 
Most  of  the  courses  offered  in  these  classes  were  directed  toward  enlight- 
ening the  worker  regarding  the  functioning  of  the  economic  system  and 
his  place  in  it.  But  others  have  had  a  political  or  cultural  orientation. 
The  Workers'  Education  Bureau,  at  first  the  clearing  house  and  coordi- 
nator of  all  such  experiments,  organized  classes  and  managed  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  appropriate  textbooks  for  labor  classes  and  study 
groups.  As  the  movement  developed  the  Bureau  was  absorbed  into  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  has  sent  educational  directors  to  New 
England  and  the  south  and  has  organized  study  and  discussion  groups, 
held  short  periodic  conferences  on  questions  of  contemporary  urgency 
to  labor  and  has  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  labor  chatauquas,  insti- 
tutes and  forums.  In  connection  with  the  general  educational  efforts  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio,  the  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  furnished  the  material  and  the  speakers  for  a  lengthy 
series  of  lectures  on  labor  topics  over  a  nationwide  network  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1932.  Radicals  and  conservatives,  communists  and  social- 
ists split  to  form  separate  institutions.  A  few  of  them  in  the  larger  cities 
have  such  vitality  and  interest  that  they  are  able  to  attract  many  who 
are  not  socialists  or  communists  but  who  are  interested  in  continuing  their 
education.  Individuals  associated  with  the  labor  movement  and  doubtful 
of  the  capacity  of  its  leadership  organized  labor  colleges  for  training  the 
labor  leaders  of  the  next  generation.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  movement 
for  workers'  education  has  lost  much  of  its  original  vitality,  but  the 
foundation  for  vigorous  experiment  in  the  same  direction  is  now  estab- 
lished and  in  the  related  movement  of  adult  education  may  be  found  the 
devices  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  labor.  With  the  prolongation 
of  the  present  depression,  there  are  signs  that  the  growth  in  earnestness 
and  the  attempt  to  fathom  the  present  predicament  have  led  to  a  revival 
of  interest  and  to  larger  enrollments  in  workers'  classes. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  important  development  in  partic- 
ular economic  policies  of  American  trade  unions  is  found  in  their  present 
attitude  toward  wages  and  unemployment.  Recent  wage  policy,  which 
in  its  detail  and  specifications  differs  sharply  from  the  wage  policy  of  the 
past,  is  in  substance  a  reflection  of  a  type  of  economic  thought  which 
has  become  prominent  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  sharp  rise  in  the 
productivity  of  labor  and  the  apparent  relation  between  high  American 
wages  and  the  prosperity  of  the  post-war  years  resulted  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  per  capita  output  of  labor.  If,  it  is  held,  wages  are  kept  from  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  productivity,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of 
consumers  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  total  output  of  industry,  industrial 
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operations  must  be  restricted  and  the  volume  of  unemployment  rises. 
This  principle  of  wage  adjustment,  which  was  in  fact  embraced  by  many 
schools  of  thought,  has  a  tenacious  hold  on  the  minds  of  labor  in  spite  of 
the  universal  experience  with  wage  cutting  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  unemployment  policy  of  American  labor  has  long  rested  on  the 
belief  that  the  surest  cure  for  unemployment  is  the  progressive  reduction 
in  the  work  week  and  that,  as  long  as  unemployment  remains  a  risk  of 
labor,  the  most  effective  safeguard  against  distress  is  a  rate  of  wages 
high  enough  to  allow  decent  standards  of  life  in  the  present  and  adequate 
savings  for  the  contingencies  of  the  future.  Committed  to  this  policy, 
the  majority  of  American  unions,  and  in  particular  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  have  always  resisted  compulsory  unemployment  insurance. 
They  not  only  questioned  its  effectiveness  but,  animated  by  an  individual- 
istic outlook,  they  also  looked  upon  it  as  constituting  a  harmful  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  individual  workers.  More  recently  the  opposition  to 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  established  by  legislation  and 
supervised  by  the  government  has  been  weakened  by  the  experience  of 
Europe  with  this  form  of  insurance  and  by  the  grave  problem  of  relief 
created  by  the  unemployment  of  1930  and  after.  During  1931  the  subject 
was  receiving  more  favorable  attention  in  the  councils  of  organized  labor. 
Brought  up  in  the  general  convention  of  the  Federation  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  unemployment  insurance  was  voted  down  after  several  constituent 
unions  had  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  principle.  But  in  July,  1932  the 
executive  council  of  the  Federation,  in  response  to  further  urgings  of 
local  unions,  city  central  labor  bodies  and  state  federations  of  labor, 
altered  its  attitude,  declared  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  a  federal  system  of 
unemployment  insurance,  and  instructed  the  President  of  the  Federation 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  consideration  in  the  general  convention  to  be  held 
in  November,  1932.  On  this  central  issue  of  trade  union  policy  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  thus  appears  to  be  reversing  its  traditional 
attitude  and  to  be  ranging  itself  with  the  trade  unions  of  Europe. 

Of  outstanding  significance  in  interpreting  trends  in  the  recent  history 
of  organized  labor  is  the  industrial  calm  and  quiet  which  has  reigned  since 
the  great  strikes  of  1922.  Although  there  have  been  frequent  conflicts  in 
the  depressed  industries  of  coal  mining,  textiles  and  clothing,  the  great 
body  of  workers  in  the  remaining  industries  seem  to  have  been  unaffected 
by  these  disturbances  and  there  is  record  of  little  interruption  to  peaceful 
operations.  Even  after  three  years  of  unusually  severe  depression,  general 
unemployment  and  considerable  wage  cutting,  strikes  and  lockouts,  which 
have  characterized  all  previous  depressions  of  this  magnitude,  have  been 
few  and  infrequent.  Such  strikes  as  have  been  declared  since  1929  have 
remained  localized  in  the  clothing,  coal  and  textile  industries.  Table  14 
shows  the  course  of  labor  disputes  from  1916  to  1930,  and  does  not 
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TABLE   14. — LABOR  DISPUTES  AND  WORKERS  INVOLVED, 


Period 

Average  number 
of  disputes  per 
year 

Relative  number 
of  disputes 
(1916-21  -  100) 

Average  number 
of  workers  involved 
per  year 

Relative  number 
of  workers 
(1916-21  =  100) 

1916-1921 

3,503 

100 

1  798  809 

100 

1922-1925  
1926-1930     

1,304 
791 

37 
23 

863,051 
244,949 

48 
13 

«  Douty,  H.  M.,  "The  Trend  of  Industrial  Disputes,  1922-1930,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, June,  1932,  vol.  XXVII,  p.  169. 

include  the  figures  for  1931,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  number  of  strikes  did  not  increase  substantially  in  the  later 
year. 

The  causes  of  this  unprecedented  phenomenon  are  not  clear.  To  some 
extent  it  reflects  the  general  prosperity  of  the  period  and  efforts  by  the 
larger  employers,  at  least,  to  handle  industrial  relations  more  intelligently 
than  they  used  to.  It  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  trade  unionism. 
In  so  brief  a  period  as  a  decade,  however,  the  manifestations  of  unrest  are 
neither  discernable  nor  measurable.  Strikes  are  by  no  means  an  infallible 
index.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  labor  with  the 
prevailing  order  of  things  is  immeasurably  greater  in  1932  than  it  has  been 
in  recent  years,  although  the  degree  of  unrest  is  not  indicated  in  any  of  the 
available  measures  of  industrial  disputes.  Strikes  are  serious  undertakings 
which  workers  do  not  employ  until  they  have  considered  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  the  prospects  of  success,  and  until  they  have  become 
convinced  of  the  skill  and  resoluteness  of  their  leaders. 

But  the  deeper  causes  of  this  condition  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
labor  movement  itself.  Reaction  against  the  extreme  hopes  of  the  war 
strengthened  the  conservative  leadership  of  American  unions.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  unions  and  indeed  of  all  American  labor  has  been  increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  explore  the  potentialities  of  radical  political  and 
economic  action  characteristic  of  European  labor  movements.  More  re- 
cently the  apparent  failure  of  the  strong  labor  movements  and  their 
political  parties  in  Germany  and  England  to  improve  the  lot  of  labor  has 
strengthened  the  determination  of  much  of  the  leadership  of  American 
organized  labor  to  depend  upon  their  traditional  methods.  Union  leader- 
ship, therefore,  has  been  fortified  in  its  open  hostility  to  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Soviet  Russia,  to  participation  in  the  affairs  of  inter- 
national labor  organization  and  to  the  penetration  of  new  and  radical 
forms  of  organization  into  American  industry.  Trade  union  policy  created 
by  this  attitude  of  mind  has  become  more  and  more  conservative; 
aggression  has  given  way  to  persuasion,  and  the  leaders  have  come  to 
hope  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  labor  organization  by  cooperat- 
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ing  with  employers  and  by  such  cooperation  to  convince  industry  that  its 
soundest  interests  lie  in  union  recognition. 

Organized  labor,  consequently,  has  continued  to  avoid  alignments 
with  radical  groups  and,  in  recent  years,  appears  to  have  set  out  upon  a 
definite  campaign  against  radicalism.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  comprises  about 
80  percent  of  the  total  trade  union  membership ;  but  it  is  also  true  of  most 
of  the  activities  of  the  other  unions,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerically 
insignificant  Communist  segments.  Whatever  possibilities  of  larger 
import  trade  unions  may  have  in  the  United  States,  they  are  primarily 
bargaining  agencies.  They  achieve  whatever  strength  they  possess  under 
the  present  regime  by  working  with  other  groups  which  stand  to  gain  by 
their  successful  operation.  Having  a  decided  stake  in  actual  improvements 
of  the  lot  of  labor  and  thus  in  the  perfection  of  the  present  order  of  indus- 
try, they  often  work  for  changes  which  appear  to  radicals  and  socialists  to 
be  opposed  to  "the  larger  aims"  of  labor.  Until  the  third  year  of  the  present 
depression  at  least,  organized  labor  made  no  more  exacting  demands  than 
for  security  of  employment  in  a  job  which  commands  respect,  some  control 
over  the  conditions  of  employment,  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  better 
working  conditions.  The  flurry  in  the  direction  of  interest  in  control  in 
the  early  post-war  period  was  followed  by  the  half  hearted  support  of  the 
LaFollette  party  in  1924.  Since  then  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  followed  its  traditional  policy  of  supporting  its  friends  while  refraining 
from  a  regular  political  alliance.  Repudiating  the  central  socialist  doctrine 
of  class  warfare,  the  Federation  has  been  a  vociferous  opponent  of  the 
program  it  involves.  Many  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  organizations  are  either  officers  of  or 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  activities  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
which  in  recent  years  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  anti-radical 
organizations.  With  the  onswing  of  the  revolutionary  movement  abroad 
and  its  echo  in  this  country,  American  trade  unions  have  appeared  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  present  order. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  also  remained  nationalistic 
in  outlook,  the  "international"  in  the  name  of  some  of  its  constituent 
unions  referring  to  Canadian  branches  rather  than  to  any  international 
outlook.  Nationalistic  policies  like  the  restriction  of  immigration  and 
the  protective  tariff  find  ready  acceptance  in  their  councils.  In  1920  the 
American  Federation  broke  with  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  which  acts  in  alliance  with  the  Socialist  International.  Except  for 
its  relations  with  the  Mexican  labor  movement,  it  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
of  the  other  international  organizations  of  trade  unions  nor,  if  its  present 
temper  continues,  is  it  likely  to  be. 
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However  influential  this  conciliatory  policy  may  be  in  increasing  union 
membership  in  the  future,  the  inaction  of  the  organized  labor  movement 
has  to  date  been  accompanied  by  a  direct  and  considerable  decline  in  its 
power  in  industry.  From  the  climax  of  numbers  and  position  achieved  in 
1920,  the  movement  in  this  country  has  steadily  receded.  In  the  next 
phases  of  our  industrial  history,  forces  in  industry  and  in  labor  may  move 
in  various  directions.  The  persistence  of  the  present  depression  and  the 
resentment  and  unrest  created  by  it  may  conceivably  stimulate  the 
organization  of  new  craft  and  semi-industrial  unions  of  the  familiar  type 
and  may  thus  lead  to  the  revival  of  our  traditional  labor  movement.  The 
weakening  of  existing  craft  unions  in  competitive  industry  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  gradually  end  in  the  disintegration  of  the  labor  movement  in 
its  present  form,  except  in  the  sheltered  industries,  and  in  the  rise  of  new 
labor  organizations,  radical  in  purpose  and  industrial  in  form.  It  is  a  final 
possibility  that  the  numerous  plant  and  establishment  organizations  of 
labor,  created  as  a  rule  by  the  initiative  of  the  employer  and  surviving  by 
his  consent,  will  be  converted  by  the  stress  of  conditions  into  independent 
and  autonomous  unions  which  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
labor  movement  of  the  future. 

Industrial  Relations. — As  important  perhaps  as  the  policy  of  trade 
unions  in  its  effects  on  methods  of  industrial  relations  has  been  the 
changing  attitude  of  many  employers  toward  their  responsibilities  in 
industry.  While  there  has  been  no  widespread  radical  change  of  policy  in 
industrial  relations  in  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  an 
increasing  number  of  industries  have  begun  to  abandon  their  negative 
positions  toward  labor  relations  and  to  adopt  direct  and  more  constructive 
policies.  Much  that  is  being  done  in  this  new  form  has,  no  doubt, 
for  its  first  purpose  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  trade  unionism,  but 
it  has  also  the  additional  purpose  of  achieving  better  results  in  industrial 
relations  and  of  improving  conditions  of  labor. 

The  most  notable  advances  in  these  directions  have  been  made  by  the 
very  large  firms,  although  there  are  numerous  instances  of  farsighted 
experiments  in  small  companies  owned  and  managed  by  men  of  liberal 
outlook  and  deep  insight  into  the  labor  problems  of  modern  industry. 
But  in  the  case  of  industries  characterized  by  centralized  ownership  and 
large  factories,  expansion  in  the  size  of  factory  units  and  the  application 
of  scientific  management  to  the  technical  processes  of  production  have 
made  inevitable  the  application  of  more  systematic  and  intelligent 
methods  to  the  solution  of  the  human  problems. 

Radical  transformation  in  the  management  of  factories  has  been  the 
first  manifestation  of  this  tendency.  The  advent  of  personnel  and  employ- 
ment managers  was  in  itself  a  step  of  primary  importance.  The  replace- 
ment of  the  old  types  of  plant  managers  and  foremen  with  the  trained  and 
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educated  members  of  the  personnel  departments  of  industry  unques- 
tionably raised  the  level  of  industrial  relations.  In  many  instances  cus- 
tomary practice  employed  in  the  hiring  and  firing  of  labor  was  abandoned 
for  methods  which  exposed  workers  less  frequently  to  the  whim  and 
prejudices  of  foremen  and  plant  superintendents.  In  the  fixing  of  piece 
rates  and  the  making  of  working  rules,  favoritism  and  other  evil  practices 
of  the  same  nature  were  brought  under  some  measure  of  control,  if  not 
eliminated. 

With  the  adoption  of  personnel  management,  there  began  the  develop- 
ment of  what  might  properly  be  called  a  rounded  labor  policy.  Such  policy 
led  to  the  establishment  of  machinery  for  labor  representation  in  the  fixing 
of  working  conditions,  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  mitigating  or 
reducing  the  risks  of  industry,  and  to  the  promotion  of  loyalty  and  interest 
in  employees  by  encouraging  their  participation  in  the  ownership  of  the 
business  for  which  they  worked.  Under  the  more  advanced  systems  of 
personnel  management,  methods  of  wage  payment  have  been  subjected 
to  a  high  degree  of  elaboration;  provisions  have  been  made  for  vacations 
with  pay;  in  isolated  instances  employers  have  experimented  with  dis- 
missal wages  or  bonuses  paid  to  employees  who  lost  their  jobs  through  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  changes  in  processes,  or  the  permanent 
shutdown  of  plant  for  other  reasons;  and  in  general  the  most  progressive 
management  in  industry  has  occupied  itself  with  the  development  of 
many  forms  of  employees'  welfare  services. 

Plans  of  employee  representation,  variously  described  as  company 
unions  or  works  councils,  have  had  their  greatest  growth  in  the  United 
States  during  and  since  the  World  War.  They  are  more  common  in  the 
larger  than  in  the  smaller  establishments.  In  1926  only  about  3  percent 
of  the  employees  covered  worked  in  establishments  of  less  than  1,000 
employees,  while  about  62  percent  worked  in  establishments  employing 
over  15,000  men  and  women.  Although  the  individual  plans  differ 
materially,  they  all  have  many  elements  in  common.  They  do  not 
constitute  organizations  created  by  the  spontaneous  desire  of  labor.  They 
are  in  the  main  organized  by  the  companies  themselves.  They  are  not 
independent  unions  but  carry  on  their  affairs  under  the  supervision  of  the 
management  and  are  often  limited  in  the  issues  they  are  empowered  to 
consider  and  even  more  so  in  the  decisions  they  are  allowed  to  make.  At 
the  same  time  there  have  been  isolated  but  important  instances  where  the 
availability  of  the  machinery  of  employee  representation  has  produced 
an  articulate  labor  opinion  and  increased  labor  participation  in  the 
councils  of  management  beyond  all  original  intentions.  The  number  of 
works  councils  and  their  membership,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabula- 
tion,38 has  increased  rapidly.  Since  1926,  when  works  councils  covered 
38  Figures  obtained  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
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roughly  40  percent  as  many  workers  as  were  members  of  trade  unions,  the 
plans  probably  have  not  grown;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  depression  has 
greatly  reduced  both  their  number  and  their  membership.  The  future  of 
these  associations  is  impossible  to  forecast,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  influenced 
by  the  course  of  business  conditions  and  by  the  vigor  with  which  the  labor 
movement  prosecutes  its  organizing  campaigns  in  the  next  decade. 


Year 

Number  of 
companies  with 
works  councils 

Number  of 
workers  cov- 
ered 

Year 

Number  of 
companies  with 
works  councils 

Number  of 
workers  cov- 
ered 

1919        

145 

403,765 

1924  

421 

1,240,704 

1922   

385 

690,000 

1926  

432 

1,369.078 

The  sale  of  common  and  preferred  stocks  and  bonds  to  employees  is 
an  old  device  in  American  industry,  but  its  widespread  use  is  of  very 
recent  origin.  The  impetus  given  to  the  plans  for  employee  stock  owner- 
ship since  1920  was  an  element  in  the  post-war  labor  policy  of  large  cor- 
porations and  was  designed  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  labor,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  labor  turnover,  to  stimulate  thrift  and  in  general  to  establish 
closer  ties  between  individual  firms  and  their  employees.  Specific  plans 
of  stock  purchase  differ  widely.  Most  of  them  fix  prices  below  prevailing 
market  quotations  at  the  time  of  sale;  make  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
stock  on  the  installment  plan;  limit  the  amount  purchaseable  by  the 
individual  worker;  and  some  make  more  or  less  liberal  provisions  for  the 
repurchase  of  the  securities.  Although  the  volume  of  securities  distributed 
under  these  arrangements  has  been  large  and  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  past  decade,  there  are  no  reliable  data  on  the  average  holdings 
of  securities  by  wage  earners  and  by  the  lower  salary  employees.  Published 
data,  moreover,  greatly  exaggerate  the  investments  of  wage  earners  and 
clerical  employees  in  their  company  securities  since  they  fail  to  distinguish 
the  holdings  of  these  groups  from  those  of  higher  salaried  officers,  who 
receive  the  bulk  of  such  security  offerings. 

Much  of  the  enthusiasm  for  stock  purchase  plans  reflected  the  general 
interest  in  securities  during  a  period  of  boom  prices.  The  decline  in 
security  values  after  1929  disclosed  weaknesses  which  were  not  before 
apparent.  Many  employees,  already  suffering  unemployment,  are  forced 
to  take  substantial  losses  in  their  accumulated  savings.  Although  the 
problem  is  crucial  for  the  unemployed  or  part  time  worker,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the  serious  nature  of  the  risk  was  appreciated  before  the 
present  depression  and  that  appropriate  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
meet  it.  Following  the  stock  market  crash  in  the  winter  of  1929,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  investigated  the  effects  of  the 
decline  in  security  prices  on  the  stock  purchase  plans  of  99  companies.  It 
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found  that  48  of  the  companies  had  the  policy  of  repurchasing  employee 
shares  at  cost;  27  had  no  plan  for  meeting  the  emergency;  15  undertook  to 
assist  employees  in  selling  their  stocks;  and  some  pursued  the  practice  of 
extending  loans  to  keep  employees  from  selling  their  holdings  at  a 
sacrifice.  If  the  risks  involved  had  been  fully  understood,  no  such  enthusi- 
asm for  this  device  would  have  been  manifested  as  appeared  in  the 
prosperous  years  before  1930.  The  unprecedented  decline  in  the  securities 
of  all  leading  corporations  is  serving  to  cast  doubt  on  the  value  of  this 
practice  in  promoting  better  industrial  relations. 

Against  the  risks  of  industry  for  the  wage  earners,  employers  have  made 
little  voluntary  provision.  The  pension  plans  of  private  industry  still  cover 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  country.  Insurance  against 
sickness  and  the  provision  of  medical  care  is  made  adequately  in  isolated 
cases  only.  The  most  spectacular  development  in  the  interest  of  industry 
in  workers'  risks  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  adoption  by 
many  companies  of  the  device  of  group  life  insurance  for  their  employees. 
In  1916  insurance  of  this  type  to  the  amount  of  only  $150,000,000  was 
outstanding;  but  by  1931  the  amount  of  group  life  insurance  in  force  had 
increased  to  more  than  10  billion  dollars.  For  employees  who  hold  on  to 
their  jobs,  group  life  insurance  is  superior  to  other  forms  of  insurance  since 
the  premium  is  low  and  the  cost  is  often  shared  by  the  employer  or 
entirely  borne  by  him;  for  the  rest  its  benefits  are  only  temporary  since 
the  insurance  terminates  when  they  lose  their  jobs.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
cash  surrender  value  or  reserve  to  the  credit  of  the  employee,  but  partici- 
pation in  a  group  insurance  plan  usually  allows  him  to  purchase  ordinary 
life  insurance  without  physical  examination. 

Insurance  against  unemployment  is  practically  never  furnished  by 
industry.  The  voluntary  insurance  plans  of  private  companies,  such  as 
the  measure  adopted  by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  1930,  cover 
altogether  less  than  one  percent  of  the  working  population  of  the  country. 
The  progress  which  American  industry  believed  it  had  made  in  the 
regularization  of  employment  in  the  prosperous  years  prior  to  1929  failed 
to  meet  the  test  of  depression.  Against  the  unemployment  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  seasonal  fluctuations  in  business  and  the 
major  depression  in  industry,  the  American  workman  still  receives  scant 
protection  from  his  employers. 

However  hopeful  certain  phases  of  recent  developments  in  industrial 
relations  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  they  affect  a  small  fraction  of  the  indus- 
trial employees  of  the  country.  Against  the  major  economic  risks  of  the 
times — the  loss  of  accumulated  savings,  unemployment,  and  dependent 
old  age — industry  by  itself  was  plainly  unable,  even  in  the  past  period  of 
unparalleled  prosperity,  to  devise  adequate  safeguards.  So  far  as  the  more 
constructive  measures  initiated  by  employers  for  securing  better  relations 
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in  industry  are  concerned,  critics  of  the  practices  of  our  larger  corporations 
deplore  the  persistent  hostility  of  management  to  independent  labor 
organization  and  the  loss  in  individual  initiative  and  self-respect  which 
they  believe  to  be  associated  with  the  administration  of  company  unions, 
works  councils,  and  similar  plans  of  industrial  relations. 

The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor.39 — The  regulation  of  labor  conditions 
and  industrial  relations  by  law  has  in  this  country  lagged  far  behind  the 
legislative  measures  in  force  in  the  advanced  industrial  countries  of 
Europe,  notably  in  England  and  Germany.  Until  comparatively  recent 
times,  legislation  was  limited  to  a  variety  of  factory  and  inspection  laws, 
control  over  the  employment  of  child  labor,  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
work  of  women,  restricted  regulation  of  wages  in  the  form  of  a  few  state 
laws  fixing  minimum  wages  for  women  in  private  employment  and  for 
men  and  women  in  public  employment,  and  a  variety  of  regulations 
affecting  the  manner  and  time  of  wage  payments.  The  net  effect  of  these 
measures  has  been  to  raise  the  standards  of  physical  conditions  of  work, 
to  reduce  considerably  the  employment  of  children  in  industry,  to  afford 
women  some  slight  protection  against  the  grosser  forms  of  industrial 
exploitation  and  to  assure  to  workers  the  prompt  payment  of  their  wages. 

The  most  radical  departure  from  the  traditional  measures  of  state 
control  over  the  conditions  of  employment  was  made  with  the  adoption 
of  the  earliest  workmen's  compensation  or  industrial  accident  insurance 
laws  only  20  years  ago.  The  passage  of  these  laws  constituted  the  first 
stage  in  the  development  of  a  progressive  system  of  social  insurance  in 
this  country.  By  1929  such  laws  were  effective  in  all  but  four  states  of  the 
union,  namely,  Florida,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  social  legislation  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the  conditions  of 
administration  have  been  progressively  liberalized.  More  occupations 
have  been  included  under  the  acts;  the  rate  of  compensation  has  steadily 
risen;  waiting  periods  have  been  reduced;  more  generous  allowance  has 
been  made  for  medical  care;  and  the  adjudication  of  disputed  cases  has 
been  more  and  more  removed  from  the  courts  to  administrative  commis- 
sions created  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  claims. 
Progress  has  also  been  made  in  providing  the  financial  and  administrative 
machinery  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  injured  workers.  This 
progress  has  been  most  marked  since  the  passage  of  the  federal  Vocational 
Act  of  1920,  providing  for  federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  following  pre- 
scribed standards. 

Advance  in  the  adoption  of  social  insurance  against  sickness,40  old  age 
and  unemployment  has  been  much  slower.  We  do  not  have  in  this  country 
measures  for  the  protection  of  workers  analogous  to  the  elaborate  com- 

39  Compare  with  discussion  of  industrial  relations  and  the  law  in  Chap.  XXVIII. 

40  For  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  sickness,  see  Chap.  XXI. 
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TABLE  15. — STATE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS  IN  EFFECT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

DECEMBER  31,  1931° 


State 

Effective 
since  — 

State 

Effective 
since  — 

State 

Effective 
since  — 

California  
Wisconsin 

1911 
1911 

West  Virginia  
New  York  

1913 
1914 

Pennsylvania  
Kentucky  

1916 
1916 

New  Jersey  

1911 
1911 

Maryland  
Connecticut 

1914 
1914 

Utah  
South  Dakota 

1917 
1917 

1911 

Iowa  

1914 

New  Mexico 

1917 

Ohio 

1912 

Oregon  

1914 

Idaho  

1918 

1912 

Nebraska  

1914 

Delaware  

1918 

Arizona  

1912 

Wyoming  

1915 

North  Dakota  

1919 

1912 

1915 

1919 

1912 

1915 

1919 

1912 

Montana  

1915 

Alabama 

1920 

1912 

Vermont  

1915 

Georgia.  .  . 

1921 

Rhode  Island  
Texas       

1912 
1913 

Colorado  
Indiana  

1915 
1915 

Missouri  
North  Carolina  

1926 
1929 

Minnesota  

1913 

Maine  

1915 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  of  January  1,  1929,  Bulletin  no.  496.  Since  the  publication  of  this  bulletin,  one  more  state,  North  Carolina, 
has  passed  a  workmen's  compensation  law. 

pulsory  health  insurance  schemes  of  England  and  Germany.  In  11  states, 
however,  and  in  the  federal  government,  injuries  compensated  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been  defined  to  include  occupational 
diseases. 

Until  this  last  decade  the  superannuated  were  left  to  their  own 
resources  or  were  supported  in  the  public  alms  houses  and  the  privately 
endowed  homes  for  the  aged.  The  belief  that  the  proportion  of  old  persons 
in  the  population  was  increasing  and  that  the  accelerated  speed  and 
mechanization  of  industrial  processes  had  reduced  the  opportunities  of 
employment  of  men  and  women  above  the  age  of  45  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  passage  of  many  state  old  age  pension  laws.  The  first  old  age  pension 
law  was  passed  in  1923  and  only  four  additional  acts  were  adopted  before 
1929  but  since  then  rapid  progress  has  been  made.  By  1931,  the  existing 
retirement  and  pension  provisions  for  many  categories  of  public  employees 
had  been  supplemented  by  mandatory  and  optional  old  age  pension 
systems  in  seventeen  states.41 

Advocates  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  legislation  in  the 
United  States  have  had  to  overcome  serious  obstacles.  Until  recently  the 
spokesmen  for  organized  labor  have  opposed  all  such  forms  of  legislation 
in  this  country.  Employers,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  solve  their  own 
unemployment  problems  through  the  achievement  of  business  stability, 
have  been  determined  to  prevent  government  participation  in  handling 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  general  public,  also,  unfamiliar  with 

41  Compare  with  Chap.  XXIV. 
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TABLE  16. — STATE  OLD  AGE  PENSION  LAWS  IN  EFFECT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBER 

31,  1931° 
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A.  STATEWIDE  MANDATORY  SYSTEMS'- 


Montana.  .  .  . 

1923 

70 

$25     per 

County.  . 

56 

43 

960 

1,114 

185 

12 

$15.55 

month. 

California.  .  . 

1020 

70 

$1  per 

H  state; 

58 

58 

5,613 

0,596 

2,236 

12 

23.10 

day. 

Hco. 

Wyoming.  .  . 

1020 

65 

$30     per 

County.  . 

23 

12 

00 

250 

28 

12 

13.88 

month. 

Massachu- 

1030 

70 

No  max- 

H state; 

14 

14 

10,000 

905 

6 

25.35 

setts. 

imum. 

%co. 

New  York... 

1030 

70 

No  max- 

K state; 

62 

62 

47,585 

11,011 

12 

26.30 

imum. 

Hco. 

Colorado  

1031 

65 

$1  per 

County. 

Start,  1032 

day. 

Delaware  

1031 

65 

$25     per 

State  

3 

3 

1,407 

67 

6 

0.54 

month. 

Idaho  

1031 

65 

$25     per 

County.  . 

Start,  1932 

month. 

New  Jersey.  . 

1031 

70 

$1  per 

%  state; 

Start,  1032 

day. 

Kco. 

New  Hamp- 

1031 

70 

$7.50  per 

County.  . 

10 

8 

.... 

234 

7 

4 

17.18 

shire. 

wk. 

B.  COUNTY  OPTIONAL  SYSTEMS' 


Wisconsin*.. 

1025 

70 

$1  per 

H  state; 

71 

9 

061 

1,485 

290 

12 

$19.27 

day. 

H  co. 

Nevada 

1025 

65 

$1  per 

County 

None 

day. 

Kentucky  .  . 

1026 

70 

$250  per 

County.  . 

None 

yr. 

Maryland'..  . 

1027 

65 

$1  per 

County.  . 

24 

1 

135 

38 

12 

30.00 

day. 

Minnesota..  . 

1020 

70 

$1  per 

County.  . 

87 

4 

1,003 

91 

3-9 

20.28 

day. 

Utah  

1020 

65 

$25     per 

County.  . 

20 

16 

1,185 

1,252 

134 

12 

9.00 

month. 

West  Vir- 

1031 

65 

$1  per 

County.  . 

None 

ginia. 

day. 

Total 

8,818 

74,241 

15,892 

24.68 

0  American  Association  for  Old  Age  Security. 

6  Though  "mandatory,"  some  of  the  state  laws  are,  as  a  result  of  legal  technicalities  and  administrative 
difficulties,  not  carried  into  effect  by  all  the  counties  in  the  state. 

c  An  "optional"  law  is  an  enabling  act  which  removes  constitutional  restrictions,  if  any,  against  the  pay- 
ment of  old  age  pensions  by  the  counties  and  sets  up  regulations  governing  those  counties  which  pay  pensions. 

<*  Wisconsin's  law  becomes  statewide  and  mandatory  July  1st,  1033. 

•  To  date  only  the  county  including  the  City  of  Baltimore  has  availed  itself  of  the  optional  law. 
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the  details  of  the  European  experience  with  compulsory  insurance, 
has  been  hostile  to  the  use  of  similar  measures  here  and  skeptical  of  the 
benefits  of  such  insurance.  This  prevailing  attitude  has  been  weakened  by 
the  widespread  distress  occasioned  by  the  wave  of  unemployment  during 
the  depression  of  1921  and  more  particularly  by  the  high  and  mounting 
rate  of  unemployment  since  the  end  of  1929.  The  reappearance  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  unemployment  relief  and  the  failure  or  inability  of 
industry  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for  unemployment  has  led  to  a 
revived  interest  in  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  and  to  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  it.  Numerous  state  governments  have  created 
unemployment  commissions  which,  among  other  duties,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  study  of  alternative  plans  of  insurance  against  un- 
employment. In  January,  1932  the  first  statewide  insurance  law  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Although  prediction  in  this 
instance  is  hazardous,  it  is  probable  that  the  aggravation  of  insecurity 
by  the  depression  will  in  the  near  future  greatly  advance  the  social 
insurance  movement  in  this  country. 

The  Legal  Status  of  Labor  Organizations. — Because  of  the  position 
of  trade  unions  as  instruments  of  social  reform,  their  legal  status  and  the 
legality  of  the  various  devices  which  they  employ  are  matters  of  prime 
importance.  The  numerous  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdictions  in  this 
country  make  it  difficult  to  discern  the  trend  in  this  regard  or  even  to  be 
certain  of  the  legality  of  some  of  the  common  practices  such  as  picketing 
and  boycotting.  Although  the  right  to  organize  and  to  strike  have  pre- 
sumably been  won,  collateral  rights  of  combinations  of  labor  in  this 
country  are  by  no  means  as  securely  founded  as  they  are  in  England  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  factors,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  lag  of  judicial  behind 
legislative  opinion.  Drastic  injunctions  are  still  being  issued  by  the  courts 
in  industrial  conflicts,  conducted  under  the  most  variable  conditions. 
The  passage  of  anti-injunction  legislation  and  the  outlawing  of  the 
"yellow  dog"  contract  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1932,42  as  well  as 
the  issue  of  injunctions  by  several  state  courts  to  enforce  collective 
agreements  violated  by  employers  are  evidences  of  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  What  the  status  of  organized  labor  and  its  acts  really 
are  may  only  be  disclosed  in  a  period  of  widespread  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
industry. 

Public  Attitudes  toward  Labor. — Public  sentiment,  difficult  to  gauge 
at  all  times,  is  especially  hard  to  measure  in  matters  affecting  labor  be- 
cause of  the  controversial  nature  of  the  issues  involved  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  separating  opinion  on  the  problems  of  labor  from  attitudes 
toward  other  economic  issues.  In  a  democratic  society  changes  in  the 

42  U.  S.  Congress,  72d.  Cong.  1  sess.,  Public  Act  no.  65,  approved  March  23,  1932; 
cf.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July,  1932,  vol.  XXV,  p.  66  f . 
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legal  position  of  organizations  of  labor  and  in  the  volume  and  character  of 
labor  legislation  are  one  index  of  the  prevailing  state  of  public  opinion. 
There  is  evidence  in  the  recent  shift  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  old 
age  pensions  and  unemployment  insurance  that  the  optimism  and  drift 
of  the  post-war  decade  have  been  succeeded  by  rising  interest  in  programs 
of  social  reform. 

Many  private  agencies,  reflecting  a  changed  public  attitude  toward 
labor,  are  exerting  themselves  toward  improving  the  status  of  labor. 
Such  organizations  as  consumers'  leagues,  housing  associations  and  legal 
aid  and  charity  organization  societies  reflect  the  continued  interest  of  the 
general  public  in  the  problems  of  labor.  Institutions  like  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  the 
Brookings  Institution  devote  much  of  their  energy  either  to  exploring  the 
problems  of  labor  or  to  the  attainment  of  definite  reforms.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  is  additional  testi- 
mony to  the  concern  of  the  public  in  the  risks  to  which  laborers  are 
exposed  and  in  the  inadequacy  of  labor's  income  in  meeting  such  risks. 
In  a  society  of  increasing  wealth  and  democratic  traditions  and  ideals  it  is 
hardly  an  occasion  for  surprise  that  a  keen  interest  in  the  position  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  can  be  aroused  and  maintained. 

In  a  more  striking  way  there  was  a  changed  public  attitude  toward  the 
whole  question  of  wages  and  the  efficiency  of  the  economic  organization 
during  the  prosperous  years  of  the  post-war  period  and  especially  after 
the  recovery  of  business  in  1922.  Leaders  of  American  business  appeared 
to  be  increasingly  willing  to  endorse  the  principle  that  high  wages  and  low 
costs  go  together  and  that  wages  may  continue  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  output,  as  long  as  labor  costs  are  not  increased  or  profits  reduced. 
This  was  reflected  in  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  labor  to  cooperate 
in  increasing  output.  As  output  increased  and  sales  problems  became  more 
pressing,  market  analysis  disclosed  the  important  role  of  the  wage  earner 
as  a  consumer  of  comforts,  conveniences  and  small  luxuries.  Wages  took 
on  a  new  social  importance  and  high  wages,  permitting  mass  consumption, 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  condition  of  mass  production.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  say  how  seriously  this  whole  outlook  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  present  depression  but  the  fact  that  it  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
restraining  wage  cuts  in  the  first  year  of  the  depression  and  that  a  popular 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  alleged  inadequacy  of 
wage  disbursements  in  comparison  with  past  output  suggests  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existence  of  a  positive  relationship  between  wages  and  output 
and  hence  with  the  entire  productive  mechanism  is  still  ardently  believed 
by  articulate  masses  of  the  population. 

What  effects  the  present  depression  will  have  upon  the  public  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  labor  can  only  be  surmised.  Community  efforts 
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to  provide  jobs,  stagger  employment  and  furnish  relief  indicate  that 
there  is  a  greater  realization  than  ever  before  that  general  unemployment 
is  a  social  and  not  merely  a  personal  problem.  The  growing  belief  that 
the  care  of  the  unemployed  is  a  responsibility  of  industry  and  government 
constitutes  a  striking  reversal  in  the  public  attitude  toward  the  relation 
of  labor  to  industry  and  to  the  state. 

v.  CONCLUSION 

In  the  perspective  of  the  past  three  or  four  decades  the  position  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  has  been  affected  by  a  variety  of  interacting 
forces,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  increasing  mechanization,  the  growth 
of  large  establishments  and  corporate  units,  the  general  increase  of 
wealth,  and  the  acceptance  by  both  business  and  government  of  the 
implications  of  the  democratic  outlook  on  life.  The  vast  amounts  of 
machinery,  power  and  organization  placed  at  the  disposal  of  labor  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  a  radical  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  work  performed  by  labor  and  in  providing  greater  reward  for  effort. 
At  the  same  time  continued  changes  in  the  organization  of  industry  have 
increased  the  dependence  of  labor  upon  a  going  concern  and  an  economic 
system  almost  entirely  beyond  its  control.  Both  in  production  and  con- 
sumption economic  progress  has  lessened  the  possibility  of  self-help  on 
the  part  of  the  worker. 

While  the  output  of  industry  and  real  wages  have  increased  substan- 
tially, universal  well  being  and  satisfaction  are  far  from  immediate  con- 
summation. Operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  democracy,  an  increase 
in  income  which  statistical  measures  reveal  becomes  the  basis  for  still 
higher  expectations.  The  marked  increase  in  productivity  in  the  post-war 
period  has  added  to  the  expectations  inherent  in  democracy  and  has 
built  up  an  anticipation  of  general  well  being  which  has  been  rudely 
shocked  by  the  sudden  breakdown  of  the  sources  of  prosperity.  Increasing 
well  being  and  mass  education  have  made  wage  earners  less  willing  to 
accept  the  necessity  for  lower  standards  and  have  caused  them  to  view 
with  bewildered  impatience  conditions  which  were  thought  to  be  inevi- 
table in  earlier  years. 

Self-employment  or  personal  contact  with  an  employer  in  a  small 
shop  is  becoming  less  characteristic.  Present  trends  indicate  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  large  establishment.  For  labor  the  larger  establish- 
ment and  the  concentration  of  control  means  impersonal  relations  with 
management,  the  elaboration  of  a  technique  of  control  through  employees' 
representatives  and  a  weakened  effectiveness  of  individual  bargaining 
over  terms  of  employment. 

Mechanization  is  only  one  contributing  factor  toward  the  increasing 
efficiency  which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  the  same  output  with 
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fewer  workers.  The  elimination  of  small  and  inefficient  plants,  regional 
shifts  to  areas  of  high  productivity,  increasing  speeds,  the  better  planning 
and  routing  and  subdividing  of  work,  the  devices  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, contribute  to  the  same  result.  What  has  come  to  be  called  tech- 
nological unemployment  may  result  from  the  latter  of  these  procedures 
as  well  as  from  the  former.  Increased  industrial  efficiencies  from  all  these 
sources  may  be  expected  to  continue.  The  full  employment  of  the  labor 
force  while  the  productivity  of  labor  continues  to  increase  will  be  possible 
only  with  the  continued  diversification  of  operations  and  the  continued 
elaboration  of  new  processes,  new  commodities  and  new  services  to 
satisfy  the  higher  wants  which  increasing  wealth  and  culture  bring  to 
the  market  place.  Labor's  powers  of  adjustment  to  changing  conditions 
will  be  called  for  even  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  mechanization  of  industry  and  the  technique  of  scientific  manage- 
ment continue  to  affect  the  skill  required  of  workers.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  self-sufficient  skill  of  the  worker  to  be  subordinated  to  the  selective 
requirements  of  the  particular  shop  organization.  The  worker  is  ceasing 
to  be  an  independent  journeyman  with  a  self-initiating  skill  and  is  taking 
his  place  in  a  large  productive  mechanism  and  a  going  organization.  The 
selection,  training  and  control  of  the  workers  on  the  job,  the  methods  of 
work  employed  and  the  methods  of  payment  for  work  done  are  all 
influenced  by  these  changes. 

Technological  progress  is  rendering  useless  much  of  the  traditional 
skill  of  the  worker  in  a  growing  number  of  occupations.  As  skill  and 
energy  are  invested  in  machinery  there  is  a  lessened  demand  for  the  skill 
and  brute  force  of  labor.  The  class  of  machine  tenders,  performing 
relatively  routine  operations  in  close  association  with  other  workers  and 
under  the  continual  direction  and  supervision  of  management,  is  already 
the  predominant  form  of  factory  labor  in  many  industries  and  promises 
to  increase  in  the  future.  The  model  of  factory  production  is  being  copied 
in  occupations  connected  with  transportation,  trade  and  clerical  work. 

Money  wages  in  the  United  States  have  shown  a  fairly  consistent 
secular  trend  upward,  the  principal  gains  coming  in  the  post-war  period. 
Business  depressions  have  continued  to  reverse  the  upward  movement 
of  wages,  but  up  to  the  present  depression,  they  have  not  interfered 
seriously  with  the  long  term  trend.  The  heaviest  losses  in  depression  are 
incurred  by  wage  earners  in  highly  competitive  industries.  Wide  differen- 
tiation of  rates  and  earnings  characterize  wage  movements  in  different 
industries  and  occupations.  The  differences  are  due  to  such  factors  as 
the  variation  in  skill  required,  the  sex  and  age  groups  involved,  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  industry,  its  location,  the  influence  of  trade 
unionism  and  the  extent  of  government  control.  Consequently  there  is 
no  general  American  level  of  wages,  but  many  different  levels. 
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The  real  earnings  of  employed  workers  showed  unimportant  variations 
from  year  to  year  from  1890  until  1914  and  impressive  increases  up  to 
1929.  Unemployment  has  resulted  in  sharp  temporary  setbacks  of  the 
average  annual  real  earnings  of  those  attached  to  industry.  Since  1929 
real  earnings  have  declined  at  an  accelerated  pace  as  a  result  of  unprec- 
edented unemployment,  considerable  wage  cutting,  and  the  retardation  in 
the  rate  of  decline  of  the  cost  of  living.  While,  as  in  all  previous  depres- 
sions, the  range  in  the  variations  of  the  decline  has  been  great,  the  total 
decline  in  the  real  earnings  of  all  classes  of  labor  suggest  that  much  of 
the  gain  in  real  earnings  won  between  1919  and  1929  is  now  being  wiped 
out. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  gainfully  employed,  family  incomes  have  increased  more  than 
is  indicated  by  the  rise  in  real  wages.  An  important  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  relatively  high  living  standards  by  the  families  of  American 
wage  earners  is  the  contribution  of  others  than  the  chief  wage  earner  to 
the  family  fund.  Budget  analyses  disclose  that  there  is  a  positive  relation 
between  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  size  of  the  family  income.  In 
workingmen's  families  with  large  incomes  the  contribution  of  the  earnings 
of  children  are  substantial  and  largely  account  for  the  increase  in  family 
funds. 

The  provision  of  free  social  services  by  government  and  philanthropic 
agencies,  which  add  to  the  real  income  of  wage  earners,  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  largest  expenditures  are  for  education,  hospitals,  charities, 
the  conservation  of  health  and  recreation.  The  expense  of  charities, 
which  was  about  equal  to  that  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion and  which  had  been  increasing  less  rapidly  than  these,  has  leaped 
far  ahead  of  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  depression. 

During  the  past  half  century  the  normal  work  week  has  been  reduced 
by  about  20  hours.  While  the  range  in  hours  among  American  industries 
is  still  great,  the  largest  percentage  decreases  have  taken  place  in  those 
industries  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  worked  the  longest  hours. 

Trade  union  membership,  including  the  organizations  not  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  increased  steadily  until  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War  in  1917.  Thereafter,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  growth,  membership  in  American  trade 
unions  increased  more  rapidly  until,  in  1920,  it  totalled  approximately 
5,100,000.  Since  1920  there  has  been  a  slow  but  uninterrupted  decline, 
membership  dropping  to  approximately  3,300,000  in  1931. 

The  "liquidation"  of  labor  in  the  business  depression  of  1921  was 
followed  by  a  prolonged  period  of  business  activity  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  organized  labor  was  unable  to  increase 
its  membership  and  power.  The  trade  unions  have  not  been  able  to 
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organize  effectively  any  of  the  basic  industries  except  transportation 
and  the  building  trades,  which,  because  of  government  regulation  in  the 
one  case  and  peculiar  competitive  conditions  in  the  other,  present  situa- 
tions in  important  industries  which  are  not  typical.  These  two  groups 
now  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  total  membership  in  American 
trade  unions.  The  inclusion  of  the  printing,  theater  and  public  service 
groups  accounts  for  70  percent  of  the  total  membership.  The  decline 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  technological  changes  and  the  concentration 
of  industrial  management  which  have  weakened  the  relative  power  of 
labor,  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  craft  organization  in  dealing  with  the 
new  situation,  to  the  better  conditions  and  wages  offered  by  enlightened 
employers  and  to  the  persistent  hostility  of  employers  to  trade  unionism. 

Under  the  influence  of  changing  conditions  the  aims  and  policies  of 
organized  labor  have  undergone  change.  The  peak  of  trade  union  member- 
ship and  power  coincided  with  ambitious  aims  in  the  direction  of  "indus- 
trial democracy."  These  aims  were  discarded  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Except  for  important  experiments  in  industrial  democracy  in  the 
garment  and  transportation  industries,  trade  union  practice  has  reverted 
to  its  traditional  character.  In  its  attitude  toward  wages,  however,  the 
labor  movement,  in  face  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor 
during  the  post-war  years,  has  vigorously  espoused  the  theory  that 
wages  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  increases  in  output.  The  grave 
problems  of  this  depression  indicate  a  revision  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  constituents  toward  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  well  as  toward  the  relation  of  government  to  industry. 

Since  1922  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  strikes 
and  the  workers  involved  in  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  prevailing  pros- 
perity, the  growing  conservatism  of  American  trade  unions,  improved 
industrial  relations  and  to  the  weakness  of  labor  organization  in  the 
majority  of  American  industries. 

The  post-war  period  has  also  seen  a  closer  study  of  labor  relations  on 
the  part  of  managements.  Personnel  departments  were  established  in 
most  of  the  larger  companies  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  Company 
unions  have  grown  until  they  now  have  a  total  membership  that  is 
about  40  percent  of  trade  union  membership.  Their  restriction  to  a  single 
concern,  their  company  sponsorship  and  the  short  period  in  which  they 
have  been  functioning  leave  their  future  in  some  doubt. 

Added  attempts  were  made  to  increase  the  security  of  wage  earners 
by  encouraging  them  to  invest  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  their  companies. 
Enthusiasm  for  this  provision  for  the  future  ran  so  high  in  the  period 
between  1923  and  1929  that  little  provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
of  wage  earners'  investments  in  the  event  of  a  steady  market  decline. 
The  result  is  that  despite  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  wage  earners 
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were  permitted  to  make  purchases,  the  majority  of  the  purchasers  have 
suffered  great  losses  at  a  time  when  savings  are  most  needed.  It  is  evident 
that  industry  has  not  yet  worked  out  a  safe  means  of  insuring  the  workers' 
savings  and  of  enabling  them  to  share  continuously  in  the  profits  of  their 
firms. 

Employers  have  made  little  voluntary  provision  against  the  risks  to 
which  wage  earners  are  exposed,  and  provision  by  law,  except  in  the  case 
of  industrial  accidents,  is  still  far  less  common  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe.  The  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  manufacturing,  railroad, 
building  and  mine  workers  was  close  to  10  percent  in  the  unusually  good 
years,  1923—1929.  During  the  depression  years,  1921  and  1922,  it  was 
23  and  18  percent  and  in  our  latest  depression  it  has  exceeded  even  these 
figures.  Against  a  risk  of  such  magnitude  even  the  increasing  personal 
and  family  incomes  of  the  15  years  before  1930  are  altogether  inadequate. 
Such  hope  for  progress  as  there  is  appears  still  to  lie  in  the  accepted 
device  of  social  insurance. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  PEOPLE  AS  CONSUMERS 

By  ROBERT  S.  LYND,  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  ALICE  C.  HANSON 

THE  great  bulk  of  the  things  consumed  by  American  families  is 
no  longer  made  in  the  home  and  the  efforts  of  family  members  are 
focused  instead  on  buying  a  living.  Buying  by  husbands,  wives, 
bachelors,  single  women  and  children  constitutes  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
through  which  the  varied  output  of  America's  industrial  machinery  must 
somehow  flow  to  provide  acceptable  standards  of  health,  possessions  and 
happiness.  It  is  the  negotiation  of  this  exchange  of  money  for  goods  and 
services — a  process  of  selling  for  business  and  of  buying  for  consumers1 
—that  reveals  what  we  term  the  problems  of  consumption:  problems  for 
the  manufacturer  and  business  man  pushed  from  behind  by  the  momen- 
tum of  modern  technology  and  merchandising  and  problems  for  individ- 
uals attempting  to  make  their  adjustments  to  each  other  and  to  the 
complex  living  that  can  now  be  bought.  It  is  because  so  much  of  living 
must  be  bought  in  our  increasingly  specialized,  urbanized  culture  that  a 
study  of  consumption  habits  occupies  a  place  in  any  study  of  social 
trends. 

From  1900  to  1930  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  by 
65  percent,  while  from  1899  to  1930  the  quantity  volume  of  manufactures 
increased  by  151  percent,  with  a  peak  in  1929  representing  an  increase 
of  208  percent  from  1899. 2  While  the  increase  in  producers'  goods — 
industrial  apparatus  and  equipment — was  relatively  the  more  rapid, 
still  the  output  of  consumers'  goods  appears  to  have  been  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  growth  of  population.3 

The  resulting  proliferation  of  consumers'  goods  has  been  particularly 
marked  during  the  1920's.  The  house,  which  for  many  generations  pre- 
ceding the  1880's  and  1890's  had  remained  essentially  unchanged — a  box 
with  roof,  partitions,  and  holes  in  the  sides  for  doors  and  light — has  been 
transformed  in  a  generation  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  new 
functional  fittings.  The  homely  broom  that  had  remained  unchanged 

1  "Consumer"  as  used  in  this  chapter  refers  to  individuals  and  families  buying  at  retail 
and  does  not  include  governmental  and  business  units,  clubs  and  institutions. 

2  U.  S.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  preliminary  figures,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  January, 
1931. 

3  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  E.  E.  Day  and  W.  Thomas,  The  Growth  of  Manufactures, 
1899  to  1923,  Census  Monograph  VIII,  1928,  especially  pp.  90-1. 
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since  the  time  of  the  early  Egyptians  is  giving  way  to  an  expensive  piece 
of  electrical  equipment.  The  washing  of  clothes,  cooking,  heating  of 
houses,  methods  of  private  transportation,  and  many  other  common 
activities  have  witnessed  similar  new  developments.  Science,  technology, 
improved  merchandising,  extension  of  personal  credit  facilities,  and  rising 
standards  of  living  have  created  outright,  brought  into  volume  produc- 
tion, or  raised  to  the  position  of  necessaries  of  life,  a  long  list  of  new  goods 
and  services.  These  involve  new  standards  of  health,  child  rearing,  com- 
fort, convenience,  labor  saving,  cleanliness,  leisure,  travel,  personal 
attractiveness,  and  variety  in  living. 

With  all  the  much  discussed  pressure  for  standardization  in  American 
life,  there  is  probably  today  a  greater  variation  from  house  to  house  in 
the  actual  inventory  list  of  family  possessions  and  of  activities  by  family 
members  than  at  any  previous  era  in  man's  history.  The  consumer's 
problem  is  one  of  selection  to  a  degree  never  before  known.  Industry  in 
turn  faces  the  necessity  of  competing  not  merely  against  rival  makes  of 
the  same  commodity  but,  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  against  the  entire 
field  of  alternate  goods  and  services  in  the  "ever  widening  arena  of  strife 
for  a  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar,"  as  the  Department  of  Commerce 
characterizes  it. 

Changes  in  consumption  habits  may  be  viewed  baldly  in  terms  of 
trends  in  the  quantity  of  a  given  commodity  or  service  consumed.  Actu- 
ally, however,  a  purchase  by  a  consumer  is  merely  one  overt  index  of  a 
complex  of  changing  social  factors  influencing  him,  and  of  his  changing 
habitual  attitudes,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  consumption 
habit.  The  augmented  role  of  choice  among  multiplied  urgent  alternatives 
gives  new  importance  to  the  consideration  of  factors  shaping  consumer 
habits.  Section  I  below  will  accordingly  trace  trends  and  regional  differ- 
ences in  a  variety  of  factors  involved  in  the  formation  of  consumer  habits. 
These  include  the  changing  amount  of  income  available,  its  concentration 
in  different  segments  of  the  population  and  the  spread  of  consumer  credit; 
certain  changing  aspects  of  family  life  and  personality  tension  as  these 
affect  the  needs  of  the  population  for  various  sorts  of  consumers'  goods; 
the  availability  of  goods,  with  particular  reference  to  how  this  varies  in 
different  types  of  communities  under  modern  conditions  of  transportation 
and  communication;  the  operation  of  certain  merchandising  pressures 
on  the  consumer,  including  advertising,  branding  and  style;  and  finally 
the  changing  scope  of  agencies  seeking  to  educate  the  consumer.  We  do 
not  yet  have  a  way  of  appraising  the  precise  efficacy  of  each  of  these 
several  factors  in  the  total  resulting  action  of  a  consumer  in  buying  a 
given  commodity  at  a  given  price;  but  they  are  nevertheless  included  here, 
without  any  attempt  at  relative  weighting,  because  of  their  obvious 
bearing  on  consumer  habits.  Section  II  will  then  proceed  to  show  con- 
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sumer  habits  in  action,  as  exhibited  by  such  indexes  as  the  gross  expendi- 
tures for  various  goods  and  services;  family  budget  studies;  and  trends 
in  the  productive  output  of  American  industry  and  agriculture. 

I.    THINGS   AFFECTING    WHAT    PEOPLE    CONSUME 

Amount  of  Income. — The  capacity  of  the  consumer  to  avail  himself 
of  the  goods  offered  him  is  affected  directly  by  the  amount  of  money  at 
his  disposal.  In  general,  money  income  has  increased  in  recent  years. 
Estimates  of  the  total  national  income  vary  considerably.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  per  capita 
income  (1913  dollars)  changed  as  follows  between  1909  and  1929:4 

1909 $333 

1910 349 

1911 343 

1912 354 

1913 356 

1914 336 

1915 360 

This  increasing  national  income  has  flowed  unevenly  throughout  the 
population.  Absolute  yearly  earnings  of  employed  urban  workers  in 
different  occupations  and  the  shifts  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  aver- 
age earnings  in  1926  as  compared  with  1914  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. — AVERAGE  DOLLAR  EARNINGS  AND  INDEX  OF  CHANGE  IN  REAL    EARNINGS 
IN  1926  OVER  1914  OF  EMPLOYED  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS* 


1916 

$413 

1923  

$401 

1917.  . 

410 

1924. 

394 

1918  

388 

1925  

417 

1919 

370 

1926 

416 

1920  

354 

1927  

414 

1921 

298 

1928 

429 

1922.. 

348 

1929.  . 

437 

Occupation  group 

Earnings 
in  dollars 
(1926) 

Index  of 
real  earnings 
(1914  =  100) 

Occupation  group 

Earnings 
in  dollars 
(1926) 

Index  of 
real  earnings 
(1914  =  100) 

Clerks  (manufacturing)  

2,428 

106 

Electric  machinery  

1,352 

125 

Postal  

2,128 

106 

Women's  clothing  

1,337 

141 

1,826 

112 

Furniture   .  .  . 

1,284 

132 

Teachers  . 

1,277 

130 

Glass 

1,263 

129 

merits,  Washington,  D.  C. 

,809 

91 

Clay  products  

1,257 

148 

Book  and  job  printers  

,730 

144 

Bituminous  coal  

1,247 

132 

Anthracite  coal  

,691 

170 

Telegraph  

1,215 

94 

Iron  and  steel  

,687 

128 

Retail  salespeople  (Ohio 

,613 

117 

only)  

1,194 

6110 

Clerks  (railway)  

,604 

112 

Men's  clothing  

1,146 

132 

Motor  vehicles  

1,590 

114 

Telephone  

1,117 

135 

Street  railways  

1,566 

122 

Lumber  

982 

113 

Foundry  and  machine  shops 

1,530 

131 

Boots  and  shoes  

1,086 

113 

Gas  and  electricity  

1,477 

131 

Cotton  

792 

118 

»  Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Red  Wages  in  the  United  States,  1890-1926,  Boston,  1930,  Chaps.  XIV-XXI. 
*  1915  =  100. 

These  wage  or  salary  figures  do  not  take  account  of  the  varying  pro- 
portions of  families  on  different  occupational  levels  in  which  more  than 
4  The  Conference  Board  Bulletin,  February  20,  1932,  no.  62,  p.  499. 
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one  worker  contributes  to  the  family  income.  They  indicate  the  different 
relative  purchasing  powers  of  employed  members  of  these  occupational 
groups,  including  the  relatively  high  status  among  these  occupations  of 
clerical  workers  in  industry  and  of  postal  employees  and  the  relatively 
low  status  of  retail  salespeople  and  teachers  among  the  white  collar 
workers;  and  the  relatively  more  rapid  rate  of  gain  in  recent  years  of  all 
wage  earning  groups  over  salaried  groups,  with  the  exception  of  teachers.5 
In  interpreting  these  figures,  the  significance  in  the  light  of  the  family 
budgets  presented  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  of  differences  of  even  $100 
in  income  below  the  $2,000  level  for  the  potential  range  of  family  spend- 
ing, and  the  social  pressures  on  white  collar  employees  to  spend  more  on 
certain  items  such  as  rent,  as  also  pointed  out  later,  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

We  are  still  dependent  upon  the  1918  figures  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  for  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  incomes  of 
all  sizes.6  Those  figures  showed  that  29  percent  of  the  total  income  went 
to  the  55  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  earning  less  than  $1,200  a 
year,  68  percent  to  the  92  percent  earning  less  than  $2,500,  76  percent  to 
the  96  percent  earning  less  than  $3,600,  and  81  percent  to  the  98  percent 
earning  less  than  $5,000;  this  means  that  19  percent  of  the  total  income 
went  to  the  2  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  receiving  $5,000  and  over. 

This  concentration  of  income  affects  directly  the  productive  activities 
of  industry,  since  the  consumption  choices  of  the  wealthy  under  our  sys- 
tem of  distribution  influence  all  production  except  staples  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  actually  receiving  these  high  incomes. 
This  disproportionate  influence  of  the  commodities  bought  by  the  well 
to  do  has  tended  to  increase  in  recent  years  with  the  high  visibility  which 
movies,  radio,  periodicals,  greater  travel  and  leisure  and  similar  develop- 
ments have  given  to  the  consumption  habits  of  the  wealthy.  As  a  result, 
the  past  decade  has  witnessed  increasingly  the  manufacture  of  luxury 
and  quality  goods  in  any  necessary  adulteration  to  reach  low  incomes. 
In  so  far  as  the  consumption  pattern  on  high  income  levels  in  such  matters 
as  women's  clothing  and  elaborate  beauty  devices  reflects  the  domination 
of  individuals  of  relatively  great  leisure  competing  socially  through  their 
expenditures,  the  increasing  visibility  and  diffusion  of  their  habits  has  far 
reaching  implications  for  current  production  and  consumption.7 

8  For  changes  since  1927  see  Chap.  XVI. 

6  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Income  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1921- 
1922,  vol.  I,  pp.  134-5. 

7  John  H.  Cover  of  the  University  of  Chicago  makes  this  interesting  comment  (in 
a  letter,  May  25,  1932) :  "I  have  frequently  seen  the  statement  that  new  goods  are  accepted 
by  the  highest  income  group  and  trickle  down  into  the  lower  income  levels.  In  a  study  of 
packaged  foods  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  middle  income  group  which 
seems  to  respond  most  rapidly  and  that  the  products  spread  upward  and  downward  from 
this  group;  that  the  resistance  is  frequently  as  severe  above  as  below  and  differs  primarily 
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In  addition  to  the  differential  distribution  of  income  by  occupations, 
the  richness  or  poverty  of  a  regional  income  undoubtedly  influences  the 
level  of  local  possession  of  commodities  and  the  resulting  psychological 
pressure  to  buy.  Following  is  the  per  capita  income  in  1919  in  each  of 
the  nine  geographical  regions  of  the  United  States:8 

Per  capita  Per  capita 

current  income  current  income 

1919  1919 


New  England  ..........  .  ........  $848 

Middle  Atlantic  .................   889 

East  north  central  ..............   734 

West  north  central  .............   550 

South  Atlantic  ..................   448 


East  south  central $332 

West  south  central 478 

Mountain 647 

Pacific..,  .   889 


Resulting  differential  per  capita  purchases  of  various  classes  of  commodi- 
ties in  each  of  these  regions  are  given  later  in  this  chapter  in  Table  11. 

The  range  and  flexibility  of  buying  power  have  been  augmented  by 
the  growth  in  availability  of  consumer  credit.  In  trying  to  stretch  money 
incomes  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  modern  living,  the  American  public 
runs  up  a  substantial  volume  of  short  term  obligations.  Following  is  the 
estimated  amount  of  such  obligations  outstanding  at  the  end  of  193  1:9 
Instalment  debts  $2,000,000,000;  short  term  cash  loans  $2,620,000,000; 
open  account  debts  or  charge  accounts  $3,  000,000,000  ;10  life  insurance 
policy  loans  $4,000,000,000;n  making  a  total  of  $11,620,000,000  current 

in  the  exclusiveness  of  the  higher  income  group  and  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
lower  income  group." 

This  suggests  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  the  consumption  pace-setting 
role  of  the  wealthy  as  regards  different  commodities:  they  would  appear  to  set  the  pace 
more  as  regards  automobiles,  expensive  clothing,  housing,  and  other  display  and  luxury 
goods,  while  new  necessity  and  utility  goods  such  as  packaged  staple  foods,  soap  flakes 
and  washing  machines  tend  to  secure  volume  acceptance  first  through  the  middle  income 
groups. 

8  Leven,  Maurice,  Income  in  the  Various  States,  Its  Sources  and  Distribution,  1919,  1920 
and  1921,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Publication  no.  7,  New  York,  1925, 
p.  262. 

9  Ryan,  Franklin  W.  Family  Finance  in  the  United  States  during  1930  and  1931,  Franklin 
Plan  Economic  Bulletin,  January,  1932.  These  estimates  represent  only  intelligent  guesses 
and  should  be  used  with  caution.  They  were  prepared  by  Franklin  W.  Ryan,  of  the  Franklin 
Plan  Association,  with  assistance  from  Leon  Henderson,  of  the  Department  of  Remedial 
Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  others.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  estimates  are  for  a  depression  year.  No  account  is  taken  here  of  mortgages  which  are 
increasingly  treated  as  overhead  expense  and  paid  like  rent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
above  obligations  represent  only  the  liability  side  of  a  balance  sheet.  The  families  will  at 
the  same  time  have  assets  in  the  form  of  accruing  wages  and  salary  and  other  items  due. 

10  In  the  sampling  study  of  393  retail  stores,  January-June,  1931  and  410  retail  stores 
July-December,  1931  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Domestic  Com- 
merce Series,  no.  64,  Retail  Credit  Survey,  1932),  open  credit  accounts  were  paid  off  on  the 
average  in  77  days  in  1931. 

11  Since  these  represent  borrowing  secured  by  past  savings  they  should  not  be  regarded 
as  net  debt. 
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family  obligations.  In  addition  to  these  figures  should  be  mentioned  net 
loans  of  $1,247,000,000  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  banks, 
as  of  November  30,  1931,  to  World  War  veterans  on  adjusted  service 
certificates.12 

Instalment  selling,  applied  many  years  earlier  to  sewing  machines, 
books,  pianos  and  furniture,  rose  heavily  in  volume  when  applied  to  the 
automobile,  especially  after  1921.  Today,  instalment  sales  comprise  an 
estimated  12  to  15  percent  of  total  retail  sales,  including  at  least  60  percent 
of  furniture  sales,  18  percent  of  jewelry  sales,  50  percent  of  sales  of  electri- 
cal household  goods,  75  percent  of  sales  of  radio  sets  and  60  percent  of 
automobile  sales.13  In  1932  the  instalment  plan  was  even  extended  to 
European  and  domestic  travel  on  a  "pay  after  the  trip  is  over"  basis. 
Estimates  of  the  total  volume  of  sales  on  instalment  are  unsatisfactory. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  from  a  total  of  probably  under  a  billion 
dollars  in  1910,  retail  instalment  sales  rose  to  approximately  five  billions 
of  dollars  in  1925,  increased  slightly  in  1926,  fell  slightly  in  1927,  increased 
to  about  $7,000,000,000  in  1929,  and  fell  to  $5,000,000,000  or  less  in 
1931. 14  Increased  instalment  sales  of  radios  and  refrigerators  during  this 
period  have  been  largely  offset  by  decreased  instalment  sales  of  pianos 
and  phonographs.  The  large  increase  in  1929  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
unusually  large  number  of  automobile  sales  of  that  year,  which  alone 
accounted  for  over  half  the  total  volume  of  instalment  sales. 

Instalment  facilities  cover  only  a  small  area  of  family  expenditures.15 
For  the  remaining  expenditures  money  to  supplement  or  anticipate  family 
income  could,  prior  to  1915,  be  secured  only  from  pawn  shops,  unlicensed 
lenders,  a  few  remedial  loan  societies  operating  on  a  semi-philanthropic 
basis,  or  commercial  banks  lending  only  to  persons  personally  known  or 
having  substantial  security.  Within  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  a  new 
type  of  credit  has  moved  into  this  area  with  the  rapid  development  of 
small  loan  facilities,16  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

12  Most  of  these  were  perhaps  not  actually  loans  since  there  was  no  intention  of 
repayment. 

13  Budget  studies  of  100  Ford  Motor  Company  employee  families  in  Detroit  (1930),  400 
families  living  in  the  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation  apartments  in  New  York  City 
(1930),  and  506  families  of  federal  employees  in  five  cities  (1928)  showed  that  from  a 
quarter  to  something  over  half  of  these  families  were  buying  one  or  more  items  on  instal- 
ment. The  smallest  percentage  of  married  federal  employees  buying  on  instalment  (26 
percent)  was  found  in  New  York,  with  Boston  34,  New  Orleans  38,  Chicago  51  and  Balti- 
more 59.  Fifty-nine  out  of  100  Ford  families  were  buying  on  instalment,  25  of  them  paying 
on  two  or  more  commodities.  In  the  Amalgamated  study  124  out  of  400  families  were  buying 
on  instalment. 

14  For  1925,  see  Seligman's  Economics  of  Instalment  Selling  and  Milan  V.  Ayres'  Instal- 
ment Selling  and  Its  Financing;  for  1926-1927,  see  Copeland's  section  on  "Marketing,"  in 
Recent  Economic  Changes.  Estimates  for  1929  and  1931  are  by  Franklin  W.  Ryan. 

15  Evans  Clark  (Financing  the  Consumer,  p.  195,  New  York,  1930)  sets  the  share  of 
family  expenditure  not  covered  by  instalment  credit  at  90  percent. 

16  On  legislation  concerning  small  loans,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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TABLE  2. — ESTIMATED  VOLUME  OF  SHORT  TTME  PERSONAL  LOANS,  1915-1931° 


Lending  agency 

Estimated  annual  volume  of  loans  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Personal  finance  licensed  companies  
Industrial  banks  (Morris  Plan  and  others) 
Credit  unions  

0 
"13,000 
624 

0 
'200,000 

(d) 
(d) 
(rf) 

35,000 
(") 
5,558 

0 
(<) 

(«) 
(<) 
(*) 

100,000 

W 

29,742 
0 

(d) 

(<*) 
(d) 
(d) 

425,000 
360,000 
45,000 

40,000 

W 

« 

w 

w 

475,000 
360,000 
60,000 

270,000 
1,000,000 

380,000 
600,000 
750,000 

*525,000 
320,000 
60,000 

320,000 
1,000,000 

370,000 
550,000 
1,000,000 

Personal  loan  departments  of  commercial 

Non-departmentized    personal   loans    by 
commercial  banks  
Axias,  remedial  loan  societies,  share  loans 
by  building  and  loan  associations,  em- 
ployers plans  
Pawnbrokers  

Total 

3,895,000 

4,145,000 

0  Estimates  prepared  by  Franklin  W.  Ryan  and  Leon  Henderson.  Since  such  estimates  are  at  best  only 
rough  approximations  they  should  be  used  guardedly. 

6  Although  the  total  volume  of  loans  by  personal  finance  companies  increased  in  1930  and  1931  as  new  offices 
were  opened,  loans  in  offices  in  business  prior  to  the  depression  are  reported  to  have  fallen  off  materially  in 
1930  and  1931. 

c  Figure  given  is  for  1916 — none  available  for  1915. 

*  No  data. 

•  Figure  given  is  for  1914 — none  available  for  1915. 

Table  3  shows  the  trend  since  1926  in  the  diffusion  of  licensed  personal 
finance  companies  with  the  relatively  more  rapid  increase  in  towns  and 
cities  under  50,000  and  in  cities  of  the  100,000-500,000  group:  in  1926 
there  were  no  personal  finance  company  offices  in  small  southern  towns 
and  very  few  in  small  western  towns;  by  1931  there  were  scattered  offices 
in  such  states  as  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arizona,  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon. 

TABLE  3. — LICENSED  PERSONAL  FINANCE  OFFICES,  DISTRIBUTED  BY  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  TOWN,  IN  1926  AND  1931.° 


Size  of  town 

Year 

Total 

Under 

10,000- 

25,000- 

50,000- 

100,000- 

500,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

500,000 

and  over 

1926: 

Number 

1,667 

231 

190 

181 

250 

425 

390 

Percent            

100  0 

13.86 

11  40 

10  86 

15  00 

25.49 

23  39 

1931: 

Number  

3,722 

590 

595 

490 

404 

1,012 

631 

Percent  

100.0 

15.85 

15.99 

13.17 

10.85 

27.19 

16.95 

Compiled  from  1926  and  1931  Rosters  of  American  Association  of  Personal  Finance  Companies. 
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The  relation  of  instalment  and  small  loan  credit  to  consumption  habits 
is  probably  most  marked  in  the  substitution  which  this  new  credit 
machinery  makes  possible  of  relatively  expensive  commodities,  formerly 
beyond  the  spending  horizons  of  millions  of  present  purchasers,  for  a 
frittering  array  of  smaller  items.  Thus  the  increased  sale  of  expensive 
automatic  refrigerators  through  the  depression  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble without  the  instalment  "metered  ice  plan"  whereby  one  may  buy  a 
refrigerator  on  a  daily  payment  plan  like  the  payment  to  an  ice  man.  In 
so  far  as  new  credit  has  thus  operated  to  divert  small  miscellaneous  con- 
sumption into  the  purchase  of  substantial  equipment,  it  has  meant, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  primarily  a  qualitative  change  in  current  consump- 
tion rather  than  an  increase  in  its  total  volume. 

Family  and  Personality  Factors. — Certain  less  tangible  factors  are 
scarcely  less  potent  than  the  money  and  credit  at  the  consumer's  com- 
mand in  determining  his  response  to  the  various  goods  offered  to  him. 
Chief  among  these  are  his  family  situation  and  personality  adjustment  at 
any  given  time. 

Size  of  family  is  one  of  the  predominant  factors  affecting  the  balance 
among  expenditures:  the  relative  amounts  spent  for  European  trips  or 
automobiles  as  against  staple  food  and  clothing,  schooling,  tonsillectomies 
and  orthodontia.  The  chapter  on  the  family17  reveals  the  declining  size  of 
the  family  unit,  particularly  in  urban  environments.  This  rural-urban 
difference  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  between  1880 
and  1930  the  agricultural  group  in  the  working  population  has  declined 
from  44  percent  of  the  total  to  22  percent.  Meanwhile  new  standards  have 
arisen  as  regards  the  volume  and  cost  of  commercial  goods  and  services 
regarded  as  essential  for  modern  child  rearing. 

There  is  a  constantly  accelerating  trend  in  our  urbanized,  mechanized 
culture  towards  regarding  children  as  major  economic  outlays  rather 
than  as  the  relatively  inexpensive  potential  economic  assets  of  an  earlier 
era.  As  increasingly  optional  expenditures  children  have  come  into  direct 
competition  with  other  consumption  goods.  The  inroads  upon  other 
family  expenditures  of  extra  expenses  at  childbirth  and  during  children's 
infancy  and  schooling  vary  the  pattern  of  expenditures  year  by  year.18 

Changing  manners  of  living  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  permanency 
of  tenure  and  size  of  home  unit  affect  directly  certain  types  of  consump- 
tion. In  1920  only  2.1  percent  of  the  families  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
owned  their  homes  (either  free  or  encumbered)  as  against  30.7  percent  in 

17  Chap.  XIII,  pp.  681-684. 

18  B.  S.  Rowntree  has  shown  graphically  the  longitudinal  curve  in  the  lives  of  English 
urban  working-class  families  above  and  below  the  primary  poverty  line — from  a  peak  in 
adequacy  of  family  income  at  marriage  and  prior  to  the  coming  of  children,  through  a 
trough  before  the  children  begin  to  earn,  up  again  for  a  time  before  earning  children  leave 
home  and  down  again  in  the  parents'  old  age.  (Poverty,  London,  2nd  ed.  1922,  p.  171.) 
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New  York  State  as  a  whole  and  65.3  percent  in  North  Dakota;  the  middle 
Atlantic  states  ranked  lowest  as  a  group  with  37.2  percent,  while  the  west 
north  central  group  was  highest  with  56.4  percent.  Increased  building 
costs,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  invest  in  other  things  than  spare  rooms 
and  space  within  the  home,  have  operated  in  the  direction  of  smaller 
living  units.19  Reviewing  current  trends  in  Denver,  the  University  of 
Denver  Business  Review  for  January,  1931,  said: 

The  smaller  number  of  children  per  family,  lessened  interest  in  the  home 
as  a  social  center,  .  .  .  the  transfer  of  space-using  kitchen  and  laundry  activities 
to  commercial  enterprises,  and  the  decreased  portion  of  the  family  income 
available  for  home  purchase  and  maintenance  are  typical  changes  which  lead 
to  the  insistent  demand  for  smaller  and  smaller  living  units. 

Actual  trends  in  new  construction  of  different  types  and  sizes  of  housing 
units  in  Denver  are  reflected  by  the  percentages  of  dwellings  of  each  type 
in  the  following  summary  from  the  same  source: 


Types  of  housing  units 

Prior  to  1901 

1901-1915 

1916-1925 

1926-1930 

One-story,  single  houses  
Two  or  more  stories,  single  houses  

29.2 
24.9 

34.5 
20.9 

70.5 
4.1 

58.8 
4.0 

Apartments: 
With  no  bedroom           

2.1 

4.7 

6.1 

9.8 

With  1  bedroom       

4.6 

9.8 

4.8 

18.6 

1  6 

2  2 

1  6 

2  0 

All  others0                  

37.6 

27.9 

12.9 

6.8 

a  Including  terraces,  double  houses,  2-family  houses  (chiefly  remodelled  1-family  houses),  shacks  ("houses 
now  valued  at  less  than  $200  by  the  Tax  Assessor"),  and  rebuilt  apartments  (chiefly  large  single  houses  made 
over);  data  on  the  last  three  indicate  the  period  of  original  construction,  not  time  of  remodelling  or  of  deprecia- 
tion to  the  shack  classification. 

The  increases  in  small  apartments  and  in  small  houses  indicated  here  are 
particularly  significant.  New  apartments  built  in  New  York  City  in  1913 
averaged  4.19  rooms;  this  figure  had  declined  to  3.63  in  1925  and  3.34  in 
1928.20 

All  of  these  tendencies  have  resulted  in  further  changes  in  consump- 
tion habits.  The  book  industry  is  lamenting  the  dwindling  size  of  family 
libraries,  notably  in  apartments.  Furniture  too,  appears  to  feel  the 
impact,  according  to  officials  of  the  National  Furniture  Warehousemen's 
Association  :21 

19  On  the  trend  toward  multiple  dwellings  in  metropolitan  communities,  see  Chap.  IX. 

20  Adams,  T.  S.,  and  Heydecker,  W.  D.,  "Housing  Conditions  in  the  New  York  Region," 
Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  New  York,  1931,  vol.  VI,  p.  238;  cf.  Lynd, 
R.  S.  and  H.  M.,  Middletown,  New  York,  1929,  p.  94  for  evidence  as  to  the  tendency  for 
building  lots  to  become  smaller. 

21  Letters  from  the  Executive  Secretary  and  Field  Secretary,  dated  respectively  May  15 
and  June  3,  1931;  cf.  furniture  production  indexes,  Table  15. 
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Our  impression  would  be  that,  while  there  are  no  figures  available,  there 
was  considerably  less  goods  in  storage  [in  1900],  and  also  that  there  was  a  higher 
personal  value  placed  on  the  household  effects  then  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  tendency  of  storage  lots  is  to  become  smaller,  but  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  actual  number  of  customers  storing  goods.  The  reason  for  the  decrease 
in  the  size  of  lots  is  because  the  average  household  keeps  up  a  much  smaller 
home  than  formerly. 

With  smaller  houses  and  the  home  competing  with  new  expenditures 
outside,  the  family  appears  to  be  less  of  a  consumption  unit  than  ever 
before.  A  rising  standard  of  living,  coupled  with  new  ideas  as  to  equality 
of  marital  partners  and  in  parent-child  relationships,  and  an  increased 
degree  of  mobility  and  independence  among  women  and  children  have  all 
operated  apparently  to  distribute  the  family's  spending  money  more 
generally  through  the  several  members  of  the  family.  Merchants  testify 
that  children  are  buying  more  things  today  unassisted  by  their  parents. 

Not  least  among  these  purchases  by  individual  family  members  out- 
side the  home  are  those  concerned  with  leisure.  The  growing  margin  of 
leisure  in  the  American  family,22  with  the  increasing  variety  and  avail- 
ability of  leisure  time  activities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  separate  age  and 
sex  groups,  affects  the  consumption  of  a  wide  group  of  goods  and  services. 
Good  times,  especially  those  involved  in  spending  money  to  go  places  and 
do  things,  have  become  an  expected  part  of  the  routine  week  of  family 
members,  rather  than  a  matter  of  special  occasions.  The  steady  seculariza- 
tion of  Sunday  has  made  it  more  than  ever  before  in  this  country  an  occa- 
sion for  spending  money.  The  annual  vacation  habit  is  also  spreading.23 

From  these  and  other  changes  in  family  and  social  habits  there 
emerges  a  consideration  frequently  overlooked  but  none  the  less  basic  in 
determining  the  entire  pattern  of  current  consumption:  the  personality 
adjustment  of  the  individual  consumer  as  a  factor  determining  his  response 
to  goods  presented  to  him.  We  can  no  longer  be  content  with  the  attempt 
to  understand  consumption  habits  by  viewing  the  consumer  simply  as  the 
rational,  soberly  constant  being  which  classical  economics  and  much 
current  popular  thinking  find  it  convenient  to  assume  him  to  be.  It  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth  to  regard  human  beings  as  only  partially 
rational  bundles  of  impulses  and  habits  shaped  in  response  to  an  unsyn- 
chronized  environment,  with  resulting  tensions.  The  process  of  growing 
up  and  of  effective  adult  living  consists  in  adjusting  one's  individual 
tensions  by  weighting  them  with  values  sufficiently  congruous  with  the 
accepted  values  of  society  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  urgent  personal 
needs  of  the  individual  to  enable  him  to  present  some  socially  tolerable 
semblance  of  an  integrated  front  in  the  business  of  living.  Within  each  of 

22  See  Chap.  XVI,  for  trends  in  hours  worked  per  week. 

23  For  further  treatment  of  leisure  expenditures,  see  the  discussion  of  miscellaneous 
items  in  family  budget  studies  below. 
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us  this  exciting  drama  is  played  out  in  our  every  waking  and  sleeping 
hour  until  the  end  of  the  picture. 

Data  are  not  available  from  which  to  establish  conclusive  trends  in 
regard  to  the  changing  personality  strains  involved  in  contemporary 
society.  We  do  know,  however,  that  increasingly  urbanized  living,  looser 
family  organization,  secularization  of  values  and  similar  social  changes 
set  up  new  situations  of  tension  which  necessitate  difficult  personality 
adjustments.  In  the  field  of  general  social  values  touching  consumption  an 
individual  must  find  his  way  among  such  changing  sanctions  as  the 
following : 

The  lingering  Puritan  tradition  of  abstinence  which  makes  play  idleness  and 
free  spending  sin;  and  the  increasing  secularization  of  spending  and  the  growing 
pleasure  basis  of  living. 

The  tradition  that  rigorous  saving  and  paying  cash  are  the  marks  of  sound 
family  economy  and  personal  self-respect;  and  the  new  gospel  which  encourages 
liberal  spending  to  make  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  as  a  duty  of  the  citizen. 

The  deep  rooted  philosophy  of  hardship  viewing  this  stern  discipline  as  the 
inevitable  lot  of  men;  and  the  new  attitude  towards  hardship  as  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  by  living  in  the  here  and  now,  utilizing  instalment  credit  and  other 
devices  to  telescope  the  future  into  the  present. 

The  tradition  that  the  way  to  balance  one's  budget  is  to  cut  one's  expenses 
to  fit  one's  income;  and  the  new  American  "solution"  by  increasing  one's  income 
to  fit  one's  expenditures. 

The  increasingly  baffling  conflict  between  living  and  making  money  in  order 
to  buy  a  living;  and  the  tendency,  public  and  private,  to  simplify  this  issue  by 
concentration  on  the  making  of  money.24 

More  specific  forms  of  increasing  personality  unsteadiness  are  involved  in 
job  monotony  and  pressure  in  an  era  of  increasing  specialization,  job 
impersonality  in  large  offices  and  industrial  units,  the  often  attenuated 
unsupporting  relationship  of  job  and  social  status  in  the  large  city,  the 
weakening  of  the  marriage  tie,  the  new  complexities  recognized  in  child 
rearing,  the  multiplication  of  new  alternatives  to  traditional  "right"  ways 
and  "wrong"  ways  of  carrying  on  many  homely  processes,  the  weakening 
consolations  of  religion  in  a  culture  marked  by  a  growing  externalising  of 
values  in  things  bought  in  stores,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  current 
social  changes. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  business  of  selling  commercial  prod- 
ucts as  substitutive  reactions  for  more  subtle  forms  of  adjustment  to 

24  The  emphasis  on  these  several  alternatives  may  fluctuate  with  the  phase  of  the 
business  cycle  and  vary  in  different  regions  and  with  such  factors  as  racial  background. 
For  instance,  the  emphasis  upon  increasing  one's  income  to  fit  one's  expenditures  has  been 
a  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  last  three  decades  which  have  been  an  era  of  rising  prices; 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  reversion  to  the  more  traditional  thrifty  American  policy 
of  cutting  down  expenses  with  the  depression  commencing  in  1929.  The  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  is  that  we  live  as  consumers  in  a  shifting  surrounding  "weather"  of 
values  and  ideas  that  tends  to  affect  our  behavior  as  consumers. 
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job  insecurity,  social  insecurity,  monotony,  loneliness,  failure  to  marry, 
and  other  situations  of  tension  has  advanced  to  an  effective  fine  art.  The 
tendency  of  contemporary  merchandising  is  to  elevate  more  and  more 
commodities  to  the  class  of  personality  buffers.  At  each  exposed  point  the 
alert  merchandiser  is  ready  with  a  panacea. 

Availability  of  Goods. — In  addition  to  amount  of  income  and  varying 
family  and  personality  needs,  the  differing  localities  in  which  people  live 
exert  different  pressures  to  consume.  Climatic  factors  influence  consump- 
tion in  such  matters  as  clothing,  fuel,  housing  and  automobiles.  The 
climates  of  Minnesota  and  Florida  make  different  demands  upon  family 
budgets. 

Since  standards  of  consumption  are  so  largely  social  rather  than  pri- 
vate in  character,  the  level  of  wealth  and  availability  of  goods  in  a  given 
community  exert  powerful  pressures  on  the  consumer:  a  farmer  is  under 
less  compulsion  to  dress  up  to  a  high  standard  than  is  a  business  man  in  a 
large  city,  and  a  family  closely  surrounded  by  multiple  trading  centers 
with  elaborate  shop  windows  and  high  standards  of  competitive  spending 
tends  to  be  under  more  pressure  to  buy  many  types  of  commodities  than 
is  a  family  in  a  western  trading  area  of  59,000  square  miles  served  by  a 


TABLE  4. — ISOLATION  AND  URBANIZATION  OF  NINE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930a 
(As  indicated  by  popular  distribution,  by  size  of  trading  areas  and  by  size  and  frequency  of  trading 

centers) 


Item 

New 

Eng- 
land 

Mid- 
dle 
At- 
lantic 

South 
At- 
lantic 

East 
north 
cen- 
tral 

West 

north 
cen- 
tral 

Eaat 

south 
cen- 
tral 

West 
south 
cen- 
tral 

Moun- 
tain 

Pa- 
cific 

Proportion  of  big  city  and  rural  population  : 

Percent  of  population  living  in  cities 

of  over  100,000 

31 

48 

15 

37 

19 

12 

15 

12 

41 

Percent  of  population  living  in  rural 

places  under  2,5006  

18 

21 

62 

33 

57 

72 

62 

58 

32 

Size  of  trading  areas: 

Percent  under  2,000  square  miles.  .  .  . 

90 

85 

63 

43 

29 

33 

28 

8 

6 

Percent  over  10,000  square  miles  

2 

0 

1 

0 

17 

2 

15 

58 

17 

Number  of  principal  trading  centers  per 

10,000  square  miles  

8.4 

7.8 

4.7 

3.5 

1.8 

2.8 

1.6 

0.6 

1.1 

Size  of  principal  trading  centers: 

Percent  over  75,000  population  

27 

23 

14 

18 

13 

12 

15 

4 

22 

Percent  under  20,000  population  

35 

36 

54 

31 

64 

57 

53 

79 

50 

0  Based  on  The  Trading  Area  System  of  Sales  Control,  International  Magazine  Co.,  New  York,  1931.  The  data 
here  involve  a  break  up  of  the  entire  United  States  into  641  trading  areas,  each  with  a  dominant  city  as  its 
principal  trading  center.  In  the  case  of  24  of  these  trading  areas  the  principal  trading  center  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  adjacent  cities. 

6  369  communities  under  2,500  population  are  not  included  as  "rural"  by  the  International  Magazine  Co., 
whose  classification  is  here  followed,  because  of  proximity  to  larger  communities  or  exceptional  trading  facilities. 
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single  meager  trading  center. 25  Table  4  suggests  the  differential  situation 
of  the  nine  regions  of  the  country  as  regards  certain  of  these  factors. 

Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of  retail  stores  of  selected  sorts  in  nine 
sections  of  the  country.  For  instance,  clothing  stores  vary  from  143  per 
100,000  population  in  the  middle  Atlantic  states  to  35  in  the  east  south 
central  states  and  from  373  per  1,000  square  miles  in  the  former  to  3 
in  the  mountain  states. 

TABLE  5. — RATIO  OF  RETAIL  OUTLETS  TO  AREA  AND  POPULATION  IN  NINE  GEOGRAPHICAL 

REGIONS,  1929° 


Kind  of  store 

New 
Eng- 
land 

Mid- 
dle 
At- 
lantic 

South 
At- 
lantic 

East 
north 
cen- 
tral 

West 
north 
cen- 
tral 

East 
south 
cen- 
tral 

West 
south 
cen- 
tral 

Moun- 
tain 

Pa- 
cific 

Department  stores: 

Stores  per  100,000  population  

3.1 

2.7 

3.8 

4.6 

5.3 

2.3 

4.0 

6.4 

6.0 

Stores  per  1,000  square  miles  

4.1 

7.0 

2.1 

4.8 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

.2 

1.6 

Percent  of  total  retail  sales  of  region. 

8.8 

9.0 

6.7 

9.9 

8.9 

6.1 

6.1 

8.4 

9.9 

Apparel  stores: 

Stores  per  100,000  population  

122.8 

142.6 

57.0 

101.1 

80.7 

34.7 

44.7 

68.6 

107.8 

Stores  per  1,000  square  miles 

162.3 

373.3 

33.4 

104.0 

21.0 

19.0 

12.7 

3.0 

27.9 

Percent  of  total  retail  sales  of  region. 

9.3 

11.0 

7.2 

9.0 

6.3 

6.0 

5.6 

5.2 

7.9 

Furniture  stores: 

Stores  per  100,000  population  

18.8 

24.0 

17.6 

15.0 

26.6 

16.4 

21.6 

38.4 

22.8 

Stores  per  1,000  square  miles  

24.8 

63.0 

10.3 

15.3 

7.0 

9.0 

6.1 

1.7 

5.9 

Percent  of  total  retail  sales  of  region  . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.6 

3.6 

3.3 

2.7 

3.0 

Florists: 

Stores  per  100,000  population  

11.6 

12.3 

4.2 

8.7 

5.0 

2.7 

3.3 

6.0 

10.1 

Stores  per  1,000  square  miles  

15.2 

32.3 

2.6 

8.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.0 

.2 

2.7 

Percent  of  total  retail  sales  of  region  . 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

Radio  and  music  stores:6 

Stores  per  100,000  population  

13.3 

17.4 

13.7 

14.4 

12.9 

4.1 

6.2 

11.0 

20.0 

Stores  per  1,000  square  miles  

17.7 

45.8 

8.0 

14.9 

3.3 

2.2 

1.8 

4.8 

5.1 

Percent  of  total  retail  sales  of  region  . 

.9 

1.3 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.9 

1.4 

Jewelry  stores: 

Stores  per  100,000  population  

19.0 

19.2 

11.2 

17.4 

19.4 

7.7 

10.9 

17.3 

24.3 

Stores  per  1,000  square  miles  

25.0 

50.4 

6.7 

18.0 

5.0 

4.2 

3.0 

.8 

6.2 

Percent  of  total  retail  sales  of  region. 

1.0 

1.8 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Census  of  Distribution,  1930  (preliminary 
figures). 

6  Does  not  include  musical  instrument  stores. 

The  automobile,  paved  roads,  parcel  post,  motion  pictures,  radio, 
increased  diffusion  of  metropolitan  periodicals,  the  spread  in  distribution 
of  nationally  styled  and  branded  commodities  have  all  tended  steadily  to 
reduce  the  factor  of  geographical  isolation  and  the  accidental  effects  of 
the  size  of  the  city  in  which  one  lives.  Were  figures  for  1900  available, 
they  would  afford  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  situation  depicted  in 
Table  4. 

25  On  trading  centers  and  trade  areas,  see  Chap.  IX. 
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Buying  by  mail  is  largely  a  phenomenon  of  the  last  three  decades, 
reaching  its  peak  relative  to  total  retail  sales  between  1910  and  1915  and 
falling  off  since  about  1925.  The  average  number  of  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogues  (Montgomery  Ward  corresponds  closely)  distributed  in  each 
of  the  two  seasons  is  as  follows: 


1900 425,000 

1910 2,304,000 

1915..  .  4,292,000 


1920 5,133,150 

1925 6,650,000 

1929 7,151,000 


The  spread  of  chain  stores  is  significant  in  relation  to  the  availability 
of  centrally  purchased  and  relatively  standardized  goods.  It  is  only  since 
1900  that  chains  may  be  said  to  have  gained  real  momentum,  while  only 
since  the  World  War  have  they  emerged  into  a  position  of  dominance  in 
distribution.  Beginning  as  poor  man's  stores,  they  have  increasingly 
throughout  the  1920's  become  accepted  by  all  classes  of  the  population, 
though  grocery  chains  and  5-and-10-cent  stores  have  entered  the  buying 
habits  of  high  income  groups  relatively  more  than  have,  for  example, 
women's  ready-to-wear  chains. 

An  estimate  for  1914  places  the  number  of  parent  companies  operating 
chains  of  three  or  more  units  in  the  United  States  at  approximately  2,030, 
with  approximately  23,893  store  units  and  aggregate  annual  sales  of  not 
over  $1, 000,000,000. 26  The  1930  Census  of  Distribution,  which  followed  a 
slightly  more  conservative  procedure  by  not  including  independents 
operating  two  or  three  stores  and  small  local  branch  systems  supplied 
from  stocks  of  central  parent  stores  rather  than  from  central  warehouses, 
reports  a  total  of  7,046  chain  organizations  operating  159,826  store  units 
with  total  sales  in  1929  aggregating  $10,771,984,034.27 

A  compelling  aspect  of  this  general  question  of  the  availability  of 
goods  is  the  pressure  exerted  upon  popular  consumption  habits  by  the 
sheer  fact  of  plant  capacity.  The  relatively  more  rapid  growth  of  produc- 
tive output  than  of  population  since  1900  has  been  pointed  out  above. 
In  a  rough  sense  plant  expansion  follows  consumer  demand;  actually, 
however,  guided  by  guesses  and  plans  for  capturing  the  volume  market, 
expansion  tends  to  leap  ahead  of  actual  demand;  and  it  often  outlasts 
demand.  Once  built,  on  the  basis  of  whatever  expectations,  correct  or 
inaccurate,  expanded  plant  facilities  increase  overhead  and  become  a 
compelling  stimulus  to  sales  pressure  on  the  consumer.  If  the  automobile 
industry  guessed  badly  in  the  1920's,  the  result  is  an  intensification  of 
the  campaign  on  the  consumer. 

Agriculture  is  also  beginning  to  exhibit  clearly,  at  certain  points 
where  growers  are  in  a  position  to  pool  their  efforts,  this  tendency  for 

26  Estimate  compiled  for  Printers'  Ink  by  M.  M.  Zimmerman  and  quoted  by  him  in 
"The  Rise  of  Chain  Store  Methods  of  Merchandising,"  Printers'  Ink,  October  2,  1930, 
vol.  CLIII,  pp.  17-20. 

27  For  additional  material  on  chain  stores,  see  Chap.  V. 
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productive  capacity  to  result  in  deliberately  increased  consumer  pressure. 
Car  lot  movements  of  iceberg  head  lettuce  rose  from  2,078  in  1917  to 
46,401  in  1928.  In  explaining  the  reason  for  the  launching  of  a  $250,000 
advertising  campaign  behind  this  and  other  products  of  the  Western 
Growers'  Protective  Association  in  1930,  the  Managing  Secretary  of  the 
Association  said:  "Naturally,  increasing  the  consumption  of  iceberg  head 
lettuce  is  an  imperative  matter  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  ever-increasing 
production.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  way  to  curb  production,  consump- 
tion must  be  increased."28 

A  further  aspect  of  productive  industrial  capacity  as  influencing 
consumers'  habits  is  the  tendency  for  quantity  production,  if  and  when 
achieved,  to  mean  reduced  prices.  Without  volume  production  the  auto- 
mobile, radio,  electric  light  globes  and  scores  of  other  consumer  commodi- 
ties which  have  exhibited  rising  quality  and  falling  prices  could  never 
have  secured  their  present  place  in  the  consumer's  daily  life.29 

The  various  differences  noted  above  in  availability  of  goods  to  different 
sections  of  the  population  all  operate  to  increase  or  restrict  the  area  of 
choice  confronting  consumers.  It  is  probably  true  that  a  few  isolated 
groups  such  as  the  cabin  dwellers  in  the  inner  valleys  of  certain  parts  of 
the  southern  mountains,  where  roads  are  bad  and  money  scarce,  are 
subjected  to  but  little  greater  consumption  pressure  than  were  their 
fathers.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  even  in  geographically 
remote  and  socially  isolated  or  sluggish  areas,  the  greater  availability 
of  goods  today  as  compared  with  a  generation  ago  is  marked.  While  this 
availability  is  greatest  in  the  metropolitan  centers,  one  may  hazard  the 
guess  that  it  is  in  the  larger  towns  and  smaller  cities  and  on  the  more 
progressive  farms  that  the  recent  expansion  in  variety  and  availability 
of  commodities  is  changing  consumer  habits  most  rapidly. 

Merchandising  Practices. — More  goods  to  sell  necessitates  the  de- 
velopment to  hitherto  unexampled  levels  of  such  merchandising  practices 
as  advertising,  branding,  and  styling. 

Advertising. — Advertising  goes  hand  in  hand  with  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  retail  distribution.  It  operates  to  increase  the  availability  of 
goods  and  to  turn  out  quickly  kiln-dried  habits  of  consumer  acceptance. 
Between  1909  and  1929  periodical  advertising  rose,  according  to  the 
Census  of  Manufactures,  from  $54,000,000  to  $320,000,000  and  newspaper 
advertising  from  $149,000,000  to  $792,000,000.  If  we  add  the  estimate  of 

28  Moore,  C.  B.,  "We  Can't  Curb  Production — So  We  Are  Increasing  Consumption," 
Printers'  Ink,  January  8,  1931,  vol.  CLIV,  pp.  80-84. 

29  The  state  of  industrial  plant  development  has  also  operated  over  the  past  decade  to 
encourage  another  increasing  development  largely  irrelevant  to  consumer  needs:  "deliberate 
obsolescence."  By  this  merchandising  device  an  automobile,  for  instance,  that  is  mechani- 
cally sound  and  has  never  turned  a  wheel  automatically  loses  twenty  to  thirty  percent 
of  its  sales  value  when  a  new  model  appears. 
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$75,000,000  for  radio  advertising  in  1929,30  and  Copeland's  1927  esti- 
mates in  Recent  Economic  Changes*1  (probably  all  of  them  conservative 
for  1929)  of  $400,000,000  for  direct  advertising,  $20,000,000  for  street 
car  advertising,  $75,000,000  for  outdoor  advertising,  $75,000,000  for 
business  papers,  and  $25,000,000  for  premiums,  programs  and  directories, 
we  get  a  total  of  $1,782,000,000  for  1929.  In  current  advertising  we  are 
therefore  viewing  commercial  consumer  stimulation  on  the  greatest  scale 
yet  attempted,  totaling  in  1929  about  2  percent  of  the  national  income 
or  nearly  $15  per  capita. 

It  was  not  until  1916  that  an  advertiser  first  spent  a  million  dollars 
in  a  single  year  in  advertising  in  the  30  leading  periodicals  checked  by 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  and  the  number  spending  a  million 
dollars  or  more  in  these  media  increased  to  2032  in  1930.  The  largest  adver- 
tiser in  these  30  leading  periodicals  in  1915  spent  in  these  media  only 
$738,000,  while  the  largest  advertiser  in  the  30  leading  periodicals  in 
1930  spent  $3,789,000. 

The  trend  of  periodical  and  newspaper  advertising  during  the  depres- 
sion may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation  of  expenditures  and 
lineage  in  certain  publications: 


Year 

Periodicals0 

Newspapers6 

Advertising 
expenditures 

Percent  of  change 
from  preceding  year 

Advertising 
lineage 

Percent  of  change 
from  preceding  year 

1928 

$185,204,588 
203,776,077 
201,854,510 
166,555,864 

+10.0 
-  0.9 
-17.5 

1,802,481,742 
1,897,213,018 
1,654,246,249 
1,464,867,677 

+  6.3 
-12.8 
-11.4 

1920               

1930  
1931  

0  Denney  Publishing  Co.,  National  Advertising  Records,  January  issues  for  successive  years.  Advertising 
income  totals  are  for  80-odd  national  magazines. 

6  Media  Records,  New  York,  lineage  totals  for  all  English  language  papers  in  52  leading  cities.  The  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  estimates  the  decline  in  all  newspaper  adver- 
tising from  1930  to  1931  at  10.8  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  in  advertising  appropriations  prior  to  the 
depression,  mounting  advertising  expenditures  also  reflect  an  increased 
number  of  individual  advertisers.  The  Standard  Advertising  Register 
listed  approximately  5,000  national  advertisers  in  1925  and  8,500  in 
1930. 

30  Estimate  by  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

31  New  York,  1929,  vol.  I,  p.  402. 

32  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  National  Markets  and  National  Advertising,  1930.  Denney 
Publishing  Co.,  National  Advertising  Records,  January,  1930,  which  combines  appropria- 
tions of  subsidiaries  with  parent  companies,  shows  a  total  of  28  for  the  80-odd  national 
periodicals  which  it  checks. 
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Table  6  shows  the  relative  volumes  of  periodical,  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising  behind  leading  commodity  groups33  and  the  trend  as  exhibited 
by  periodical  advertising  since  1915. 

A  significant  trend  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  is  the  "truth 
in  advertising"  movement.  In  1911  the  advertising  trade  paper  Printers' 
Ink  put  forth  a  Model  Statute  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
advertisement  to  contain  "any  assertion,  representation  or  statement  of 
fact  which  is  untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading."  Twenty-four  states  have 
passed  this  statute  and  fourteen  others  have  passed  substitutes.  Actual 
prosecutions  under  these  statutes  are  extremely  rare,  the  courts  in  general 
taking  the  attitude  that  "puffing"  is  so  normal  a  part  of  advertising  that 
prudent  people  have  no  redress  when  deceived  by  exaggerated  claims.34 
In  1912  the  motto  "Truth  in  Advertising"  was  adopted  and  widely 
endorsed  by  local  advertising  clubs  and  similar  bodies.  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  and  its  fifty-one  local  branches. 
Particularly  in  the  larger  cities  and  more  prominent  national  magazines, 
the  trend  towards  cleaner  advertising  is  notable.  In  the  case  of  national 
commodities  with  advertising  appropriations  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  the  consumer  profits  by  the  stake  which  the  manufacturer 
has  in  maintaining  national  good  will.  Speaking  of  the  1870's  and  1880's, 
These  Merchandising  Changes,  issued  in  1929  by  the  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  says,  "At  least  75  percent  of  the  advertising  carried  in  the 
magazines  of  that  period  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  reputable  maga- 
zines of  today."  And  yet,  truth  in  advertising  must  operate  within  the 
exigent  general  aims  of  advertising  "To  break  down  consumer  resistance; 
to  create  consumer  acceptance;  to  create  consumer  demand."  As  the 
merchandising  pace  quickened  during  the  1920's  advertising  encountered 
protest  from  various  quarters,  including  warnings  in  the  trade  papers  to 
"Restrain  your  advertising  or  it  will  be  restrained  for  you,"  "cease  and 
desist"  actions  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  testimonial 

33  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  in  the  treatment  of  advertising  in  this  chapter  that 
advertising  is  an  accurate  index  of  consumption.  Quite  the  opposite  conclusion  may  be 
drawn,  namely  its  erratic  variations  in  pressure  from  commodity  to  commodity.  Large 
advertising  campaigns  tend  to  be  concentrated  behind  certain  goods  sold  directly  to  ulti- 
mate consumers  at  retail.  Advertising  volume  may  be  relative  to  a  given  stage  of  consumer 
acceptance  of  a  specified  commodity  and  in  the  case  of  certain  commodities  like  coal  it 
may  be  largely  non-existent,  while  other  goods  like  wood,  flour,  certain  textiles,  etc.  in- 
creasingly bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  in  fabricated  form  as  a  house,  baker's  bread,  or 
a  cotton  dress,  may  have  relatively  little  consumer  advertising. 

The  irregularity  of  pressure  on  the  consumer  for  various  items  within  a  single  com- 
modity group  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  foods  aggregating  only  5  percent  of  the  total 
food  bill  of  the  United  States  took  up  77  percent  of  the  total  food  advertising  space  in  the 
January  1931  issue  of  five  women's  magazines.  (Dr.  E.  L.  Rhoades,  editor  of  the  New  Era  in 
Food  Distribution,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  quoted 
in  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  January  24,  1932.) 

34  See  Milton  Handler, "  False  and  Misleading  Advertising,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  November, 
1929,  vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  22-51. 
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advertising,  and  bills  before  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  for  the 
censoring  of  advertising. 

Branding. — When  in  1899  the  National  Biscuit  Company  put  its 
five-cent  box  of  Uneedas  into  grocery  stores  it  not  only  banished  the 
cracker  barrel  but  incited  a  powerful  movement  away  from  bulk  mer- 
chandise and  selling  by  weight  in  many  commodity  lines.  Since  then, 
specialization  of  commodities,  heightened  competition  of  manufacturers 

TABLE  6. — ADVERTISING  BY  COMMODITIES  AND  MEDIA,  1915-1929 


Commodity  group 

National  periodicals0 

1915 

1923 

1929 

15-year  total, 
1915-1929 

Amount  in 
thousands 
of  dollars 

Rank 

Amount  in 
thousands 
of  dollars 

Rank 

Amount  in 
thousands 
of  dollars 

Rank 

Amount  in 
thousands 
of  dollars 

Rank 

Automotive  

5,007 
4,023 
2,543 
2,410 
1,671 
1,629 
999 
965 
945 
925 

835 
790 
611 
475 
473 
446 
370 

162 

160 
71 

d 
d 
998 
26,509 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

14,674 
12,842 
13,996 
8,407 
753 
10,329 
3,347 
2,898 
4,893 
2,786 

2,796 
5,065 
2,078 
1,511 
2,767 
338 
1,880 

1,351 

1,339 
170 

•1,167 
1,518 
1,792 
98,697 

1 
3 
2 
5 
20 
4 
8 
9 
7 
11 

10 
6 
13 
16 
12 
21 
14 

17 

18 

22 

19 
15 

22,918 
23,822 
24,982 
7,371 
3,493 
15,818 
4,414 
4,129 
5,865 
4,228 

4,402 
7,046 
2,601 
3,109 
2,429 
1,461 
2,602 

3,473 

1,344 
353 

•953 
2,628 
5,680 
155,122 

3 
2 
1 
5 
12 
4 
8 
11 
7 
10 

9 
6 
17 
14 
18 
19 
16 

13 

20 

22 

21 
15 

223,484 
210,033 
195,503 
95,846 
26,296 
138,114 
41,753 
41,577 
65,281 
38,008 

47,985 
61,651 
28,346 
25,162 
36,143 
9,301 
23,085 

21,266 

18,840 
3,062 

d 
d 
64,400 
1,418,717 

1 
2 
3 
5 
14 
4 
9 
10 
6 
11 

8 
7 
13 
15 
12 
19 
16 

17 

18 
20 

Clothing  and  dry  goods  
Tobacco 

Furniture  and  furnishings  
Travel  and  amusement* 

Book  and  stationery  
Building  material  
Jewelry  and  silverware  
Radio,  phonograph  and  musical 
instruments  

Soap  and  housekeepers'  supplies 
Shoe,  shoe  furnishings  
Confectionary  and  soft  drink  .  . 
Paint  and  hardware  
Sporting  goods  

Lubricating      and     petroleum 
products     

Machinery      and     mechanical 
supplies  

Garden  

School,  camp  and  correspond- 

Financial  and  insurance  
Miscellaneous/  
Total,  all  classes  

0  Crowell  Publishing  Company,   National  Markets  and  National  Advertising,   1930.   Periodicals  checked 
numbered  30  in  1915  and  1929,  31  in  1923,  and  in  the  thirteen  years  1916-1928  varied  from  30  to  36. 

6  Includes  trunks,  bags  and  novelties.  Breakdown  not  available  except  in  1929,  when  trunks,  bags  and 
novelties  constituted  12.8  percent  of  total  travel  and  amusement. 
e  Includes  office  and  store  equipment. 
d  Included  in  miscellaneous. 
•  Includes  correspondence  schools  only. 

1  Including  department,  mail  order,  and  chain  stores. 
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TABLE  6. — ADVERTISING  BY  COMMODITIES  AND  MEDIA,  1915-1929. — (Continued) 


Commodity  group 

Newspapers* 

Radio* 

Total  local  and 
national  advertising 
in  60  cities,  1920 

Columbia  and 
National  Broadcast* 
ing  Systems,  1920 

Amount  in 
thousands 
of  lines 

Rank 

Amount  in 
thousands 
of  dollars 

Rank 

Automotive          

100,235 
140,583 
146,321 
345,746 
48,396 
253,084 
153,608 
22,751 
35,618 
36,443 
104,132 
23,297 
32,468 
• 
i 
7,156 
4,618 
t 
i 
i 
5,636 
108,179 
••356,930 
2,015,201 

3 
6 
5 
1 
9 
2 
4 
14 
11 
10 
8 
13 
12 

15 
17 

16 
7 

1,721 
2,025 
1,941 
315 
1,349 
581 
867 
886 
234 
41 
3,741 
238 
367 
564 
143 
76 
44 
961 
503 
1 
l 

023 
1,110 
18,730 

4 

2 
3 
14 
5 
11 
0 
8 
16 
20 
1 
15 
13 
12 
17 
18 
10 
6 
10 
21 

7 

Food  and  beverage  

Drug  and  toilet  

Clothing  and  dry  goods  

Tobacco 

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Travel  and  amusement 

Book  and  stationery  

Building  material 

Jewelry  and  silverware  

Radio,  phonograph  and  musical  instruments  
Soap  and  housekeepers'  supplies  
Shoe,  shoe  furnishings,  trunks  and  bags  

Lubricating  and  petroleum  products            

Machinery  and  mechanical  supplies  
Garden              

School,  camp  and  correspondence  courses  

Financial  and  insurance  

Total  all  classes 

o  Media  Records  summary  (not  available  in  dollars). 

h  Denney  Publishing  Company,  National  Advertising  Records,  January,  1930. 

*  Included  in  food  and  beverage. 
'  Included  in  miscellaneous. 

*  Included  in  automotive. 
» None. 

m  Including  real  estate,  professional,  and  department  stores  (minus  clothing,  furniture,  jewelry,  toilet,  books 
and  radio). 

and  chain  stores  in  their  efforts  to  create  national  markets,  the  growth  of 
national  advertising  and  distribution  and  increased  confidence  in  canned 
and  packaged  foods  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  have  all  facilitated  the 
spread  of  packaged  and  branded  goods.35  The  value  of  a  brand  name  has 
mounted  steadily :  five  times  annual  earnings  was  but  a  few  years  ago  an 
established  sale  price  for  a  business  involving  the  good  will  from  a  brand 

36  A  study  of  comparative  retail  prices  of  11  foods  in  bulk  and  packaged  showed  an 
average  excess  of  54  percent  for  the  packaged  foods,  ranging  from  4  percent  in  the  case  of 
oatmeal  to  156  percent  for  macaroni.  (American  Food  Journal,  November,  1917,  vol.  XII, 
p.  606,  quoted  by  Henry  Harap  in  The  Education  of  the  Consumer,  New  York,  1924,  p.  52.) 
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name;  this  has  recently  jumped  to  ten  and  in  exceptional  cases  sixteen 
times  annual  earnings.  The  Maxwell  House  Coffee  habit  of  the  American 
people  was  bought  in  1928  for  $42,000,000  and  the  Jell-O  habit  in  1925 
for  $35,000,000. 

The  number  of  brands  of  selected  commodities  used  in  Milwaukee 
homes  is  shown  in  Table  7.  The  trend  still  appears  to  be  upward,  from  a 
total  of  1,124  brands  in  1924  to  1,247  in  1930  for  those  commodities  on 
which  figures  are  given  for  the  same  commodity  in  both  years. 

TABLE  7. — NUMBER  OF  BRANDS  OF  SELECTED  ITEMS  PURCHASED  BY  FAMILIES  IN  GREATER 

MILWAUKEE,  1924-1930° 


Item 

Number  of  brands 

Item 

Number  of  brands 

1924 

1927 

1930 

1924 

1927 

1930 

Breakfast  foods  
Flour 

43 
*52 

67 

41 

71 
49 
10 
35 
36 
35 
22 
32 
38 
9 
62 
76 

26 
70 
30 
64 

87 
46 
19 
37 
36 
34 
24 
36 
67 
21 
60 
93 
20 
21 
22 
38 
54 
36 
70 

Package  coffee  

6102 

92 

101 
12 
65 
65 
256 
76 
68 
73 
41 
77 
39 
36 
61 
98 
110 
164 
68 
35 
51 

Decaffeinned  coffee 

Ginger  ale  

H6 
94 

6214 
83 

52 
81 

102 

Toilet  soap  
Tooth  brushes  
Tooth  paste  

Wheat  bread 

Rye  bread               

Package  bacon  
Package  cheese  
Package  noodles  
Package  soda  crackers  

25 

38 
»48 
37 

82 

73 
42 
63 
28 
31 
41 

127 

Soap  flakes 

Cleansing  powders  and  softeners 
Scouring  cleansers  
Steel  wool  

Package  lard 

Fly  and  bug  killer  
Lacquer,  enamel  and  varnish..  . 
Electric  washing  machines  
Fountain  pens     

Canned  soup  
Canned  milk  

14 
40 
46 
53 

65 

Catsup 

Automobile  tires  

Canned  sauerkraut  

Automobile  gasoline  
Automobile  oil  

Package  tea                      .      .    . 

0  Milwaukee  Journal,  Consumer  Analysis,  annual  reports,  based  in  each  year  on  questionnaires  mailed  to 
30  percent  of  Milwaukee  families  selected  systematically  from  the  city  directory.  A  small  premium  was  offered 
to  those  who  would  bring  in  their  replies.  Some  5,000  families,  or  3  percent  of  the  city's  total  families,  returned 
questionnaires.  Blanks  in  the  table  indicate  no  data. 

6  Figure  for  1924  not  available.  Figure  given  is  for  1925. 

The  growing  use  of  packaged  and  branded  goods  is  further  apparent 
in  the  percentages  of  families  using  selected  packaged  goods  in  Milwaukee, 
shown  in  the  tabular  statement  on  page  877.36 

While  national  brands  unquestionably  make  for  greater  uniformity  of 
quality,  an  important  aspect  of  the  consumer's  use  of  branded  goods  is  the 
increasing  technical  complexity  of  fabricated  commodities  such  as  foods, 
textiles,  mechanical  equipment  and  toilet  goods.  This  tends  to  remove 
further  the  complex  of  characteristics  blanketed  by  a  brand  name  from 

36  For  source  see  footnote  a,  Table  7.  The  figure  for  cheese  in  the  column  headed 
"  1922"  is  for  1923  and  the  figures  for  soup  and  milk  in  the  column  headed  "  1927"  are  for 
1928. 
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the  sorts  of  empirical  comparisons  that  were  more  often  possible  a  genera- 
tion ago  when  there  were  fewer  brands  and  more  commodities  were 
produced  in  the  home.  Again,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  ceaseless  quest  for 
what  advertising  men  call  "million  dollar  merchandising  ideas"  (e.g. 
"halitosis"  as  applied  to  Listerine)  to  disguise  commodities  still  further 
by  identifying  them  with  cryptic  characteristics.  Along  with  this  goes  the 
tendency  to  drive  goods  under  their  real  names  off  the  retail  market. 


Percent  of  families 

Percent  of  families 

using 

using 

Item 

Item 

1922 

1927 

1930 

1922 

1927 

1930 

Package  bacon  

27 

44 

Canned  milk  

47 

37 

46 

Package  cheese  

22 

47 

54 

Canned  sauerkraut  

54 

65 

51 

78 

54 

45 

55 

Package  macaroni 

65 

74 

50 

41 

47 

Package  butter 

81 

81 

Package  coffee0 

62 

54 

70 

Package  lard  

59 

Package  soap  flakes 

61 

76 

78 

Canned  soup  

89 

87 

0  Meanwhile  bulk  coffee  dropped  from  49  percent  in  1922  to  32  percent  in  1930. 

Meanwhile,  the  consumer  is  reported  to  be  shifting  at  an  accelerating 
rate  from  brand  to  brand  and  retailers  are  lamenting  that  "customer 
loyalty  isn't  what  it  used  to  be."  Even  in  such  a  matter  as  men's  clothing 
and  in  such  a  conservative  region  as  New  England,  "In  the  opinion  of 
many  clothing  merchants,  nationally  advertised  brands  mean  less  to  the 
average  consumer  than  they  did  some  years  ago."37  A  study  of  the  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  market  in  193 1,38  which  showed  96  different  makes  of 
radios  owned  throughout  the  city,  found  that  "Only  13.6  percent  of  all 
replacement  sales  in  Appleton  have  been  of  the  same  make  as  previously 
owned  ...  In  1931  all  radio  purchases  in  Appleton  by  people  with 
incomes  of  $5,000  were  replacements  and  not  one  replaced  the  same  make. 
The  replacement  market,  therefore,  is  a  free  for  all." 

In  the  face  of  the  conflicting  trends  in  regard  to  branding,  making  for 
greater  uniformity  in  quality  and  ease  of  selection  in  the  case  of  a  specific 
branded  article  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  a  multiplication  of 
brands  of  varying  complex  qualities  and  an  increasing  "battle  of  the 
brands,"  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  dominant  tendency 
is  in  the  direction  of  greater  simplification  or  confusion. 

Style. — A  speeding  up  of  the  tempo  of  style  change  as  well  as  a  broad- 
ening in  the  scope  of  fashion  influence  to  new  commodities  and  through 

37  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Edward  F.  Gerish,  Commercial 
Structure  of  New  England,  Domestic  Commerce  Series  no.  26,  1929,  p.  187. 

38  Time,  Inc.,  Markets  by  Incomes,  New  York,  1932,  p.  37. 
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new  sections  of  the  population  occurred  during  the  1920's  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  increasing  prosperity  and  wide  diffusion  of  wealth.  On  the 
consumer's  side  it  was  apparently  stimulated  by  war  time  mobility,  by  a 
philosophy  of  youth  bred  of  post-war  emotional  exuberance  stressing 
change  and  resiliency  in  living,  and  by  increased  leisure.  Mechanical 
changes  increasing  speed  of  transmission  of  ideas  and  of  goods  were  like- 
wise facilitating  factors.  To  merchants  style  and  fashion  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extricate  merchandising  from  the  profit-wasting  traditional 
emphasis  upon  competitive  prices,  and  to  this  end  entire  industries  pooled 
their  attack  to  make  the  consumer  "style-conscious."  The  furniture 
industry,  distracted  by  price  warfare,  reasoned  thus:  "The  old  idea  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  we  believe,  is  just  as  prevalent  in  home 
furnishings  as  it  is  in  ready-to-wear  or  motor  car  styles,  but  folks  haven't 
taken  that  seriously  enough  so  that  they  will  go  out  and  spend  their  money 
on  it;  in  other  words,  bet  their  dollars  on  it."39  And  so  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association  set  out  in  1928  to  raise  a  war  chest  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  for  four  years  to  change  consumer  habits  from  price  to  style. 

This  increased  emphasis  on  style  was  encouraged  by  advertising  and 
editorial  content  in  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  for  example,  after  devoting  but  16  percent  of  its  non-fiction 
editorial  content  to  fashion  in  1918  and  in  1920,  raised  this  to  28  percent 
in  1921  and  to  30  in  1922-1923,  while  popular  magazines  have  increasingly 
taken  over  high  style  artists  formerly  used  only  by  exclusive  style  journals 
such  as  Vogue  and  Harper's  Bazaar.  During  the  1920's  the  style  expert 
began  to  be  supplemented  by  the  style  forecaster  as  exemplified  in  the 
great  increase  up  to  1927  in  trade  reasearch  bureaus,  forecasting  and 
coordinating  agencies  and  other  devices  for  finding  out  quickly  in  advance 
what  the  public  will  accept. 

Formerly  there  were  definite  seasonal  changes  in  style  of  women's 
apparel.  Now  many  New  York  stores  report  that  there  are  no  seasons, 
but  a  change  in  merchandise  from  month  to  month.  Fifteen  years  ago  a 
manufacturer  was  safe  in  preparing  for  volume  sale  models  that  were 
fashionable  in  Fifth  Avenue  shops  the  year  before.  Today  it  is  frequently 
less  than  a  week  after  a  model  has  been  shown  in  the  window  of  one  of 
the  exclusive  couturiers  of  57th  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue  that  it  appears  at 
$6.95  or  $3.95  in  the  14th  Street  serve-yourself  stores. 

Color  harmony  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  new  style  emphasis,  with 
colors  multiplied  to  an  astonishing  total,  many  of  them  masked  under 
private  brand  names.  Regarding  the  resulting  confusion,  the  1930  Buyer's 
Manual  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  said : 

39  Statement  made  by  Roscoe  R.  Rau,  Secretary,  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
in  American  Trade  Association  Executives,  Proceedings  &  Addresses,  New  York,  1930,  p.  84. 
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— there  are  few  department  stores  in  which  40  out  of  100  customers  are  able 
to  substantially  complete  the  ensembles  they  have  started  in  their  respective 
stores  .  .  .  The  manufacturers  of  each  [item  of  clothing]  are,  quite  naturally, 
selfishly  interested  in  promoting  certain  fabrics  and  colors  .  .  .  This  may  have 
been  satisfactory  in  the  past,  when  a  hat  was  a  hat,  and  a  bag  was  a  bag,  but 
now  that  a  hat  is  only  one  link  in  an  ensemble,  and  the  bag  another  link,  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  defeats  30,000,000  women,  all  over  the  United  States 
in  their  attempts  to  match  their  hats  to  their  bags,  or  their  bags  to  their  shoes,  or 
their  dresses  to  their  hats.40 

An  article  in  Retailing  in  the  summer  of  1931  was  headed:  "Five  Million 
Accessories  Will  Be  Wrong."41  A  counter-movement  has  begun  under  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  standardize  colors  and  some  of 
the  larger  stores  are  attempting  storewide  color  coordination. 

Along  with  increased  styling  and  color  goes  a  speeding  up  of  obsoles- 
cence. The  Department  of  Commerce  notes  color  obsolescence  as  "one 
of  the  principal  factors  slowing  down  turnover"  in  the  women's  silk  and 
rayon  hosiery  field.42 The  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  carried  480  items  in 
1920  and  6,006  in  1927.  Leverett  S.  Lyon  reports  that  a  leading  Chicago 
retailer  of  shoes  increased  the  number  of  styles  of  men's  shoes  carried  from 

TABLE  8. — AGE  OF  STOCK  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  BY  SIZE  OF  STORE,  1929° 


Age  of  stock  (percent  of  department's  total  stock) 


Department  stores  and  kind  of  stock 

Under  6 
months 

6  to  12 
months 

12  to  18 
months 

Over  18 
months 

With  annual  volume  over  $10,000,000: 

61  3 

22.8 

10.8 

4.9 

64.6 

23.5 

7.6 

4.3 

82.3 

6.2 

5.0 

6.5 

92.1 

6.7 

1.1 

92.5 

5.9 

1.3 

.3 

With  annual  volume  of  $250,000  to  $1,000,000: 

39.5 

44.1 

16.4 

(e) 

44.9 

28.9 

26.2 

(c) 

Millinery*                         

86.6 

13.4 

.0 

(e) 

81.0 

15.3 

8.3 

(c) 

86  6 

11  1 

3.0 

(c) 

»  N.R.D.G.A.,  Controllers'  Congress,  Merchandizing  Statistics,  New  York,  1929. 

6  Men's  hats  and  caps  and  millinery  not  given  for  1929.Figures  taken  from  1930  report  for  stores  in  $500,000- 
$1,000,000  group. 

o  In  this  group  of  stores  "18  months  and  over"  was  not  separated  from  12  months  and  over,  and  hence  is 
included  in  the  previous  column. 

40  New  York,  1930,  pp.  249,  251. 

41  Retailing,  Modern  Methods  of  Distribution,  weekly  edition  of  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
New  York,  July  18,  1931.  Another  article  in  Retailing,  January  3,  1931,  suggested  that 
by  proper  exploitation  of  the  ensembling  idea  the  nation's  apparel  bill  can  be  raised  by 
a  billion  dollars  annually. 

42  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Problems  of  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Distribution,  Distribution  Cost  Studies  no.  7,  1930,  pp.  41-2. 
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175  in  1920  to  375  in  1928  and  in  women's  shoes  from  500  in  1920  to  1,000 
in  1928. 43  A  large  middle  western  wholesale  dry  goods  house  estimates  that 
20  percent  of  all  its  items  become  obsolete  before  they  can  be  sold.44 

Table  8  shows  the  median  ages  of  stock  of  selected  items  in  both  men's 
and  women's  wear  on  hand  in  1929  in  a  representative  sample  of  member 
department  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Another  kind  of  style  progression,  the  geographical  spread  of  fashion 
from  New  York,  has  likewise  shown  marked  speeding  up.  Twenty  years 
ago  women's  clothing  fashions  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  a  year  behind 
those  in  New  York.  All  over  the  country  high  style  merchandise  was 
available  the  first  season  only  in  expensive  garments.  Today  California  is 
second  only  to  New  York  in  swiftness  and  thoroughness  of  clothing  style 
acceptance,  most  large  cities  are  little  if  any  behind  them,  and  it  is  only 
the  small  towns  of  the  west  and  south  that  lag  somewhat  behind. 

Chain  stores,  formerly  believed  suited  only  to  staple  merchandise, 
have  operated  with  increasing  success  in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  field  of 
volume  fashion  merchandise.  Such  stores  reproduce  the  most  favored 
numbers  rapidly  and  broadcast  them  over  the  country. 

Mail  order  houses,  also,  have  altered  their  procedures  in  step  with  the 
new  mass  consciousness  of  fashion :  under  the  old  twice-a-year  catalogue 
method,  four-color  pages  had  to  be  made  up  at  least  five  months  in 
advance  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  catalogue,  while  buying  had  to 
be  done  some  weeks  earlier — all  of  which  handicapped  the  fashion 
correctness  of  merchandise  and  resulted  in  steadily  declining  clothing 
sales  through  the  1920's.  In  1931  Montgomery  Ward  eliminated  women's 
hats,  dresses,  coats  and  sport  clothes  from  its  big  catalogues  and  in- 
augurated a  monthly  style  magazine  and  catalogue,  Today' 's  New  York 
Fashions,  which  brings  "y°u  fashions  direct  from  the  New  York  open- 
ings," so  that  "y°u  can  choose  with  the  same  assurance  that  you  would 
feel  in  shopping  in  New  York  personally."  After  two  issues  this  was  in 
turn  abandoned  and  in  1932  only  the  cheapest  house  dresses  were  rein- 
serted in  the  big  catalogue,  while  all  hats,  dresses,  coats  and  suits  were 
carried  only  in  the  retail  stores. 

Style,  price,  quality,  convenience  shuttle  in  and  out  of  the  picture  as 
millions  of  citizens  make  daily  purchases.  Men  in  New  England  "  generally 
look  first  for  what  they  consider  quality  in  the  cloth,  price  coming  second, 
and  tailoring  and  the  general  finish  .  .  .  last,"  while  with  women  "the 
first  requirement  is  style,  then  price,  with  quality  or  durability  coming 
third,"45  and  these  generalizations  tend  to  hold  throughout  the  country. 

43  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  1929,  p.  453. 

44  Problems  of  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Distribution,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

46  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  E.  F.  Gerish,  Commercial  Structure 
of  New  England,  Domestic  Commerce  Series  no.  26,  1929,  pp.  137,  208. 
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Consumer  Literacy.46 — The  increase  in  new  kinds  of  goods  and 
services,  the  decline  in  home  handicraft  knowledge,  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  mechanical  devices  and  fabricated  commodities,  new  pressures 
on  the  consumer  to  buy,  and  new  tensions  within  the  consumer,  all  make 
new  demands  for  consumer  literacy.  This  problem  of  literacy  involves  two 
things :  knowledge  of  commodities  and  of  what  one  can  afford. 

Consumer  literacy  is  complicated  by  the  ragged  state  of  development 
of  fundamental  scientific  work  touching  the  various  types  of  commodities, 
and  by  the  related  uneven  acceptance  of  reliable  standards  by  the 
industries  concerned.  Our  knowledge  of  the  food  requirements  of  indi- 
viduals of  different  age,  sex  and  occupation  has  advanced  far  beyond 
what  we  know  of  the  requirements  of  the  body  for  sunlight  and  for  protec- 
tion from  cold  and  noise.  Likewise,  the  reliability  of  standards  and  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  them  by  industry,  both  relatively  high  in  the 
case  of  machinery  such  as  turbines  and  machine  tools  for  intermediate 
consumers,  and  of  the  services  provided  by  such  a  public  service  agency 
as  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  drop  away  in 
descending  order  through  automobiles,  certain  foods  such  as  sugar  and 
cereals,  medicines  used  in  prescriptions,  electrical  appliances,  certain 
building  materials  such  as  brick  and  cement  and  certain  kinds  of  lumber, 
typewriters,  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils,  with  preserves,  men's  clothing, 
other  building  materials  such  as  wallboard  and  paint,  cosmetics,  textiles 
and  women's  clothing  crowding  toward  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  point  of 
standardized  reliability. 

These  factors  render  it  necessary  to  consider  trends  in  the  agencies 
affecting  consumer  literacy  other  than  those  already  discussed. 

Public  School  Education.47 — Public  schools  are  increasingly  extending 
their  teaching  to  problems  of  diet,  health  and  clothing.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington  records  a  rise  in  home 
economics  enrollments  from  4.1  percent  of  all  high  school  enrollments 
(boys  and  girls)  in  1910  to  12.7  percent  in  1915,  13.8  percent  in  1922  and 
14.3  percent  in  1928.  The  number  of  public  and  private  high  schools 
offering  home  economics  increased  meanwhile  from  3,747  in  1915  to  8,464 
in  1928.  It  is  general  practice  to  require  home  economics  work  of  girls  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  many  cities  in  the  sixth  grade,  and 
limited  courses  are  available  to  boys.  Actually,  however,  most  home 
economics  teaching  still  concerns  not  so  much  consumption  as  home 
production,  though  some  schools  are  beginning  to  include  the  buying  of 

46  "Literacy"  is  used  here  to  denote  the  ability  to  understand  and  use  the  complicated 
symbols  and  formulae  of  technologically  processed  commodities  and  to  make  needed 
discriminations  among  such  processed,  advertised,  branded,  and  priced  goods.  For  an 
elaboration  of  the  implications  of  consumer  literacy  see  Harap,  The  Education  of  the  Con- 
sumer, op.  cit. 

47  See  also  Chap.  VII. 
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ready  made  clothing  and  other  commodities.  In  this  study  of  buying  a 
living,  however,  even  the  more  adventurous  school  systems  encounter  at 
least  two  difficulties :  the  lack  of  adequate  technical  data  for  appraisal  of 
products  and  the  tactical  difficulty  of  using  such  data,  even  when 
available,  in  a  local  community  living  by  competitive  merchandising.  The 
intricacy  of  modern  technology  renders  rigorously  specific  work  by  school 
units  impossibly  elaborate  at  many  points.48  Obviously  schools  need  to 
be  fortified  by  governmental  and  other  tests  if  they  are  to  function 
effectively. 

Government. — The  growing  cooperation  of  government  with  industry 
and  the  mounting  volume  of  printed  and  radio  material  issued  by  it  to 
consumers  render  its  role  outstandingly  significant  in  the  consideration  of 
consumer  habits.49 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  not  founded  until  1903,  has  risen  to  a 
commanding  position  in  Washington.  In  1930  it  was  the  largest  customer 
of  the  government  printer.  It  aims  to  be  "a  department  of  service  to  the 
American  business  man,"  just  as  its  subsidiary,  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
aims  to  be  "the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  research  and 
testing  for  the  industries."60  The  Federal  Specifications  Board,  set  up  in 
1921,  has  established  several  hundred  specifications,  and  the  government 
is  reported  to  save  some  millions  of  dollars  annually  through  purchasing 
by  these  specifications.  The  great  majority  of  the  specifications,  however, 
cover  producers'  or  intermediate  consumers'  goods  and  the  remainder 
applying  to  consumers'  goods  are  of  little  direct  assistance  to  the  non- 
technical consumer,  as  he  must  buy  primarily  by  brand  name  and  the 
government  does  not  allow  the  issuance  of  any  statements  regarding 
current  brands  which  meet  its  specifications.  The  consumer  undoubtedly 
profits  indirectly,  however,  by  the  standardization  of  quality  resulting 
from  the  setting  up  of  such  standards.  A  similar  situation  obtains  for  the 
simplification,  standardization  and  certification  work  increasingly  en- 
couraged since  1921.  While  this  work  is  optional  with  an  industry  and  still 
very  limited  in  its  actual  operation;  while,  again,  most  of  even  the  few 
commodities  on  which  labeling  is  used  are  not  small  consumers'  goods 
and,  where  they  are,  the  labeling  procedure  may  in  some  cases  be  some- 
what misleading;51  and  while  machinery  for  enforcement  is  weak;  never- 

48  Cf.  the  elaborate  test  of  no  less  than  130  brands  of  wide  cotton  sheeting  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  for  June,  1928,  as  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  com- 
parative testing  of  the  many  brands  of  everyday  commodities. 

49  On  governmental  activities  relating  to  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  commerce, 
see  Chap.  XXV. 

50  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Research  Associates  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Circular 
no.  296,  1926. 

61  How  confusing  to  the  consumer  certain  of  the  commercial  standards  set  up  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  cooperation  with  an  industry  can  be  is  shown  by  the  five  standard 
grades  of  mirrors  announced  in  1931:  the  official  grades  are  "AA,"  "A,"  "1,"  "2,"  and 
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theless,  the  small  consumer  will  probably  gain  increasingly  as  these 
practices  spread  under  the  active  encouragement  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

A  number  of  excellent  consumer  publications  have  grown  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  with  various  industries,  of  which 
the  series  put  out  by  the  National  Committee  on  Wood  Utilization, 
including  Furniture,  Its  Selection  and  Use  and  How  to  Judge  a  House,  is  a 
notable  example. 

Among  the  federal  agencies  operating  in  part  to  further  consumer 
literacy  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  set  up  in  1915  with  the  aim, 
among  others,  of  helping  to  referee  competitive  commerce.62  Originally 
intended  only  to  prevent  unfair  competition  between  corporations,  and 
functioning  usually  only  where  a  competitor  complains,  its  cases  often 
have  direct  bearing  on  consumer  deception.  It  has  had  before  it,  for 
instance,  a  number  of  cases  involving  the  improper  use  of  labeling  based 
on  federal  specifications.  In  1929  a  special  board  was  set  up  to  deal  with 
misleading  advertising  by  competing  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  over 
five  hundred  proceedings  were  begun  in  the  first  year.  Certain  limitations 
on  the  activity  of  the  Trade  Commission  appeared  in  the  reversal  of  its 
stand  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Marmola  case  in  1931. 53  The  Court, 
while  stating  that  "Findings,  supported  by  evidence,  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  preparation  is  one  which  cannot  be  used  generally  with 
safety  to  physical  health  except  under  medical  direction  and  advice,"  held 
that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  ban  these  anti-fat  pills  on  the 
ground  of  their  harmfulness  to  the  health  of  consumers,  inasmuch  as  the 
Commission's  duties  do  not  concern  unfair  competition  against  the  health 
of  citizens  but  rather  unfair  competition  among  business  competitors. 

The  Public  Health  Service  was  an  innovator  in  the  use  of  the  radio 
for  public  education,  inaugurating  fortnightly  broadcasts  in  1921. 54 
Following  its  lead,  15  statue  health  departments  were  in  1931  issuing 
broadcasts  at  regular  intervals,  as  were  likewise  the  departments  in  18 
of  the  largest  cities  and  42  county  medical  societies.  This  work,  notably 
the  federal  broadcasts,  reflects  a  high  professional  tone  and  a  direct  con- 
cern for  the  consumer.  Limitations  on  its  activity,  however,  appear  in 
the  censorship  imposed  in  the  summer  of  1931.  The  Public  Health  Service 
broadcast  the  advice  to  eat  less  meat  during  hot  weather.  In  response  to 

"3."  A  consumer  may  be  told  by  a  retailer  that  he  is  looking  at  a  Government-standardized 
official  grade  "1"  mirror  and  shown  the  blue  label  carried  by  such  mirrors;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  suspecting  and  no  ready  way  of  knowing  that  this  is  really  a  third  grade  mirror. 
Brooms  are  graded:  "Super-grade,"  "Fancy  grade,"  and  "service  grade."  Similar  diffi- 
culties are  experienced  with  the  meat  grades  of  the  federal  inspection  service. 

62  For  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  this  commission,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 

63  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Raladam  Company,  283  U.  S.  643. 

64  On  this  and  other  official  health  agencies,  see  Chap.  XXI. 
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protests  from  livestock  associations  and  meat  packers,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  under  whose  Department  in  the  accidents  of  our  govern- 
mental evolution  the  Public  Health  Service  finds  itself,  ordered  that  all 
future  broadcasts  by  the  Public  Health  Service  be  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  censorship.55 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  carried  on  an  increasing  volume 
of  effective  education  for  the  consumer  in  print,  by  radio  and  through 
home  demonstration  work  and  4-H  clubs,  under  state  and  county  exten- 
sion agents  and  through  other  channels.  In  the  main  the  work  concerns 
the  traditional  fundamentals  of  neat,  thrifty  homes  and  home  life,  die- 
tetics, clothing  construction  and  purchase,  and  child  care,  avoiding  more 
controversial  consumer  problems.  Through  field  agents,  the  Department 
is  now  acquainting  upwards  of  10,000  persons  a  year  with  the  rudiments 
of  family  budgeting.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  beginning  to  push 
cautiously  for  consumer  specifications,  within  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  all  governmental  agencies  by  the  need  not  to  interfere  with  business, 
but  this  development  is  still  largely  in  the  stage  of  stating  in  the  Bureau's 
reports  the  need  for  such  work.56 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  increasingly  active  during  the  last  decade  in  promul- 
gating standards  for  the  meat,  agricultural,  canning  and  food  industries. 
Here  again  the  consumer  profits  by  this  quality  standardization  and  by 
such  legislation  as  the  act  passed  in  1 930  forbidding  slack  filled  or  decep- 
tively shaped  packages  and  requiring  the  plain  marking  of  substandard 
grades.57  As  the  volume  of  this  work  has  grown,  its  administrative  super- 
vision has  become  more  difficult.  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regula- 
tory Work,  pointed  out  the  loopholes  in  the  Pure  Food  Law  in  1931, 
saying,  "In  the  face  of  legal  restrictions,  administrative  resourcefulness 
will  not  suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  public."58  Thus,  while  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  empowers  the  confiscation  of  goods  whose  carton,  label  or 
enclosed  circulars  make  false  statements  as  to  remedial  or  curative  powers, 
and  while  the  Chief  of  Drug  Control  is  able  in  his  national  radio  broad- 
casts to  deny  flatly  nationally  advertised  claims  (always,  however,  inline 
with  government  policy,  without  mentioning  specific  brands),  the  Food 

66  New  York  World- Telegram,  June  9,  1931. 

56  General  specifications  (not  mentioning  brands)  for  refrigerators  were  completed  and 
a  study  of  the  wear  of  bed  sheets  inaugurated  in  1931  and  a  booklet  on  Household  Pur- 
chasing: Suggestions  for  Club  Programs  issued.  (Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1931,  pp.  487-9 
and  513-6.) 

67  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large,  vol.  46-1,  Public  Laws,  ch.  874,  pp.  1019-20. 

68  Address  at  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
West  Baden,  Indiana,  September  4,  1931. 
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and  Drug  Administration  has  no  jurisdiction  over  newspaper  or  periodical 
display  advertising  claims,  however  misleading. 

In  appraising  trends  in  the  government's  activities  touching  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  significant  to  note  the  increasing  organization  of  business 
and  the  relatively  stationary  disorganization  of  consumers.  When  the 
Department  of  Commerce  went  into  St.  Louis  in  1931  to  make  an  elabo- 
rate efficiency  study  of  retail  drug  store  procedures  and  costs  it  had  the 
active  urging  and  cooperation  of  thirty  trade  associations  in  the  drug 
and  allied  fields. 

Of  the  many  organized  groups  maintaining  offices  in  the  capital,  there  are  no 
interests  more  fully,  more  comprehensively,  and  more  efficiently  represented 
than  those  of  American  industry.  Business  maintains  its  embassies  and  mans 
them  with  an  able  train  of  "ambassadors,"  "ministers,"  and  numerous  function- 
aries .  .  .  there  is  not  an  industry  in  the  country  that  is  not  represented 
directly  or  indirectly.  [This]  gives  clarity  and  force  to  the  opinion  of  business 
and  simplicity  and  directness  to  its  relations  with  the  Government.59 

It  is  variously  estimated,  according  to  definition  of  the  term,  that 
there  are  from  1,000  to  1,800  trade  associations,  and  this  large  total  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  As  President  Hoover  has  pointed 
out,  "We  are,  almost  unnoticed,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution,  or 
perhaps  a  better  word,  a  transformation  in  the  whole  super-organization 
of  our  economic  life.  We  are  passing  from  a  period  of  extremely  individ- 
ualistic action  into  a  period  of  associational  activities."  In  the  face  of 
this  formidable  body  of  associated  pressure  groups  it  is  pertinent  to  note 
that,  "The  public  has  no  lobby."60  The  consumer  has  no  organized  group 
in  Washington  looking  out  for  his  interests.  All  of  this  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  does  not  exist  a  definite  social  trend  whereby  the 
pressure  for  consumer  interests  in  Washington  is  being  increasingly  out- 
stripped by  the  massed  pressures  of  industry. 

Professional,  Technical,  and  Cooperative  Agencies. — In  addition  to 
schools  and  governmental  bureaus,  certain  professional  and  non-profit 
agencies  have  emerged  to  buttress  the  consumer.  The  American  Medical 
Association  carries  on  an  expanding  consumer  education  program  through 
its  Bureaus  of  Investigation  and  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction.  The 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  according  to  the  Association  "is  doing  a  work 
that  is  done  by  practically  no  other  agency,  a  work  that  theoretically 
belongs  to  the  state,  using  the  word  'state '  in  its  broadest  sense.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  exigencies  of  national  politics  make  it  impossible  for  federal 
agencies  to  tell  unpleasant  truths  when  these  involve  huge  vested  inter- 

59  Herring,   E.  P.,  Group  Representation  Before  Congress,  Institute  for  Government 
Research  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  1929,  pp.  78,  81. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  263. 
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ests."61  The  Association  furnishes  most  of  the  information  regarding 
questionable  food  and  drugs  now  being  sent  to  the  publishers  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau.  Following  the  pattern  of  its 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  dealing  with  patent  medicines,  the 
Association  set  up  a  Committee  on  Foods  in  1929.  This  move  was  in 
direct  response  to  the  emergence  of  new  social  problems  caused  by  our 
new  knowledge  of  the  complexity  of  foods  and  their  swift  commercial 
exploitation.  The  total  number  of  products  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foods  during  its  first  two  years  was  792,  and  of  these  295  were 
accepted.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  scarcely  a  product  was  submitted 
which  did  not  require  modifications  in  advertising  claims  or  changes  in 
labels  in  order  to  enable  the  product  to  state  in  its  advertising  to  con- 
sumers, "Accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical 
Association." 

The  American  Standards  Association,  a  federation  of  45  national 
technical  societies,  trade  associations  and  federal  departments,  while 
operating  primarily  in  the  engineering  field,  has  encouraged  standards 
in  a  few  consumers'  goods  such  as  dry  cells  and  gas  using  utensils. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  carries  on  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  research,  consumer  education,  and  agitation  for  standards  and 
labeling  in  such  matters  as  the  weighting  of  silk  and  the  marketing  of  bed 
sheeting,  refrigerators  and  other  commodities. 

Consumers'  Research,  incorporated  as  a  private,  non-profit  venture 
in  New  York  in  1929,  aims  to  be  a  testing  and  educational  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  In  June  1932  its  membership  reached  40,000. 
As  a  positive  agency  seeking  to  make  available  to  consumers  the  tested 
performance  of  competing  branded  commodities,  Consumers'  Research 
performs  a  service  not  available  from  the  government,  schools,  periodi- 
cals, or  any  other  source. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  is  a  consumer  education  agency 
affiliating  some  17  local  and  state  branches  and  with  a  contributing  mem- 
bership of  2,500  in  1932.  Organized  in  1899,  the  League's  principal  concern 
has  been  to  bring  consumers'  interest  and  pressure  to  bear  on  unsani- 
tary and  sweated  conditions  under  which  certain  goods  are  made  and 
distributed. 

Consumer  cooperatives  play  a  very  minor  role  in  the  United  States. 
Total  sales  of  the  more  than  one-third  of  the  societies  reported  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1929  aggregate  less  than  65 
million  dollars62  or  only  about  0.1  percent  of  total  retail  sales  reported 
by  the  Census  of  Distribution  in  that  year.  Following  sporadic  develop- 

61  The  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Leaflet  of  American 
Medical  Association,  Chicago  (undated). 

62  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Florence  E.  Parker,  Consumers'  Credit  and  Produc- 
tive Cooperative  Societies,  1929,  Miscellaneous  Series,  Bulletin  no.  531,  1931. 
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ments  during  the  19th  century,  the  World  War  encouraged  the  formation 
of  many  new  societies  between  1917  and  1920,  especially  among  farmers 
in  the  north  central  states.  Inexperienced  management,  the  depression 
of  1921,  the  unfavorable  condition  of  agriculture,  unemployment,  com- 
petition from  chain  stores,  and  over-extension  of  credit  by  cooperatives 
have  operated  in  varying  degrees  to  hamper  the  movement  since  the  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  3,00063  societies  in  1920.  This  number 
decreased  to  1,800  by  193264  although  the  total  number  of  members  of 
cooperatives  increased  slightly. 

Commercial  Agencies. — Progressive  trade  association  activities  have 
developed  in  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  the  American  Gas  Association 
and  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  standardizing  commercial 
appliances.  Such  trade  associations  as  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
the  National  Association  of  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers,  the  latter 
through  its  Cleanliness  Institute,  exemplify  new  types  of  trade  associa- 
tion consumer  stimulation.  In  the  main,  however,  the  trend  in  trade 
association  activities  has  not  passed  beyond  the  encouragement  of  "firm 
prices,"  "trading  up,"  making  the  public  "conscious"  of  its  products, 
and  otherwise  enhancing  profits  for  an  industry. 

Among  individual  businesses,  the  wide  health  education  program  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  outstanding.  In  the  eight 
years  1923-1930,  Swift  &  Company  utilized  extensive  advertising  space 
in  women's  magazines  and  distributed  over  2,000,000  charts  and  receipe 
books  identifying  by  picture  and  name  the  various  retail  cuts  of  meat. 
As  large  groups  of  staple  branded  foods  have  been  drawn  together  in  the 
past  decade  under  central  merchandising  administration,  they  have 
tended  increasingly  to  be  accompanied  by  active  consumer  educational 
work.  Such  corporations  as  General  Foods,  Standard  Brands,  and  the 
Kellogg  Company  have  set  up  home  economics  laboratories  and  demon- 
stration kitchens,  and  their  staff  field  lectures,  radio  programs,  pamphlets 
and  systematic  news  releases  reach  homemakers  and  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Chain  stores  have  also  gone  into  this  field  recently. 

A  growing  number  of  agencies  are  attempting  consumer  education  in 
the  matter  of  budgeting  family  income.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  issues  a  printed  account  book  available  to  its  policy  holders, 
as  do  some  of  the  small  loan  agencies.  An  elaborate  "Thrift  Hand  Book" 
issued  to  its  employees  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  contains  infor- 

63  Estimated  by  Albert  Sonnichsen,  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.,  and  closely  associated  with  the  movement 
until  his  death  in  1931. 

64  Estimated  by  Oscar  Cooley,  General  Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S., 
New  York  City.  Not  included  in  the  total  of  1,800  societies  are  building  and  loan  societies, 
labor  banks,  credit  unions,  cooperative  insurance  societies,  burial  associations   (found 
especially  among  southern  Negroes)  and  telephone  associations. 
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mation  on  a  variety  of  problems  such  as  how  to  save,  life  insurance,  home 
ownership,  financing  the  education  of  children,  "the  high  cost  of  instal- 
ment buying,"  making  a  will,  and  the  like.  A  number  of  banks,  especially 
savings  banks,  carry  on  a  thrift  consultation  and  education  service.  A  few 
department  stores  are  encouraging  budgeting  in  connection  with  their 
instalment  sales. 

Editorial  Content  of  Periodicals.™ — Table  9  shows  clearly  the  heavier 
coverage  of  upper  income  families  with  such  consumer  information  as 
twenty  leading  women's  magazines  provide. 

TABLE  9. — CIRCULATION  OF  TWENTY  WOMEN'S  MAGAZINES  BY  INCOME  OF  SUBSCRIBERS, 

1930° 


Families  in  i 

ocome  group 

Average  circulation 

Income  group 

Number  (in 
thousands) 

Percent  of  all 
families 

of  20  magazines. 
Jan.-June,  1930  (in 
thousands) 

Circulation 
per  family 

$10,000  and  over  
$5,000-$9,999  

420 

2,220 

1.4 
7  4 

934 

8,210 

2.22 
1  45 

$3,000-$4,999  

6,000 

20.0 

5,937 

99 

$2  000-$2  999 

11  100 

37  0 

8  005 

72 

$1  000-$1  999 

8  700 

29  0 

6334 

73 

0-$999 

1  560 

5  2 

585 

37 

0  Starch,  Daniel,  Magazine  Circulations:  Qualitative  Analysis  by  Income  of  Readers.  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  New  York,  1930. 

A  few  publications  have  developed  "institutes"  to  test  and  recommend 
commodities.  Their  gradings  are  usually  passing  rather  than  ranking 
grades,  and  are  made  on  samples  submitted  by  the  manufacturers  rather 
than  bought  in  the  open  market.  While  the  best  of  these  institutes 
undoubtedly  perform  a  useful,  if  limited,  service,  it  is  no  secret  that — 
with  two-thirds  of  their  revenue  derived  from  advertising  and  only  one- 
third  from  subscribers — they  are  not  run  with  an  eye  single  to  the  consumer. 

In  concluding  section  I  of  this  chapter  attention  should  be  called  to 
such  additional  trends  as  the  increasing  average  age  of  the  population; 
changing  occupations,  including  the  recreational  demands  of  more  seden- 
tary workers,  as  seen  for  instance  in  increased  interest  in  sports;  and 
changes  from  outdoor  to  indoor  work,  from  walking  to  riding  to  work, 
and  the  more  uniform  heating  of  living  and  working  quarters  as  affecting 
such  matters  as  the  sale  of  heavy  underwear  and  high  shoes.  Other  chap- 
ters of  the  report  deal  with  the  increased  role  of  governmental  units  in 
supplying  goods  and  services  such  as  playgrounds  with  swimming  pools, 
golf  courses  and  other  equipment,  health  services  with  school  clinics  and 

65  For  further  details  on  circulations  of  magazines,  see  Chap.  VIII. 
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elaborate  hospital  facilities,  schools,  libraries,  museums,  etc.  Likewise, 
other  sections  treat  of  the  increasing  provision  of  medical  care  and 
recreation  and  of  security  services  in  the  form  of  insurance  by  industry. 

II.    WHAT    PEOPLE   CONSUME 

The  preceding  analysis  has  been  concerned  with  specific  factors 
influencing  current  consumption.  None  of  these  factors  can  be  isolated 
as  an  antecedent  cause  of  consumer  behavior.  It  is  because  they  are  all 
so  inextricably  part  of  the  complex  phenomena  we  measure  in  family 
budget  expenditures  or  in  a  census  of  distribution,  however,  that  they 
have  been  set  down  in  some  detail  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
following  analysis  of  trends  in  the  quantities  of  things  consumed. 

As  Shown  by  National  Expenditures  for  Specific  Goods  and  Services. 
Any  attempt  to  explain  how  the  entire  national  income — some  85  to  90 
billion  dollars  in  1929 — is  spent  necessarily  involves  considerable  rough 
estimation.  Table  10  presents  such  rough  estimates  of  the  total  of  indi- 
vidual expenditures,  aggregating  some  eighty-odd  percent  of  the  national 
income.  Collective  national  expenditures  made  by  federal  and  local 
governmental  agencies  for  such  items  as  roads,  schools,  military  upkeep, 
and  the  like,  except  insofar  as  they  are  included  in  the  item  of  taxes,  have 
been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  this 
chapter.66 

TABLE  10. — ESTIMATED  TOTAL  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE  FOB  SELECTED  ITEMS,   1929a 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Item 

Expenditure 

Item 

Expenditure 

Food6  

17.0 

Newspapers* 

0  4 

Clothing*!  

8.0 

Radio  and  musical  instruments' 

6 

Rent  on  homes*' 

8  0 

0 

Home  furnishing* 

4  0 

2 

Fuel  and  light/ 

4  8 

7 

Life  insurance"  

3  5 

7 

Religion*  

9 

Physicians' 

1  0 

Automobile  (purchase  and  use)*  

6  5 

Dentists' 

4 

Travel    (recreation,    other    than    auto- 
mobile)' 

2  0 

Other  medical  costs,  excluding  hospitals 

g 

Motion  pictures,  concerts,  etc.'  

2.0 

Tobaccor  

1  6 

Cluba,  lodges,  etc.'   

4 

1  5 

Indoor  and  outdoor  games,  sports'  

0.9 

Taxes,  local,  state  and  federal'  

6.4 

0  These  estimates  are  subject  to  considerable  margins  of  error  and  should  be  used  guardedly. 

b  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution,  1980,  op.  cit.,  checked  by  trade  sources:  Food  Group  plus  Restaurants  and 
Other  Eating  Places  total  $13.4  billions.  To  this  were  added  estimated  food  sales  in  Drug  and  Cigar  Stores, 
Filling  Stations,  Department,  Drygoods  and  General  Stores  and  Country  General  Stores;  hotel  receipts  from 
sale  of  meals;  an  estimated  $.9  billion  for  hucksters'  and  farmers'  miscellaneous  sales;  and  an  estimated  $2 
billion  for  food  produced  and  consumed  at  home.  A  rough  estimate  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
for  tobacco  sold  through  restaurants  and  food  stores  was  subtracted.  Although  a  number  of  earlier  estimates 


66  See  Chaps.  XXV  and  XXVI. 
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The  additional  15  or  so  billions  of  national  income  include:  savings; 
insurance  other  than  life;  hospital  and  funeral  expenses;  books  and 
periodicals;  private  educational  expenditures;  private  charity;  telephone, 
telegraph,  postage;  drugstore  items  other  than  cosmetics  and  patent 
medicines;  servants;  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

A  view  of  the  disposition  of  as  much  of  the  national  income  as  is 
expended  through  retail  stores  is  afforded  by  Table  11.  This  table  shows 
per  capita  expenditures  for  each  of  the  nine  geographic  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

of  food  expenditures  have  been  considerably  higher,  the  first  Census  of  Distribution  (1929)  and  trade  sources 
do  not  appear  to  justify  a  higher  figure. 

e  Ibid.,  Apparel  Group  totals  $4.3  billions.  To  this  were  added  estimated  apparel  sales  in  Department  Stores, 
Drygoods,  General  and  Variety  Stores,  Country  General  Stores,  All  Other  Stores. 

d  This  figure  is  unfortunately  very  rough.  W.  I.  King  estimates  the  rental  value  of  owned  urban  homes  in 
1927  as  $1.7  billion  and  rent  paid  for  leased  urban  homes  in  1927  as  $2.6  billion.  (The  National  Income  and  Its 
Purchasing  Power,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York,  1930,  p.  379.)  The  value  of  farm  dwell- 
ings reported  by  the  1930  census  is  $7  billion  and  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  assign 
10  percent  of  this  as  the  rental  value,  or  $.7  billion.  These  three  figures  total  $5  billion.  This  figure  is  generally 
regarded  as  considerably  too  low.  A  round  figure  of  $8  billion  has  accordingly  been  used,  approximating  closely 
Paul  H.  Nystrom's  estimate  of  $8.1  billion  in  1927.  (Economic  Principles  of  Consumption,  New  York,  1929, 
p.  378.)  This  would  make  an  annual  average  rent  of  some  $265  for  each  of  the  30,000,000  families  in  the  United 
States,  including  contract  rent  and  imputed  rent  on  owned  homes. 

*  To  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution  total  for  Furniture  and  Household  Group  ($2.3  billions)  were  added 
estimated  sales  of  home  furnishings  in  Department,  Drygoods,  General  and  Variety  Stores,  Country  General 
Stores  and  All  Other  Stores. 

/  Nystrom  estimate  for  1927.  The  wholesale  price  index  remained  practically  stationary  from  1927  to  1929. 

0  Dublin,  Mary,  The  Amount  of  Life  Insurance  in  the  U.  /S.,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Mis- 
cellaneous Contributions  no.  11,  Jan.  1931. 

*  Based  on  estimate  of  $840,000,000  in  1926  by  C.  Luther  Fry,  The  U.  S.  Looks  at  Its  Churches,  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research,  New  York,  1930,  p.  88. 

*  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution,  op.  cit.,  Automotive  Group,  with  subtractions  for  estimated  volume  of  trucks, 
buses  and  taxis  and  non-automotive  sales,  less  estimated  trade-ins. 

»  J.  F.  Steiner's  estimates  in  Chap.  XVIII  of  this  report. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Biennial  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1929,  figures  for  average  circulation  of 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  with  an  estimated  average  price  of  2^  cents  for  daily  papers  and  6  cents  for 
Sunday  papers. 

1  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution,  op.  cit.,  Radio  and  Music  Stores  (excluding  estimated  general  electrical  sales) 
$.4  billions,  plus  an  approximate  $.2  billion  for  radios  and  musical  instruments  sold  in  other  stores. 

m  U.  S.  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures,  op.  cit.,  figure  for  jewelry,  plated  ware,  silver  smithing  and  silver- 
ware plus  net  import  plus  estimated  retail  markup. 

»  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution,  op.  cit. 

0  U.  S.  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures,  op.  cit.,  figure  for  perfumes,  cosmetics  and  other  toilet  preparations, 
plus  estimated  retail  markup,  plus  estimated  beauty  shop  revenue. 

f  U.  S.  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures  figure  for  druggists'  preparations  and  patent  and  proprietary  medi- 
cines, plus  an  estimated  markup.  Confirmed  by  preliminary  estimate  of  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care. 

«  Preliminary  estimates  of  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care. 

r  Based  on  figures  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  on  amount  of  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
taxed,  assuming  a  rough  average  price  of  16  cents  per  package  of  20  for  cigarettes,  7>£  cents  each  for  cigars, 
90  cents  Ib.  for  other  tobacco. 

*  U.  S.  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures  figures  are  $.54  billion  for  payment  to  power  laundries  by  customers 
and  $.20  billion  for  payments  to  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishments.  These  estimates  fail  to  include  all  types  of 
household  laundry  work,  "hand"  laundries,  or  tailor  and  pressing  shops.  The  editors  of  the  National  Cleaner 
and  Dyer  and  of  Laundry  Age,  trade  journals,  regard  double  the  census  total  of  $.74  billion  as  still  a  conserva- 
tive figure. 

« The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  gives  total  tax  collections  in  1929  as  $9,792,000,000  (Cost  of 
Government,  1928-1929,  p.  66).  The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  gives  taxes  paid  by  corporations  as  $3,415,848,- 
000  (Statistics  of  Income,  1929,  p  267).  Subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former,  the  figure  in  the  table  representing 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  is  secured. 
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TABLE  11.— PER  CAPITA  SALES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  KIND  OF  STORE,  FOR  U.  S. 
AND  FOR  REGIONAL  DIVISIONS,  1929° 

(To  the  nearest  dollar) 


Furni- 

Region 

Total 
sales 

Food 
(includ- 
ing res- 
taurant) 

Apparel 

ture 
and 
house- 
hold 

Auto- 
motive 

General 
merchan- 
dise6 

Country 
general 
stores 

All 
other 

United  States  

$408 

$109 

$35 

$19 

$78 

$58 

$16 

$93 

New  England 

463 

142 

43 

21 

80 

61 

7 

109 

Middle  Atlantic  

500 

154 

55 

27 

74 

66 

9 

115 

South  Atlantic  

269 

67 

20 

12 

51 

46 

21 

52 

East  north  central       

452 

125 

41 

20 

88 

64 

9 

106 

West  north  central  

408 

86 

31 

15 

90 

57 

24 

J06 

221 

48 

13 

10 

43 

38 

28 

41 

West  south  central                    .... 

308 

66 

17 

13 

73 

49 

24 

65 

Mountain  

425 

100 

23 

17 

100 

64 

25 

96 

Pacific  

550 

145 

43 

25 

127 

74 

11 

124 

0  U.  S.  Census  of  Distribution,  op.  cit.,  1930,  preliminary  figures. 

6  The  General  Merchandise  Group  includes  department,  drygoods,  general  and  variety  stores.  Their  con- 
siderable percentages  of  apparel  and  furniture  sales  should  be  borne  in  mind.  For  this  analysis  only  the  total  of 
$50,033,850,792  of  sales  through  retail  stores  included  in  the  retail  census  was  used.  The  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  $3,170,000,000  could  be  added  including  actual  or  estimated  amounts  for  meals  taken 
in  hotels,  direct  retail  sales  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  direct  sales  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  laundries 
and  other  strictly  service  businesses.  The  census  makes  no  accounting  of  goods  sold  directly  by  farmers  and 
hucksters. 

As  Shown  by  Family  Budget  Studies.67 — The  ways  in  which  individual 
families  allocate  their  total  incomes  are  shown  to  some  extent  by  budget 
studies.  Most  of  these  scattered  studies,  however,  have  not  been  in 
terms  of  personality  and  living  needs,  but  rather  in  terms  of  minima  in  an 
old  fashioned  subsistence  sense.  They  have  covered  chiefly  working  class 
families,  at  or  near  the  poverty  level,  and,  concerning  themselves  chiefly 
with  food,  rent,  clothing,  and  fuel  and  light,  have  frequently  lumped  all 
other  expenditures  under  "miscellaneous."  Because  of  changes  in  price 
level,  variation  in  geographical  location,  in  types  of  families  selected,  and 
in  classification  of  expenditures  used,  these  studies  are  unfortunately  com- 
parable to  only  a  limited  extent  for  measuring  trends.68 

Table  12  shows  the  proportions  of  total  expenditure  by  urban  families 
going  to  the  five  conventional  categories  of  expenditure  employed  in  four 
representative  studies  for  the  years  1891,  1903,  1918-1919,  and  1929. 
These  and  similar  studies  suggest  a  slight  trend  downward  in  the  propor- 
tion of  expenditures  for  food  and  upward  for  miscellaneous  items  since 
1890,  the  other  three  categories  remaining  roughly  constant.  Among  the 
different  income  levels  covered  in  each  of  the  first  three  studies,  much  the 
same  tendencies  appear:  as  the  income  of  the  working  class  family 

67  For  further  studies  of  family  budgets,  see  Chap.  XIII. 

68  On  the  relation  of  budget  studies  to  the  adequacy  of  wages,  see  Chap.  XVI. 
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TABLE  12. — URBAN  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES,  1891-1930* 

(Percentages  of  total  family  expenditure,  by  commodity  groups,  as  shown  by  family  budget  studies) 


Study  and  date 

Food 

Rent 

Cloth- 
ing 

Fuel 
and 
light 

Furniture 
and  fur- 
nishings'' 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Total 

1891  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor: 

2,562  families  of  workers  in  cotton,  woolen 

and  glass  industries  — 

Lowest  income  group  (Under  $200)  

49.6 

15.5 

12.8 

8.1 

1< 

.0 

100.0 

Highest  income  group  ($1,200  and  over). 

28.6 

12.6 

15.7 

3.0 

4C 

.1 

100.0 

Average  of  all  income  groups 

41.0 

15.1 

15.3 

5.9 

ft 

.7 

100.0 

1903  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor: 

11,156   families    of   wage    earning   or   small 

.salaried  workers  — 

Lowest  income  group  (Under  $200)  

50.8 

16.9 

8.7 

8.0 

1* 

.6 

100.0 

Highest  income  group  ($1,200  and  over) 

36.5 

17.4 

15.7 

5.0 

21 

».4 

100.0 

Average  of  all  income  groups 

43.1 

18.1 

13.0 

5.7 

2( 

1.1 

100.0 

1918-1919  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

12,096   families   of   wage   earning   or    small 

salaried  workers  — 

Lowest  income  group  (Under  $900)  

44.1 

14.5 

13.2 

6.8 

3.6 

17.8 

100.0 

Highest  income  group  ($2,500  and  over) 

34.9 

10.6 

20.4 

4.1 

5.4 

24.7 

100.0 

Average  of  all  income  groups 

38.2 

13.  0» 

16.6 

5.2 

5.1 

21.3 

100.0 

1929  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

100  families  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  employees 

(average  income  $1,720)  — 

Average  of  100  families  

32.3 

22.6 

12.2 

6.0 

5.2 

21.7 

100.0 

a  These  four  studies  were  selected  as  the  most  representative  of  the  studies  of  urban  family  expenditures 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  1891:  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1892;  1903:  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1904;  1918-1919:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Retail 
and  Cost  of  Living  Series,  Bulletin  no.  357,  1924;  1929:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Standard  of  Living 
of  Ford  Employees  in  Detroit,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1930. 

*  In  the  1891  and  1903  studies  Furniture  and  Furnishings  were  combined  with  Miscellaneous. 

B  Rents  lagged  behind  other  prices  in  1918-1919,  making  this  percent  abnormally  low. 

increases,  the  percentage  spent  for  food  declines  steadily;  the  percentage 
spent  for  rent  drops  a  smaller  absolute  distance,  but  at  very  nearly  the 
same  rate  as  that  spent  for  food;  the  percentage  spent  for  clothing 
(contrary  to  the  law  attributed  to  Ernst  Engel)  increases  substantially; 
while  the  "miscellaneous"  expenditures  tend  to  increase  as  soon  as  the 
income  permits. 

Satisfactory  comparable  farm  studies  for  a  corresponding  period  are 
not  available.  Table  13  gives  the  varying  expenditures  of  available  income 
by  three  groups  of  farm  families  studied  since  1922. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  such  studies  closely,  and  especially  to  compare 
them  with  the  urban  studies  in  Table  12  because  of  the  uncertain 
estimation  of  the  value  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm  and  the  less  definite 
figure  for  housing.  As  would  be  expected,  the  margin  available  for 
miscellaneous  expenditures  is  low  in  the  backward  farm  areas  and  with  the 
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TABLE  13. — RURAL  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES* 

(Percentages  of  total  family  expenditures,  including  money  value  of  goods  and  services  furnished  by  the  farm, 
by  commodity  groups,  as  shown  by  family  budget  studies,  for  white  families  only) 


Food 

la 

3 

Study,  date  and  income 

Total 

Fur- 
nished 

Pur- 
chased 

1 

« 

to 

a 
•J3 

S 

Operating" 

Furniture 
furnishin 

§ 

I 

I.  203  Kentucky  mountain  families,  1928:<* 
Lowest  income  group  (91  families  under  $600) 
Highest  income  group  (12  families,  $1,200 

68.1 
51  6 

48.5 
35  9 

19.6 
15  7 

6.5 

6  6 

10.3 
19  7 

7.0 
6  9 

1.4 

1  7 

6.7 
13  5 

100 

100 

Average  (203  families,  $689)    

61  2 

44  6 

16  6 

6  5 

18  6 

6  8 

2  1 

9  8 

100 

II.  300  Ohio  Marginal,  Hill  families,  1926:* 
Lowest  income  group  (49  families  under  $600) 
Highest  income  group   (56  families,   $1,200 

58.1 
43  5 

38.5 
81  3 

19.6 

12  2 

8.4 
6  0 

11.7 
19  9 

10.8 
9  8 

2.1 
4  6 

8.9 

16  2 

100 
100 

Average  (300  families   $933) 

49  0 

34  5 

14  5 

7  2 

16  7 

10  5 

8  3 

13  8 

100 

III.  2,866  families  in  11  states,  1  922-1924  :/ 
Lowest  income  group  (58  families  under  $600) 
Highest  income  group  (136  families,  $3,000 
and  over)  

54.4 
30.7 

37.5 
19.4 

16.9 
11  3 

12.5 
10  9 

11.6 
16  4 

13.2 
12  5 

1.5 

2  9 

6.8 
26  6 

100 

100 

Average  (2  886  families   $1  598) 

41  2 

27  6 

13  6 

12  5 

14  7 

13  3 

2  5 

15  8 

100 

0  These  studies  were  made  by  the  survey  method.  It  is  the  experience  of  students  in  this  field  that  studies 
made  by  this  method  tend  to  over-emphasize  the  value  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm. 

6  Rental  value  of  houses  occupied  calculated  on  the  basis  of  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  house. 

e  "Operating"  expenses  in  studies  I  and  II  include  any  expenses  for:  fuel  and  light,  soap  and  cleansing,  domes- 
tic help,  laundry  sent  out,  telephone  and  a  share  of  all  automobile  expenses  (including  all  operating  costs  and 
depreciation)  properly  chargeable  to  household  service  as  over  against  recreation.  Study  III  includes  the  same 
items  as  I  and  II  and  adds  ice  and  water,  insurance  on  furnishings  and  equipment,  postage,  stationery,  expenses 
for  freight  or  express  and  travel  other  than  by  automobile  for  household  purposes. 

d  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Cost  of  Living  and  Population  Trends  in  Laurel  County, 
Kentucky,  1928,  Bulletin  301,  Lexington,  1930. 

e  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Sources  and  Uses  of  Income.  Among  300  Farm  Families  of  Vinton, 
Jackson,  and  Meigs  Counties,  Ohio,  1926,  (Preliminary  Report),  Washington,  1928. 

/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,  1922-192 4,  Departmental 
Bulletin  1466,  1929. 

exception  of  the  families  with  relatively  high  incomes,  the  rural  mis- 
cellaneous expenditures  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  the  urban 
families.  Clothing  and  furniture  expenditures  in  the  rural  areas  also 
appear  to  run  behind  corresponding  expenditures  by  urban  families. 

Although  the  data  regarding  higher  income  urban  groups  are  scanty, 
interesting  possibilities  are  suggested  by  the  few  studies  available. 
Judging  from  studies  of  the  University  of  California  faculty  in  1922, 69  of 
married  Federal  Reserve  Bank  employees  in  New  York  City  in  1920,70 
and  of  residents  of  the  Amalgamated  Apartments  in  New  York  City  in 
193071  (the  higher  income  group  in  each  study  being,  respectively,  $10,000 

69  Peixotto,  Jessica  B.,  Getting  and  Spending  at  the  Professional  Standard  of  Living.  A 
Study  of  the  Costs  of  Living  an  Academic  Life,  New  York,  1927. 

70  U.  S.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  "Adjusting  Salaries  of  Bank  Employees  to  meet  Changes 
in  the  Cost  of  Living,"  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  December,  1920,  vol.  VI,  pp.  1293-5. 

71  New  York,  State  Board  of  Housing,  Report,  Standard  of  Living  of  400  Families  in  a 
Model  Housing  Project,  July  20,  1931. 
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and  over,  $3,900  and  over,  and  $5,000  and  over),  the  behavior  of  per- 
centage expenditures  changes  somewhat  after  the  $3,000  income  level 
is  reached.  The  percentage  spent  for  clothing  increases  steadily  up  to 
about  the  $2,500  income  level,  and  thereafter  declines.  The  percentage 
spent  for  food  declines  with  increased  income,  falling  particularly,  in  the 
study  of  the  University  of  California  faculty,  after  an  income  of  $7,000  is 
reached;  in  the  $9,000-$10,000  bracket  it  is  only  9  percent.  The  percentage 
allotted  for  rent  decreases  with  increased  income  up  to  about  the  $3,000 
level,  then  appears  to  remain  the  same  or  increase  slightly,  and  after 
about  the  $4,000  income  level  falls,  but  data  for  the  over  $3,000  level  are 
meager.  As  regards  miscellaneous  expenditures,  there  is  some  evidence 
that,  after  the  rapid  increase  up  to  about  the  $2,500  level,  they  slow  down 
up  to  $3,300,  marking  apparently  a  tendency  toward  an  all  around 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  then  spurt  again,  increasingly  after 
the  $6,500  level,  when  they  begin  to  take  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total. 

A  significant  difference  between  social  classes  is  suggested  by  the  1920 
study  of  New  York  City  Federal  Reserve  Bank  employees  as  contrasted 
with  the  same  income  levels  among  New  York  City  working  class  families 
covered  in  the  1918-1919  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
percentage  spent  for  rent  is  much  greater  in  the  two  lower  income  groups 
of  clerical  workers  than  in  working  men's  families  of  identical  income. 
In  every  income  level  the  percentage  spent  for  rent  by  the  bank  employees 
was  greater  than  that  spent  by  the  workers  in  the  1918-1919  study  and 
the  percentage  spent  for  miscellaneous  items  was  less.  This  contrast  points 
clearly  to  the  greater  social  necessity  for  presentable  living  quarters 
among  clerical  workers,  with  resulting  sacrifice  of  food  and  miscellaneous 
items  for  housing  in  the  low  income  groups.72 

Further  differences  are  indicated  in  three  studies  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  data  are  not  strictly  comparable  but  are  never- 
theless suggestive.  Ninety  percent  of  the  12,096  working  class  families 
studied  in  1918-1919  carried  life  and  accident  insurance,  paying  an 
average  of  $48  per  year  therefor;  87  percent  of  the  100  Ford  families 
studied  for  1929  carried  life  insurance,  with  average  premiums  of  $68  per 
year;  and  94  percent  of  the  506  government  employees  studied  for  1927- 
1928  held  life,  accident  and  health  insurance  policies  on  which  they  paid 
an  average  of  $102  per  year.  In  1918-1919,  26  percent  of  the  working  class 
families  had  vacations,  costing  on  an  average  $28.97;  in  1929  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  Ford  families  had  vacations  out  of  the  city,  averaging  $37.00; 
and  30  percent  of  the  government  employees  in  1928  averaged  $79.37 

72  Similar  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  a  study  of  rent  paid  by  heads  of  families  in 
salaried  positions  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  percentage  going  for  rent  is  high  in  the 
low  income  groups,  and  although  it  declines  in  the  higher  income  levels,  it  remains  some- 
what higher  than  a  comparable  figure  for  a  working  class  group.  Pittsburgh  Business 
Review,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  March  28,  1931. 
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on  vacations.  A  cross  section  of  the  differences  among  three  occupational 
groups  appears  in  the  estimates73  of  annual  expenditures  for  various 
income  and  social  levels  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  November  1931 : 


Item 

Wage  earner, 
family  of  five 

Clerk, 
family  of  five 

Professional, 
family  of  four 

Total  

$1,631.81 

$2,175.19 

$6,085.36 

Food  

507  .  84 

677  .  64 

891.12 

Clothing  

225.87 

339.97 

672.19 

Husband          

61.22 

95.32 

194.64 

Wife 

64  37 

111  36 

320  73 

45  13 

54  21 

79.42 

29  43 

43  19 

77.40 

Boy,  2  years  

25.72 

35.89 

Rent  

336.00 

396.00 

1,380.94 

House  operation  

199.30 

262.69 

923  .  84 

Fuel,  light,  heat0  
Replacement,  furniture  
Other  items  

80.42 
52.68 
66.20 

90.86 
79.21 
92.62 

192.00 
229.15 
502.69 

362  80 

498  89 

2,217.27 

Fuel  percentages  are  somewhat  low  in  comparison  with  most  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  details  of  the  miscellaneous  expenditures  for  the  three  levels  are : 


Item 

Wage  earner, 
family  of  five 

Clerk, 
family  of  five 

Professional, 
family  of  four 

$360.00 

$65  00 

$130.00 

260.00 

75.00 

75.00 

275  .  00 

18.00 

18.00 

110.00 

Gifts                                                               

22.50 

22.50 

112.50 

36  00 

22  52 

22.60 

116.60 

6.00 

12.00 

34.00 

22.56 

22.56 

11.28 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15  00 

Vacation                    

52.38 

125.00 

416.27 

Carfare                                                                       

45.00 

60.00 

40.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

9.00 

9.00 

13.80 

2  00 

4  00 

22  00 

96.00 

Tobacco                                                                     

13.00 

18.00 

54.00 

23.68 

27.46 

86.12 

2.54 

3.39 

5.70 

60.00 

Total                                                       

362  80 

498  89 

2,217.27 

73  Made  by  the  Heller  Committee,  University  of  California,  under  Dr.  Jessica  B. 
Peixotto.  Available  in  blue-print  form. 
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The  contrasts  in  adequacy  of  varying  sized  incomes  to  meet  personality 
needs  are  indicated  in  the  differences  shown  above  in  allowance  for  sav- 
ings and  insurance,  medical  and  dental  care,  club  and  lodge  dues,  enter- 
tainment, vacations,  automobile,  books  and  periodicals,  music  lessons 
and  incidentals.  The  ownership  of  an  automobile  by  many  wage  earning 
and  clerical  families  forces  sizeable  readjustments  among  the  above 
allocations  of  expenditures  in  those  cases. 

Though  not  properly  a  family  budget  study,  the  data  in  Table  14 
throw  further  light  on  specific  purchases  by  occupational  and  income 
level.  It  may  be  assumed  that  such  data  reflect  a  general  direction  of 
change  in  so  far  as  the  aim  of  each  lower  income  group  is  to  acquire 
eventually  as  many  as  possible  of  the  possessions  of  the  groups  above. 
These  figures  present  a  cross  section  of  consumption  by  income  in  a 
sample  of  every  twentieth  family  in  Pittsburgh  in  1931. 
TABLE  14. — CONSUMPTION  BY  PITTSBURGH  FAMILIES  IN  THREE  INCOME  GROUPS,  1931a 


Item 

Class  A  families 
(including  94.2 
percent  native 
born  white) 

Class  B  families 
(including  81.9 
percent  native 
born  white) 

Class  C  families 
(including  58.3 
percent  native 
born  white) 

Average  monthly  rent  paid  
Average  insurance  per  family  

$100.71 
$20,029  .  26 

80  5 

$48.65 
$5,488.80 

89  0 

$27.95 
$2,343.43 

96  5 

do 

98  2 

85  4 

55.1 

Have  telephone 

...     do  .. 

95  6 

76  1 

37.7 

Own: 
Automobile              

do... 

83.2 

47.6 

17.3 

Radio  

do... 

91.8 

79.3 

48.9 

Vacuum  cleaner  

do... 

90.4 

73.3 

36.6 

Piano 

do 

59  2 

44  1 

25.7 

Phonograph 

do 

41  0 

36  8 

34.9 

Electric  washer 

do   .. 

75.2 

69.5 

50.7 

Electric  refrigerator        

do... 

57.5 

18.9 

2.9 

Most  usual  price  paid  for: 
Dresses  

$15-$25 

$7-$15 

Under  $7 

Over  $100 

Under  $70 

Under  $30 

Women's  hats 

$4-$  10 

Under  $4 

Under  $4 

Women's  shoes  

$7-$15 

$5-$7 

Under  $5 

Women's  hose  

$l-$2 

$!-$!.  50 

Under  $1 

Men's  suits  

Over  $35 

Under  $35 

Under  $25 

$7-$15 

$5-$7 

Under  $5 

Type  of  family  and  expenditures 


«  Pittsburgh  and  the  Surrounding  Trade  Area.  The  study  was  made  by  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  for  the  Sun-Tele- 
graph. Every  twentieth  family  was  interviewed.  The  218,980  families  in  the  Pittsburgh  market  area  were 
classified  as  5.2  percent  "A"  families  (upper  business  and  professional),  45.7  percent  "B"  families  (skilled 
workers,  clerical,  and  small  merchants),  and  49.2  percent  "C"  families  (labor,  clerical,  domestic). 

As  Shown  by  National  Productive  Output.74 — A  further  approach  to 
what  people  consume  may  be  through  an  analysis  of  the  net  production 
74  For  additional  material  on  the  output  of  industry,  see  Chap.  V. 
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TABLE  15. — INDEX  OF  NET  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES,  1919-1931, 
AND  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  FOR  1929° 


Commodity  and  1929  per  capita  output 

Index  of  net  per  capita  output 
(1925  =  100.0) 

Index  of  net 
per  capita 
output  or 
percentage 
change6 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1931 

I.  Staple  foods: 
Grain  products  (214  lb.).. 

108.0 
119.0 
78.5 

84.9 
90.5 

97.2 
89.5 

90.9 
92.8 

62.9 
55.3 
72.1 

76.7 
99.5 

81.8 

75.2 
77.7 

96.5 
136.9 
96.8 

97.1 
103.7 

88.4 
95.5 
81.9 

89.1 
95.3 

91.0 
89.9 
52.8 

124.3 
96.6 
109.5 
91.4 
90.7 

89.0 
95.7 
100.0 
86.1 
85.3 

113.2 
107.7 
88.0 
109.9 

104.7 
88.9 
99.6 
88.0 

105.6 

114.0 
112.5 
101.9 

77.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

95.9 
125.2 

101.8 
97.2 

91.2 
100.9 
102.0 
89.7 
95.4 
112.7 

102.8 
97.8 
104.3 

63.1 
95.6 
85.5 
104.4 
117.2 

93.9 
101.8 
100.7 
95.7 
105.8 

109.6 
83.1 
103.8 
97.0 

96.1 
128.1 
99.4 
105.5 

115.1 

108.3 
115.4 
70.2 

137.1 

98.9 
109.7 

101.3 
95.2 

117.6 
136.3 
112.2 
110.7 
111.5 
120.3 

113.9 
95.4 
141.4 

68.8 
98.8 
86.8 
111.5 
119.1 

100.6 
107.1 
98.9 
98.2 
106.1 

110.7 
84.4 
142.9 
94.0 

89.2 
121.6 
108.4 
119.5 

119.0 

102.3 
103.2 
73.7 

205.8 

-9 
105.8 

98.2 
91.6 

-13 

+1 
92.7 

Potatoes  (195  lb.)vi  .  .  .    . 

Milk  (55  gal.  in  1925)  ..    .. 

Dairy  products  in  terms  of  whole  milk  (1,018 
lb) 

Meats  (137  lb.) 

II.  Canned  and  prepared  foods: 
Canning  and  preserving  (6.33  $)  

Canned  fish  (4  lb.) 

100.9 
63.3 

70.7 
82.7 
77.0 

117.5 



Canned  fruit  (12  lb.) 

Canned  vegetable  and  canned  soup  (33  lb.)  
Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  (17  lb.) 

-8 

+7 

Bakery  products  (12.52  $d)..v.. 

Breakfast    foods,    prepared    flour    and  coffee 
substitutes  (1.38  $)  

Miscell.  prepared  foods  (1.41  $d)  
Flavoring  extracts  (1.15  $d)  

III.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 
Apples  (40  lb.)  

55.4 
99  0 

-17 

129.2 
109.1 
115.5 

92.4 
100.7 
-14 
-26 

-4 

All  fresh  fruits,  except  apples  (99  lb.)  
Citrus  fruits  (26  lb.) 

74.7 
68.8 



-11 
-11 

91.6 

All  fresh  vegetables  except  potatoes  (63  lb  ) 

Lettuce  (8  hd.)  

78.6 
81.4 
88.6 
60.3 
74.7 

110.1 
81.0 
69.2 
110.0 

98.8 
88.6 
106.8 
69.1 

102.6 

IV.  Confectionery: 
Sugar   (108    lb.) 

79.5 
88.9 

Ice  cream  (3  gal.) 

Confectionery  (3.23  $)  .  . 

-31 
-18 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products  (4  lb.) 

Soda  water  apparatus  (.20  $).  . 

V.  Beverages,  tobacco  and  gum: 
Coffee  (12  lb.).  .    . 

108.9 
88.7 
67.8 
120.1 

113.1 

116.7 
79.6 
149.2 
89.8 

87.8 
-5 

+9 
80.4 
147.3 
80.5 

84.2 

Tea  (.7lb.)  

Cigarettes  (935).  .;....  

Cigars  (51)  

Chewing    and    smoking    tobacco    and    snuff, 
(3  lb.) 

Chewing  gum  (.48  $) 

All  non-alcoholic  beverages  (2.22  $)  

Carbonated  beverages  only  (1.72  $) 

VI.  Men's  clothing: 
All    wearing    apparel    (men's    and    women's) 
(51.46  $d)  

89.9 

All  men's,  youths'  and  boys'  suits  and  coats 
(7.56  $d)  

-  8 
-25 
-21 

-32 

-24 

Men's  suits  (3.77  $d)  

Separate  trousers  (.57  $d)  

47.4 

43.0 

Men's     hosiery  —  silk,     rayon     and     mixtures 
thereof  (.23  dz.)  
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TABLE  15. — INDEX  OF  NET  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES,  1919-1931, 
AND  PEE  CAPITA  OUTPUT  FOR  1929.° — (Continued) 


Commodity  and  1989  per  capita  output 

Index  of  net  per  capita  output 
(1925  =  100.0) 

Index  of  net 
per  capita 
output  or 
percentage 
change* 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1931 

VI.  Men's  clothing  (Continued): 
Men's  hosiery  —  cotton  (.13  dz.)  

119.9 
121.5 
134.1 

96.6 
85.8 
108.3 

92.3 
114.6 

115.3 
119.9 
117.6 
101.3 
103.4 
160.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 

97.2 
104.7 
111.0 
127.9 
93.8 
46.8 
117.5 

133.8 
119.5 

124.6 

73.0 
114.7 
97.6 

113.7 
81.1 
134.0 
298.8 

108.5 
169.6 
99.0 

80.4 
123.9 
84.5 
97.9 
77.1 

97.7 
133.2 
36.8 
66.6 
100.4 

90.8 
100.1 
78.1 
87.0 
97.1 
95  9 

63.0 
111.0 
95.6 
153.0 
79.9 
30.2 
116.2 

129.6 
165.0 

149.2 

54.7 
123.7 
95.0 

101.1 
66.1 
202.4 
303.2 

112.7 
217.3 
91.2 

52.2 
163.5 
62.9 
102.2 
64.2 

103.3 
146.9 
26.0 
62.4 
107.9 

79.9 
97.9 
53.9 
106.1 
75.5 
79  4 

Men's  leather  boots  and  shoes  (.8  pr.)  

-18 

-19 

Men's  fur  felt  hats  (.014  dz.)  

Men's  wool  felt  hats  (.002  dz.) 

Men's  and  boys'  cloth  hats  and  caps  (.29  $).  .  . 
Collars  (.07  $)  



Neckties  (.72  $).....    

VII.  Women's  and  children's  clothing: 
Women's  and  children's  coats,  suits  and  under- 
wear (7  80  $d)  , 

122.5 
93.7 

72.9 

140.2 
108.3 
105.1 

79.8 

-13 

-14 

+  2 

-47 

Women's  and  children's  hosiery  —  silk,  rayon 
and  mixtures  (.34  dz.) 

48.1 

128.0 
110.6 

70.0 

135.2 
103.5 
105.1 

57.1 

-14 
-54 

-  4 

+13 
-17 

Women's  and  children's  hosiery  —  cotton  (.12 
dz.)  

Women's  leather  boots  and  shoes  (1.1  pr.)  
Corsets  and  allied  garments  (.61  $)  

VIII.  Fur  goods: 
All  fur  goods  (2.30  $) 

Fur  and  fur-lined  coats  and  overcoats  (1.10  $). 
Fur  neck  pieces  (.18  $)  

-   6 
-20 
-21 

-26 

Fur  trimmings  and  miscellanies  (.81  $)  

IX.  Silk,  rayon,  cotton: 
Silk  manufactures  (7.68  $d) 

69.7 
17.6 
94.8 

127.5 
45.6 
126.1 
83.3 
122.0 

76.6 
33.6 
86.9 

145.5 
58.1 
115.3 
47.4 
100.6 

81.8 
28.1 
286.5 
102.3 
83.3 

80.2 
68.4 
109.7 

142.3 
72.4 
121.0 
41.9 
109.8 

108.4 
77.9 
205.8 
97.2 
102.4 

Cotton  manufactures  (12.57  $d) 

Ginghams,  lawns,  nainsooks,  cambrics  (3  sq. 

yd.)  

All  silk  and  rayon  hosiery  (.59  dz.)  .  . 

All  cotton  hosiery  (.24  dz.)  
All  silk  and  rayon  underwear  (.014  dz.)  
All  cotton  underwear  (.1  dz.) 



X.  Clothing,  miscellaneous: 
Jewelry  (1.50  $)  

Pocketbooks  and  purses  (.53  $d)  

28.8 

Feathers  and  plumes  (.01  $)  

Hooks  and  eyes  (.001  gt.  gr.) 

297.0 
172.8 

-20 

-27 
-20 

Sewing  machines  (.26  $d)  ....   . 

-46 

XI.  Bedroom,  dining  room,  kitchen  furniture: 
Bedroom  furniture  (1.29  $)  

Bedroom  suites  (.62  $)  

Beds  (.21  $d)e.  

Mattresses  and  bedsprings  (1.01  $).. 

72.1 

100.5 

Dressers  and  chiffoniers  (.27  $d).  .  ....... 

Dining  room  furniture  (.73  $)  

—25 

Dining  room  suites  (.36  $)  

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

102.4 
85.2 
87.6 

85.6 
61.8 
86.8 

Buffets  and  china  closets  (.08  $d) 

:::::: 

Mirrors  (.26  $)*  

51.2 

99.1 
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TABLE  15. — INDEX  OF  NET  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES,  1919-1931, 
AND  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  FOR  1929.° — (Continued) 


Commodity  and  1929  per  capita  output 

Index  of  net  per  capita  output 
(1925  -  100.0) 

Index  of  net 
per  capita 
output  or 
percentage 
change6 

1919     J1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1931 

XI.  Bedroom,    dining   room,    kitchen   furniture 
(Continued): 
Plated  ware  (.45  $)....  

64.9 

87.8 
74.0 

102.4 
86.5 
88.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 

101.9 
91.9 
123.8 
88.8 
88.9 

109.1 
107.1 

93.9 
151.3 
84.9 
108.2 
90.0 
99.0 

109.2 
125.6 

109.8 
91.8 
169.0 
177.8 
201.6 

104.9 
97.4 
99.2 
82.7 
191.7 
100.6 
97.7 

78.0 
98.1 
62.5 
60.6 
119.0 
108  1 

97.3 
89.2 
183.0 
81.9 
65.6 

127.6 
97.0 

211.9 
226.1 
76.6 
106.6 
90.0 
95.6 

102.6 
167.0 

128.5 
120.0 
209.0 
155.7 
253.4 

108.3 
101.7 
115.3 
84.1 
308.0 
120.3 
105.6 

66.1 
61.3 
99.3 
136.4 
258.5 
108  6 

-  8 
-19 
-20 

Silverware  (  25  $) 

Miscellaneous  housef  urnishing  goods  (.95  $d)  .  . 
Kitchen  furniture  (.19  $) 

66.6 

Metal  household  furniture  (.25  $) 

146.7 

105.3 

XII.  Living  room,  etc.,  furniture: 

-29 



Living  room  and  library  suites  (1.14  $)  



Davenports,     daybeds,     sofas     and     couches 
(  32  $d) 

Curtains  and  draperies  (.40  $d) 

-12 

Bookcases  (.02  $) 

115.4 
118.2 
120.6 
100.6 

83.7 
65.1 

82.6 
91.6 
67.1 
62.0 
42.9 

74.9 
85.8 
115.8 
125.1 
38.6 
89.8 
91.1 

Household  desks  (.06  $)  

Wool  carpets  and  rugs  (.5  sq.  yd.)  

82.8 

79.6 
86.1 

76.4 
48.0 

39.1 

-15 
-18 

131.5 

A 

-22 
-18 
-34 
-11 

-17 
-25 
-23 

+23 

Mirror  and  picture  frames  (.16  $)  
American     manufactured    statuary    and    art 
goods  (.08  $) 

76.9 

-23 
-57 

-47 
-62 
-47 

-18 
-44 

-48 

+59 

Imported  art  (.67  $)« 

XIII.  Electrical  and  other  household  equipment: 
All  electrical  household  appliances  for  cooking 
and  heating,  plus  vacuum  cleaners  (.09)  

Electric  grills  (  002) 

Electric  toasters  (  013) 

Percolators  (.006) 

Waffle  irons  (.007) 

Washing  and  ironing  machines  for  households 
(.65  $)  

46.4 
41.7 
71.4 
85.0 
38.5 
56.4 
83.5 

Electric  flatirons  (.003)  
Vacuum  cleaners  (.01)  

53.1 
97.5 

Brooms  (  16  $) 

Mechanical  refrigerators  (1.21  $) 

31.2 
48.4 
77.0 

Refrigerators,  not  mechanical  (.60  $d)  
Manufactured  ice  (.4  tn.)  

XIV.  Heating  and  cooking  equipment: 

Coal  and  wood  heating  stoves  (  007) 

Electric  air  and  water  heaters  (.005) 

47.5 
72.5 

61.2 
27.8 

-20 

+  2 

-64 
-41 

Electric  household  water  heaters  (.0006)  

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

109.9 

96.3 
43.7 

113.8 

124.3 
101.8 

118.8 

69.1 
38.6 

129.4 

172.8 
123.5 

Kerosene  and    gasoline    cooking  stoves    and 
ranges  (.10  $) 

Kerosene  room  and  water  heaters  (.002)  ...... 

XV.  Health: 
Drug  industries  (5.08  $)  

74.2 

82.9 
57.9 

92.2 

98.3 
80.9 

Druggists'  preparations  and  patent  and  pro- 
prietary medicines  (4.91  $d) 

90.7 

Surgical  appliances  (.58  $)  
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TABLE  15. — INDEX  OF  NET  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES,  1919-1931, 
AND  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  FOR  1929.° — (Continued) 


Commodity  and  1929  per  capita  output 

Index  of  net  per  capita  output 
(1925  =  100.0) 

Index  of  net 
per  capita 
output  or 
percentage 
change6 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1931 

XV.  Health  (Continued): 
Dental  goods  (.33  $  1927)  
Dentifrices  (  24  $) 

72.6 

88.6 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

106.8 
116.6 

102.9 
137.8 
105.5 
88.9 
105.8 
94.5 
120.0 
117.6 
128.8 
122.1 
135.9 

121.6 
110.0 
155.2 
117.6 
113.5 
112.5 
86.1 
122.0 

107.1 

68.2 
61.8 
80.7 
118.2 
145.7 
109.1 
80.4 
156.4 

112.2 
125.3 
151.5 
103.2 
161.5 
99.2 
103.7 

93.2 
110.8 
104.6 

125.1 
113  6 

XVI.  Cleanliness: 
Toilet  soap  (2.7  Ib.)                                         .    . 

72.9 

77.5 
62.8 

91.3 
114.5 
90.5 

Tooth  and  toilet  brushes  (.09  $)  

145.3 
112.9 
94.2 
113.2 
97.3 
145.4 
134.5 
136.3 
142.4 
187.4 

142.3 
121.5 
150.5 
122.8 
98.7 
123.9 
82.8 
133.6 

118.0 

41.2 
44.6 
60.6 
110.6 
198.1 
219.2 
198.1 
80.4 

126.8 
153.0 
153.1 
128.7 
183.8 
123.4 
140.0 

135.8 
112.1 
109.4 

All  razors  and  blades  (.29  $)  
Plain  razors  (.005  $)  
Safety  razors  and  blades  (.29  $) 

Bathtubs  (.008)/ 

67.5 

92.2 
73.3 

115.9 
109.7 
199.8 
95.8 

102.1 

98.8 

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations  (.40  $).. 
Household  brushes  (.06  $) 

Paints  and  varnishes  (4.85  $d) 

60.1 

80.8 

-20 

+  2 

-37 

Power  laundries  (4.44  $)    .  .    .                    ... 

Dyeing  and  cleaning  establishments  (1.65  $)..  . 

XVII.  Beauty: 
Perfumes,    cosmetics    and   toilet  preparations 
(1.56  $) 

49.6 

61.8 

80.2 

Creams  and  rouges  (.36  $) 

Face  and  talcum  powders  (.25  $) 

Hair  dyes  (.03  $)  .  .  . 

Hair  tonics  (.08  $)  

Perfumes  and  toilet  waters  (.23  $)  
Curling  irons  (.01)  
Hairpins  (.04  Ib.) 

15.8 

26.6 

XVIII.  Funerals: 

Caskets,  coffins,  and  morticians'  goods  (.72  $)». 

XIX.  Music,  radio,  motion  pictures: 
Pianos  (.001)  
Organs  (  00002) 

125.3 

471.4 

84.6 

79.4 
154.0 
64.0 
108.1 
89.2 
6.1 

106.5 

75.4 
142.8 
113.0 
77.1 

93.3 

119.0 
137.3 
79.6 
103.7 
99.9 
30.9 
8.2 
171.9 

112.3 
115.0 
140.4 
102.5 

Band  and  orchestral  instruments  (.09  $)  

-38 



Sheet  music  (.14  $)  . 

Motion  picture  films  (1.45  $)     . 

Radio  industry  (3.19  $)  
Radio  receiving  tube  sets  (.04)  

4.7 
426.1 

Phonographs  (.004) 

XX.  Sports  and  games: 
Toys  and  games  (.63  $)  

-  7 

132.4 
-  9 

149.0 

Billiards,  pool,  and  bowling  (.07  $)  

97.6 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods  (.48  $) 

Athletic  and  golf  hose  (.009  dz.)  

Sweaters  and  jerseys  (.04  dz.)  
Bathing  suits  (  008  dz  ) 

63.5 
47.9 

79.1 
139.8 

59.3 
75  6 

124.1 
144.7 

91.2 
99.2 

XXI.  Personal  accessories: 
Fountain  pens  (.27  $)        .-             

-21 

Watches  (including  wrist  watches)  (.13)  
Clocks,  watches  and  parts  (.86  $)  
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TABLE  15. — INDEX  OF  NET  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES,  1919-1931, 
AND  PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  FOR  1929.° — (Concluded) 


Commodity  and  1929  per  capita  output 

Index  of  net  per  capita  output 
(1925  =  100.0) 

Index  of  net 
per  capita 
output  or 
percentage 
change6 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1931 

XXII.  Travel: 
Automobiles  (.033)  

49.9 

44.2 

102.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

74.5 
134.6 
542.4 
34.5 
94.2 

106.8 
107.7 
105.3 
102.6 
119.9 
108.5 
144.3 

115.4 
443.6 
2,217.7 
15.9 
96.4 

114.0 
107.1 
107.9 
104.8 
139.4 
143.0 
178.1 

-38 
810.8 

-56 
661.6 

Shock  absorbers  (.1)  

Aircraft  (.00005) 

100.0 
283.7 
105.6 

99.9 
98.1 
99.0 

85.3 

101.5 

Carriages,  buggies,  sulkies  (.00003)  

1,108.0 
89.2 

92.6 
97.7 
83.6 
56.2 

177.0 
70.4 

98.6 
92.3 
83.9 
73.7 

75.2 

Trunks,  suitcases,  bags  (.49  $d) 

-23 

XXIII.  Reading: 
Newspaper  subscriptions  and  sales  (2.26  $).... 
Average  daily  newspaper  circulation  (.34)  
Average  Sunday  newspaper  circulation  (.24)  .  .  . 
Periodical  subscriptions  and  sales  (1.51  $)  
Juvenile  books  (.3)* 

Fiction  books  (.38)* 

88.0 

Sociology  and  economics  books  (.0093)* 

0  Quantity  units  were  used  where  possible;  otherwise  dollar  values  (at  point  of  production)  were  used,  and, 
where  a  price  index  was  available,  were  deflated  to  dollar  values  at  the  1925  price  level.  The  following  symbols 
accordingly  appear  with  the  figure  for  per  capita  consumption  in  column  1 :  $  =  wholesale  dollar  value  of  prod- 
uct, undeflated;  $d  =  wholesale  dollar  value  of  product,  deflated  by  wholesale  price  indexes  of  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  given  commodity  or  a  very  closely  related  one;  pr.  =  pairs;  dz.  =  dozens;  gt.  grs.  = 
great  gross;  gal.  =  gallons;  sq.  yd.  =  square  yards;  pk.  =  packs;  Ib.  =  pounds;  hd.  =  heads,  tn.  =  tons. 
Where  no  symbol  appears  figures  are  based  on  units  of  the  commodity. 

Where  the  index  is  based  on  dollar  value  of  product,  uncorrected  for  price  changes  ($)  the  reader  should 
recall  that  the  all-commodity  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  very  high 
in  1919,  fell  sharply  in  1921,  then  rose  irregularly  to  1923  and  remained  fairly  stable  until  1929.  (On  a  1926  base: 
1919—138.6;  1921—97.6;  1923—100.6;  1925—103.5;  1927—95.4;  1929—95.3;  1930—86.4;  1931—73.0.) 

Corrections  were  made  for  exports  and  imports  in  all  years  only  in  those  cases  where  either  amounted  to  2 
percent  or  more  of  domestic  output. 

Certain  minor  qualifications  of  the  figures  used  have  been  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space. 

b  Only  when  data  for  1930  and  1931  are  from  the  same  continued  source  as  data  for  1929  and  preceding 
years  are  index  numbers  used  for  these  two  years,  and  only  in  these  cases  are  corrections  made  for  population 
and  price  changes  and  for  imports  and  exports.  In  all  cases  where  plus  and  minus  figures  are  used  data  were 
gathered  from  the  best  available  sources:  Controllers'  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
for  luggage,  toys  and  games,  sporting  goods,  silverware,  mirrors  and  pictures,  curtains,  cosmetics,  umbrellas, 
corsets,  dresses,  and  men's,  youths'  and  boys'  clothing;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Survey  of  Current  Business  for  all  other  clothing,  food,  automobiles,  paints,  total  furniture,  books  and  advertis- 
ing; Arthur  Fertig  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.,  for  specific  items  of  furniture,  watches  and  jewelry;  Electrical  Merchandis- 
ing, a  trade  journal,  for  electric  appliances;  Textile  Organon,  a  trade  journal,  for  rayon;  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  meats  and  dairy  products;  and  E.  G.  Montgomery  and  C.  H.  Kardell,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
carbonated  beverages.  Plus  and  minus  figures  for  1930  and  1931  both  refer  to  1929  as  a  base,  except  in  those 
instances  where  index  numbers  are  given  for  1930  and  plus  or  minus  figures  for  1931;  in  the  latter  cases  plus 
and  minus  figures  refer  to  1930  as  base  year.  This  necessarily  somewhat  unsatisfactory  procedure  was  followed 
because  of  the  desirability  of  affording  the  best  available  clues  to  the  direction  of  consumption  changes  in  the 
critical  years  1930-1931. 

e  In-a-door  beds  not  included.  Data  not  available. 

d  Two-thirds  of  total  product  estimated  used  by  stores,  hotels,  etc. 

•  Ninety  percent  of  total  product  estimated  used  by  museums,  hotels,  etc. 

f  Corrected  for  square  feet  of  residential  construction  instead  of  for  population. 
°  Corrected  for  number  of  deaths  instead  of  population  growth. 

*  Book  figures  compiled  by  the  census  are  notably  uneven  and  only  certain  items  are  here  included  which 
show  trends  roughly  corroborated  by  trade  experience. 
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of  various  consumers'  goods.  Table  15 75  presents  such  an  analysis  of  167 
selected  consumer  commodity  classifications,  based  on  the  U.  S.  Biennial 
Census  of  Manufactures  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data  for 
1919-1929,  with  corrections  for  imports  and  exports,  for  population,  and, 
where  possible,  for  price  changes.  Wherever  available,  supplementary 
data  for  1930  and  1931  were  added,  thus  tracing  these  commodities 
through  one  and  well  into  a  second  major  business  cycle.  The  reader's 
attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  paragraph  in  the  footnote  to  the 
Table  regarding  these  figures  for  1930-1931.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  table  is  not  based  on  retail  sales  but  on  output  at  point  of  pro- 
duction. This  apparently  overlooks  the  factor  of  inventories  of  stocks  on 
hand  from  year  to  year,  but  it  seems  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  carry 
over  tends  with  most  items  to  be  about  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The 
United  States  Survey  of  Current  Business  for  1930  shows  that  the  inven- 
tory of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1929,  after  the  depression  had 
already  begun,  was  very  little  larger  than  in  other  years. 

Certain  general  tendencies  are  suggested  by  these  indexes  of  per 
capita  output: 

I.  Staple  Foods. — Staple  foods  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  suscep- 
tible of  violent  changes  in  volume  of  consumption  than  many  other 
commodities,  though  diversification  of  diet  and  new  emphases  on  scien- 
tific diet  have  affected  some  of  these  staples.  The  decline  of  grain  products 
and  increases  in  milk  and  dairy  products  are  the  principal  changes  observ- 
able here.  Declines  in  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour  have  been  principally 
responsible  for  the  fall  in  cereal  foods.  Per  capita  consumption  of  cereal 
products  declined  more  than  30  percent  (from  350  to  230  pounds)  be- 
tween 1889  and  1927.76 

Increases  in  milk  and  dairy  products  reflect  in  part  the  pressure  of 
health  agencies  throughout  the  decade  for  more  milk  consumption  and 
possibly  the  heavy  spread  of  family  refrigeration  noted  in  Section  XIII 
of  the  table.  Although  national  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  a  slight  decline  in  milk  consumption  was  reported  in  1930  and  1931. 
Along  with  the  branding  and  advertising  of  cheese  in  the  1920's  went  an 
increase  from  3.50  pounds  per  capita  consumption  in  1920  to  4.62  in 
1929.77 

II.  Canned  and  Prepared  Foods. — Sharp  upward  trends  in  these  foods 
accompany  decreases  in  size  of  dwellings,  including  kitchens  and  storage 
space,  an  increasing  margin  of  leisure  for  women,  and  the  increasing 
confidence  of  consumers  in  the  non-harmful  character  of  canned  foods. 

75  Prepared  for  this  study  by  Alfred  Cahen  of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

76  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Domestic  Commerce,  October  10, 
1930,  vol.  VI,  p.  109. 

77  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  press  release,  November  14,  1930. 
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The  sharp  rise  in  flavoring  extracts  reflects  in  part  the  heavy  swing 
towards  eating  at  soda  fountains.78 

III.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Earlier  dietary  emphases  on  rough- 
age and  calories  have  been  surpassed  during  the  1920's  by  the  vogue  of 
the  vitamin  and,  as  the  emphasis  on  heavy  energy  producing  foods  such 
as  porridge  has  waned  in  an  urban,  steam  heated  culture,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  ridden  into  high  favor  on  this  new  tide.  Car  lot  ship- 
ments of  carrots  rose  from  1,630  in  1920  to  12,028  in  1929,  of  lettuce  from 
13,788  to  53,234,  of  string  beans  from  1,473  to  9,560.  Improved  shipping 
and  refrigeration,  the  growth  of  the  fruit  juice  and  tomato  juice  habits, 
and  mass  advertising79  have  all  aided  this  development. 

IV.  Confectionery. — The  American  "sweet  tooth"  is  notably  illus- 
trated by  sharp  increases  in  the  consumption  of  sweets  in  the  1920's. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  commercially  manufactured  ice  cream  has 
increased  from  1.04  gallons  in  1910  to  3  gallons  in  1929.80 

V.  Beverages,  Tobacco  and  Gum. — Tea,  cigars  and  all  tobacco  except 
snuff  recorded  declines,  coffee  increased  irregularly  and  cigarettes  and 
carbonated  beverages  advanced  heavily.  The  cigarette  industry  is  en- 
viously pointed  to  by  other  trades  for  its  aggressive  policy  of  "liberal 
advertising  and   general  forcing  into  consumption."81  The  first   very 
tentative  advertisements  depicting  a  woman  holding  a  cigarette  appeared 
in  1919  and  so  steadily  did  the  habit  spread  that  Moody  ys  estimated 
women's  consumption  as  12  percent  of  the  total  in  1929,  or  about  14  bil- 
lion cigarettes.82  Four  leading  tobacco  companies  spent  approximately 
$50,000,000  for  advertising  in  1931,  the  bulk  of  it  for  cigarettes. 

VI.  Men's  Clothing. — Men's  clothing  generally  declined.  The  precip- 
itous drop  in  output  of  collars,  while  a  somewhat  rough  figure  since 
it  is  based  on  output  as  measured  in  undeflated  dollars,  reflects  a  heavy 
increment  of  male  comfort.  Neckties,  and  silk  and  rayon  hosiery  appear 
to  be  the  two  items  to  which  men  have  turned  to  "spruce  up." 

VII.  Women's  and  Children's  Clothing. — The  speeding  up  of  the  style 
cycle  and  decline  in  unit  cost  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1920's  has 
operated  to  heighten  the  demand  for  dresses  probably  more  than  any 
other  single  item.  Silk  and  rayon  hosiery  also  recorded  marked  increases. 

78  "From  an  unimportant  drug  store  sideline,  the  soda  fountain  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  it  attracts  7,000,000  persons  for  at  least  one  meal  a  day.  More  than  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  beverages,  foods,  ice-cream  and  candy  pass  over  the  country's  marble  counters 
each  year  .  .  .  More  than  300  different  types  of  stores  now  have  fountains."  (New  York 
Evening  Post,  May  19,  1930.) 

79  The  advertising  budget  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  for  1931  was 
$2,400,000.  while  the  budget  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  for  the  same  purpose  was 
$400,000. 

80  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  press  release,  November  14,  1930. 

81  See  statement  by  the  President  of  The  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution, 
Facts  in  Food  Distribution,  November  7,  1931,  vol.  IV,  p.  1. 

82  Moody's  Investors'  Service,  1930,  Business  and  Industries  Guide,  1-80. 
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Increased  sales  of  dresses  accompanied  "a  great  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  piece  goods  for  making  up  garments  at  home."83 

VIII.  Fur  Goods. — Fur  apparel,  worn  chiefly  by  women,  has  shown  a 
general  upward  trend,  with  the  exception  of  fur  coats.  The  fur  trimmed 
coat  has  apparently  made  heavy  inroads  on  the  all-fur  coat. 

IX.  Silk,  Rayon,  Cotton. — The  shift  from  cotton  to  silk  and  rayon 
fabrics  reflects  the  popular  trend  toward  luxuries  in  the  1920's.  Women's 
underwear  shifted  from  heavily  cotton  in  1919  to  predominantly  silk 
and  rayon  by  the  late  1920's.  Single  women  apparently  discarded  cotton 
for  silk  and  rayon  more  extensively  than  married  women  during  the 
decade,  and  women  in  places  of  5,000  and  over  more  extensively  than  farm 
women,  while,  with  the  exception  of  hosiery,  men's  habits  changed  very 
much  less  than  women's  in  this  respect.84 

X.  Clothing,  Miscellaneous. — The  notable  rise  in  purses  reflects  the 
habit  of  "ensembling,"  while  the  decline  in  feathers  and  plumes  and 
hooks  and  eyes  are  evidences  of  the  trend  toward  simplicity  in  women's 
wear.  Jewelry  manufacturers  report  that  the  1920's  witnessed  a  decline 
from  the  high  post-war  demand,  including  an  emphasis  upon  frankly 
inexpensive  novelty  items.  "Money  which  was  formerly  spent  for  jewelry 
is  now  going  into  automobiles,  radios,  and  movies."85  Changing  demand 
for  jewelry  is  sharply  reflected  in  the  decline  in  space  given  to  it  in  mail 
order  catalogs:  from  77  pages  (4.7  percent  of  total  pages  in  the  catalog) 
in  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  in  1915  to  34  pages  (2.9  percent)  in  1930, 
while  scarf  pins  fell  from  207  different  pins  to  17. 

XI— XII.  Furniture. — In  line  with  the  trend  toward  apartment  houses 
and  small  homes  with  many  built  in  features  and  more  dressing  up  of  the 
living  room  as  the  most  socially  conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  the  furni- 
ture output  declined  for  every  room  in  the  house  except  the  living  room, 
where  the  increase  counterbalanced  the  decline  in  all  the  rest.  The  sharp 
rise  in  styling  and  ensembling  by  the  industry  during  the  1920's  is  re- 
flected both  in  the  index  for  living  room  and  library  furniture  and  in  that 
for  curtains  and  draperies.  The  rise  in  expenditures  for  mattresses  and 
bedsprings  reflects  a  new  standard  of  comfort,  popularized  in  part  by 
heavy  advertising  by  a  leading  manufacturer. 

XIII.  Electrical  Household  Equipment. — The  amazing  barrage  of 
electrical  equipment  indicates  an  advance  in  the  ease  of  housework. 
Electric  household  clock  sales  totaled  but  90,000  in  1926,  rose  to  350,000 
in  1929  and  to  1,200,000  in  1930. 

83  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wroe  Alderson  and  N.  A.  Miller, 
Problems  of  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Distribution,  Distribution  Cost  Studies,  no.  7,  1930. 

84  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Edna  L.  Clark,  The  Changing  Uses  of  Textile  Fibers 
in  Clothing  and  Household  Articles,  Miscellaneous  Publications  no.  31,  1928. 

86  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  C.  E.  Artman,  Industrial  Structure 
of  New  England,  Domestic  Commerce  Series  no.  28,  1930,  p.  263. 
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XIV.  Heating  and  Cooking  Equipment. — Here  again  the  trend  toward 
cleaner,  more  convenient  housework  is  apparent. 

XV.  Health. — Better  care  of  teeth  and  a  doubling  of  expenditures  for 
medication  are  both  indicated. 

XVI.  Cleanliness. — Heavy  increases  in  this  department  suggest  more 
frequent  personal  washing,  substitution  of  cleaning  and  polishing  aids 
for  more  laborious  manual  scrubbing,  a  much  heavier  use  of  paint  and 
varnish,  the  marked  trend,  despite  the  sale  of  electric  home  laundry 
machines,  from  home  laundry  to  commercial  power  laundries,  and  a 
notable  extension  of  the  habit  of  keeping  clothing  cleaned  and  pressed. 
Meanwhile,  the  advertising  of  soap  and  housekeepers'  supplies,  as  noted 
in  Table  6,  rose  from  twelfth  in  dollar  volume  among  commodities 
advertised  in  thirty  leading  national  magazines  in  1915  to  sixth  in  1923 
and  1929,  with  a  dollar  rise  in  expenditure  in  these  thirty  media  from 
$790,000  in  1915  to  over  $7,000,000  in  1929. 

XVII.  Beauty. — At  the  turn  of  the  century  perfume,  rice  powder 
and  antichap  for  the  hands  constituted  almost  the  entire  paraphernalia 
of  a  woman's  boudoir  table.  Today  that  table  is  a  miniature  chemist's 
shop.  The  relation  of  changing  personality  factors  to  the  spectacular  rise 
of  perfumes,  cosmetics  and  toilet  perparations  has  already  been  suggested. 
Drug  and  toilet  advertising  in  thirty  leading  periodicals  (mainly  cos- 
metics and  toilet  articles)   rose,  as  shown  in  Table  6,  from  third  in 
volume  among  all  commodities  in  1915  to  first  in  1929,  when  the  billion 
dollar  drug  and  toilet  industry  was  spending  approximately  the  same 
total  for  periodical,  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  as  the  $17,000,000,- 
000  food  industry  and  the  $6,500,000,000  automotive  industry. 

XVIII.  Funerals. — The  increased  cost  of  dying,  including  the  styling 
of  shrouds  and  elaborateness  of  coffins,  is  apparent. 

XIX.  Music,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures. — Old  fashioned  means  of  active 
musical  participation  have  declined  in  this  busy  decade  of  mechanical 
enjoyments.  The  67  percent  decline  in  pianos  to  a  manufacturing  output 
of  approximately  4  per  1,000  families  is  of  poignant  interest  to  music 
lovers.  The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the 
Census  that  40.3  percent  of  all  American  families  had  radio  sets  in  April 
1930.  The  motion  picture  index  is  for  cost  of  films  at  point  of  production 
and  gives  no  direct  indication  of  attendance.  According  to  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors'  Association,  average  weekly  motion 
picture  attendance  in  the  United  States  increased  from  40,000,000  in 
1922  to  95,000,000  in  1929  and  an  estimated  115,000,000  in  1930.86 

XX.  Sports  and  Games. 87 — The  trends  in  sport  and  play  equipment 
are  irregular.  Playing  cards  show  the  effect  of  Mah  Jong  in  1925.  Billiards, 

86  New  York  Times,  November  9,  1930.  See  also  Chap.  IV. 

87  For  further  details,  see  Chap.  XVIII. 
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pool  and  bowling  showed  a  post-war  boom,  declining  to  1925,  then  in- 
creasing again  to  1929.  Toys  and  games  followed  the  same  trend  in  a  less 
extreme  way.  Sporting  and  athletic  goods  show  a  steady  upward  trend, 
with  bathing  suits  irregular,  probably  because  of  their  fill-in  role  in  the 
knit  goods  industry. 

XXI.  Personal  Accessories. — Such  new  necessities  as  the  fountain 
pen  and  the  mechanical  pencil  have  established  themselves  solidly  in 
consumer  habits.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  added  that  the  volume  of 
retail  sales  of  greeting  cards  rose  from  $10,000,000  in  1913  to  approxi- 
mately $45,000,000  in  1922  and  around  $60,000,000  in  1925. 88 

XXII.  Travel. — Increases  in  the  amount,  speed  and  comfort  of  travel 
are  clearly  indicated. 

XXIII.  Reading. — The  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  circula- 
tion of  periodicals  with  their  heavy  volume  of  consumer  advertising  is 
noteworthy.  The  circulation,  on  an  average,  of  a  Sunday  paper  to  virtu- 
ally every  family  in  the  country  suggests  the  final  attenuation  of  the 
earlier  prejudice  against  the  Sunday  newspaper.  The  drop  in  bookcases 
from  an  index  of  115.4  in  1923  to  76.6  in  1929,  while  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  vogue  of  built-in  shelves,  probably  signifies  also  some  decline  in 
the  family  library  habit. 

Depression  Consumption. — The  effect  of  the  depression  commencing 
in  1929  was  more  severe  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  than  in  any  other 
of  the  items  for  which  data  are  available  in  Table  15.  Men's  clothing 
is  apparently  more  responsive  to  business  declines  than  women's.  Declines 
in  the  consumption  of  sweets  in  1930—1931  are  noteworthy,  likewise  in 
sewing  machines,  furniture  (according  to  trade  sources  for  1931,  no  index 
or  percentage  being  given  in  the  table  for  that  year),  all  types  of  electrical 


Items  surpassing  in  1930  their  1929 
output 

Items  surpassing  in   1931  both 
their  1929  and  1930  output 

Items  surpassing  in   1921   their 
1919  output  and  also  surpassing 
in  1930  or  1931  their  1929output 

Coffee. 

Coffee. 

Coffee. 

Mechanical  refrigerators. 

Mechanical  refrigerators. 

Mechanical  refrigerators. 

Perfumes,  cosmetics  and  toilet 

Condensed  and  evaporated 

Perfumes,     cosmetics     and 

preparations. 

milk. 

toilet  preparations. 

Bathtubs. 

Rayon. 

Rayon. 

Cigarettes. 

Citrus  fruits. 

Corsets. 

Electric     cooking     stoves    and 

ranges. 

88  Galloway,  C.  J.,  Can  Proper  Merchandising  Increase  Sales  of  Textiles?,  address 
delivered  at  First  Annual  Southern  Manufacturers'  Sales  Conference,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
November  22,  1928.  Published  by  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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equipment  except  refrigerators,  paints  and  varnishes,  radio  and  aviation. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  consumer  items  actually  increased  in  net  output 
during  the  depression  periods.  These  items  are  listed  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment on  the  opposite  page. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  depression  consumption  afforded  by  the 
preceding  analysis  of  changes  as  measured  by  manufacturing  output, 
certain  other  aspects  have  appeared  in  the  depression  beginning  in  1929. 

New  business  done  by  life  insurance  companies  decreased  $369,445,701 
in  1930  as  compared  with  1929,  this  being  the  first  year  since  1921  to 
show  a  decrease.  On  the  other  hand  loans  on  life  insurance  policies  are 
estimated  to  have  increased  from  $2.5  billion  at  the  close  of  1930  to  $4.0 
billion  at  the  close  of  193 1.89  Deposits  in  savings  banks  increased  phenom- 
enally in  1930  and  1931,  not  so  much  as  a  result  of  savings  of  surplus 
earnings  as  of  the  holding  of  investment  funds  in  a  liquid  state.  Small 
loans  from  unlicensed  lenders  are  estimated  to  have  increased  in  volume, 
although  those  from  banks  and  other  legitimate  agencies  showed  no 
substantial  increase  traceable  to  general  economic  conditions.  The  Retail 
Credit  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,90  with  the  better  type 
of  stores  reporting,  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  instalment  sales  to 
total  sales  continued  relatively  unchanged  through  1930  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1931.  Savings  in  Christmas  Clubs  fell  on  an  average  of  25 
percent  per  member  between  1929  and  1931:  in  1929  approximately 
$600,000,000  was  divided  among  some  9,000,000  persons;  in  1930  about 
$632,000,000  among  11,000,000  members;  while  in  1931  about  $600,000,- 
000  was  distributed  among  about  12,000,000  members.91 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  secondary  school  attendance  during  the 
depression.  Attendance  at  New  York  City  public  high  schools  in  the 
second  semester  of  1931  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time  in  the  city's  his- 
tory, while  the  increase  of  22,882  (more  than  11  percent)  in  senior  high 
school  enrollment  in  September,  1932,  over  September,  1931,  marked  the 
largest  annual  increase  ever  experienced. 

American  housewives  sought  to  economize  during  the  depression  by 
buying  commodities  in  less  fully  processed  forms  to  which  they  could  add 
value  by  their  own  labor.  Home  canning  attained  such  proportions  that 
glass  jar  demands  were  unofficially  reported92  as  markedly  greater  in  1931 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  eleven  years,  and  bottle  and  jar  plants  were 
operating  at  capacity  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Meanwhile,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  were  experiencing  lessened  sales  of  canned  goods. 

89  Ryan,  Family  Finance  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit. 

90  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Retail  Credit  Survey,  Domestic  Com- 
merce Series  no.  42,  1930,  and  Domestic  Commerce  Series  no's.  46  and  53,  1931. 

91  New  York  Times,  November  12,  1931. 

92  Watt  Street  Journal,  September  16,  1931. 
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The  shifts  in  consumption  of  Milwaukee  families  in  1930,93  as  reported 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal's  Consumer  Analysis,  confirm  these  generaliza- 
tions. While  an  increase  occurred  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  bread,  with 
a  rise  from  195  loaves  average  yearly  consumption  per  family  in  1929 
to  241  in  1930,  probably  related  to  the  substitution  of  bread  for  other 
foods,  flour  consumption  rose  from  171  pounds  per  family  in  1929  to  256 
pounds  in  1930,  and  baking  powder  from  68  to  79  ounces  per  family; 
canned  milk  was  used  by  5  percent  more  families  in  1930  than  in  1929, 
with  an  increase  from  86  to  97  cans  used  per  family;  increase  in  home 
cooking  is  probably  indicated  by  a  decline  from  90  to  87  percent  of 
families  using  canned  soups  and  a  decrease  from  75  to  57  cans  per  family 
per  year;  the  number  of  pounds  of  bulk  cookies  purchased  per  family 
decreased  from  83  to  45  in  1930;  package  butter  decreased  from  114 
pounds  per  family  per  year  in  1928  to  85  in  1930;  and  ginger  ale  from  119 
bottles  in  1928  to  71  in  1930.  The  amount  of  ice  cream  purchased  in  bulk 
per  family  during  1930,  as  compared  with  1928,  declined  some  40  per- 
cent;94 use  of  scouring  cleansers  and  package  soap  flakes  remained  about 
the  same,  while  the  relatively  expensive  steel  wool  decreased  from  32.6 
packages  per  family  per  year  in  1928  to  17.3  in  1930. 

While  important  allowances  must  be  made  for  price  changes  in  a  year 
like  1931,  it  is  significant  that  while  net  dollar  sales  by  Pittsburgh  shoe 
stores  fell  11  percent  in  1931  as  compared  with  1930,  drug  stores  16  per- 
cent, and  furniture,  dry  goods,  men's  furnishings,  women's  clothing  and 
hardware  stores  from  21  to  30  percent  each,  grocery  store  sales  fell  but 
2  percent.95  The  relatively  more  stable  position  of  food  products  during 
the  depression  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  fifteen  companies  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  reporting  the  largest  profits  available  for 
dividends  in  1931  included  four  food  companies,  three  each  of  tobacco 
and  chemical  and  one  each  of  soap,  drug,  motor,  electrical  equipment  and 
5-and-10-cent  store  chain.  No  food,  soap,  or  drug  company  was  among  the 
fifteen  leaders  in  1929.  In  1931  the  net  profits  of  39  food  products  com- 
panies declined  27.7  percent  from  1930  and  41.3  percent  from  1929,  while 
the  net  profits  of  1,302  miscellaneous  companies  showed  declines  of 
62.9  and  79.6  percent  respectively.96 

In  the  furniture  field,  1931  was  marked  by  increasing  resistance  from 
the  consumer.  "Merchandise  of  a  necessitous  nature  was  the  only  kind  to 
sell  in  any  volume.  Such  items  as  beds  and  bedding"  and  needed  kitchen 
equipment  sold  far  better  than  articles  in  other  major  departments  such 

93  See  pp.  876-877. 

94  This  decline  in  Milwaukee  is  considerably  greater  than  that  suggested  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  Table  15. 

96  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Pittsburgh  Business  Review, 
January  28,  1932. 

96  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1932. 
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as  dining  room  furniture.97  According  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal's  Con- 
sumer Analysis,  of  the  total  Milwaukee  families  owning  electric  washing 
machines  on  January  15,  1931,  only  9.1  percent  had  purchased  their 
machines  in  1930,  as  against  15.4  percent  in  1929,  15.7  in  1928,  19.6  in 
1927  and  22.3  in  1926. 

Deferring  of  plans  for  permanent  home  making  is  indicated  in  the 
Milwaukee  study.  The  percentage  of  Greater  Milwaukee  families 
indicating  in  January  an  intention  to  buy  or  build  a  home  during  the 
current  year  was  4.1  in  1927,  5.1  in  1929  and  2.9  in  1931. 

Automobiles  in  use  in  1931  totaled  20,327,000,  as  against  21,185,000 
in  1929;  the  number  of  cars  under  two  years  old  decreased  36.3  percent, 
while  those  two  years  or  older  increased  11.9  percent.  Following  are  the 
numbers  of  cars  in  use  in  the  two  years  of  the  indicated  ages  :98 

Age  of  car  1929  1931 

Under  1  year 3,866,000  1,900,000 

1  to  2  years 3,145,000  2,566,000 

2  to  3  years 2,528,000  3,529,000 

3  to  8  years 10,252,000  10,321,000 

Over  8  years 1,394,000  2,011,000 

Transatlantic  passengers  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
fell  off  by  29.6  percent  in  1931  as  compared  with  1930.99 

TABLE  16. — WESTBOUND  TRANSATLANTIC  PASSENGERS  FROM  EUROPE  TO  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA,  1930-1931 

(In  hundreds) 


Destination 

1st  class 

2nd  cabin 

2d. 

Tourist 

3d. 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

To  United  States  (North  Atlantic) 

799 
92 
31 

593 
79 
31 

611 
11 

224 

377 
10 
112 

715 
.6 

387 
.1 

1070 
5 
311 

800 
2 
198 

1754 
405 
818 

922 
262 
206 

To  United  States  (Mediterranean) 

To  Canada 

Football  receipts  of  the  "Big  Ten"  in  1931  dropped  below  $2,000,000 
for  the  first  time  since  1925.  According  to  the  Motion  Picture  Herald,  of  the 
20,100  motion  picture  theaters  in  the  United  States,  5,350  were  closed  on 
January  1,  1932,  and  average  adult  admissions  were  ten  cents  lower  than 
a  year  previous.  Interest  in  less  expensive  forms  of  amusement  and  home 
entertainment  resulted  in  a  revival  of  popularity  of  indoor  games — chess, 
checkers,  dominoes,  backgammon,  quoits  and  ping-pong. 

Among  other  consumption  areas  affected  by  the  depression  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted:  The  Christmas  greeting  card  business  declined  notably 

97  Arthur  Fertig  &  Co.,  Bulletin,  November,  1931. 

98  Compiled  by  John  K.  Scoville,  statistician  of  Chrysler  Motor  Corporation. 

99  Transatlantic  Passenger  Conference,  New  York   Times,  January  11,  1932.  See,  in 
connection  with  transatlantic  travel,  Chap.  IV. 
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in  1931,  with  cheaper  cards  finding  favor.  Church  and  missionary  budgets 
were  curtailed  in  1930  and  1931  as  a  result  of  lessened  contributions. 
Doctors'  incomes  have  suffered,  though  it  is  reported  that  proprietary 
articles  were  less  affected  as  forced  economy  drove  the  masses  to  more  self- 
medication.  An  evidence  of  the  lengths  to  which  home  makeshifts  go  in 
such  times  is  the  appearance  of  sole  leather  and  other  materials  for  home 
shoe  repairing  in  windows  of  the  10-cent  stores  in  New  York  City  in 
January,  1932. 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Casket  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
America  estimates  that  the  number  of  indigent  deaths,  i.e.  deaths 
necessitating  burial  at  public  expense,  doubled  in  1931  over  1929,  reaching 
a  ratio  of  about  1  in  10  and  the  number  of  home  made  coffins  increased 
in  rural  districts. 

III.    CONCLUSION 

From  this  necessarily  compressed  summary  certain  dominant  trends 
emerge :  the  increase  in  national  income  and  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
large  section  of  the  population ;  an  increase  in  the  availability  of  consumer 
credit;  a  sharp  increment  both  in  volume  and  variety  of  consumers'  goods 
available,  necessitating  choices  among  more  kinds  of  ways  of  carrying  on 
familiar  processes  than  any  previous  generation  has  faced,  and  also  acute 
choices  between  expenditures  for  familiar  activities  and  for  the  new  kinds 
of  activities  made  possible  by  invention  and  technology;  rising  standards 
of  adequacy  and  comfort  in  living,  in  the  former  case  creating  many  new 
consumption  necessities  as  in  matters  of  diet  and  child  care;  changes  in 
availability  of  goods  related  to  developments  in  transportation,  com- 
munication and  merchandising,  and  also  substantial  differences  in  the 
pressure  to  consume  many  types  of  commodities  owing  to  regional  differ- 
ences; a  multiplication  in  the  influences  playing  upon  the  consumer  and 
shaping  his  habits,  with  an  apparently  growing  sense  of  conflict  in  our 
urbanized,  secularized  culture  at  many  points  under  these  rival  urgings; 
and  a  resulting  seemingly  greater  susceptibility  to  change  as  indicated  by 
swifter  fashion  changes  and  the  reported  rise  in  consumer  fickleness. 

While  shopping  is  still  a  pleasure  to  some  consumers,  there  is  evi- 
dence that,  with  the  multiplication  of  alternative  activities,  there  is  a 
mounting  distaste  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women  for  the  labor  of 
buying  things,  a  desire  to  simplify  and  to  expedite  the  process  as  much 
as  possible.  While,  happily,  human  beings  will  reveal  interesting  differ- 
ences in  their  practice  of  the  art  of  spending  money  until  the  end  of  the 
picture,  the  growing  variety  and  technical  complexity  of  things  that  may 
be  bought  suggest  the  need  for  far  more  reliable  techniques  for  the 
handling  of  many  consumption  choices  that  are  at  present  needlessly 
aggravating  and  uncertain.  A  number  of  agencies  are  addressing  them- 
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selves  to  the  problem  of  educating  the  consumer;  change  in  diet  and 
health  habits,  in  part  in  response  to  educational  propaganda  by  the 
government,  schools  and  other  agencies,  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
such  work.  Advertising  views  its  efforts  as  "consumer  education."  In  the 
main,  however,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  factors  making  for  con- 
sumer confusion  in  our  rapidly  changing  culture  are  not  actually  out- 
stripping the  forces  making  for  more  effective  consumption.  Society  is 
content  to  allow  the  buying  of  a  living  to  remain,  like  health  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  largely  an  area  of  private  chaos. 

Other  chapters  of  the  report  show  developments  in  recent  years  in 
health,  child  welfare  and  other  aspects  of  living.  May  it  not  be  that 
consumption,  conditioning  as  it  does  all  of  these  other  factors,  is  a  next 
area  to  which  governmental  and  private  agencies  need  to  turn  their 
attention  ?  A  coherent  and  active  policy  as  regards  the  consumer  does  not 
exist  throughout  the  government  bureaus  in  Washington  at  the  present 
time.  Historically  this  has  its  roots  in  a  long  tradition  of  focusing  atten- 
tion upon  the  productive  forces  of  the  nation,  of  identifying  consumer  wel- 
fare with  business  prosperity,  and  of  over-dependence  upon  the  rational 
adequacy  of  the  consumer's  unaided  choices.  Whether  something  resem- 
bling a  Department  of  the  Consumer  in  Washington,  coordinate  in  budget 
and  power  with  the  strongest  of  the  present  departments,  is  indicated  is  a 
secondary  question.  Certainly  a  reappraisal  of  the  focus  and  adequacy  of 
the  present  balance  and  stage  of  development  of  the  several  federal 
agencies  is  in  order  as  a  part  of  the  reorientation  of  administrative 
adequacy  to  current  needs.  The  primary  concern,  however,  is  whether  the 
government  is  prepared  to  give  to  the  spending  of  the  national  income 
the  same  degree  of  concern  that  it  at  present  bestows  upon  the  earning 
of  that  income.  Such  coherent  leadership  is  needed  if  schools  and  other 
agencies  are  to  educate  the  individual  consumer  in  the  practice  of  the 
fine  art  of  spending  money. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
RECREATION  AND  LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 

BY  J.  F.  STEINEB 

THE  movement  by  the  American  public  toward  more  adequate 
recreational  facilities  is  one  of  the  significant  social  trends  of  recent 
times.  The  gradual  shortening  of  the  working  day  and  the  general 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  excessive  toil  have  brought  in  their  train  an 
increasing  amount  of  leisure  and  a  demand  for  improved  means  for  its 
enjoyment.1  The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  insisting  upon  the  right 
to  participate  in  those  diversions,  amusements  and  sports  which  tradi- 
tionally belonged  only  to  the  favored  few.  This  demand  has  given  the 
problem  of  recreation  a  new  importance  and  has  considerably  broadened 
its  scope. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  movement  touches  various  aspects  of  the 
modern  scene.  Its  compelling  influence  has  brought  about  significant 
adjustments  in  government,  industry,  business,  education  and  religion. 
Municipal,  county,  state  and  federal  governments  are  now  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Private  philanthropy  annually  contributes  large  sums  for 
recreational  work  among  the  masses.  Churches  formerly  confining  them- 
selves rigidly  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life  are  now  active  in  promoting 
recreational  programs.  Public  and  private  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  facing  the  problem  of  training  their  students  for  the  intelligent 
use  of  leisure.  Business  and  industry  have  found  it  profitable  to  provide 
wholesome  leisure  time  activities  for  their  employees.  Commercial  amuse- 
ments are  reaching  unprecedented  peaks.  An  important  characteristic  of 
the  modern  movement  is  the  complicated  network  of  social  forces  involved 
in  the  exploitation,  control  and  extension  of  its  functions  and  activities. 
There  is  a  general  disposition  to  organize  clubs  and  associations  to  govern 
all  games  and  sports.  The  expansion  of  facilities  for  recreation  has  broken 
down  the  old  conceptions  of  the  uses  to  which  leisure  should  be  put. 
Simple  amusements  and  diversions  of  the  past  no  longer  make  a  wide 
appeal. 

One  of  the  important  trends  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  public  com- 
petitive sport,  now  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  classes.  Day  by 

1  On  the  shortening  hours  of  labor,  see  Chap.  XVI. 
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day,  through  the  sport  pages  of  daily  papers,  an  eager  public  follows  the 
fortunes  of  favorite  teams  and  athletes.  This  demands  elaborate  facilities 
and  costly  equipment :  bigger  and  better  playfields  and  highly  paid  players 
capable  of  sensational  performances  bringing  striking  victories.  Naturally 
the  chief  interest  centers  on  winning  seasonal  championships.  It  follows 
that  athletic  sports  are  dominated  by  a  rigorous  and  exacting  spirit  of 
work  rather  than  of  play,  and  more  often  than  not  they  exhaust  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  participants  when  they  should  provide  relaxation  and 
recreation  for  all. 

However  important  competitive  sport  may  be,  the  most  revolutionary 
changes  in  recreational  activities  in  recent  times  are  products  of  modern 
inventions.  The  moving  pictures  have  given  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  a  new  form  of  relaxation,  easily  accessible  and  of  universal  appeal. 
The  radio  may  be  similarly  characterized.  Far  reaching  in  its  effect  is  the 
automobile.  Through  its  extensive  use  America  has  changed  to  a  nation 
of  tourists,  and  mobility  is  an  almost  determining  factor  in  all  of  our  out- 
door recreational  life.  The  present  trend  in  the  direction  of  heavier  capital 
expenditures  for  recreational  purposes  is  largely  due  to  the  widespread 
popularity  of  these  new  devices. 

The  modern  recreational  movement  is  so  firmly  entrenched  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  its  positive  social  results  so  decidedly  outweigh  its  negative 
that  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  justify  the  increasing  financial  outlays.  The 
present  generation  hardly  needs  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  wholesome 
recreation  leads  to  both  bodily  and  mental  health.  It  also  breaks  the 
monotony  of  labor  and  the  exhausting  routine  and  regimen  of  our  mecha- 
nized industrial  system.  For  thousands  recreation  is  now  a  kind  of  cult  aim- 
ing at  physical,  mental  and  moral  efficiency.  For  additional  thousands  it 
opens  the  doors  to  a  new  world  where  during  hours  of  pleasurable  leisure 
the  onerous  drudgeries  of  life  are  forgotten.  Of  an  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  is  the  outlet  given  our  pent  up  emotions.  The  theory  of 
emotional  catharsis,  first  developed  from  the  public  games  and  spectacles 
of  ancient  Greece,  offers  a  psychological  basis  for  the  prevailing  belief  that 
recreation  tends  to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency.  The  large  variety  of 
sports  and  amusements  are,  on  this  basis,  more  than  mere  diversions  for 
hours  of  leisure;  they  are  vital  factors  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  One 
of  society's  important  functions,  therefore,  is  the  cultivation  of  mass 
amusements,  activities  and  diversions  appealing  to  all  age  groups  from 
the  pre-adolescent  to  the  far  advanced  in  life.  It  is  an  insurance  of  social 
health. 

Changes  of  vast  importance  are  constantly  taking  place  in  recreation. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  some  of  the  more  important  of 
them  with  a  view  to  determining  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Other 
collaborators  will  present,  in  different  chapters,  additional  findings  in  this 
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field.  They  will  be  concerned  with  the  cultural  and  intellectual  leisure 
time  pursuits  such  as  music,  art,  drama,  reading  and  the  like.2 

I.    PUBLIC    RECREATIONAL    FACILITIES 

At  the  present  time,  when  outdoor  recreational  facilities  are  being 
provided  at  great  expense  under  governmental  as  well  as  private  auspices, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  public  opinion  in  favor  of  such  a  program 
was  only  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development  a  generation  ago.3  The 
change  from  horticultural  to  recreational  parks,  the  establishment  of 
public  playgrounds  for  children  and  the  construction  of  athletic  fields  and 
other  public  recreational  facilities  had  made  little  headway  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  changed  emphasis  in  the  realm  of  play 
and  recreation,  and  the  transformation  it  has  wrought  in  the  physical 
layout  of  cities  as  well  as  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  constitute 
a  most  interesting  study. 

New  Emphasis  upon  Parks  as  Public  Playgrounds. — Prior  to  1900  the 
idea  prevailed  that  parks  should  provide  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  well 
landscaped  or  wooded  areas.  Formal  gardens  were  laid  out,  scenic  vistas 
created,  and  driveways  provided  as  vantage  points  from  which  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  park  could  be  enjoyed.  No  provision  was  made  for  active 
games  and  sports. 

The  recent  emphasis  upon  parks  as  playgrounds  for  the  people,  adults 
as  well  as  children,  represents  a  departure  which  stands  in  striking  con- 
trast to  their  earlier  and  more  limited  uses.  Without  any  great  sacrifice 
of  their  aesthetic  appeal,  municipal  parks  have  been  turned  into  attrac- 
tive recreation  areas  equipped  for  the  enjoyment  of  sports  of  various 
kinds.  They  provide  children's  playgrounds,  tennis  courts,  baseball  and 
playground  ball  diamonds,  horseshoe  courts,  basket  ball  courts,  football 
fields,  croquet  courts,  volley  ball  courts,  skating  rinks,  boats,  canoes  and 
swimming  pools.  Other  sports  less  commonly  provided  for  are  archery, 
bowling  on  the  green,  golf,  hockey,  polo,  roque,  sailing,  casting,  skiing 
and  tobogganing.  In  addition,  municipal  parks  often  provide  buildings 
which  are  used  for  social,  educational  and  recreational  purposes,  such  as 
art  galleries,  band  stands,  club  houses,  conservatories,  field  houses, 
gymnasiums,  grand  stands,  moving  picture  booths,  museums,  outdoor 
theaters,  dancing  pavilions  and  zoological  gardens. 

This  remarkable  expansion  in  recreational  equipment  brought  to  the 
general  public  a  wide  variety  of  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor 
games  and  sports  which  had  hitherto  been  available  only  for  the  privileged 
few.  Since  this  change  coincided  with  the  shortening  of  the  work  day  and 

2  A  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  trends  in  recreation,  together  with  additional  sup- 
porting evidence,  will  appear  in  the  monograph  in  this  series  entitled  Americans  at  Play. 

3  For  relation  of  recreation  to  public  welfare  and  social  work,  see  Chaps.  XXIII,  XXIV, 
and  XXV. 
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the  consequent  increase  of  leisure  time  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  of 
great  significance. 

Recent  Growth  of  Municipal  Parks. — The  municipal  park  movement 
gained  momentum  in  the  larger  cities  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  last 
century,  but  popular  interest  in  the  development  of  parks  in  all  cities, 
large  and  small,  is  characteristic  of  the  past  25  years.  The  park  acreage 
for  cities  of  30,000  population  or  more  increased  from  76,566  in  1907 
to  258,697  in  1930,  a  gain  of  237.8  percent,  while  the  urban  population 
increased  approximately  65  percent.4  The  expansion  of  municipal  park 
properties  has  been  especially  notable  during  recent  years.  Two  extensive 
park  surveys  made  in  1925-1926  and  in  1930  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that 
the  park  acreage  in  534  cities  increased  from  201,445  to  279,257,  a  gain 
of  more  than  77,000  acres  during  the  five  year  period.5  Unfortunately, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  assemble  complete  information  on  park  acreage 
for  the  whole  country.  In  the  1930  survey,  898  cities  with  a  population  of 
5,000  and  over  reported  11,686  parks  containing  308,804  acres.  In  view 
of  the  large  number  of  cities  from  which  reports  could  not  be  secured,  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  municipal  park  acreage  would  be  at 
least  350,000,  which  is  approximately  one  acre  of  park  land  to  every  183 
urban  residents.  If  one  acre  of  park  land  to  every  100  persons  is  accepted 
as  a  reasonable  standard  for  municipalities,  then  the  cities  of  5,000  and 
over  in  1930  had  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  park  acreage  needed  to 
attain  this  goal.  It  is  significant  that  all  but  three  of  the  174  cities  reported 
in  the  1930  survey  as  having  no  parks  belonged  to  the  5,000  to  25,000 
population  group.  While  complete  data  concerning  the  smaller  munici- 
palities are  lacking,  the  existing  evidence  points  to  a  serious  retardation 
of  the  park  movement  in  such  cities.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  conges- 
tion of  population  in  large  cities,  those  residing  in  these  great  urban 
centers  frequently  have  far  better  facilities  for  organized  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  than  those  living  in  the  less  crowded  cities  and  towns. 

No  nationwide  figures  are  available  showing  the  extent  to  which 
municipal  parks  throughout  the  country  are  used.  Many  millions  of 
people  throng  them  during  the  summer  months  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  to  equip  them  for  winter  sports.  So  rapidly  have  these 
parks  developed  and  so  well  equipped  are  they  with  recreational  facilities, 
that  they  now  constitute  the  major  resource  of  the  urban  population  for 
outdoor  recreation.  The  capital  invested  in  municipal  parks  is  estimated 

4  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  Population  of  Over  30,000,  1907; 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Park  Recreation  Areas  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  no. 
565,  1932. 

6  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Park  Recreation  Areas  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin 
no.  462,  1928;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Park  Recreation  Areas  in  the  United  States, 
Bulletin  no.  565,  1932. 
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to  be  well  over  one  billion  dollars,  and  for  operation  and  maintenance 
more  than  100,000,000  dollars  are  spent  annually.6  The  widespread  use 
of  the  parks  by  all  classes  of  people  is  bringing  an  increasing  strain  upon 
their  resources,  especially  during  the  week  ends  of  the  summer  months, 
and  is  strengthening  the  popular  demand  for  more  extensive  park 
development. 

A  recent  trend  in  municipal  systems  is  the  acquirement  of  tracts  of 
land  for  park  purposes  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  Improved 
means  of  transportation  have  greatly  extended  the  distances  which 
people  can  travel  comfortably  in  quest  of  recreation;  and  as  a  result  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  extensive  park  areas  adjacent  to  cities  where 
leisure  can  be  enjoyed  in  rural  surroundings.  In  1930,  186  cities,  located 
in  41  states,  reported  381  outlying  parks  containing  89,196  acres.7  The 
park  resources  of  some  of  the  largest  metropolitan  centers  have  recently 
been  supplemented  by  county  and  state  parks  so  located  as  to  be  avail- 
able to  urban  residents.  The  Cook  County  Forest  Preserves  near  Chicago, 
the  Westchester  County  Park  System  and  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
near  New  York  City,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  parks  are  examples  of 
extensive  park  reservations  in  metropolitan  regions.  This  enlargement 
of  the  recreational  areas  of  urban  centers  is  especially  important  in  view  of 
the  growing  popularity  of  golf  and  other  games  and  sports  that  require 
extensive  space  for  their  enjoyment.  The  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
of  distance  has  been  accompanied  by  changes  in  recreational  facilities 
and  activities  adapted  to  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  people. 

Development  of  Children's  Playgrounds.8 — Along  with  the  growth 
of  municipal  parks,  there  has  been  a  widespread  movement  to  provide 
public  playgrounds  for  children  living  in  the  congested  districts  of  large 
cities.  The  initial  impetus  for  this  movement  came  from  private  philan- 
thropy, but  its  later  development  has  been  under  governmental  auspices, 
usually  under  park  boards,  municipal  recreation  departments  and  school 
authorities.  Very  few  public  playgrounds  were  in  existence  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  and  by  1910  the  playground  movement  had  begun 
to  make  headway  in  only  about  180  cities.9 

6  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Park  Recreation  Areas  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin 
no.  462,  1928. 

7  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Park  Recreation  Areas  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin 
no.  565,  1932. 

8  See  additional  materials  in  Chap.  XV. 

9  This  and  the  following  information  concerning  playgrounds  has  been  compiled  from 
the  yearbooks  of  the  National  Recreation  Association.  The  number  of  cities  reporting 
playgrounds  and  the  number  of  playgrounds  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  given  by 
the  National  Recreation  Association.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  this  chapter 
towns  under  2,500  population  are  excluded,  as  well  as  all  Canadian  cities.  Moreover,  the 
totals  given  in  the  yearbooks  frequently  include  towns  and  small  cities  about  which  there 
is  not  sufficient  information  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  statistical  tables  from  which 
this  chapter  was  compiled. 
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TABLE  1. — CITIES  OF  2,500  POPULATION  OR  MORE  REPORTING  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 
AND  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  PLAYGROUNDS,  1910-1930° 


Year 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds 

Public  playgrounds 

Number 

Percent  of 
all  cities 

Percent 
increase  by 
decades 

Number 

Number  per 
100,000  urban 
population 

Percent 
increase  by 
decades 

1910  
1920  

180 
428 
695 

7.5 
15.4 
22.0 

137.  7 
62.3 

1,300 
4,139 
7,240 

3.0 
7.6 
10.5 

218.3 
74.9 

1930  

0  Compiled  from  the  yearbooks  of  the  National  Recreation  Association  and  the  volumes  on  population  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  years  indicated. 

In  1920  the  cities  above  2,500  population  that  maintained  public 
playgrounds  numbered  428.  In  1930  they  had  increased  to  695.  During 
this  ten  year  period  the  number  of  playgrounds  grew  from  4,139  to  7,240, 
a  gain  of  74.9  percent.  Their  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than  city 
population,  for  in  1910  there  were  3  playgrounds  per  100,000  urban 
population;  in  1920,  7.6  per  100,000;  and  in  1930, 10.5.  While  this  progress 
may  seem  commendable,  three-fourths  of  the  cities,  mostly  those  belong- 
ing to  the  smaller  population  classes,  failed  to  report  any  playgrounds  in 
1930.  In  that  year  there  was  an  average  of  less  than  one  playground  for 
every  3,000  urban  children. 

Public  playgrounds  were  first  intended  for  use  during  the  summer 
vacation  only,  and  the  great  majority  still  remain  seasonal  in  character. 
In  1910,  17.6  percent  of  the  playgrounds  reported  were  operating  on  a 
year  round  schedule,  and  in  1930  the  percentage  belonging  to  this  class 
had  increased  to  only  18.2.  Climatic  factors,  of  course,  partly  explain  the 
continued  emphasis  upon  seasonal  use  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  summer 
playgrounds  are  frequently  found  in  cities  located  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  year  round  outdoor  play  is  not  hampered  by  inclement 
weather.  The  recent  development  of  facilities  for  outdoor  winter  sports  in 
the  north,  and  the  building  of  field  houses  in  the  parks  of  some  of  the 
large  cities  are  indications  of  a  growing  tendency  to  make  public  provision 
for  play  throughout  the  year. 

Emphasis  in  playground  construction  has  been  changing  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  facilities  for  different  kinds  of  games.  The  earlier  play- 
grounds had  some  open  space  for  team  games,  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
provide  for  a  large  variety  of  sports  of  this  type.  Attention  centered 
mainly  upon  play  activities  which  required  a  minimum  of  equipment  and 
little  in  the  way  of  specially  constructed  grounds.  In  1910,  only  a  small 
number  of  special  playground  activities  formed  a  part  of  the  regular 
program,  but  in  1930  they  had  become  so  numerous  and  diversified  that 
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they  occupied  a  position  of  importance  closely  rivaling  that  held  by  the 
more  traditional  types  of  games  and  sports.  Among  some  of  the  most 
popular  special  activities  now  carried  on  by  playgrounds  are  art  work, 
badge  tests,  folk  dancing,  social  dancing,  handicraft,  holiday  celebrations, 
model  aircraft,  motion  pictures,  nature  study,  band  concerts,  community 
singing,  pageants  and  plays. 

When  the  first  playgrounds  were  established,  the  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  children's  play  would  proceed  satisfactorily  if  suitable 
facilities  were  provided.  Later  experience  proved  that  without  competent 
supervision  by  play  leaders  the  playgrounds  were  almost  a  complete 
failure.  In  1910,  the  number  of  play  supervisors  employed  was  3,345  and 
20  years  later  they  had  increased  to  24,949.  Between  1920  and  1930  the 
number  of  supervisors  considerably  more  than  doubled  while  the  number 
of  playgrounds  increased  75  percent,  showing  an  unmistakable  trend  in 
the  direction  of  better  supervision  of  playgrounds  by  persons  technically 
trained  for  their  task. 

Public  School  Recreational  Facilities. — While  the  school  yard  has 
traditionally  been  a  part  of  the  American  public  school  plant,  adequate 
play  space  for  all  children  has  but  recently  been  considered  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  the  educational  program.  Unfortunately,  the  small  school  yards  of 
a  generation  ago  are  still  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  and  in  many  cases 
their  size  has  suffered  a  reduction  through  the  erection  of  additional  school 
buildings.  According  to  a  recent  survey  20  percent  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  to  100,000  had  no  play- 
grounds and  scarcely  50  percent  of  the  city  high  schools  were  provided 
with  either  playgrounds  or  athletic  fields.10 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  over  the  small 
amount  of  play  space  provided  by  the  public  schools  has  resulted  in  a 
tendency  to  secure  more  ample  grounds  especially  when  erecting  school 
buildings  in  new  locations.  By  1930  at  least  eight  states  had  passed  laws 
which  set  up  minimum  requirements  for  school  playgrounds.  State  boards 
of  education  in  twenty  states  have  adopted  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  size  of  school  sites.  The  areas  required  by  statute  or  regulations  of 
state  boards  vary  from  one  to  six  acres  for  elementary  schools  and  from 
two  to  ten  acres  for  high  schools.11  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  more 
recently  built  schools  located  in  small  cities  or  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  large  cities  these  minimum  standards  have  been  attained,  and  in  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  have  been  greatly  exceeded.  The  enlargement 
of  the  older  school  grounds,  however,  is  proceeding  very  slowly. 

10  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Marie  M.  Ready,  Physical  Education  in  City  Public 
Schools,  Physical  Education  series,  no.  10,  1929,  pp.  92-93,  99. 

11  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Marie  M.  Ready,  School  Playgrounds,  Pamphlet  no.  10, 
1930,  pp.  4-9.  See  also  discussion  of  this  report  in  Chap.  VII. 
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Recognition  of  the  need  for  indoor  recreation  space  during  inclement 
weather  has  become  general  enough  during  recent  years  to  modify  the 
architecture  of  school  buildings.  Either  a  gymnasium,  or  an  auditorium 
that  can  be  used  as  a  gymnasium,  is  now  regarded  as  standard  equipment 
for  public  schools.  Playrooms  and,  less  frequently,  swimming  pools  are 
also  included  in  modern  school  plants.  Unfortunately,  many  thousands  of 
old  school  buildings  do  not  contain  adequate  facilities  for  indoor  recrea- 
tion; they  were  built  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  recreational  equipment 
was  less  keenly  felt.  A  survey  made  during  1926-1927  showed  that  only 
30  percent  of  the  schools  reporting  in  410  cities  had  gymnasiums.12 
Forty-eight  percent  of  the  schools  reported  neither  gymnasium  nor  play- 
rooms and  presumably  had  made  no  provision  for  indoor  games.  Swim- 
ming pools  were  provided  in  one  or  more  of  the  public  schools  in  23  percent 
of  the  cities  studied.  While  provision  for  indoor  recreation  in  the  public 
schools  is  apparently  on  the  increase,  it  seems  to  be  lagging  behind  the 
development  of  grounds  for  outdoor  games. 

State  and  Federal  Provisions  for  Recreation. — Public  interest  in  state 
parks  and  forests  began  to  develop  during  the  opening  years  of  the  present 
century,  although  it  was  not  until  the  last  decade  that  rapid  expansion 
resulted.  In  1928  state  reservations  comprised  approximately  four  and  one 
half  million  acres,  more  than  half  of  which  were  located  in  the  state  of 
New  York.13  While  the  majority  of  the  state  governments  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  setting  aside  lands  for  recreational  use,  the  movement  has 
made  its  greatest  advances  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states  where  the 
dense  population  and  the  lack  of  national  parks  make  a  development  of 
this  kind  especially  appropriate.  Many  reservations  have  been  equipped 
with  conveniences  for  campers  and  tourists  and  are  becoming  popular 
places  for  week  end  trips  from  neighboring  cities. 

The  national  park  system  now  comprises  22  parks  with  a  total  area 
of  8,027,216  acres.  Since  1920  five  of  these  parks  have  been  acquired  and 
three  additional  parks  have  been  designated  for  future  development. 
These  parks  are  unequally  distributed  through  the  country,  the  majority 
being  located  in  the  west.  Formerly  the  parks  attracted  very  few  visitors 
because  they  were  not  easily  accessible  and  offered  few  facilities  for 
tourists.  During  the  past  15  years,  however,  motor  roads  have  been  built, 
camp  sites  provided,  hotels  and  lodges  constructed,  and  efforts  made 
to  provide  recreational  facilities.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the 
administration  and  improvement  of  the  national  parks  have  increased 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  approximately  one  million  to  twelve 

18  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Marie  M.  Ready,  Physical  Education  in  City  Public 
Schools,  Physical  Education  Series,  no.  10,  1929. 

13  Nelson,  Beatrice  W.,  State  Recreation  Parks,  Forests,  and  Game  Preserves,  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1928,  pp.  430-431.  For  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  forests  for  recreation,  see  Chap.  II. 
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million  dollars.  For  roads  and  trails  within  these  parks  the  expenditures 
since  1925  amount  to  $22,500,000. 14 

TABLE  2. — VISITORS  TO  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  1910-1931* 


Year 

Number  of  visitors  (in 
thousands) 

Year 

Number  of  visitors  (in 
thousands) 

To  National 
Parks 

To  National 
Forests 

To  National 
Parks 

To  National 
Forests 

1910              

199 
920 
1,761 

4,833 
15,280 

1930 

2,775 
3,152 

31,905 

1920  
1925  

1931  

a  Compiled  from  Annual  Report*  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  parks  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  visitors  during  recent  years.  In  1910,  the  visitors  num- 
bered 198,606,  while  in  1930  they  reached  a  total  of  2,774,561,  an  increase 
of  thirteen-fold.15  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stream  of  visitors  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  period  of  financial  depression,  the  rate  of  increase 
being  slightly  greater  for  1929-1931  than  it  was  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  present  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  developing  new 
parks  and  in  making  more  adequate  provision  for  the  recreational  use  of 
those  already  established  is  especially  appropriate  in  view  of  the  growing 
demand  for  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life. 

The  national  forests,  which  in  1931  had  a  gross  area  of  185,251,582 
acres,  offer  many  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping,  and 
have  been  widely  used  as  summer  recreation  grounds  during  recent  years. 
The  Forest  Service  offers  the  public  the  use  of  the  forests  without 
charge,  the  only  restrictions  being  those  designed  to  decrease  fire  hazards 
and  eliminate  water  pollution.  Nearly  1,750  camp  grounds  have  been  set 
aside  and  at  least  partially  equipped  with  facilities  essential  to  public 
health  and  convenience.  As  a  result  of  this  liberal  policy  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  each  year.  In  1917,  the 
first  year  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  number 
of  visitors,  3,160,000  people  made  use  of  such  forests  for  some  form  of 
recreation.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of  visitors  increased  from 
4,832,671  to  31,904,45216  or  more  than  six-fold. 

While  the  administration  of  the  national  forests  has  been  viewed 
chiefly  as  a  problem  of  conservation,  the  recent  emphasis  upon  their 
recreational  use  has  brought  them  more  prominently  to  public  attention. 
The  present  interest  in  camping  and  outdoor  life  has  led  to  the  suggestion 

14  TL  S.  National  Park  Service,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1915-1930. 
16  Ibid.,  1910-1930. 

16  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Forester,  1920-1930. 
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that  their  acreage  be  increased,  or  at  least  that  greater  restrictions  be 
placed  upon  the  sale  of  timber.  As  one  step  toward  meeting  this  situation, 
the  federal  Forest  Service  has  recently  adopted  the  policy  of  setting 
aside  so-called  primitive  areas  in  each  of  the  forest  regions  so  that  exten- 
sive forests  of  the  wilderness  type  will  always  be  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  camp  life  under  natural  conditions.  Whether  it  is  possible 
or  desirable  to  go  farther  than  this  in  preserving  the  forests  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  is  difficult  to  say.  A  more  rapid  commercial  exploitation 
of  national  forest  lands  is  urged  by  those  in  a  position  to  profit  by  such  a 
policy.  Perhaps  a  general  plan  can  be  worked  out  which  will  permit  a 
legitimate  use  of  the  timber  without  destroying  the  forests  as  places  of 
recreation. 

II.    TRAVEL   AND    OUTDOOR   LIFE 

No  aspect  of  modern  recreation  is  more  remarkable  then  the  streams 
of  travel  which  flow  from  urban  centers  into  the  surrounding  countryside 
and  more  distant  regions,  carrying  with  them  crowds  of  week  end  and 
seasonal  vacationists  who  seek  rest,  relaxation  and  diversion  through 
change  of  scene,  or  perhaps  find  their  enjoyment  in  travel  itself.  At  a 
time  when  urbanization  has  been  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate, 
the  rapid  development  of  automobile  transportation  has  greatly  facili- 
tated travel.  Tens  of  thousands  spend  their  leisure  in  touring,  camping, 
picnicking,  hiking,  mountain  climbing,  hunting,  fishing,  sailing,  motor 
boating,  playing  on  the  beaches,  plunging  into  swimming  pools  and 
participating  in  other  pastimes  of  the  sea,  lake,  hill  and  forest.  Since 
these  outdoor  recreations  are  essentially  non-competitive  and  therefore 
of  little  news  value,  reports  of  such  activities  are  crowded  off  the  sports 
pages  by  games  in  which  championships  are  at  stake.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
easy  to  underestimate  the  scope  of  such  outdoor  activity  and  the  important 
role  it  plays  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  nation. 

Automobile  Pleasure  Travel. — By  the  year  1915  motor  cars  had 
become  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  a  considerable  part  of  the  vacation 
travelers,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  World  War  that  the  automobile 
began  really  to  revolutionize  the  recreational  habits  of  the  people. 
Through  large  scale  production  of  moderate  priced  cars  automobiles  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  millions.  In  1921  there  were  more  than 
nine  million  registered  passenger  automobiles,  taxicabs  and  buses  in  the 
United  States.  Five  years  later  the  figure  had  doubled,  and  in  1930  it 
reached  approximately  twenty-three  million. 

The  progress  in  highway  construction  has  been  equally  remarkable. 
Between  1914  and  1930  the  mileage  of  rural  highways  with  a  high  type 
of  surface  increased  from  14,442  to  125,708. 17 

17  See  Chap.  IV  for  detailed  data  on  highway  construction. 
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Automobile  touring  has  assumed  enormous  proportions  during  recent 
years.  In  1930,  92  percent  of  the  visitors  to  the  national  forests  and  85 
percent  of  the  visitors  to  the  national  parks  used  automobiles  as  their 
means  of  conveyance.  Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  parks 
in  1916,  the  first  year  records  were  kept,  numbered  14,975.  In  1920,  the 
number  of  cars  had  increased  to  128,074;  and  in  1931  they  reached  the 
total  of  897,038. 18  The  increase  in  touring  can  also  be  noted  in  the  vaca- 
tion flow  of  traffic  into  Canada.  United  States  automobiles  crossing  the 
border  into  Canada,  on  two  to  thirty  day  permits  for  touring  purposes, 
numbered  128,696  in  1921.  Ten  years  later  cars  of  this  description  totaled 
1,297,030,  an  increase  of  slightly  less  than  ten-fold.  Assuming  that  there 
were  on  an  average  3.3  persons  per  car,  more  than  4  million  people  from 
the  United  States  motored  into  Canada  in  1930,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  doubtless  pleasure  seeking  tourists.19  The  Research  Department  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association  estimated  that  45,000,000  people 
took  vacation  motor  tours  in  this  country  during  1929.20  In  1930  this 
vacation  travel,  according  to  their  estimates,  declined  between  10  and  15 
percent,  apparently  because  of  the  depression.  The  speeding  up  of  the 
automobile  and  modern  surfacing  of  highways  make  a  250  mile  daily 
journey  as  common  and  as  comfortable  as  was  a  100  mile  jaunt  a  decade 
ago.  The  typical  vacation  of  thousands  of  motor  enthusiasts  is  spent  on 
the  road,  with  brief  stops  at  points  of  special  interest,  the  journey  itself 
being  an  important  part  of  the  vacation. 

Of  even  greater  significance  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  recrea- 
tional programs  are  short  automobile  trips  within  the  community  or  to 
adjacent  places  during  the  daily  hours  of  leisure.  At  the  close  of  the  work- 
ing day,  drives  can  be  made  to  bathing  beaches,  outlying  parks,  golf 
courses  and  pleasure  resorts  that  would  have  been  much  less  accessible 
in  the  days  before  motor  cars  were  in  general  use.  The  automobile  has 
greatly  extended  the  borders  of  the  local  recreational  community,  thereby 
multiplying  opportunities  for  the  daily  enjoyment  of  lesiure.  At  the  same 
time  this  growing  mobility  is  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  cost 
of  recreation.  Our  total  bill  for  pleasure  travel  already  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  type  of  leisure  time  activity. 

Types  of  Outdoor  Recreation. — The  growing  interest  in  the  out  of 
doors  can  be  seen  in  such  popular  leisure  time  activities  as  camping, 
hunting,  fishing  and  water  sports.  The  rapid  growth  of  cities  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  appreciation  of  camp  life.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  there  have  been  established  approximately  1,350  commer- 
cially operated  camps  located  for  the  most  part  in  those  sections  of  the 

18  U.  S.  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Annual  Reports. 

19  Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  The  Tourist  Trade  in  Canada,  1930. 

20  Mimeographed  statement  issued  by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
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country  where  the  scenery  and  climate  offer  the  best  facilities  for  out- 
door life.21  Camps  of  this  kind  usually  cater  to  the  upper  middle  and 
wealthier  classes.  They  are  regarded  as  a  highly  satisfactory  means  of 
providing  wholesome  recreation  for  children  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  organized  camp  movement  has  made  its  greatest  advance  under 
the  auspices  of  character  building  and  welfare  organizations.  During 
recent  years  these  have  regularly  featured  camping  in  their  programs. 
According  to  figures  given  out  by  national  organizations  of  this  kind, 
there  were,  during  1929,  7,368  organized  camps  which  accommodated 
1,142,500  persons.22  The  recent  liberal  policy  of  the  state  and  national 
governments  in  providing  camp  sites  and  facilities  on  government  reserva- 
tions has  done  much  to  popularize  camping.  In  seventeen  of  the  national 
parks  for  which  reports  of  camping  are  available,  the  public  camps  in 
1931  were  used  by  approximately  750,000  people,  constituting  30  percent 
of  the  number  of  visitors  to  those  parks.  Of  the  visitors  to  the  national 
forests  who  remain  longer  than  one  day,  the  campers  outnumber  those 
who  stay  at  hotels.  During  1930  the  National  Forest  Service  reported 
1,980,736  campers.23 

Still  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  outdoor  recreation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  army  of  hunters  and  fishermen.  During  the  season  1928- 
1929,  6,428,761  hunting  and  5,318,104  fishing  licenses  were  issued  by 
the  various  state  governments.24  Since  these  figures  include  approximately 
4,500,000  combination  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  people  licensed  to  engage  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sports  would  be  at  least  seven  and  a  quarter  million.  This  number 
by  no  means  includes  all  those  who  hunt  and  fish,  for  children  under 
15  years  of  age,  war  veterans,  and  people  hunting  and  fishing  on  their 
own  premises  ordinarily  are  not  required  to  have  licenses.  Through 
improved  roads  and  automobiles  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  are  far 
more  accessible  than  ever  before.  These  sports  have  already  developed 
to  the  point  where  they  involve  surprisingly  large  expenditures.  The 
value  of  sporting  firearms  manufactured  each  year  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  golf  goods;  more  fishing  rods  and  reels  than  tennis  rackets  are 
manufactured.  The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life  Resources  estimates  that  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  for  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  fishing  tackle,  canoes, 
tents,  and  other  equipment  used  in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  for  transpor- 

21  Handbook  of  Summer  Camps,  An  Annual  Survey,  Porter  Sargent,  ed.,  Boston,  1924- 
1931. 

22  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  Ill,  p.  169,  New  York,  1930. 

23  U.  S.  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Annual  Reports. 

24  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1931,  p.  1053;  U.  S. 
Fisheries  Bureau,  Propagation  and  Distribution  of  Food  Fishes,  Document  no.  1098,  1930, 
p.  1132. 
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tation  to  and  from  fishing  and  hunting  grounds.26  So  great  is  the  popular 
interest  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  these  sports  can  only 
yield  diminishing  returns.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  alike  concerning  the  rapid  decrease  of  wild  life, 
especially  in  the  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  country.  It  now  seems 
possible  that  hunting  and  fishing  may  in  the  near  future  die  out  as  popular 
sports  for  the  general  public  and  be  available  only  to  those  able  to  hold 
memberships  in  exclusive  clubs  with  resources  sufficient  to  purchase 
fishing  rights  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  control  their  own  game  preserves. 
Such  a  decline  seems  inevitable  unless  a  more  effective  program  of  wild 
life  conservation  is  devised. 

Another  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  is  the 
widespread  development  of  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  water  sports. 
There  is  an  increasing  recreational  use  of  municipal  water  fronts  which 
have  been  traditionally  regarded  as  chiefly  valuable  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes.  Between  1923  and  1930  the  number  of  cities 
of  over  2,500  population  reporting  public  bathing  beaches  increased 
from  127  to  218,  while  the  number  of  beaches  during  this  period  grew 
from  260  to  408.  The  popularity  of  the  beaches  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  81  of  the  218  cities  maintaining  public  beaches  in  1930  reported 
an  attendance  of  39,473,637,  an  average  of  nearly  500,000  per  city, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  average  reported  in  1927.26  The  attendance 
in  Chicago  was  approximately  7,000,000  during  the  summer  of  1930. 
Since  1905  the  number  has  increased  six-fold,  and  between  1925  and 
1930  the  attendance  doubled.27 

While  commercial  and  private  exploitation  of  water  front  areas  has 
been  a  serious  factor  in  limiting  the  further  development  of  public  bathing 
beaches,  the  problem  of  water  pollution  has  been  increasingly  troublesome 
to  the  point,  in  many  cases,  of  making  entirely  impracticable  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  recreational  resource.  The  contamination  of  both  coastal  and 
inland  waters  by  the  discharge  of  oil  from  steamers  and  by  the  dumping  of 
untreated  sewage  is  being  dealt  with  by  legislation,  but  as  yet  the 
problem  has  by  no  means  been  solved.  In  the  meantime,  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  are  rapidly  growing  in  number  as  substitutes  for  bathing 
beaches.  In  1930,  the  number  of  public  swimming  pools  reported  in  the 
yearbook  of  the  National  Recreation  Association  was  985,  an  increase  of 
80  percent  since  1923.  Moreover,  it  is  the  outdoor  rather  than  the  indoor 
pool  that  is  now  most  frequently  built.  There  was  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  cities  reporting  public  indoor  pools  between  the  years  1928  and 
1930,  while  the  cities  reporting  outdoor  pools  increased  during  this  two 

26  U.  S.  Congress,  Wild  Life  Conservation,  Senate  Report  1329,  71st  Cong.  3d.  Sess., 
Serial  no.  9324,  p.  6. 

26  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Recreation  Association. 

27  Annual  reports  of  South  Park,  Lincoln  Park,  and  City  Beaches,  Chicago. 
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year  period  from  266  to  340.  The  American  Association  of  Pools  and 
Beaches  estimates  that  there  are  more  than  3,500  public  and  private 
swimming  pools  in  the  United  States. 

Another  type  of  recreation  is  the  use  of  water  craft  for  pleasure 
purposes.  The  recent  popularity  of  boating  has  come  about  largely 
through  the  development  of  the  motor  boat,  especially  small  outboard  and 
inboard  types,  which,  like  less  expensive  automobiles,  can  be  owned  by 
persons  of  moderate  means.  The  number  of  registered  motor  boats  under 
16  gross  tons  was  248,448  in  1930,  at  least  75  percent  of  which  were  used 
for  pleasure  purposes.  This  number  does  not,  of  course,  include  all  the 
motor  boats  of  small  size,  since  many  fail  to  register  in  compliance  with 
the  law  and  those  under  16  feet  in  length  are  not  required  to  register.28 
Further  evidence  of  the  trend  is  the  fact  that  documented  yachts  increased 
118  percent,  and  registered  motor  boats  under  16  gross  tons  about  90 
percent  between  1920  and  1930. 29  This  advance  in  motor  boating,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  wider  use  of  older  forms  of  water 
craft  for  pleasure  purposes.  According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  the 
sailboats,  rowboats,  and  canoes  constructed  in  1929  were  one-third  less  in 
number  than  in  1925,  while  the  motor  boats  under  5  gross  tons  increased 
during  this  same  period  more  than  ten-fold.30  This  change  in  the  type  of 
pleasure  boat  is  especially  important  since  it  has  greatly  increased  the 
cost  of  boating  and  is  another  indication  of  the  trend  toward  forms  of 
recreation  that  require  heavy  expenditures. 

III.    ATHLETIC   SPORTS   AND   GAMES 

The  first  important  development  of  interest  in  athletic  sports  and 
games  occurred  in  this  country  in  the  decades  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War.  Prior  to  that  time  the  emphasis  had  been  upon  the  German 
and  Swedish  systems  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  so  widely  used  in 
Europe  as  a  means  for  physical  health  and  recreation.  In  America  these 
formal  physical  exercises  failed  to  take  root.  The  American  youth  has 
insisted  that  his  physical  training  come  from  sports  and  games.  His  urge 
to  battle  for  some  common  cause,  his  desire  to  act  upon  his  own  initiative 
rather  than  upon  formal  commands,  find  a  natural  outlet  in  competitive 
games.  The  typical  American  is  not  interested  in  play  for  the  sake  of  play 
alone;  there  must  be  some  ulterior  motive  in  the  game,  usually  victory  for 
himself,  for  some  organization,  or  for  some  institution. 

In  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century  this  interest  in  competi- 
tive sports  had  developed  sufficiently  to  attract  public  attention.  Inter- 
collegiate athletics  and  professional  baseball  gained  their  first  real  momen- 

28  Data  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Navigation,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

29  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Merchant  Marine  Statistics,  1930,  pp.  49-50. 

30  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1927,  1929. 
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turn  during  this  period  and  proved  to  be  the  forerunners  of  the  athletic 
sports  now  enjoying  general  popularity. 

The  past  fifteen  years  appear  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  second 
expansion  of  interest  in  outdoor  games  and  athletic  contests.  Whereas 
the  earlier  period  may  be  characterized  as  an  era  when  athletics  were 
brought  within  reach  of  the  few,  this  second  period  stands  out  because 
of  its  emphasis  upon  athletics  for  the  many.  The  development  of  a  com- 
pelling interest  in  adult  recreation  is  apparently  one  of  the  by-products 
of  the  World  War.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  there  is  an  insistent 
demand  that  ample  facilities  for  sports  and  games  be  provided  for  all  of 
the  people.  Athletic  fields,  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts  have  increased 
more  rapidly  during  the  past  decade  than  have  children's  playgrounds. 
Governmental  as  well  as  private  resources  have  been  called  upon  in  the 
effort  to  provide  the  space  and  equipment  needed  for  the  variety  of  sports 
and  games  now  occupying  such  an  important  place  in  leisure  time 
activities. 

Trend  Toward  Active  Participation  in  Games  and  Sports. — Before  the 
World  War  golf  had  made  little  headway  outside  of  the  larger  cities  and 
was  played  chiefly  by  those  able  to  hold  membership  in  country  clubs. 
Between  1916  and  1923  golf  courses  in  the  United  States  grew  from  743  to 
1,903,  an  increase  of  156.5  percent.  This  extraordinary  increase  of  golf 
courses  was  not  merely  maintained,  but  was  surpassed  during  the  succeed- 
ing seven  year  period,  for  in  1930  they  numbered  5,856,  a  gain  of  207.7 
percent.31 

While  the  great  majority  of  these  golf  courses  are  private,  a  rapidly 
growing  number  are  municipally  owned  and  open  to  the  general  public. 
In  1910,  24  public  golf  courses  were  in  operation,  almost  all  of  which  were 
located  in  large  cities  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country. 
Between  1910  and  1920  such  courses  slightly  more  than  trebled  and  in 
1931,  according  to  figures  issued  by  Golfdom,  there  were  543  courses 
maintained  by  municipalities  in  46  states.32  In  spite  of  this  great  increase, 
municipal  golf  courses  have  not  been  built  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  popular  demand.  During  the  summer  months  the  public  courses 
ordinarily  have  continual  streams  of  players  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  in 
some  places  reservations  must  be  made  a  week  in  advance.  The  failure  of 
municipal  golf  courses  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  number  of  golf 
enthusiasts  has  given  rise  to  the  daily  fee  course  operated  on  a  commercial 
basis.  There  were  approximately  700  of  these  pay  as  you  play  courses 

31  The  Golf  Market,  published  by  Golfdom,  Chicago,  1929  and  1930  editions. 

32  The  Golf  Market,  op.  cit.  1931-1932  edition.  Municipal  Golf  Courses  in  the  United 
States,  issued  by  the  Public  Links  Section  of  the  United  States  Golf  Association,  contains  a 
descriptive  list  of  291  municipal  courses  operating  in  1930,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  list  is 
not  complete. 
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in  1931,  practically  all  of  which  were  constructed  during  the  preceding 
ten  years.33 

Attracting  vast  throngs,  golf  has  developed  into  a  great  business 
enterprise  involving  many  millions  of  dollars  for  its  annual  maintenance. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  the  value  of  golf  equipment 
manufactured  in  1929  amounted  to  $21,067,216,  or  37.4  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  sporting  and  athletic  goods  manufactured  in  that  year.  The 
more  than  5,000  golf  courses  require  between  400,000  and  500,000  acres 
of  land,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  located  either  within  or  adjacent 
to  cities  where  land  values  are  high.  The  value  of  golf  courses  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  $850,000,000.34  About  90  percent  of  the 
golf  courses  belong  to  private  clubs,  many  of  which  maintain  expensive 
club  houses  and  charge  high  fees.  The  cost  of  golf  to  the  million  or  more 
members  of  these  clubs  mounts  to  a  stupendous  figure. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  expansion  of  golf  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  game  has  swept  over  the  country.  As  recently  as  1916  there  were 
4  states  with  no  golf  courses,  16  states  with  less  than  five  each,  28 
states  each  of  which  had  fewer  than  10  courses,  and  only  one  state  with  as 
many  as  100.  In  1930,  there  was  only  one  state  with  less  than  10  courses, 
and  there  were  18  states  with  from  100  to  400  courses.35  Playing  facilities 
are  now  sufficiently  widespread  to  be  accessible  to  millions  of  people,  and 
many  new  courses  are  being  constructed  every  year. 

It  is  significant  that  golf  makes  such  heavy  demands  upon  space  that 
conveniently  located  golf  courses  cannot  be  provided  in  sufficient  numbers 
without  prohibitive  expense.  Moreover,  golf,  as  it  has  been  developed, 
is  an  expensive  game  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  capital  for  playing 
facilities,  as  well  as  a  considerable  expenditure  of  both  time  and  money 
on  the  part  of  individual  players.  Its  period  of  most  rapid  growth  coin- 
cided with  the  rise  of  a  business  cycle  when  plenty  of  money  was  available 
for  recreational  pursuits.  In  many  quarters  it  has  already  been  found 
necessary  to  curtail  some  of  the  extravagant  expenditures  during  the 
financial  depression.  The  expansion  of  the  game  may  be  less  rapid  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  it  is  likely  that  golf  will  tend  to  remain  a  sport  to 
be  enjoyed  by  a  limited  number  of  people. 

The  trend  toward  greater  participation  in  outdoor  sports  can  also 
be  seen  in  the  growing  popularity  of  tennis.  Clubs  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  increased  from  294  in  1920  to 
approximately  800  in  1930.  The  total  membership  of  these  clubs  is  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000  players  who  have  available  for  their  use  about 

33  The  Golf  Market,  op.  tit.,  1931-1932  edition. 

34  The  Golf  Market,  op.  tit.,  1930  edition. 

36  The  Golf  Market,  op.  tit.t  1929  and  1930  editions. 
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5,500  tennis  courts.36  This  by  no  means  covers  the  privately  maintained 
tennis  facilities,  for  there  are  many  country  clubs,  chiefly  interested  in 
golf,  that  provide  one  or  more  tennis  courts  for  their  members.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  golf  clubs  have  built  tennis 
courts  to  a  total  of  at  least  6,000.37 

Tennis  playing  facilities  have  been  still  further  expanded  during 
recent  years  through  the  inclusion  of  tennis  among  the  games  sponsored 
by  municipal  recreation  systems.  As  early  as  1905  the  South  Park  system 
in  Chicago  had  100  tennis  courts.  Ten  years  later  the  number  had  more 
than  trebled,  and  in  1930  Chicago  had  approximately  750  public  tennis 
courts.  The  number  of  public  tennis  courts  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  1930,  reported  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  was  8,167.  The  widespread  use  of  these  courts  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  in  1930,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the 
Public  Parks  Committee  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
more  than  1,200,000  public  park  tennis  players  in  this  country. 

Through  this  remarkable  growth  of  public  tennis  courts  the  game 
has  become  national  in  scope  and  is  played  by  all  classes  of  people.  Public 
tennis  courts  are  now  as  crowded  as  public  golf  courses,  the  number  of 
players  increasing  as  rapidly  as  playing  facilities  multiply.  Recent  im- 
portant trends  are  the  lengthening  of  the  playing  season  through  the 
construction  of  all  weather  courts,  and  the  use  of  night  illumination  which 
greatly  extends  the  hours  of  play.  Since  tennis  is  economical  in  the  use 
of  space,  and  is  a  game  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  varying  degrees 
of  skill,  it  is  well  adapted  to  urban  recreation  and  will  probably  expand 
until  it  outranks  other  athletic  sports  in  the  number  of  players  it  accom- 
modates. The  present  popularity  of  tennis  and  golf  seems  to  give  some 
indication  of  a  trend  away  from  bodily  contact  games  toward  those 
sports  which  allow  an  equal  and  companionable  participation  of  the 
sexes. 

In  most  parts  of  this  country  participation  in  sports  has  been  largely 
limited  to  the  summer  season.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  develop 
winter  sports  and  thereby  extend  the  playing  season  throughout  the 
year.  By  flooding  suitably  located  areas,  skating  and  hockey  rinks  are 
available  for  use  in  many  sections  when  temperatures  are  too  mild  for 
safe  skating  on  lakes  and  rivers.  This  not  only  extends  the  skating  sea- 
son but  it  also  makes  skating  possible  in  communities  where  there  are  no 
natural  bodies  of  water  and  removes  the  element  of  danger.  In  a  similar 
manner  snow  sports  have  been  given  a  wide  vogue  through  the  construc- 
tion of  toboggan  chutes  and  slides,  the  temporary  closing  to  traffic  of 

38  From  data  supplied  by  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  and  its  sectional 
associations. 

37  The  Golf  Market,  op.  tit.,  1930  edition. 
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streets  suitable  for  coasting,  and  the  building  of  trestles  for  ski  jumping 
in  localities  where  natural  inclines  are  not  available.  The  more  progressive 
recreation  departments,  in  cities  located  in  the  snow  belt,  organize  a 
program  of  winter  sports  with  meets  and  tournaments  that  attract 
thousands  of  participants.  National  parks  located  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
notably  Mt.  Rainier  and  Yosemite,  now  remain  open  the  year  round  and 
are  visited  during  the  winter  months  by  large  numbers  of  people  eager 
to  enjoy  skiing,  tobogganing,  and  similar  sports.  There  was  very  little 
demand  for  such  facilities  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  progress  made  in 
providing  them  is  largely  an  accomplishment  of  the  past  decade. 

Athletic  Sports  as  Public  Spectacles. — Evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  games,  played  by  both  professional  and  amateur  teams,  can  be  found  in 
the  increasing  size  of  grand  stands  and  stadia,  the  large  amount  of  space 
given  to  sports  by  newspapers,  and  the  broadcasting  of  games  play  by 
play  over  nationwide  networks  of  radio  stations.  Every  city  has  its 
athletes  whose  prowess  is  a  matter  of  local  pride  and  concern.  Following 
the  fortunes  of  favorite  teams  and  players  is  an  important  leisure  time 
pursuit  for  large  numbers  of  people. 

Among  athletic  sports  which  are  popular  public  spectacles,  college 
football  has  outstanding  public  support.38  The  whole  nation  demands 
information  concerning  victories  and  defeats  of  better  known  teams, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  more  successful  players  also  receive  wide 
publicity.  During  the  past  few  years,  in  spite  of  record  breaking  crowds 
at  some  of  the  games,  considerable  discussion  has  arisen  concerning  the 
future  of  college  football  and  its  possible  decline  in  public  favor.  Critics 
are  pointing  to  the  fact  that  students  in  general  seem  less  excited  than 
formerly  over  the  outcome  of  games,  and  that  the  public  quickly  loses 
interest  in  teams  which  fall  below  championship  caliber. 

In  order  to  get  facts  that  would  throw  light  on  this  situation,  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  records  of  football  attendance  and  receipts  for 
the  past  ten  years  from  the  leading  colleges  and  universities.39  There  was 
a  commendable  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  study  but  unfortunately 
few  institutions  have  satisfactory  records  on  football  attendance  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  49  institutions  replying  reported  that  attendance 
more  than  doubled  between  1921  and  1930,  the  increase  being  119  per- 
cent. Football  receipts,  as  reported  by  65  institutions,  grew  from  $2,696,- 
345  to  $8,363,674,  a  gain  of  210  percent.  Both  attendance  and  receipts 
increased  with  considerable  regularity  during  the  first  nine  years  of  this 
period,  with  a  sharp  falling  off  in  1930,  the  decline  over  the  preceding 
year  amounting  to  6  percent  in  the  case  of  admissions  and  9  percent  in 

38  On  athletics  and  education,  see  Chap.  VII. 

39  This  investigation  was  made  in  1931  as  a  part  of  this  study  of  recreational  trends, 
and  included  the  colleges  and  universities  that  have  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association. 
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receipts.  While  only  a  small  number  of  institutions  supplied  information 
on  this  phase  of  the  study,  the  reliability  of  the  results  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  they  included  a  large  number  of  the  leading  universities 
long  prominent  in  football  history.  Moreover,  reports  for  a  five  year 
period,  from  1926  to  1930,  which  were  received  from  88  institutions  in 
the  matter  of  attendance  and  from  102  institutions  covering  receipts, 
corroborate  in  a  striking  manner  the  results  secured  from  the  reports 
covering  the  ten  year  period.  Available  evidence,  therefore,  seems  to 
indicate  that  college  football  is  not  on  the  wane  unless  the  decline  in 
attendance  and  receipts  in  1930  represents  a  turning  of  the  tide.  The 
total  attendance  at  all  football  games  in  1930,  estimated  from  reports 
received  from  109  institutions,  was  approximately  10,300,000.  The 

TABLE  3. — COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  ATTENDANCE  AS  REPORTED  BY  49  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
RECEIPTS  AS  REPORTED  BY  65  INSTITUTIONS,  1921-1930° 


Year 

Attend- 
ance (in 
thou- 
sands) 

Index  of 
attend- 
ance 
(1921  = 
100) 

Receipts 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Index  of 
receipts 
(1921  = 
100) 

Year 

Attend- 
ance (in 
thou- 
sands) 

Index  of 
attend- 
ance 
(1921  = 
100) 

Receipts 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Index  of 
receipts 
(1921  = 
100) 

1921  

1,504 

100 

$2,696 

100 

1926  

2,658 

177 

$6,305 

234 

1922  
1923  
1924  

1,847 
2,083 
2,450 

123 
139 
163 

3,760 
3,926 
5,013 

139 
146 
186 

1927  
1928  
1929  

3,053 
3,317 
3,617 

203 
221 
241 

7,467 
8,176 
9,032 

277 
303 
335 

1925  

2,545 

169 

5,446 

202 

1930  

3,289 

219 

8,364 

310 

0  For  source  see  text  and  footnote  39. 

total  receipts,  computed  in  a  similar  way  from  data  furnished  by  129 
institutions,  could  not  have  been  less  than  $21,500,000.  The  average 
gross  receipts  per  school  in  1930  ranged  from  $5,565  for  colleges  of  less 
than  500  students  to  $245,417  for  universities  of  the  largest  size.  Of  the 
129  institutions  reporting  receipts  for  1930,  8  reported  gross  receipts  in 
excess  of  $500,000  each  and  33  reported  receipts  of  more  than  $100,000. 
Since  neither  the  curve  of  attendance  nor  the  curve  of  receipts  showed 
any  tendency  to  flatten  out  previous  to  1930,  there  is  reason  to  assume 
that  hard  times  rather  than  declining  interest  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
creased size  of  the  football  crowds. 

The  spectacular  increase  in  attendance  at  football  games  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  grand  stand  and 
stadium  building  far  surpassing  any  previous  development  of  this  kind. 
According  to  reports  from  135  institutions,  the  seating  facilities  for 
football  spectators  increased  from  929,523  in  1920  to  2,307,850  in  1930,  a 
gain  of  148  percent.  These  institutions  reported  74  concrete  stadia,  55  of 
which  had  been  built  since  1920.  Only  one  of  these  college  stadia  in  1920 
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had  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  70,000,  while  there  were  seven  in 
this  class  in  1930. 

In  so  far  as  present  evidence  indicates,  therefore,  football  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  passing  fad  which  will  soon  give  way  to  something  else. 
The  huge  investments  in  stadia,  which  must  be  paid  off  in  future  years, 
make  almost  inevitable  the  continued  approval  of  the  game  by  college 
administrative  authorities.  Its  capacity  to  produce  gate  receipts  and  its 
value  as  an  advertising  medium  are  assets  that  cannot  be  ignored.  More- 
over, the  game  itself  has  those  combat  elements  which  make  it  a  thrilling 
spectacle,  entirely  apart  from  the  colorful  features  provided  by  rival 
student  bodies.  Evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  growing  popularity 
of  professional  football  in  the  east  and  middle  west  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  possible  that  public  interest  may  eventually  shift  from 
college  to  professional  football  teams  because  of  the  superior  skill  of 
the  latter.  If  this  should  happen,  college  football  may  follow  college 
baseball  and  decline  as  a  public  spectacle,  becoming  a  game  of  no  more 
than  local  interest. 

That  grave  ills  have  resulted  from  the  stress  and  struggle  to  win 
football  championships  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  few  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  have  already  attempted  to  reorganize  their 
athletics  more  in  accord  with  general  student  welfare  and  educational 
ideals.  What  may  ultimately  develop  from  the  long  and  insistent  agitation 
against  the  alleged  over  emphasis  on  college  football  cannot  accurately  be 
predicted  at  this  time. 

Professional  baseball,  which  has  for  many  years  provided  public 
spectacles  of  great  interest  to  thousands  of  people,  is  already  showing 
the  effect  of  growing  competition  with  other  sports  and  amusements. 
More  than  ten  million  people  attended  the  games  of  the  two  major  leagues 
during  the  season  of  1930,  approximately  a  million  more  than  in  1920, 
but  this  increase  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  in  the  11 
cities  in  which  these  leagues  operate.  While  the  population  increased  20.5 
percent  in  these  cities  between  1920  and  1930,  the  attendance  at  games 
made  a  gain  of  only  11.5  percent.  The  curve  of  attendance  is  still  mount- 
ing upward  but  has  made  no  spectacular  rise  within  recent  years,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  college  football.  The  minor  leagues  of  professional 
baseball,  operating  in  cities  of  smaller  size  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
are  facing  a  much  more  serious  situation  as  far  as  public  support  is 
concerned.  The  three  leagues  belonging  to  Class  A  A,  the  highest  ranking 
division  among  the  minors,  have  had  a  marked  decline  since  1928,  and 
the  attendance  in  1930  was  considerably  less  than  in  1923.  Four  of  the 
smaller  leagues  suspended  operations  during  1930;  three  others  ex- 
perienced a  21  percent  decline  in  attendance  between  1927  and  1930.40 

40  Data  on  professional  baseball  was  supplied  by  the  two  major  leagues,  the  National 
Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues,  and  by  individual  minor  leagues. 
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While  the  throngs  attending  athletic  games  and  sports  leave  an 
impression  of  a  widespread  mania  to  be  amused  by  others,  it  is  in  fact 
becoming  difficult  to  maintain  public  interest  in  games  where  champion- 
ships are  not  at  stake  or  where  widely  known  and  popular  players  do  not 
participate.  In  professional  baseball  circles  it  is  now  recognized  that  a 
profitable  season  depends  upon  a  close  race  between  contesting  teams 
with  the  final  issue  always  in  doubt.  The  major  league  ball  parks  are 
crowded  to  full  capacity  during  the  world  series,  but  the  teams  that 
fall  behind  during  the  playing  season  attract  relatively  few  spectators. 
Similarly  the  curve  of  football  attendance  at  any  university  rises  and 
falls  each  year,  depending  upon  the  caliber  of  the  team  and  its  chance 
of  winning  a  championship.  Again,  professional  boxing  apparently 
reached  its  peak  in  1926  and  1927;  a  sharp  decline  followed  the  passing 
of  Dempsey  and  Tunney. 

TABLE  4. — ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  BASEBALL  GAMES  OF  THE  Two  MAJOR  LEAGUES  AND 
OF  THE  CLASS  AA  MINOR  LEAGUES,  1920-1930° 


Year 

Major  leagues 

Class  AA  minor  leagues 

Attendance 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Index  of 
attendance 
(1923  =  100) 

Attendance 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Index  of 
attendance 
(1923  =  100) 

1920  

9,134 
8,620 
8,824 
8,703 
9,605 
9,547 
9,838 
9,938 
9121 
9,592 
10,186 

105.0 
99.1 
101.4 
100.0 
110.4 
109.7 
113.0 
114.2 
104.8 
110.2 
117.0 

4,782 
5,304 
4,809 
5,123 
5,125 
5,353 
4,937 
4,616 

100.0 
110.9 
100.6 
107.1 
107.2 
111.9 
103.2 
96.5 

1921  

1922 

1923 

1924     

1925   

1926  

1927 

1928 

1929     . 

19SO.  ... 

0  Compiled  from  information  supplied  by  the  presidents  of  the  American  League,  the  National  League,  the 
American  Association,  the  International  League  and  the  Pacific  Coast  League. 

When  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  available  evidence,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Americans  are  becoming  a  nation  of  spectators 
who  prefer  to  watch  rather  than  to  play  games.  On  the  contrary,  interest 
in  sports  as  public  spectacles  has  already  been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  the  demand  for  more  adequate  playing  facilities  and  their  extensive 
use  by  the  public.  Moreover,  in  the  rise  of  American  athletic  sports,  the 
roles  of  participant  and  observer  have  been  combined  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  Attendance  at  professional  games  and  contests  has  stimulated 
interest  in  athletics  and  aided  in  developing  a  public  opinion  strong 
enough  to  secure  municipal  appropriations  for  athletic  fields,  playgrounds 
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and  golf  courses.  The  profits  from  college  football  are  often  the  funds 
which  make  possible  comprehensive  programs  of  intramural  athletics 
for  the  student  bodies.  The  extensive  construction  of  grand  stands  and 
stadia  has  greatly  multiplied  the  enjoyment  of  sports  by  both  participants 
and  spectators,  and  provided  entertainment  for  the  thousands  who  for 
various  reasons  cannot  actively  participate  in  sports  and  games. 

IV.    CLUBS   AND    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  emphasis  upon  organization  in  the  field  of  recreation  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  development  peculiarly  characteristic  of  recent 
years.  Community  studies  offer  adequate  evidence  of  the  important  role 
of  associations  and  clubs  in  the  recreational  life  of  people  fifty  or  more 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  social  organizations  that  now  have  a  wide  con- 
stituency were  well  under  way  long  before  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  Social,  athletic,  musical  and  dramatic  clubs  have  had  a  long 
history  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  growth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  present  trend  toward  organized  forms  of  recreation,  but  this  move- 
ment has  its  roots  deep  in  the  past.  The  multiplying  of  organizations 
of  this  nature  has  paralleled  increasing  population  and  apparently  has 
no  more  than  kept  pace  with  expansion  in  other  fields  of  human  activity. 

Organizations  in  the  Field  of  Sports  and  Games. — Many  kinds 
of  clubs  and  associations  have  been  organized  for  the  express  purposes  of 
bringing  together  those  who  desire  to  participate  in  some  particular 
sport  and  of  providing  the  necessary  playing  facilities.  Examples  of  these 
are  country  clubs,  golf  clubs,  fishing  clubs,  hunting  clubs,  and  a  host 
of  others.  Comprehensive  data  relating  to  the  growth  of  such  clubs  can- 
not be  obtained.  Some  measure  of  their  rapid  expansion,  however,  can 
be  secured  by  a  study  of  the  taxes  paid  by  these  organizations  to  the 
federal  government.  In  1921  when  a  federal  tax  of  ten  percent  on  all 

TABLE  5. — RECEIPTS  FROM  TAXES  ON  THE  DUES  OF  SOCIAL  AND  ATHLETIC  CLUBS,  1921- 

1930° 


Year 

Tax  receipts 
(in  thousands) 

Year 

Tax  receipts 
(in  thousands) 

1921 

$6,160 

1926  

$10,074 

1922 

6,615 

1927  

10,436 

1923 

7,171 

1928  

10,353 

1924                                 

8,010 

1929  

11,245 

1925 

8,691 

1930 

12  521 

0  Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  A  10  percent  tax  was  levied 
on  annual  dues  in  excess  of  $10.00  from  1921  to  1928  and  on  annual  dues  in  excess  of  $25.00  in  1929  and  1930. 

dues  of  more  than  ten  dollars  a  year  was  assessed  the  amount  received 
from  this  source  was  $6,159,817.  Ten  years  later,  when  federal  taxes 
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were  paid  only  by  clubs  having  annual  dues  of  more  than  $25,  thus  ex- 
empting many  clubs  that  had  previously  been  taxed,  the  total  tax 
receipts  amounted  to  $12,521,091,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent.41 Even  when  ample  allowance  is  made  for  increases  in  annual  dues, 
it  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  associations  of  this  type,  in  which 
country  and  golf  clubs  bulk  large,  have  at  least  doubled  their  income, 
if  not  their  members,  during  this  period. 

Closely  allied  with  these  local  recreational  clubs  are  the  various 
national  organizations  established  to  standardize  rules  and  regulations, 
control  conditions  of  competitive  play,  and  conduct  or  authorize  sectional 
and  national  tournaments  and  athletic  meets.  Among  the  many  impor- 
tant associations  of  this  sort  are  the  United  States  Golf  Association, 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
the  United  States,  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  American 
Olympic  Association,  Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  America,  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen,  Amateur  Billiard  Association  of 
America,  American  Skating  Union  of  the  United  States,  American  Canoe 
Association,  American  Snow  Shoe  Union,  National  Association  of  Scien- 
tific Angling  Clubs,  National  Cycling  Association,  National  Horse  Shoe 
Pitchers'  Association,  National  Ski  Association,  National  Amateur 
Casting  Association,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  and 
United  States  Football  Association.  A  sport  or  game  of  any  importance 
must  have  not  only  its  local  clubs  but  its  sectional  and  national  associa- 
tions to  guide  its  development  and  safeguard  its  interests.  Without  such 
organization,  a  modern  sport  could  not  maintain  its  status;  it  would 
lack  the  machinery  for  orderly  competition  between  different  groups. 
While  such  national  organizations  are  by  no  means  a  new  device,  the 
present  widespread  development,  which  gives  them  almost  complete 
control  over  games  and  sports  of  every  description,  is  unprecedented. 

Besides  these  more  formal  organizations  there  are  many  informal 
social  clubs  such  as  bridge  and  dancing  clubs,  which  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  leisure  time  activities  of  every  community.  While  facts 
are  not  available  concerning  the  growth  of  clubs  of  this  kind,  the  recent 

TABLE  6.— PLAYING  CARDS  ON  WHICH  FEDERAL  TAX  WAS  PAID,  1900-1930° 


Year 

Number  of 
packs  (in 
thousands) 

Index  of  num- 
ber of  packs 
(1900  =  100) 

Year 

Number  of 
packs  (in 
thousands) 

Index  of  num- 
ber of  packs 
(1900  =  100) 

1900 

16,551 

100 

1920                     

38,606 

231 

1910                            

28,276 

169 

1930           

48,193 

289 

J  Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

41  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1921-1931. 
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increases  in  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards  gives  some  indication  of 
the  widespread  activities  of  bridge  and  other  card  clubs.  Federal  tax 
was  paid  in  1931  upon  49,329,062  packs  of  playing  cards.  The  production 
of  playing  cards  increased  nearly  three  times  during  the  past  thirty  years 
and  has  made  a  gain  of  27  percent  since  1920.42  The  removal  of  the  taboo 
against  dancing  in  most  social  circles  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  clubs  interested  in  this  form  of  recreation.  Informal 
groups  banded  together  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  life  now  form  a  rec- 
reational pattern  reaching  out  in  all  directions  and  including  a  growing 
number  of  people. 

Organizations  as  Leisure  Time  Devices. — In  addition  to  the  clubs 
and  associations  established  exclusively  for  recreational  purposes,  there 
are  other  organizations  whose  activities  occupy  the  leisure  time  of  their 
members  but  concern  themselves  with  the  attainment  of  weightier 
objectives  than  the  promotion  of  sports  and  games.  These  include  city 
clubs,  parent  teacher  associations,  federations  of  women's  clubs,  various 
types  of  improvement  associations,  fraternal  societies,  and  luncheon 
clubs.  Organizations  of  this  type  usually  come  into  existence  to  meet 
specific  needs  and  then  pass  through  a  life  cycle  of  varying  length  deter- 
mined by  their  flexibility  in  the  adjustment  of  their  programs  to  changing 
conditions.  Through  an  examination  of  the  development  of  fraternal 
societies  and  luncheon  clubs,  which  represent  old  and  new  types  of  leisure 
time  associations,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  changing 
role  and  present  status  of  organizations  of  this  kind. 

The  fraternal  society  movement,  as  far  as  organization  of  new  societies 
is  concerned,  is  primarily  a  product  of  the  19th  century.  The  establish- 
ment of  fraternal  insurance  societies  reached  its  peak  between  1890  and 

TABLE  7. — MEMBERSHIP  OF  FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES  BY  FIVE  YEAR  PERIODS,  1905-1930° 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

Masons6 

Other  non- 
insurance 
societies' 

Insurance 
societies* 

Year 

Masons* 

Other  non- 
insurance 
societies" 

Insurance 
societies* 

1905 

989 

3,696 

5,111 

1925       

3,174 

7,463 

10  766 

1910  

1,310 

4,823 

7,037 

1929  

3,484 

6,390 

10,896 

1915  

1,671 

5,468 

8,437 

1930  

3,505 

6,966 

10,124 

1920  

2,057 

6,640 

9,951 

«  Compiled  from  Statistics,  Fraternal  Societies,  Rochester,  New  York,  1905-1931. 

6  Includes  membership  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

e  Data  for  the  entire  period  were  available  only  for  the  following  societies:  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Independent  Order  of  the  Rechabites,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Foresters  of 
America,  and  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics. 

d  Includes  all  such  societies  reporting  in  the  years  indicated. 

42  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1900-1930. 
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1900.  Three-fourths  of  the  societies  of  this  type  had  their  origin  prior 
to  1900,  and  but  four  were  organized  during  the  past  decade.  The  lodges 
of  these  insurance  societies  reached  their  greatest  number  in  1925  and 
have  since  shown  a  marked  decline.  Their  membership,  however,  indi- 
cated an  increase  through  the  year  1929  and  then  fell  off  slightly  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  million  during  the  next  year.  Membership  in 
the  various  Masonic  orders  increased  fairly  rapidly  through  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  with  a  slump  in  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
past  decade.  A  study  of  the  membership  of  9  other  leading  fraternal 
organizations  not  primarily  insurance  societies  shows  that  their  member- 
ship doubled  between  1905  and  1925  but  declined  during  the  next  five 
year  period.  In  1930  their  membership  increased  9  percent  but  was  still 
500,000  less  than  in  1925. 43  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  fraternal  societies,  which  have  an  estimated  membership 
of  35,000,000,  are  reaching  the  peak  of  their  development  and  are  now 
facing  a  decline  as  leisure  time  institutions.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies 
have  lost  much  of  their  former  appeal.  There  is  widespread  complaint 
that  their  meetings  are  no  longer  well  attended.  Business  and  professional 
men  are  tending  to  transfer  their  interests  elsewhere.  Members  from  the 
working  classes,  who  still  cling  to  the  lodge,  are  likely  to  do  so  largely 
because  of  its  insurance  features. 

The  luncheon  club  movement  got  under  way  in  1910,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  sixteen  Rotary  clubs  into  a  federation  called  Rotary  Inter- 
national. Interest  in  luncheon  clubs  developed  slowly.  It  was  not  until 
1916  that  a  second  federation,  the  Kiwanis  International,  was  established. 
During  1917  the  luncheon  club  movement  began  to  expand  more  rapidly 
with  the  organization  of  the  Lions  International,  Civitan  International, 
and  the  International  Association  of  Gyro  Clubs.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  twenty-five  of  these  luncheon  club  federations,  the 
majority  of  which  were  established  between  1917  and  1922.  The  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  this  new  movement,  judged  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  member  clubs  of  the  various  federations,  has  occurred  during 
the  past  decade.  Between  1920  and  1929  the  local  Rotary  clubs  quad- 
rupled, the  Kiwanis  clubs  increased  seven-fold,  and  the  Lions  clubs  six- 
teen-fold.  These  three  federations  had  in  1929  a  total  of  6,839  clubs, 
almost  half  of  which  belonged  to  Rotary.  The  total  membership  of  the 
luncheon  clubs  is  approximately  500,000,  two-thirds  of  which  is  in  three 
federations,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions. 44  Membership  on  the  whole  has 
tended  recently  to  increase  much  less  rapidly  than  the  organization  of 
new  local  clubs,  because  of  rapid  expansion  of  the  movement  into  the 

"Statistics,  Fraternal  Societies,  Rochester,  New  York,  1905-1931;  Grand  Lodge  of 
Iowa,  A.F.  and  A.M.,  Annals,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1845-1931. 

44  Based  on  data  supplied  by  the  national  headquarters  of  these  clubs. 
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TABLE  8. — GROWTH  OF  CLUBS  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL,  KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  LIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  1917-1929° 


Year 

Rotary 

Kiwanis 

Liona 

Clubs 

Membership 

Clubs 

Membership 

Clubs 

Membership 

1917 

311 
580 
975 

1,493 
2,096 
2,627 
3,178 

32,000 
45,000 
70,000 
89,700 
108,000 
129,000 
144,000 

52 
138 
538 
1,043 
1,382 
1,638 
1,812 

5,900 
15,500 
47,970 
78,961 
94,422 
100,849 
103,308 

25 
42 
245 
640 
939 
1,183 
1,849 

800 
2,364 
13,739 
32,477 
43,647 
52,965 
69,778 

1019 

1921 

1923  
1925  
1927  

1929  

0  Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  national  headquarters  of  these  clubs. 

smaller  urban  communities  where  the  club  membership  must  necessarily 
be  small. 

The  luncheon  club  movement  appears  to  be  still  on  the  upward  trend 
but  the  slightly  smaller  membership  increases,  during  recent  years, 
lead  one  to  the  belief  that  it  is  approaching  its  zenith.  Further  rapid 
gains  in  membership,  especially  of  the  older  organizations,  seem  im- 
probable when  we  consider  that  the  membership  is  highly  selective  and 
that  the  most  available  field  is  already  well  covered.  It  is  significant 
that  luncheon  clubs,  now  one  of  the  major  leisure  time  interests  of  the 
more  successful  business  and  professional  groups,  have  not  spread  to  other 
classes  of  the  population.  Perhaps  clubs  of  this  nature  are  an  appropriate 
form  of  recreation  only  for  executives  and  other  leaders  who  are  not 
compelled  to  punch  the  clock  at  the  noon  hour.  However  this  may  be, 
the  popularity  of  these  clubs  among  the  groups  to  which  they  cater  can- 
not be  doubted.  Lodges,  city  clubs  and  other  civic  organizations,  and 
even  churches  have  suffered  from  their  competition.  Luncheon  clubs  have 
proved  to  be  more  than  a  passing  fad  and  have  developed  into  a  type  of 
leisure  time  organization  apparently  adapted  to  existing  urban 
conditions. 

Organizations  to  Promote  Recreation. — Still  another  type  of  leisure 
time  organization  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
wholesome  recreation  either  as  its  major  activity  or  as  part  of  a  broader 
program.  Among  the  organizations  that  fall  into  this  class  are  the  youth 
service  associations  which  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  youth  through  a  program 
that  is  largely  recreational  in  nature.45  Of  the  fifteen  important  national 
organizations  of  this  type,  nearly  all  of  those  interested  chiefly  in  young 
people  had  their  origin  between  1851  and  1882,  while  those  concerned 


45  For  additional  materials  on  child  recreation,  see  Chap.  XV. 
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with  boys  and  girls  were  a  product  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present 
century.  In  general,  the  older  organizations  showed  rapid  gains  in  mem- 
bership between  1900  and  1910  and  since  then  have  gone  forward  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  recently  established  boys' 
and  girls'  associations  have  on  the  whole  been  extraordinarily  successful 
during  the  past  decade.46  From  the  point  of  view  of  their  recreational  func- 
tion, the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  while  organizations  of  this 
class  have  expanded  sufficiently  to  constitute  an  important  recreational 
resource,  and  are  still  liberally  supported  by  private  philanthropy,  they 
occupy  at  the  present  time  a  less  important  position  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion than  was  the  case  before  the  recent  widespread  advance  in  both 
public  and  private  recreational  facilities. 

In  the  development  of  local  recreational  programs,  the  attempts  to 
organize  some  kind  of  neighborhood  or  community  center  have  been  very 
significant.  Emphasis  upon  this  form  of  organization  began  with  the 
social  settlements,  which  were  the  most  effective  leaders  in  the  early 
recreation  movement.  While  the  social  settlements  have  shown  no  tend- 
ency to  increase  in  numbers  during  the  past  decade,  they  still  exert  a 
wide  influence  and  have  set  up  a  pattern  for  recreational  activities  which 
is  now  generally  followed.  Of  great  significance  also,  is  the  school  com- 
munity center  movement  which  has  endeavored  to  make  the  school  plant 
a  community  club  house  after  school  hours.  A  survey  of  school  centers 
in  1924  showed  that  there  were  at  that  time  1,569  centers  located  in  722 
cities,  villages  and  the  open  country.  Between  1919  and  1924  the  number 
of  cities  over  5,000  population  having  school  centers  increased  from  107 
to  240,  a  gain  of  124  percent.47  In  spite  of  this  progress,  school  centers  in 
1924,  after  seventeen  years  of  promotion,  were  being  maintained  in  only 
13  percent  of  the  cities  over  5,000  and  in  only  4  percent  of  all  incorporated 
places.  Since  modern  school  plants  are  being  more  adequately  equipped 
with  facilities  for  games,  athletic  contests,  dancing  and  social  gatherings, 
their  use  by  members  of  the  community  after  school  hours  seems  likely 
to  become  more  widespread  and  may  be  regarded  eventually  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  general  recreational  program. 

In  addition  to  the  school  other  centers  of  community  life  are  steadily 
developing.  The  community  churches  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  this  field.  Community  houses  under  various  auspices,  frequently 
as  war  memorials,  have  been  constructed.  Field  houses  in  public  parks 
have  also  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The  present  trend  seems  to  be 
away  from  the  single,  inclusive  type  of  center  formerly  advocated,  and 
toward  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  centers  under  different  auspices 
and  offering  different  kinds  of  recreational  programs. 

46  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  Youth  Service  Associations  is  given  in  Chap.  XX. 

47  Glueck,  E.  T.,  The  Community  Use  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  1927. 
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The  important  place  of  organization  in  the  promotion  of  recreation 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, which  was  established  in  1906  as  the  Playground  Association  of 
America.  Its  emphasis  has  been  primarily  upon  the  development  of  facil- 
ities for  public  recreation  under  governmental  auspices.  Through  its 
publications,  field  studies,  annual  conferences,  activities  of  field  workers 
and  training  of  recreation  leaders,  it  has  become  the  guiding  force  in 
the  public  recreation  movement  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  this  direction. 

Finally,  the  increasing  popularity  of  recreation  has  made  it  necessary 
for  all  sorts  of  organizations  and  institutions  to  give  greater  prominence 
to  recreational  features.  This  is  seen  in  the  modern  recreational  programs 
of  churches,  the  community  center  movement  in  public  schools,  and  the 
community  houses  maintained  by  many  industrial  establishments. 
This  tendency  is  equally  apparent  in  the  programs  of  civic  organizations, 
trade  unions,  business  associations,  and  other  groups  organized  for  serious 
purposes.  The  need  for  relaxation  is  perhaps  no  more  keenly  felt  than  in 
the  past,  but  the  giving  of  some  time  and  attention  to  entertainment 
and  diversion  is  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Probably  the  best 
example  of  this  trend  is  the  district,  state,  national,  and  even  inter- 
national conventions  of  various  kinds  where  the  amusement  and  recrea- 
tional features  are  no  longer  regarded  as  side  issues,  but  are  the  chief 
attraction  to  the  majority  of  the  delegates. 

V.    COMMERCIAL   AMUSEMENTS 

The  widespread  demand  for  enjoyable  ways  of  spending  leisure  time 
rendered  inevitable  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  businesses  engaged 
in  providing  recreation  for  financial  profit.  Even  in  those  phases  of 
recreation  for  which  the  government  has  accepted  responsibility  and 
for  which  voluntary  organizations  and  clubs  have  been  most  successfully 
developed,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  commercial  exploitation  whenever 
there  is  assurance  that  it  will  bring  acceptable  financial  returns.  Daily 
fee  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools  and  summer  camps  are 
frequently  operated  for  financial  gain.  The  professionalization  of  baseball, 
football  and  other  athletic  games  and  sports  are  additional  examples 
of  the  commercialization  of  the  public  demand  for  recreation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  provision  of  those  types  of  diversion  and  en- 
tertainment commonly  included  under  the  term  commercial  amusements, 
that  business  enterprise  has  established  itself  most  securely.  Vaudeville 
and  burlesque  shows,  cabarets  and  night  clubs,  dance  halls,  pool  and 
billiard  rooms  and  amusement  parks  are  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  older  forms  of  amusement  long  under  the  control  of  commercial 
interests.  More  recently,  the  movie  theaters  and  the  radio,  both  products 
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of  the  present  century  and  the  latter  a  development  of  the  past  ten 
years,  have  forged  to  the  front  as  popular  forms  of  commercialized 
entertainment. 

The  amusements  provided  on  a  commercial  basis  are  usually  cheap, 
conveniently  located  and  available  at  all  times  of  the  year.  They  therefore 
supplement  in  an  effective  manner  other  forms  of  leisure  time  activities 
many  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the  seasons  and  are  either  too  expen- 
sive or  inaccessible  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people.  In  spite  of  all  the  recent  progress  in  both  public  and  private 
recreation,  many  people  are  so  situated  that  they  are  largely  dependent 
for  their  diversion  upon  some  form  of  commercial  amusement.  For  this 
reason  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  popular  demand  for  pleasure 
still  continues  to  be  sufficiently  profitable  to  encourage  further  expansion 
of  business  interests  engaged  in  this  field.  Nevertheless,  the  role  of  com- 
mercial amusement  is  perhaps  less  important  today  than  in  the  recent 
past.  The  increasing  number  of  municipal  parks,  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields,  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts,  and  the  efforts  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive school  systems  to  provide  not  merely  facilities  for  active  forms 
of  recreation  but  also  leadership  and  training  in  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
are  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  commercial 
interests  completely  to  dominate  the  field  of  recreation. 

Motion  Pictures.48 — Among  the  new  forms  of  commercial  amuse- 
ments developed  during  the  present  century,  the  motion  picture  easily 
stands  first  in  its  wide  appeal  to  the  masses  and  in  the  vast  amount  of 
money  involved  in  its  exploitation.  Beginning  with  the  "nickelodeons" 
about  1905  or  earlier,  motion  pictures  gained  popularity  almost  immedi- 
ately. From  humble  beginnings  in  both  the  production  and  exhibition 
aspects,  the  motion  picture  industry  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
In  January  1931  there  were  22,731  motion  picture  theaters  in  this  country 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  11,300,000.  The  total  invest- 
ment in  the  motion  picture  industry  is  estimated  to  be  two  billion  dollars, 
and  it  furnishes  employment  to  325,000  people.  The  total  weekly  attend- 
ance at  motion  picture  theaters  in  1930  probably  exceeded  100  million 
and  may  have  reached  115  million,  and  the  amount  spent  for  admissions 
that  year  was  more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.49 

While  the  rate  of  motion  picture  growth  has  been  phenomenal  during 
its  entire  history,  its  development  during  recent  years  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Since  1926  both  the  attendance  at  motion  picture  theaters 
and  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  have  doubled.  This  rapid  advance, 
which  was  75  percent  greater  than  during  the  five  year  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  1926,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  installation  of  sound 

48  For  additional  material,  see  Chap.  IV. 

49  Estimates  made  by  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America. 
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and  talking  equipment.  According  to  figures  given  out  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America  at  the  end  of  1931,  the 
theaters  wired  for  sound  pictures  numbered  14,805,  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  operating  at  that  time. 

The  popularity  of  the  motion  picture  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  continued  to  attract  large  crowds  in  spite  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion. It  is  apparently  a  necessary  luxury,  slow  to  feel  cuts  in  the  family 
budget.  The  important  role  it  plays  in  the  leisure  time  of  the  masses 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Moderate  in  cost  and  almost  universal  in 
its  appeal,  it  provides  an  easily  accessible  form  of  recreation  especially 
adapted  for  a  temporary  escape  from  the  routine  of  daily  life. 

Radio  Broadcasting. — The  use  of  the  radio  for  popular  entertainment 
had  its  beginning  in  1920  when  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Pittsburgh  began  the  transmission  of  programs 
on  regular  schedules.  Other  stations  were  soon  established,  and  by  1930 
their  number  had  grown  to  a  total  of  over  600  in  the  United  States.50 
In  1921,  according  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  the  value  of  radio 
apparatus,  including  tubes  manufactured  that  year,  amounted  to  $10,- 
647,617.  Four  years  later  the  value  at  the  factory  of  such  goods  had 
increased  to  $150,046,130.  Between  1925  and  1929  the  value  more  than 
doubled,  the  amount  for  the  latter  year  being  $411,637,412. 

This  enormous  expansion  of  the  radio  industry  was  made  possible 
by  a  stream  of  improvements  in  broadcasting  which  extended  the  scope  of 
radio  programs  and  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment. By  means  of  telephone  lines,  radio  contacts  have  been  established 
with  such  places  as  concert  halls  and  athletic  fields,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  transmit  programs  publicly  given  and  play  by  play  descrip- 
tions of  games  by  announcers  on  the  field.  By  a  more  elaborate  use  of 
this  same  method,  nationwide  broadcasting  chains  are  now  able  to  send 
out  programs  from  a  common  center  with  practically  no  limitations  of 
distance.  In  1931,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stations,  located  in  large  cities 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  utilized  programs  sponsored  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Under 
the  auspices  of  these  national  chains,  grand  opera  stars  now  sing  to 
widely  scattered  audiences  and  the  best  symphony  orchestras  are  heard 
in  the  most  remote  and  isolated  localities.51  Broadcasts  of  national  scope 
are  established  features  which  appear  at  scheduled  times  and  have  a 
public  following  comparable  to,  and  in  some  cases  greater  than,  successful 
comic  strips  syndicated  in  the  daily  press.  Popular  dance  orchestras  no 
longer  furnish  entertainment  to  their  immediate  patrons  alone;  their 

50  For  detailed  data  concerning  growth  of  broadcasting  stations,  see  Chap.  IV.  On  the 
influence  of  the  radio,  see  Chap.  III. 

51  For  the  effect  of  the  radio  on  music,  see  Chap.  XIX. 
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reputations  are  national;  their  music  is  relayed  to  the  most  distant 
places.  Through  the  aid  of  the  radio  the  entire  nation  may  participate 
in  great  public  occasions,  such  as  the  inaugural  exercises  of  the  President ; 
the  people  throughout  the  entire  country  may  hear  the  roar  of  the 
crowd  and  share  in  the  thrill  of  great  sporting  events,  following  the 
action  through  the  eyes  and  voices  of  trained  observers. 

Since  American  radio  broadcasting  is  not  a  governmental  monopoly, 
but  is  controlled  by  commercial  interests  financed  largely  through 
revenues  from  advertisers,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  programs  with 
a  wide  popular  appeal.  This  tendency  is  accentuated  by  the  competition 
between  rival  radio  stations,  each  seeking  the  largest  possible  audience 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  position  as  an  advertising  medium.  While  such 
operation  of  the  radio  as  a  commercial  amusement  may  at  times  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  its  entertainment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
rapidly  growing  popularity.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  1930  federal 
census,  the  number  of  families  having  radio  sets  was  12,078,345  or  40 
percent  of  all  families  in  this  country.  In  some  states  more  than  half  of 
the  families  have  radios,  and  in  some  cities  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  all  homes  are  so  equipped.  Within  a  space  of  ten  years  the 
radio  has  become  a  widely  used  form  of  home  recreation  and  apparently 
is  securely  entrenched  in  popular  favor. 

Other  Forms  of  Commercial  Amusements. — Cabarets  and  road- 
houses,  now  prominent  in  the  night  life  of  large  cities,  do  not  appear  to 
be  on  the  increase  when  judged  by  taxes  paid  to  the  federal  government. 
During  the  past  decade  this  class  of  amusements,  listed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office  as  roof  gardens,  cabarets,  etc.,  paid  its  highest  taxes 
in  1921  and  its  lowest  in  1922.  Through  the  remaining  years  of  this 
decade,  the  taxes  varied  between  these  two  extremes  without  showing  any 
definite  trends.  The  total  expenditures  for  such  amusements  in  1930, 
computed  from  the  tax  returns,  amounted  to  approximately  $23,725,000, 
which  was  $2,640,000  less  than  was  spent  in  1921.52  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  from  these  data,  this  type  of  entertainment  has  not 
expanded  to  the  same  extent  as  other  amusements,  and  it  still  seems  to 
gain  its  support  from  a  rather  limited  class  of  patrons.  The  most  notable 
change  is  the  tendency  for  cabarets  located  in  the  bright  light  sections 
of  cities  to  be  supplanted  by  road  houses  scattered  in  outlying  regions 
where  there  is  a  minimum  of  supervision,  and  where  patrons  are  able  to 
set  their  own  standards  of  conduct  with  little  danger  of  interference. 

Commercial  dance  halls,  which  have  for  many  years  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  field  of  urban  amusements,  have  recently  shown  a 
tendency  to  decrease  in  number  and  increase  in  size.  The  small  and  poorly 
equipped  hall  is  being  replaced  by  the  elaborately  furnished  ballroom, 

62  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1920-1930. 
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TABLE  9. — RECEIPTS  FROM  TAXES  ON  THE  AMOUNTS  CHARGED  BY  ROOF  GARDENS, 
CABARETS,  ETC.,  1921-1930° 


Year 

Tax  receipts 
(in  thousands) 

Year 

Tax  receipts 
(in  thousands) 

1921 

$791 

1926       

$704 

1922                

600 

1927  

716 

1923        

660 

1928  

715 

1924 

701 

1929 

664 

1925 

634 

1930 

712 

a  Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  accuracy  of  these 
totals  may  be  questioned  because  of  the  probability  of  tax  evasion.  Presumably,  however,  the  ratio  would  not 
be  affected,  since  the  proportion  of  evasion  would  remain  fairly  constant  through  the  period. 

accommodating  several  thousand  dancers,  and  provided  with  a  popular 
orchestra  which  frequently  broadcasts  its  music  while  the  dance  is  in 
progress.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  closed  or  taxi-dance  hall, 
which  caters  to  men  patrons  and  is  still  frequently  located  in  cheap 
quarters  in  the  less  desirable  districts  of  large  cities.  Considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  15  years  in  providing  better  regu- 
lation and  supervision  of  this  commercial  amusement.53  While  the 
problem  of  control  has  by  no  means  been  solved,  the  commercial  dance 
hall  has  certainly  been  freed  from  many  of  the  undesirable  features 
formerly  closely  associated  with  it.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  recent 
changes  is  the  wider  provision  for  dancing  under  public  and  private  rather 
than  commercial  auspices.  Community  centers,  field  houses  in  public 
parks,  hotels  and  restaurants,  country  clubs  and  other  private  clubs  and 
homes  equipped  with  the  radio  allow  innumerable  opportunities  for  social 
dancing.  Commercial  dance  halls  are  still  widely  patronized  but  they 
occupy  a  less  significant  place  in  the  recreational  field  than  they  did 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  face  strong  competition  not  only  from  other 
facilities  for  dancing  but  from  sports  and  amusements  that  are  now  more 
accessible  to  young  people  than  ever  before. 

As  a  final  illustration  of  recent  trends  in  the  field  of  commercial 
amusements,  the  changing  status  of  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and  bowling 
alleys  operated  for  financial  profit  is  interesting.  On  the  basis  of  taxes 
paid  to  the  federal  government,  the  number  of  tables  and  alleys  in  1915 
was  158,282.  Five  years  later  this  number  increased  to  278,215.  Beginning 
with  1921  a  decline  in  these  games  set  in,  and  in  1926,  the  last  year  that 
they  were  subject  to  federal  taxes,  they  numbered  only  171,465,  a  decrease 
of  62  percent  since  1920.54  In  Chicago,  between  1920  and  1930,  the 
number  of  pool  halls  fell  off  two-thirds  while  the  number  of  tables  declined 
40  percent.  The  number  of  bowling  alleys  in  this  city,  however,  more  than 

63  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Ella  Gardner,  Public  Dance  Halls,  Bulletin  no.  189,  1929. 

64  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1915-1926. 
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doubled  during  the  same  period.  The  unsavory  reputation  of  many 
commercial  pool  rooms,  caused  by  their  association  with  the  gambling 
interests,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  their  retarded 
growth.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  trend  away 
from  the  small,  ill  kept  hall  with  one  or  two  tables  to  large  centrally 
located  halls  equipped  and  supervised  in  a  manner  designed  to  appeal  to 
a  better  clientele.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  generally  patronized 
pool  and  billiard  rooms  exclude  betting  and  all  gaming  devices. 

Bowling  has  made  more  progress  than  pool  in  breaking  away  from 
earlier  associations  which  brought  it  into  ill  repute  and  it  now  enjoys 
a  much  higher  status  than  formerly.  Bowling  teams,  representing  business 
concerns  and  industrial  plants,  are  frequently  organized  and  the  tourna- 
ments held  in  many  cities  during  the  winter  season  arouse  considerable 
public  interest.  The  fact  that  women  have  become  patrons  of  the  game 
has  no  doubt  helped  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  location  and 
quality  of  bowling  establishments. 

VI.    BUBAL   BECBEATION55 

Because  of  the  dominance  of  the  city  in  recreational  programs, 
the  discussion  has  hitherto  dealt  primarily  with  the  urban  situation. 
The  need  for  public  recreational  facilities  first  arose  in  congested  urban 
districts,  and  the  problem  has  naturally  been  more  keenly  felt  in  places 
where  open  space  is  at  a  premium.  It  takes  only  a  cursory  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  open  country,  however,  to  see  that  changes  in  rural 
recreational  habits  are  already  under  way.  The  lure  of  modern  sports 
and  amusements  is  felt  by  rural  as  well  as  by  city  people.  Many  of  the 
traditional  leisure  time  activities  of  the  open  country  have  either  dis- 
appeared or  have  declined  to  a  position  of  relative  unimportance.  The 
partial  mechanization  of  farm  production  and  the  wider  use  of  factory 
products  on  the  farm  have  largely  done  away  with  log  rollings,  corn 
huskings,  quilting  bees,  barn  raisings,  and  similar  forms  of  cooperative 
labor  which  once  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  recreation  of  the  rural 
population.  In  a  similar  manner  the  isolation  of  the  farm  home  and 
neighborhood  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  many  rural  sections. 
Through  the  automobile  and  improved  roads,  rural  social  contacts  have 
multiplied  many  fold,  and  are  now  based  in  increasing  measure  upon  age, 
sex,  and  common  interests  rather  than  upon  kinship  and  common  resi- 
dence, as  was  formerly  the  case.  No  longer  are  rural  people  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  recreational  resources  of  their  local  neighborhood. 

Along  with  this  enlarging  of  the  rural  community,  an  expanding 
network  of  organizations,  made  possible  by  increased  mobility  and  greater 

66  For  a  discussion  of  village  life,  see  Chapter  X. 
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range  of  social  contacts,  has  developed.  New  organizations,  some  strictly 
rural  and  others  definitely  urban  in  character,  have  been  coming  into 
sparsely  settled  communities  and  are  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  a 
more  satisfying  social  life.  The  Grange  and  the  fraternal  societies  no 
longer  dominate  the  rural  field  but  must  compete  with  the  more  recently 
established  economic  organizations  such  as  the  farm  bureaus,  coopera- 
tive associations  and  junior  agricultural  clubs.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  luncheon  club's  invasion  of  the  agricultural  villages, 
more  than  half  of  the  places  organizing  Rotary  clubs  between  1925  and 
1930  being  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
have  also  interested  themselves  in  rural  sections,  the  Town  and  Country 
Department  of  the  former  having  already  established  itself  in  1,400 
rural  communities.  The  Boy  Scouts,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  have  been  enlarging  their  organizations 
to  this  end.  The  Boy  Scouts  now  offer  17  different  merit  badges  in  agri- 
cultural subjects,  of  which  26,680  were  awarded  in  1930,  an  increase  of 
almost  one-third  over  the  number  awarded  the  preceding  year.66  The 
growing  invasion  of  the  village  and  the  open  country  by  new  types  of 
organizations,  frequently  modeled  on  urban  patterns  and  joined  together 
by  national  affiliations,  is  not  only  modifying  the  recreational  habits 
of  the  rural  people  but  is  also  linking  them  up  more  closely  with  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Into  this  modern  rural  world  the  radio  and  the  motion  pictures 
have  entered  as  new  types  of  diversion  and  have  already  attained  wide 
popularity.  Prior  to  their  advent,  commercial  amusements  played  an 
unimportant  part  in  rural  life.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  rural  church 
toward  the  so-called  worldly  amusements  discouraged  rural  patronage 
of  the  theaters,  dance  halls  and  similar  forms  of  entertainment  available 
in  urban  centers.  But  against  the  progress  of  the  motion  pictures,  tradi- 
tional prejudices  in  regard  to  theatrical  entertainments  could  not  long 
exert  a  retarding  influence.  The  motion  picture  theaters  have  invaded 
villages  as  well  as  urban  centers  and  with  improved  means  of  travel 
are  now  easily  accessible  to  rural  people  and  play  a  large  role  in  their 
recreation. 

The  radio  has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  brought  commercial  recrea- 
tion directly  into  the  rural  home.  Through  radio  broadcasting  rural 
people  have  come  into  still  closer  contact  with  urban  recreational  interests 
for  they  can  now  share  in  popular  forms  of  radio  entertainment  regardless 
of  where  they  live.  While  radios  are  not  yet  as  common  on  farms  as  in 
cities,  their  use  among  the  rural  population  has  become  sufficiently 
widespread  to  be  considered  an  important  recreational  resource.  In 

66  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Annual  Report,  New  York,  1930,  pp.  85-86. 
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the  agricultural  state  of  Iowa  48.6  percent  of  the  families  have  radios. 
Even  in  the  most  rural  counties  of  that  state  the  proportion  of  families 
having  radios  does  not  fall  below  one-third.  With  the  exception  of  the 
southern  states,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  rural 
population  has  access  to  radio  programs. 

When  we  review  the  progress  made  in  public  provision  for  recrea- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  rural  population  has  not  yet  gone  far  beyond 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities  in  connection  with  their  public 
schools.  The  district  school  has  always  been  a  local  community  center 
of  real  significance.  In  addition  to  providing  opportunities  for  children 
of  the  neighborhood  to  play  together  during  the  school  year,  the  school 
building  housed  many  of  the  local  leisure  time  activities — box  suppers, 
lectures,  debates,  singing  schools,  political  rallies,  spelling  bees  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  the  "exercises"  of  the  pupils  to  which  parents  were  invited 
on  special  occasions.  During  recent  years  this  recreational  function  of 
the  rural  school  has  been  greatly  increased  by  consolidated  schools  which 
bring  together  larger  numbers  of  children  and  make  possible  opportuni- 
ties and  equipment  for  play  that  were  formerly  out  of  reach  of  rural 
communities.  The  larger  staff  of  teachers  facilitates  specialization  in 
recreational  supervision  and  in  such  types  of  recreation  as  athletics, 
dramatics,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  bands,  and  the  like.  Through  the  school 
community  center  movement,  which  has  recently  been  making  con- 
siderable progress  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  leisure  time  activities 
of  different  kinds  are  becoming  more  widely  available. 

But  in  spite  of  this  recreational  advance  through  the  public  schools, 
many  of  the  popular  urban  forms  of  diversion  are  still  regarded  in  the 
country  as  a  luxury  for  which  no  considerable  expenditures  should  be 
made.  In  small  towns  and  the  open  country  the  establishment  of  parks, 
playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts  lags  far  behind 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  cities.  The  1930  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  includes  only  73  places  of  less  than  2,500  popula- 
tion in  its  list  of  cities  and  towns  reporting  public  playgrounds  and 
other  recreational  facilities  operated  by  park  or  municipal  authorities. 
Even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  inadequate  reporting  on  the  part 
of  small  towns,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  recreation  movement  has  made 
only  a  feeble  beginning  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  places.  Apparently, 
supervised  playgrounds  and  the  more  expensive  forms  of  public  recreation 
so  popular  in  cities  impose  too  heavy  a  financial  burden  upon  the  small 
community.  The  planning  for  rural  recreation  on  a  regional  basis  and  the 
cooperation  of  adjacent  communities  working  in  accord  with  such  a  plan 
provide  a  possible  solution  of  this  problem,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  marked 
trend  in  this  direction. 
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VII.    THE    COST    OF    RECREATION 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  compute  the  annual  cost  of  recreation, 
such  disconcerting  difficulties  are  encountered  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  arrive  at  more  than  a  rough  approximation  of  the  total  expenditures. 
First  of  all,  recreation  is  not  a  clearly  defined  field  but  shades  off  in  many 
directions  with  boundary  lines  hard  to  determine.  Some  students  think 
that  expenditures  for  candy,  chewing  gum  and  tobacco  should  be  included 
in  the  recreational  budget,  since  consumption  of  such  commodities  may 
be  said  to  afford  pleasure.  Liquor,  prostitution  and  gambling  might 
be  included  on  the  same  grounds,  although  they  fall  within  a  field  pro- 
scribed by  law.  Moreover,  there  are  some  activities  that  are  only  partly 
recreational  in  nature  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  personal  judgment 
to  decide  what  portion  of  their  cost  should  be  assigned  to  the  recreational 
field.  Among  such  activities  are  reading,  automobiling,  travel  by  rail, 
water  and  air,  and  those  types  of  clubs  and  associations  that  combine 
pleasure  with  serious  purpose.  An  even  more  discouraging  factor  is  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  much  of  the  available  data.  Comprehensive 
figures  for  the  entire  country  cannot  be  secured  for  all  recreational 
activities.  The  cost  of  some  items  must  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
scattered  data  which  may  not  be  representative  of  the  general  situation. 
Municipal  expenditures  for  recreation  are  available  only  for  cities  of 
30,000  population  or  more.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
informal  visiting  and  entertaining  which  constitutes  a  large  share  of 
the  recreation  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  for 
one  of  the  costliest  items,  the  use  of  the  automobile  for  pleasure,  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  general  estimates  about  which  there  may  well  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

The  cost  of  recreation  as  here  presented  has  been  confined  to  those 
classes  of  leisure  time  activities  discussed  in  the  previous  sections  of 
this  chapter.  Such  items  as  candy,  chewing  gum,  tobacco,  liquor,  prostitu- 
tion and  gambling — as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries  that  are  closely 
associated  with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure — have  been  excluded.  Attention 
has  chiefly  centered  upon  sports,  games,  pleasure  travel,  amusements, 
clubs  and  leisure  time  associations,  all  of  which  enjoy  social  approval 
and  fall  directly  rather  than  indirectly  within  the  field  of  leisure  time 
pursuits. 

The  nature  of  the  data  has  made  it  advisable  to  report  the  cost 
of  recreation  in  round  numbers.  These  approximations,  however,  have 
been  arrived  at  through  a  careful  study  of  existing  sources  and  the  general 
estimates  used  are  those  issued  by  competent  authorities.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  the  minimum  rather  than  the  maximum  cost  of 
recreation.  In  cases  of  doubt  estimates  have  been  reduced  to  a  more 
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conservative  figure.  Because  of  the  difficulties  involved,  it  has  been 
impracticable  in  all  cases  to  include  a  proportionate  allowance  for  capital 
investment  in  addition  to  current  expenditures.  It  is  believed  that  the 
items  omitted,  or  only  partially  included  because  of  lack  of  data,  more 
than  compensate  for  any  overlapping  in  the  figures  given  or  over  state- 
ments in  regard  to  any  particular  class  of  expenditures.  Since  informa- 
tion about  all  items  was  not  available  for  1930,  certain  portions  of  the 
estimates  were  based  on  figures  for  1928  and  1929.  The  grand  total  arrived 
at,  therefore,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  statement  of  the  recent 
annual  cost  of  recreation  rather  than  as  a  statement  for  the  year  1930. 

The  Cost  of  Recreation. — The  annual  cost  of  recreation  reaches 
a  total  of  more  than  ten  billion  dollars,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  estimates 
in  the  statement  that  follows.  This  is  a  huge  sum  even  in  these  days  of 
big  business,  and  an  important  item  in  the  financial  expenditures  of  the 
American  people.  One  of  the  surprising  things  about  it  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  must  be  charged  against  vacation  travel 
and  the  use  of  automobiles  and  motor  boats  for  pleasure.  Commercial 
amusements  cannot  compete  with  the  insatiable  desire  for  travel  and  are 
forced  into  a  secondary  position  as  far  as  financial  expenditures  are 
concerned.  Games  and  sports,  and  related  devices  and  facilities,  as 
included  in  Section  E  of  the  statement,  when  added  to  the  governmental 
expenditures  which  fall  largely  in  this  field,  are  shown  to  cost  a  little  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  and  stand  third  on  the  list. 

The  total  given  in  the  statement  does  not  include  such  items  as  the 
following:  governmental  expenditures  for  recreation  in  cities  under  30,- 
000,  admissions  to  places  other  than  the  movies  where  the  fee  is  less  than 
75  cents,  admissions  to  entertainments  such  as  the  grand  opera,  sym- 
phony concerts,  etc.  not  subject  to  federal  taxation,  annual  dues  for 
recreational  clubs  of  $25  or  less,  the  cost  of  informal  entertaining  in 
homes  and  elsewhere,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  miscellaneous 
recreational  expenditures  for  which  figures  could  not  be  secured.  As  a 
consequence,  therefore,  the  figure  given  for  the  annual  cost  of  recreation 
may  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major 
expenditures  are  included  and  it  is  probable  that  the  items  omitted  might 
not  add  greatly  to  the  total. 

Governmental  Expenditures  for  Recreation. — The  most  recent 
data  on  governmental  expenditures  for  recreation  indicate  that  the  total 
amount  spent  annually  for  this  purpose  is  close  to  $193,410,000,  approx- 
imately three-fourths  of  which  is  expended  by  cities.  The  total  recorded 
municipal  expenditure  was  $147,179,000  in  1928.  Unfortunately  no  figures 
are  available  for  the  cities  of  less  than  30,000  population;  hence  the 
total  given  must  be  regarded  as  considerably  below  the  recreational  out- 
lay for  all  the  cities.  The  $28,331,000  spent  by  the  various  states  during 
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ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  COST  OF  RECREATION 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Amount  of  expenditures 

A.  Governmental  expenditures: 

1.  Municipalities $    147,179 

2.  Counties 8,600 

3.  States 28,331 

4.  Federal ,, 9,300 

Total $      193,410 

B.  Travel  and  Mobility: 

1.  Vacation  Travel  in  U.  S  — 

(a)  Automobile  touring 3,200,000 

(b)  Travel  by  rail 750,000 

(c)  Travel  by  air  and  water 25,000 

2.  Vacation  travel  abroad — 

(a)  To  Canada 266,283 

(b)  To  Mexico 55,642 

(c)  To  countries  overseas 391,470 

(d)  To  insular  possessions 1,326 

(e)  Alien  American  tourists  abroad 76,000 

3.  Pleasure-use  of  cars,  boats,  etc. — 

(a)  Automobiles  (except  touring) 1,246,000 

(b)  Motor  boats 460,000 

(c)  Motor  cycles 10,796 

(d)  Bicycles 9,634 

Total 6,492,151 

C.  Commercial  amusements: 

1.  Moving  pictures 1,500,000 

2.  Other  admissions 166,000 

3.  Cabarets  and  night  clubs 23,725 

4.  Radios  and  radio  broadcasting 525,000 

Total 2,214,725 

D.  Leisure  time  associations: 

1.  Social  and  athletic  clubs 125,000 

2.  Luncheon  clubs 7,500 

3.  Lodges 175,000 

4.  Youth  service  and  similar  organizations 75,000 

Total 382,500 

E.  Games,  sports,  outdoor  life,  etc.: 

1.  Toys,  games,  playground  equipment 113,800 

2.  Pool,  billiards,  bowling  equipment 12,000 

3.  Playing  cards 20,000 

4.  Sporting  and  athletic  goods 500,000 

5.  Hunting  and  fishing  licenses 12,000 

6.  College  football 21,500 

7.  Resort  hotels 75,000 

8.  Commercial  and  other  camps 47,000 

9.  Fireworks 6,771 

10.  Phonographs  and  accessories 75,000 

Total..  883,071 


Total  annual  cost  of  recreation B7  $10,165,857 

57  It  should  be  noted  that  almost  one  half  of  this  total  is  accounted  for  by  the  various  pleasure  uses  of  the 
automobile.  Hence  a  slight  variation  in  the  method  of  calculating  the  proportion  of  automobile  expenditures 
for  recreation  might  produce  a  wide  variation  in  the  estimated  total  cost  of  recreation.  See  text  for  discussion  of 
method  of  estimate. 
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1928  includes  such  items  as  fish  and  game  conservation,  operation 
of  state  parks,  and  acquisition  and  improvement  of  new  property  designed 
for  recreational  use.  Four-fifths  of  the  federal  expenditures  for  recrea- 
tion are  for  the  maintenance  of  national  parks.58 

Travel  and  Mobility. — Pleasure  travel,  which  constitutes  by  far 
the  largest  item  in  modern  recreation,  costs,  according  to  the  best  avail- 
able estimates,  more  than  six  billion  dollars  a  year.  By  far  the  largest 
item  is  automobile  touring,  which,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
the  American  Automobile  Association,  accounted  for  $3,200,000,000  in 
1930. 59  Of  this  amount,  approximately  80  percent  went  for  such  items  as 
lodging,  meals,  amusements  and  other  purchases  made  en  route,  while  20 
percent  was  spent  on  actual  transportation  costs.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  daily  pleasure  use  of  the  automobile 
exclusive  of  touring.  The  estimate  of  $1,246,000,000  to  cover  this  impor- 
tant item  was  computed  as  follows:  If  we  accept  $350  as  the  average 
annual  cost  of  operation  per  passenger  car  (including  depreciation,  inter- 
est on  investment  and  general  upkeep),  the  expenditures  for  the  21,554,- 
000  passenger  cars,  estimated  to  have  been  in  actual  use  in  1930,  amount 
to  $7,544,000,000.60  It  seems  safe  to  assume,  in  view  of  recent  traffic 
surveys,  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  use  of  passenger  cars  is  for  recrea- 
tion. On  this  basis  we  have  $1,886,000,000  to  cover  the  total  amount 
spent  on  motor  cars  during  1930  for  both  touring  and  short  daily  trips. 
Since  20  percent  of  the  general  expenditures  for  motor  touring,  as  given 
in  the  above  estimate  of  the  American  Automobile  Association,  represents 
charges  for  car  operation,  $640,000,000  was  deducted  from  $1,886,000,000 
which  leaves  $1,246,000,000  as  the  approximate  amount  spent  for  the 
daily  pleasure  use  of  the  automobile  exclusive  of  touring.  While  the  total 
costs  of  the  recreational  use  of  the  automobile  mount  to  an  extraordinary 
figure,  the  estimates  have  been  figured  on  a  conservative  basis  and  are 
believed  to  be  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  expenditures  by  American  tourists  abroad  in  1930,  according 
to  figures  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  were 
$790,721,000.61  The  editor  of  Motor  Boating  states  that  $460,000,000  is 
expended  each  year  on  motor  yachts. 

68  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1928;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1928;  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Combined 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances,  etc.  of  the  U.  S.,  1930.  See  also  figures 
given  in  Chap.  XXV. 

69  American  Automobile  Association,  Research  Department,  Recreational   Travel   in 
1930,  Washington,  D.  C. 

60  This  amount  does  not  seem  excessive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  a  rate  of 
5  cents  for  each  mile  of  automobile  travel  on  the  assumption  that  passenger  cars  are  on  the 
average  driven  7,000  miles  a  year.  See  Chap.  IV  for  estimates  of  number  of  passenger  cars 
actually  in  use  and  average  annual  car  mileage. 

61  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,    The  Balance  of  International 
Payments  of  the  United  States  in  1930,  Trade  Information  Bulletin  no.  698. 
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Commercial  Amusements. — The  amount  spent  in  admissions  to 
motion  picture  theaters  is  estimated  to  be  $1,500,000,000.  This  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  100,000,000  admissions  per  week  at  an  average 
admission  price  of  30  cents.  This  estimate  of  motion  picture  expenditures 
is  perhaps  too  low,  for  the  weekly  attendance  during  1930  probably  was 
closer  to  115,000,000  and  40  cents  may  not  be  too  high  for  the  average 
cost  of  admission.  If  these  latter  figures  are  used  as  a  basis  for  computa- 
tion, the  annual  expenditure  would  be  $2,392,000,000. 

During  1928,  the  last  year  in  which  general  admissions  of  more  than 
75  cents  were  taxed  by  the  federal  government,  the  total  spent  by  the 
public  on  theaters,  concerts  and  other  entertainments  subject  to  this 
tax,  computed  from  the  entire  amount  received  by  the  government  from 
this  source,  must  have  been  more  than  $166,000,000.  Since  few  motion 
picture  theaters  charged  an  admission  above  75  cents,  the  estimate  for 
admissions  to  shows,  exhibitions,  etc.  may  be  regarded  as  an  expendi- 
ture additional  to  the  amount  spent  on  motion  pictures. 

On  the  basis  of  the  federal  tax  paid  by  cabarets,  roof  gardens,  night 
clubs,  etc.,  the  amount  spent  on  this  phase  of  commercial  amusement 
during  1930  was  at  least  $23,725,000. 

The  total  retail  sales  of  radios  and  radio  parts  in  1930  amounted  to 
to  $500,951,000,  a  decline  of  40  percent  over  the  high  record  set  during 
the  preceding  year.  To  this  should  be  added  between  25  and  30  million 
dollars  collected  by  broadcasting  stations  from  advertisers,  thus  bringing 
the  total  cost  of  radio  entertainment  to  approximately  $525, 000,000. 62 

Since  there  are  other  forms  of  commercial  amusements  for  which  no 
satisfactory  estimates  of  expenditures  are  possible,  because  of  lack  of 
data,  the  total  estimate  of  $2,214,725,000  for  the  whole  field  of  commer- 
cial amusements  is  probably  much  below  the  actual  amount  spent. 

Clubs  and  Associations. — Annual  dues  and  initiation  fees  paid  by 
members  of  recreational  and  semi-recreational  organizations  are  impor- 
tant items  in  the  cost  of  recreation.  The  income  of  the  purely  recreational 
clubs  and  associations  having  annual  dues  of  $25  or  more,  computed  from 
the  federal  taxes  paid,  amounts  to  more  than  $125,000,000  each  year.  The 
amount  expended  on  luncheon  clubs  and  fraternal  societies,  which  are 
exempt  from  federal  taxation,  can  only  be  roughly  approximated  on  the 
basis  of  average  dues  per  member.  Computed  in  this  way,  the  total  annual 
dues  of  luncheon  clubs,  at  $15  per  member,  are  at  least  $7,500,000,  while 
the  fraternal  societies  collect  annually  from  their  members  $175,000,000, 
if  we  assume  that  the  yearly  membership  fee  is  no  more  than  five  dollars. 
To  the  above  should  be  added  the  expenditures  of  the  youth  service 

62  Film  Year  Book,  New  York,  1929;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner,  1929,  1930;  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1929; 
National  Advertising  Records,  New  York,  January,  1931;  Radio  and  its  Future,  Martin 
Codel,  editor,  New  York,  1930. 
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associations  and  other  organizations  interested  in  providing  better 
recreational  facilities  for  the  general  public.  The  budgets  of  the  more 
important  organizations  falling  in  this  class  amount  to  about  $75,000,000. 
The  grand  total  of  $382,500,000  for  associations  in  the  leisure  time  field 
is  a  conservative  minimum  estimate,  for  there  are  other  types  of  organiza- 
tions with  functions  that  are  at  least  partially  recreational  which  might 
also  have  been  included.63 

Games,  Sports,  Camping,  Etc. — Some  of  the  important  items  in  this 
group  are  reported  separately  by  the  Census  of  Manufactures;  and  since 
information  is  also  available  concerning  the  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
these  items  to  the  American  public.  Sporting  and  athletic  goods  purchased 
in  1929  had  a  retail  value  of  approximately  $500,000,000.  Toys,  games 
and  playground  equipment  absorbed  $113,800,000;  phonographs  and 
accessories,  $75,000,000;  pool,  billiards  and  bowling  equipment,  $12,000,- 
000;  and  fireworks,  $6,700,000.  Federal  tax  during  1930  was  paid  on 
48,000,000  packs  of  playing  cards,  the  retail  value  of  which  must  have 
been  at  least  $20,000,000.  Hunting  and  fishing  licenses  cost  the  American 
public  $12,000,000  during  1930.  Admissions  to  college  football  games 
amounted  to  approximately  $21,500,000  in  1930.  The  amount  paid  for 
admissions  to  baseball  and  other  professional  games  and  contests  is  sub- 
ject to  federal  tax  where  the  admission  charge  is  75  cents  or  more,  and 
has  been  included  in  the  section  on  commercial  amusements.  There  is  no 
way  of  determining  the  public  expenditures  for  games  where  the  admis- 
sion charge  is  less.  At  least  100,000  persons  attend  the  1,350  commercial 
summer  camps,  and  their  expenditures  at  an  average  of  $300  per  capita 
amount  to  $30,000,000.  The  1,140,000  people  who,  in  1929,  attended  the 
summer  camps  maintained  by  welfare  organizations  spent  $17,000,000, 
if  the  average  expenditure  per  person  was  $15.  Guests  at  summer  and 
winter  resort  hotels,  according  to  the  1930  hotel  census,  spent  about 
$75,000,000.  It  is  significant  that  the  total  expenditures,  amounting  to 
$883,000,000  for  this  miscellaneous  but  important  group  of  recreational 
activities,  are  considerably  less  than  half  the  amount  spent  for  commercial 
amusements. 64 

63  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1930;  Statistics, 
Fraternal  Societies,  Rochester,  New  York,  1930;  and  data  supplied  by  luncheon  clubs  and 
other  organizations. 

64  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1929;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1930;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Document  No. 
1098;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1931;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Census  of  Distribution,  1929;  Social  Work  Yearbook,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York,  1929;  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  3,  New  York,  1930;  cost  of  football 
based  on  information  secured  during  this  study;  estimate  for  sporting  and  athletic  goods 
is  based  on  data  furnished  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Trends  in  the  Cost  of  Recreation. — The  data  presented  in  the  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  chapter  furnish  ample  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  past  decade  was  an  era  of  rapidly  mounting  expenditures  for 
recreation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  trend  away  from  the  simple  and 
less  expensive  leisure  time  pursuits  to  those  that  are  more  costly;  bicycles 
have  been  replaced  by  automobiles,  and  canoes  have  given  way  to  motor 
boats.  Quiet  vacations  spent  at  home  or  in  closely  adjacent  localities 
have  been  supplanted  by  vacation  motor  tours  covering  many  hundreds 
of  miles  and  involving  considerable  financial  outlay.  No  popular  outdoor 
games  of  a  generation  ago  required  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  expendi- 
tures that  are  now  made  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  for  the 
playing  of  golf.  An  important  characteristic  of  present  day  recreation 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  past  is  the  general  increase  in  its  cost. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  nation's  growing  recreational  budget  is  the 
trend  toward  wider  participation  in  leisure  time  activities.  Vacation 
motor  tours  bulk  large  in  the  cost  of  recreation  because  40,000,000  partic- 
ipate in  this  form  of  pleasure  travel;  and  attendance  of  over  100,000,000 
people  a  week  is  the  explanation  of  the  nation's  enormous  motion  picture 
bill.  During  this  past  decade  record  breaking  crowds  have  attended  base- 
ball and  football  games,  prize  fights,  horse  races  and  a  variety  of  other 
sports.  The  increasing  number  of  participants  in  outdoor  sports  and  games 
has  necessitated  large  financial  outlays  for  recreational  facilities  easily 
accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Modern  types  of  sports  require 
considerable  space  for  their  enjoyment.  The  acquirement  of  suitable  land 
for  this  purpose,  in  or  near  cities  where  playing  facilities  are  needed,  in- 
volves heavy  expenditures  both  by  municipalities  and  by  private  clubs 
and  organizations.  The  municipal  investments  in  public  parks  already 
total  more  than  two  billion  dollars,  and  the  present  park  acreage  is  less 
than  half  the  space  needed.  At  least  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
are  invested  in  golf  courses  and  club  houses  and  there  is  still  a  demand 
for  more  golf  facilities.  The  expenditures  for  recreation  have  constantly 
mounted  during  the  past  ten  years  because  of  the  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  more  space  and  equipment  for  play. 

This  rising  tide  of  recreational  expenditures  has  paralleled  the  upward 
swing  of  the  business  cycle,  and  the  remarkable  progress  attained  was 
made  possible  by  the  widely  prevailing  business  prosperity.  The  present 
financial  depression  has  already  adversely  affected  certain  recreational 
activities  to  a  marked  extent.  Some  of  the  country  clubs  have  been  forced 
to  disband;  many  others  have  been  forced  to  curtail  their  expenses. 
Municipalities  under  the  necessity  of  economizing  have  made  the  first 
cuts  in  their  recreation  budgets.  Many  public  recreation  workers  have 
been  thrown  out  of  jobs  and  the  development  of  new  recreational  areas 
has  been  postponed.  Recreational  travel  has  shown  a  marked  decline 
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during  the  past  two  years.  Apparently  the  curve  of  recreational  expendi- 
tures reached  its  peak  in  1929,  and  since  then  has  been  going  sharply 
downward.  While  prediction  at  such  a  time  is  uncertain,  the  fact  that  the 
provision  of  recreational  facilities  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  public  demand  gives  reason  to  believe  that  expenditures  for  recreation 
will  again  increase  as  soon  as  business  conditions  improve. 

VIII.    CONCLUSION 

This  brief  survey  of  recent  recreational  developments  gives  some 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  leisure  time  field,  as  well  as  its  grow- 
ing importance  in  present  day  affairs.  The  trends  that  stand  out  most 
prominently  and  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  whole  movement  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  interest  in  active  participation  in  games  and 
sports;  the  nationwide  vogue  of  automobile  touring  and  pleasure  travel; 
the  development  of  outdoor  life  and  vacation  activities;  acceptance  of 
governmental  responsibility  for  providing  public  recreational  facilities; 
expansion  of  the  field  of  commercial  amusements;  the  desire  for  amuse- 
ments that  provide  thrills  and  excitement;  preoccupation  with  the  out- 
come of  competitive  games  and  sports;  popularity  of  forms  of  recreation 
that  promote  social  relations  between  the  sexes;  and  the  development  of 
organizations  that  facilitate  recreational  interests.  More  briefly,  the  two 
most  important  trends  in  modern  recreation  in  this  country  have  been 
the  widespread  development  of  commercialized  facilities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  passive  amusements,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  private  and  public 
facilities  for  participation  in  a  large  variety  of  games  and  sports  and  other 
active  recreational  activities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  reached, 
commercial  amusements,  largely  because  of  motion  pictures  and  ths 
radio,  seem  to  occupy  the  leading  position,  but  when  costs  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  bulk  of  our  recreational  expenditures  must  be  charged 
against  active  rather  than  passive  forms  of  leisure  time  pursuits. 

On  the  whole,  the  field  of  recreation,  as  it  has  developed  in  recent 
years,  represents  a  distinct  advance  over  traditional  ways  of  spending 
leisure  time.  The  growing  participation  in  athletic  sports  and  games  and 
the  popularity  of  outdoor  life  are  assets  from  the  point  of  view  of  health 
and  social  well  being.  The  active  forms  of  recreation  now  so  widely 
available  are  recognized  as  important  factors  in  building  character  and 
preventing  delinquency.  The  modern  passive  amusements,  while  by  no 
means  always  of  high  quality,  are  an  improvement  over  those  prevailing 
a  generation  ago.  The  recreational  devices  now  existent  in  so  many  forms 
play  an  important  part  in  giving  relief  from  the  monotony  of  daily  toil 
and  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  rapid  advance  in  modern  recreation  is  attended 
by  problems  and  difficulties  which  should  not  be  ignored.  The  effort  to 
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keep  pace  with  new  types  of  recreation  has  discouraged  thrift  and  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living.  The  popular  demand  for  parks,  playfields,  golf 
courses  and  bathing  beaches  has  placed  additional  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities upon  both  private  associations  and  local  governments.  The 
extraordinary  desire  to  win  games  at  all  costs  rather  than  to  enjoy  sport 
for  sport's  sake  makes  heavy  demands  upon  energy  and  frequently  turns 
play  into  work.  The  great  concentration  of  interest  in  modern  sports  and 
amusements  tends  to  force  into  the  background,  at  least  for  large  numbers 
of  people,  the  leisure  time  activities  of  an  intellectual  and  cultural  nature. 

But  however  disturbing  and  important  considerations  of  this  nature 
may  be,  the  problems  of  greatest  public  interest  are  those  concerned  with 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  recreational  facilities  and  with  methods  for 
bringing  about  their  further  development  and  control.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  for  recreation,  there  are  still 
large  sections  of  our  population  not  adequately  provided  with  wholesome 
leisure  time  facilities.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  our  municipal 
park  acreage  should  be  doubled  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  urban  population.  This  lack  of  park  lands  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  more  congested  residential  districts  of  large  cities  where  neighbor- 
hood parks  and  playfields  are  far  too  few  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
living  under  crowded  conditions.  Although  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  providing  public  recreational 
facilities  for  young  people  living  in  such  areas,  their  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation  are  still  far  from  adequate.  Today  as  in  the  past 
they  must  depend  upon  the  motion  pictures,  dance  halls,  pool  rooms  and 
perhaps  other  less  wholesome  institutions  for  a  large  share  of  their  diver- 
sion. The  small  number  of  open  spaces  and  prevailing  high  land  values 
where  the  population  is  dense  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  present  tendency  to  purchase  outlying  park  lands  is  of 
great  value  to  the  city  as  a  whole  but  does  not  satisfy  the  need  for  neigh- 
borhood playfields.  A  more  effective  way  of  dealing  with  this  situation 
may  be  the  greater  utilization  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  after 
school  hours  and  during  week  ends  and  vacations  as  local  play  and 
recreational  centers  for  residents  of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  This 
would  necessitate  a  much  larger  play  space  for  many  schools  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  new  type  of  school  building  equipped  with  means  for  indoor 
recreation.  The  present  widespread  failure  of  the  public  school  system 
to  cooperate  fully  in  the  development  of  a  well  rounded  municipal  rec- 
reation program  has  slowed  up  the  progress  of  the  modern  recreation 
movement. 

The  greatly  improved  means  of  transportation  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  camping  and  outdoor  life  have  given  a  new  recreational 
significance  to  state  and  national  parks  and  forests.  This,  in  turn,  is  forcing 
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upon  public  attention  the  need  for  preserving  for  public  use  greater 
areas  of  scenic  interest  in  mountains  and  along  lakes  and  rivers.  In  some 
states  this  is  being  accomplished  in  an  aggressive  manner  by  the  establish- 
ment of  state  parks.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  movement  is 
developing  very  unevenly  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Another 
method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  would  be  the  establishment  by  the 
federal  government  of  additional  national  parks  primarily  for  recreational 
purposes,  especially  in  those  sections  of  the  country  easily  accessible  from 
great  urban  centers  of  population.  The  future  of  outdoor  recreation  could 
be  still  further  safeguarded  by  conserving  the  timber  lands  in  state  and 
national  forest  preserves.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  well  balanced  recrea- 
tional program,  there  is  need  for  the  preservation  of  more  wilderness  areas 
as  well  as  for  a  more  aggressive  policy  of  reforestation  by  state  and 
national  governments.  Closely  associated  with  the  wider  development  of 
state  and  national  preserves  is  the  problem  of  protecting  wild  life  in  order 
that  hunting  and  fishing  may  continue  as  popular  recreations.  The  great 
increase,  during  recent  years,  in  the  number  of  those  hunting  and  fishing 
threatens  the  existence  of  these  sports,  unless  measures  are  taken  for  the 
stricter  enforcement  of  game  laws  and  more  effective  efforts  are  made  in 
the  direction  of  developing  game  farms  and  fish  hatcheries. 

Another  problem  of  a  different  kind  is  the  devising  of  ways  and  means 
of  better  governmental  supervision  and  control  of  commercial  amuse- 
ments. This  involves  suitable  measures  of  control  over  motion  pictures 
and  radio  broadcasting,  and  the  regulation  of  dance  halls,  pool  and  billiard 
rooms,  cabarets  and  road  houses,  burlesque  theaters,  horse  racing  and 
other  forms  of  amusement  provided  on  a  commercial  basis.  Past  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  where  there  is  no  competent  supervisory  authority 
there  is  always  danger  of  lowering  standards  in  the  interests  of  larger 
profits.  While  the  trend  has  been  in  the  direction  of  more  rigid  laws  and 
local  ordinances,  the  problem  of  their  adequate  enforcement  has  not  yet 
been  solved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  government  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  recreation  just  as  it  has  the  right  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food.  Questions  involving  morals,  how- 
ever, are  hard  to  deal  with,  and  the  government  faces  serious  perplexities 
when  it  attempts  to  operate  in  this  field.  The  indirect  attack  upon  undesir- 
able amusements  by  providing  recreational  facilities  of  a  wholesome  kind 
seems  in  the  long  run  to  have  been  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
this  difficult  problem. 

A  problem  that  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  is  the  need  of 
planning  for  the  development  of  public  recreational  facilities  on  a  regional 
basis.  This  especially  concerns  the  metropolitan  areas  where  the  conges- 
tion of  population  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
recreational  facilities  of  a  desirable  kind  within  the  city  limits.  The  play- 
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ground  of  a  modern  city  should  include  the  surrounding  territory,  where 
more  extensive  recreational  resources  can  be  developed  and  made  easily 
accessible  by  improved  systems  of  transportation.  The  recreational 
problem  of  small  towns  and  sparsely  settled  sections  is  also  closely  bound 
up  with  regional  planning.  Where  economic  resources  are  limited  because 
of  the  small  number  of  people,  it  is  only  by  cooperation  on  a  regional  basis 
that  the  desired  facilities  can  be  provided.  The  present  problem  is  to 
establish  suitable  administrative  units  for  this  purpose  and  to  develop  a 
cooperative  spirit  that  will  make  such  a  plan  effective. 

The  foregoing  problems  and  others  that  might  well  have  been  included 
are  for  the  most  part  not  new,  but  they  gain  new  significance  because  of 
the  increasing  amount  of  leisure  and  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  more 
satisfactory  opportunities  for  its  enjoyment.  However  difficult  their 
solution,  modern  forms  of  recreation  have  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  our 
social  fabric  that  there  can  be  no  thought  of  going  back  to  the  simpler 
pleasures  of  an  earlier  generation.  To  a  degree  hitherto  unknown,  sports, 
games  and  amusements  have  gained  recognition  as  a  vital  part  of  human 
living  and  are  accepted  as  a  necessity  for  which  provision  must  be  made. 
The  depression  is  temporarily  curtailing  some  of  these  activities  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  declining  interest.  During  the  next  few  years  the 
curve  of  recreational  growth  may  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  in  the  immediate 
past,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  move  upward. 
What  is  needed  is  a  larger  degree  of  statesmanlike  planning  than  has  yet 
been  attempted  in  order  that  the  further  development  of  the  recreation 
movement  may  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
welfare. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  ARTS  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE 

BY  FREDERICK  P.  KEPPEL 

FROM  the  days  of  cave  painters  of  Altamira,  and  doubtless  long 
before,  human  life  and  conduct  have  been  swayed  by  consideration 
of  beauty.  The  relative  importance  of  this  aesthetic  factor  has 
varied  from  age  to  age,  even  from  generation  to  generation.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  days  of  Pericles,  it  seems  to  have  been  dominant.  Aristotle  wrote 
that  in  his  day  every  free  citizen  of  Athens  appreciated  a  work  of  art. 
At  other  times  the  arts  have  been  pushed  aside  by  other  considerations, 
and  notably  so  in  pioneering  days,  but  they  have  always  been  present. 
They  are  present  today  in  American  life.  The  arts  touch  the  individual  in 
childhood,  maturity  and  old  age,  on  his  job,  in  his  home,  in  his  social  life 
and  in  his  inner  life.  They  may  affect  him  in  various  ways :  through  his  own 
creation  of  an  object  of  beauty;  through  his  rendition  of  the  works  of 
others,  as  in  music;  through  the  purely  receptive  enjoyment  of  beauty, 
not  only  in  the  conventionally  recognized  arts  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculpture,  but  also  as  it  is  manifested  in  a  finely  designed  motor  car, 
a  harmonious  room,  or  a  broad  vista. 

For  the  arts  as  for  the  other  activities  treated  in  the  present  studies, 
the  post-war  period  has  been  one  of  flux.  We  had  about  reached  the  end 
of  the  type  of  pioneering  which  depends  upon  new  lands  to  develop  and 
were  thereby  the  more  ready  for  adventures  of  the  soul.  The  economic 
leeway  we  enjoyed  until  1930  afforded  opportunities  for  some  aesthetic 
satisfaction  at  almost  every  income  level.  It  brought  to  us  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  art  of  the  past,  as  well  as  some  of  the  worst.  With 
our  economic  leeway,  we  have  also  enjoyed  an  increasing  measure  of  tem- 
poral leeway.  Shorter  working  days  and  longer  holidays  have  brought 
more  leisure  time,  and  this  demands  inquiry  as  to  whether  an  increased 
share  of  art  in  the  recreational  dividend  can  be  observed. 

Mass  production  and  modern  distribution,  coming  at  a  time  of  new 
habits  of  thought  and  new  social  penetrations,  have  created  a  new  series 
of  aesthetic  problems  and  of  new  art  forms.  The  whole  scale  of  things  has 
been  changed.  It  is  no  longer  based  on  the  limits  of  man's  own  dimensions. 
New  inventions  and  new  processes  are  both  adding  to  the  problems  and 
offering  means  to  their  solution  in  terms  of  our  native  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  our  pleasure  in  manipulation  and  adjustment.  Accompany- 
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ing,  sometimes  leading,  the  increased  pace  in  manufacture  have  been 
greater  and  more  skilfully  applied  pressure  in  salesmanship  and  the 
creation,  by  advertising,  of  new  consumption  habits.  All  this  com- 
bines to  increase  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  choice  open  to  the  indi- 
vidual, in  occupation,  in  dress,  in  recreation.  And  in  every  one  of  these 
choices  the  aesthetic  element  must  have  its  conscious  or  unconscious 
share. 

Within  the  field  of  art  itself  there  is  a  ferment.  There  are  new  ideas  and 
new  emphases.  Modernism  of  course  is  nothing  new.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  there  must  always  be  modernism;  always  a  left-wing  which, 
if  it  has  validity,  in  course  of  time  becomes  first  the  center  and  ultimately 
the  right-wing.  History,  however,  shows  great  variability  in  the  rate  of 
change,  and  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  movement  which  began  shortly 
before  the  war  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  rapid  swings  of 
which  we  have  record.  What  is  now  called  modernism  in  art  has  affected 
other  social  factors,  and  in  turn  has  been  affected  and  in  some  degree 
directed  by  them. 

New  elements  in  our  thinking  must  also  be  reckoned  with,  particularly 
as  to  the  psychology  of  personality  and  the  recognized  importance  in 
mental  hygiene  of  a  balanced  ration  of  activities,  including  the  elements  of 
play,  both  recreational  and  creative. 

The  illustrative  instances  presented  should  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
typical  of  present  conditions  as  indicative  of  the  probable  lines  of  future 
trends.  We  shall  attempt  to  trace  these  trends  in  painting  and  sculpture; 
music,  poetry  and  belles  lettres;  the  drama,  dance  and  pageantry;  architec- 
ture, landscape  design  and  gardening;  the  graphic  arts  in  their  many 
sided  manifestations,  including  engraving  and  printing;  photography,  not 
omitting  the  motion  picture;  the  handicrafts;  and  the  industrial  arts  as 
displayed  in  textiles,  glass  and  ceramics,  leather,  metal,  wood  and  the 
new  cellulose  products.1 

The  instinct  to  create  beauty  and  the  capacity  to  derive  pleasure  there- 
from are  manifested  in  numberless  ways;  and  the  arts  are  too  closely 
interwoven  with  other  elements  in  human  life  to  be  cut  out  for  statistical 
presentation  without  risk  of  bleeding  to  death  before  our  eyes.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  been  necessary  in  this  chapter  to  depart  to  a  considerable 
degree  from  the  general  plan  of  the  studies,  both  in  the  selection  of 
material  and  in  its  presentation.  In  particular,  more  space  is  given  to 
illustrative  fact  and  incident,  and  more  weight  accorded  to  individual  and 
particularly  to  group  judgment. 

1  Though  this  list  is  embarrassingly  long,  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  story.  The  dentist, 
for  example,  emphasizes  the  aesthetic  element  in  his  calling,  and  there  are  many  other 
marginal  activities,  such  as  that  of  the  caterer,  which  have  their  influence. 
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The  method  pursued  has,  in  brief,  been  as  follows.  To  establish  some 
general  sense  of  proportion,  more  than  four  hundred  news  items  which 
seemed  to  have  social  as  well  as  aesthetic  importance  were  selected  for 
study;  chiefly  from  The  Art  Digest  for  1926-1931.  This  material  has  been 
supplemented  by  an  examination  of  many  hundred  pages  of  printed 
record,  and,  more  profitably,  by  many  visits  and  by  innumerable 
discussions. 

No  document  of  this  character  can  be  wholly  impersonal  and  when 
prepared  as  this  has  been  it  is  doubly  necessary  to  guard  as  far  as  pos- 
sible against  purely  individual  opinion,  either  consciously  expressed  or 
unconsciously  manifested  in  the  selection  of  illustrative  material.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  draft  of  the  chapter  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  62 
men  and  women,  chosen  because  of  recognized  competence  and  such 
breadth  of  interest  as  to  reduce  the  factor  of  personal  bias  to  the  minimum. 
Each  was  asked  to  indicate  oversights  and  statements  either  inaccurate 
or  unrepresentative,  also  whether  the  material  as  a  whole  appeared  to  be 
in  scale  and  whether  the  conclusions  reached  and  the  estimates  of  future 
developments  seemed  reasonable. 

As  a  result  of  running  the  gantlet  of  friendly  but  often  quite  severe 
criticism  which  resulted,  the  chapter  has  been  changed  in  a  number  of 
particulars.  Unanimity  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  the 
arts,  and  no  member  of  the  group  would  agree  with  everything  as  now 
stated.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  the  material  in  its  present  form 
contains  no  statement  of  fact  and  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  specific 
conditions  or  trends  which  would  not  have  the  endorsement  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  A  number  have  questioned  the  degree  to  which  a  spirit 
of  optimism  has  permeated  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  and  for  this  the 
advisory  group  cannot  fairly  be  asked  to  accept  responsibility.  Since, 
however,  this  feeling  has  grown  out  of  what  has  been  heard  and  seen  in  the 
study  and  is  not  the  reflection  of  preconceived  notions,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  modify  it  in  the  revision  of  the  material. 

The  reader  is  respectfully  reminded  that  this  chapter  is  a  study  of 
changes  in  American  society,  in  which  anything  that  has  given  or  now 
gives  aesthetic  satisfaction  to  a  considerable  group  of  people  is  regarded 
as  of  importance.  It  is  not  a  study  of  American  art,  and  many  matters 
are  treated  very  briefly,  or  even  omitted  entirely,  which  would  deserve 
and  receive  a  prominent  place  had  the  reverse  been  true.  In  that  case 
much  more  attention  would  have  been  given  to  the  artist  himself  and  to 
the  creative  element  in  his  work.  A  selection  would  have  had  to  be  made 
among  the  many  conflicting  definitions  of  art,  or  an  attempt  made  to 
formulate  a  new  one,  by  which  one  might  attempt  to  measure  the  good 
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and  the  bad,  and  even  to  distinguish  art  from  such  troublesome  concepts 
as  taste,  style,  fashion,  and  even  beauty  itself. 

In  the  separately  printed  monograph2  in  this  series  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  is  less  condensed  than  has  necessarily  been  the  case  in  the 
present  chapter,  and  much  additional  illustrative  and  statistical  material 
has  been  included. 

I.  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  THE  ARTS 

Historical  Survey. — One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  our  historic  back- 
ground in  the  arts,  for  the  details  of  our  early  days  are  fascinating,  but  the 
story  has  been  well  told  elsewhere.  Our  lines  of  tradition,  moreover,  have 
been  so  much  broken  or  twisted  by  immigration  and  by  other  social  and 
economic  factors  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  Pertinax,  the 
Parisian  journalist,  has  described  a  European  visitor  to  the  United  States 
as  experiencing  a  "solitude  in  time"  resembling  nothing  in  his  experience 
in  the  Old  World.  The  past  is  not  forgotten,  but  it  is  turned  to  rather  for 
general  inspiration  than  for  specific  imitation.3 

We  must,  however,  glance  back  for  a  generation  or  two  in  order  to  get 
our  bearings.  The  period  between  the  two  International  Exhibitions 
of  1876  and  1893  makes  a  convenient  base  line.  These  were  years  of 
awakening,  though  the  scorn  for  the  refinements  of  life,  so  potent  in  the 
days  of  Jacksonian  Democracy,  was  still  widespread.  Contemporary 
evangelical  religion  continued  to  frown  upon  sensuous  pleasures  of  every 
kind.  Despite  Emerson's  eloquent  protests  art  was  still  regarded  as 
rather  immoral.  At  any  rate,  it  had  to  be  checked  by  the  standards  of 
the  genteel,  in  which  the  aesthetic  was  mingled  with  other  elements  of  a 
totally  different  nature.  A  small  but  pretentious  section  at  the  social 
summit  patronized  the  arts  in  a  manner  brilliantly  described  in  Edith 
Wharton's  False  Dawn. 

Current  standards  in  painting  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  was  being  embellished  by  journeymen  painters 
at  five  dollars  a  day,  and  in  all  the  arts  the  situation  seemed  most  dis- 
couraging. Nevertheless,  as  Lewis  Mumford  has  pointed  out  in  his 
recent  book  on  the  period,  The  Brown  Decades,  art  was  quietly  asserting 
itself.  In  architecture,  then  apparently  at  a  low  ebb,  Richardson  was 

2  The  Arts  in  American  Life,  by  R.  L.  Duffus,  and  F.  P.  Keppel,  New  York,  1932. 

3  We  cannot,  of  course,  disregard  the  effect  of  our  national  background  in  adding  the 
weight  of  patriotic  sentiment  to  other  factors  in  interesting  our  generation  in  the  arts,  an 
influence  which  will  be  found  referred  to  incidentally  throughout  the  discussion.  We 
cannot  arbitrarily  saw  off  the  "past"  at  any  given  point.  As  James  Truslow  Adams  has 
said  in  his  Epic  of  America,  "In  the  continuous  process  which  we  call  history,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  point  to  specific  dates,  and  to  speak  of  'turning  points'  when  in  fact  all  that  happens 
flows  from  what  has  been  into  what  is  to  be,  with  a  lack  of  sharp  divisions  which  is  annoying 
to  the  chronicler  but  true  to  all  living  processes"  (p.  307). 
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already  at  work  and  the  Roeblings  were  demonstrating  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  the  possibility  of  beauty  and  distinction  in  engineering.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  had  returned  from  Europe  and  was  beginning  the  task 
which  was  destined  to  give  to  art  a  worthy  place  in  college  education.  We 
were  taking  the  lead  in  at  least  one  art,  wood  engraving.  These  years  saw 
the  founding  of  ten  art  museums  which  have  today  reached  a  high  rank, 
and  also  the  beginning  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  of  professional  schools  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture. Finally,  a  few  discerning  collectors  and  other  connoisseurs  were 
beginning  to  exert  an  influence,  although  the  full  significance  of  their 
contribution  was  not  to  be  recognized  until  long  afterward. 

The  period  from  the  end  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893  until  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  was  a  time  of  much  greater  general  activity 
in  the  arts  and  of  higher  public  esteem  for  them.  The  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Expositions  exerted  their  successive  influences.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  first  rate  work  was  done  in  painting  and  sculpture,  some- 
times, as  in  the  cases  of  Eakins  and  Ryder,  not  to  be  recognized  until  years 
later.  The  activities  of  women's  clubs  and  other  organizations,  so  wisely 
set  forth  in  Dorothy  Canfield's  Why  Stop  Learning?  began  to  have  their 
influence  at  this  time.  Church  architecture  and  music  were  advancing 
toward  what  seem  to  us  the  higher  standards  of  1932,  though  they  had, 
and  may  still  have,  far  to  go. 

In  this  period  we  find  the  beginnings  of  large  gifts  for  the  arts,  such  as 
those  of  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  music  hall  and  art  gallery  for  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Later  came  the  Rogers  and  Altman  bequests  in  New  York, 
the  Ferguson  gift  for  sculpture  in  Chicago,  and  many  others.  There  was 
a  rebirth  of  interest  in  the  handicrafts,  centering  in  Boston,  and  a  marked 
advance  in  our  architectural  education. 

The  romantic  and  anecdotal  began  to  lose  their  power.  Fewer  people 
gloried  in  our  provincialism.  We  were  either  shocked  or  amused  at  the 
modern  paintings  displayed  in  New  York  in  the  so-called  Armory  Show 
of  1913,  but  we  were  interested  as  well. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  came  new  conditions.  Two  million  of  our 
young  men,  drawn  from  every  class  and  section,  had  seen  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  Old  World;  they  had  learned  much  from  one  another.  Many 
must  have  learned  that  an  interest  in  art  is  neither  effeminate  nor  "  queer  " 
in  any  other  respect.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  influence  of  foreign  and 
domestic  travel  upon  an  unprecedented  scale. 

As  a  result  of  changed  economic  balance  with  relation  to  Europe, 
objects  of  art  were  imported  in  great  profusion,  and  when  the  exhibition  of 
Rembrandt's  paintings  was  held  in  Detroit  in  1930,  it  was  pointed  out 
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that  while  Europe  might  present  as  fine  an  exhibit,  it  could  not  present  a 
finer.  Today  the  European  scholar  must  visit  the  United  States  if  he  is 
to  have  a  general  familiarity  with  the  great  works  of  the  past.  It  was  not 
only  the  rich  man  but  the  man  of  moderate  means  who  could  obtain 
and  did  obtain  works  of  art.4  When  we  consider  the  pride  of  a  present- 
day  Italian  or  Frenchman  not  only  in  the  national  creation  but  in  the 
national  possession  of  great  masterpieces,  it  is  significant  that  in  our  own 
country  works  of  art  already  represent  a  substantial  proportion  of  our 
national  wealth;  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  proportion  will  continue 
to  grow.5  Two  estimates  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
art  objects  now  in  public  and  private  possession.  A  student  in  the  museum 
course  at  Harvard,  by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  analysis,  places  the  total 
at  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  not,  of  course,  if  the  objects  were  dumped  on 
the  market,  but  if  distributed  gradually;  and  an  insurance  expert,  after 
consulting  a  number  of  his  associates,  reports  approximately  the  same 
figure. 

"  Set-back  architecture,"  a  new  urban  style  which  has  attracted  world- 
wide attention,  has  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  New  York  building  law, 
framed  to  insure  sufficient  sunlight  at  the  street  level.  American  drama- 
tists and  writers  must  now  be  reckoned  with  in  the  current  changes  in  the 
art  of  the  theater  and  in  fiction.  The  number  of  symphony  orchestras  has 
been  doubled.  Opera  has  grown  in  accessibility  to  the  general  public. 
Fresh  ideas  from  Vienna,  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere  have  influenced 
school  education.  One  thousand  of  our  teachers  visited  the  Prague  Art 
Education  Congress  in  1928.  The  United  States,  which  had  already  done 
good  work  in  archaeological  research,  assumed  during  this  period  a 
position  of  leadership.6 

Donors  and  patrons  have  begun  to  play  a  fuller  role,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  concentrated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  a  generation  earlier,  is  evidenced  by  such  gifts  as  that  of  Libbey 
to  Toledo,  Taft  and  Emery  to  Cincinnati,  Nelson  and  Atkins  to  Kansas 
City,  Huntington  to  San  Marino,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  Booth  to  Cran- 
brook,  near  Detroit.  For  music  education  new  endowments  have  been 
created,  notably  those  for  the  Curtis  School  in  Philadelphia  and  the 

4  See  Table  15  in  Chap.  XVII.  Figures  taken  from  the  Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures 
for  1929  show  that,  taking  the  index  number  of  100  as  of  1925,  sales  of  statuary  and  art 
goods  increased  from  an  index  of  59.5  in  1919  to  102.6  in  1929;  and  that  importations 
classified  as  art  goods  increased  from  51.3  in  1919  to  167  in  1929. 

5  The  American  Art  Dealers'  Association  has  reported  art  gifts  to  the  public  in  1931 
as  more  than  $136,000,000.  The  John  Price  Jones  Corporation  of  New  York  City  estimates 
gifts  to  fine  arts  as  6  per  cent  of  all  philanthropy  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1931.  See  New  York  Times,  January  3,  1932. 

6  There  are  today  fifty-eight  different  American  organizations  engaged  in  field  work, 
and  our  enterprises  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  Yucatan,  and 
in  our  own  southwest,  have  done  much  to  bring  home  to  the  man  in  the  street  the  truth 
that  the  roots  of  art  are  deep. 
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Eastman  in  Rochester,  the  Ditson  bequest  to  endow  the  music  depart- 
ments in  four  universities  and  the  Guggenheim  gift  for  public  concerts  in 
New  York.  The  new  music  hall  in  Cleveland  is  the  gift  of  John  L.  Sever- 
ance. Among  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s,  gifts  to  the  public,  it  is  significant 
that  the  arts  have  had  their  full  share,  the  restoration  of  the  historic  town 
of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  being  a  typical  example. 

It  is  both  a  stimulating  influence  and  a  sign  of  the  times  that  organized 
giving,  as  represented  in  the  foundations,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
identified  with  the  arts.  In  all,  thirty-seven  have  made  grants  in  this 
field.  The  Presser  and  Juilliard  Foundations  concern  themselves  with 
music.  The  purpose  of  the  Guggenheim  Travelling  Fellowships  is  "to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  and  profes- 
sions." Since  1927  the  General  Education  Board  has  made  large  grants 
for  industrial  art  and  to  art  museums.  The  gifts  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, smaller  in  individual  amounts  and  more  widely  distributed,  reach 
a  total  for  the  decade  1921-1930  of  more  than  three  million  dollars. 

While,  as  Thomas  Adams  has  pointed  out,  the  whole  development  of 
the  arts  in  the  United  States  depends  on  the  extension  of  democratic 
government,  nevertheless  the  absence  of  a  ministry  of  fine  arts,  the 
relative  lack  of  centralized  federal  power,  the  degree  to  which  citizens  are 
permitted  or  encouraged  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands,  all  make  it 
more  difficult  to  evaluate  the  relation  of  government  to  the  arts  in  the 
United  States  than  would  be  the  case  in  other  countries.  Certainly  the 
state  does  not  exert  the  initiative  and  leadership  which  it  does  in  countries 
on  the  European  continent,  although  on  occasion  it  can  be  lavish  in  its 
expenditures,  as  in  the  reconstruction  of  Washington,  the  Boston  and  the 
Westchester  County  (New  York)  parkways,  the  Chicago  water  front,  or 
the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum  and  the  great  boulevard  approaching  it.7  It 
is  in  zoning  and  in  city  and  regional  planning,  in  war  memorials 
and  similar  structures  and  in  the  support  of  museums  that  aesthetic 
considerations  touch  government  most  closely.  Beyond  such  activities 
its  relation  to  the  arts  is  relatively  slight.  Radio  law  and  censor- 
ship of  books,  plays  and  moving  pictures  touch  the  field,  but  only 
indirectly.  The  most  important  direct  legislation  has  been  the  placing  of 
art  objects  on  the  free  list  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  and  their  retention  in 
1929.  With  the  development  of  industrial  art,  the  demand  for  fuller 
protection  of  property  rights  in  design  is  becoming  more  insistent.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  elsewhere  we  rely  on  the  weight  of  organized  expres- 

7  The  planning  of  public  parks  offers  a  large  scope  for  landscape  architecture.  An  esti- 
mate by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1928  indicated  that  at  that  time  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  was  invested  in  municipal  parks  and  that  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  was  being  spent  annually  to  maintain  them.  In  1928  there  were  4,500,000  acres  in 
state  park  systems,  8,000,000  acres  in  the  national  park  system,  and  160,000,000  acres 
in  the  national  forests.  Little  of  the  national  park  land  is  landscaped,  but  certainly  its 
preservation  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  an  aesthetic  interest. 
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sion  of  opinion  rather  than  government  action,  as  when,  in  1927,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  persuaded  141  national  advertisers 
that  it  was  not  to  their  own  interest  to  deface  the  landscape. 

When  the  ugly  and  smelly  and  noisy  horseless  carriage  made  its 
unwelcome  appearance  on  our  roads,  no  one  guessed  that  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  art.  But  today  we  realize  it.  Important  as  the 
factors  already  recited  may  be,  the  dominant  influence  in  the  change 
from  even  the  recent  past  to  the  present  lies  in  new  inventions,  tools 
and  processes.  Of  the  processes  and  materials  set  forth  in  Chapter  III,  the 
following  directly  affect  the  arts: 

Processes:  Chrome  toning,  color  photography,  weaving,  moving 
picture,  television,  radio,  talkie  patents,  phonograph,  loud  speaker,  piano 
player,  rotary  press  for  illustration,  lithography  offset,  aluminum  smelt- 
ing, rubber  processes  including  electric  deposition,  the  whole  fields 
of  colloid  chemistry,  skeleton  construction,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete. 

New  Materials:  Artificial  leather,  rayon,  bakelite,  celluloid  and  other 
cellulose  material,  coal  tar  dyes,  photographic  films,  incandescent  fila- 
ments and  other  illumination  developments,  linoleum. 

Happy  results  did  not  follow  at  once  from  the  new  inventions.  The 
first  effect  of  the  incandescent  lamp  was  over-lighting,  the  first  aniline 
dyes  produced  poisonous  looking  colors,  and  one  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  first  products  of  the  canning  industry  in  music.  Today,  however, 
developments  in  electric  lighting  have  made  possible  new  standards  of 
illumination,  architectural  illumination,  for  example,  having  become  a 
striking  feature  of  our  cities  at  night;  colloid  chemistry  and  new  cellulose 
materials  have  worked  a  similar  transformation  for  color;  and  the  phono- 
graph and  other  recording  devices,  with  the  radio,  have  utterly  changed 
the  spatial  and  other  limitations  of  music. 

These  and  other  influences  have  wrought  within  the  arts  themselves 
changes  not  in  degree  alone  but  in  essential  character.  This  may  be 
most  readily  seen  in  architecture.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  United 
States  that  has  not  its  outstanding  example  of  the  modern  order,  and  in 
the  aggregate  these  examples  must  have  a  profound  influence  upon  our 
ideas.  Even  so,  we  have  not  gone  nearly  so  far  as  other  countries.  The 
application  of  modernism  to  church  architecture  and  decoration,  for 
example,  is  common  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia;  here  it  is  very  rare 
indeed.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  reached 
a  stage  today  when  the  Egyptian  temple  and  the  Roman  aqueduct  serve 
as  inspirations  only,  not  as  examples.  They  are  definitely  apart  from  our 
lives.  When  Cleveland  builds  a  new  railway  station,  she  does  not  follow 
New  York's  example  and  construct  a  Roman  Bath — she  erects  an  office 
building. 
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A  sense  of  the  fitness  in  the  design  of  objects  has  developed  out  of  our 
national  familiarity  with  the  mechanical  arts.  In  the  transformation  of 
the  awkward,  experimental  airplane  of  1909  into  the  streamlined  plane 
of  today,  the  covering  of  struts,  wires  and  engines  by  the  modern  fuselage 
and  cantilever  wings  was  done  to  avoid  wind  resistance,  but  the  result 
gives  aesthetic  satisfaction  and  the  principle  is  being  applied  also  in 
locomotives,  ocean  liners  and  motor  cars. 

Not  only  when  considered  separately,  but  when  taken  in  combination, 
the  factors  affecting  the  arts  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and 
particularly  during  the  decade  of  1920-1930,  are  of  great  significance. 
The  pages  which  follow  will  present  evidence  of  the  positive  influence  of 
these  factors  upon  recent  social  changes.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to 
prove  the  negative,  and  the  observant  reader's  own  experience  has  been 
relied  upon  to  reinforce  the  feeling  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
and  that  at  many  points  (often  surprising  ones)  there  seems  little  or  no 
evidence  of  change. 

While  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  situation  has  been  chiefly 
affected  by  events  and  individuals  external  to  the  arts  or  only  indirectly 
connected  therewith,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  has  been  no  leadership 
within  the  arts  themselves.  A  brief  discussion  of  art  in  formal  education 
will  be  followed  by  a  few  words  concerning  the  educational  influences 
which  bear  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  but  none  the  less  effectively, 
upon  youth  and  adult  alike. 

Direct  Education.8 — To  supplement  the  chapter  on  education  the 
following  brief  statement  as  to  its  relation  to  the  arts  is  submitted.  It  is 
based  primarily  upon  a  visit  made  for  the  purpose  by  Royal  B.  Farnum  in 
1931,  to  thirty-three  communities  throughout  the  country,  and  an 
examination  of  reports  from  fifty-two  others.  In  addition,  three  other 
members  of  the  staff  have  been  in  close  contact  with  different  phases  of 
art  education. 

Turning  first  to  the  place  of  art  in  general  education,  as  contrasted 
with  opportunities  for  vocational  and  professional  training,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  comparison  with  ten  years  ago  the  arts  have  today  a 
stronger  position  at  all  levels  of  education,  both  in  terms  of  opportunities 
to  the  student  and  in  competition  with  other  subjects  of  study.  The 
recent  rapid  growth  in  art  activities  at  the  state  universities,  which  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  community  pressure,  is  significant.  While  the 
evidence  of  professional  leadership  in  music  is  widespread,  and  in  the 
pictorial  arts  there  are  instances  of  important  service  rendered  by  indi- 

8  In  this  field  statistical  material  is  relatively  plentiful,  and  the  figures  given  below 
may  be  supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  monograph  or  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  statistical  figures  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  American  Art  Annual,  and 
the  Federated  Council  on  Art  Education  and  its  constituent  bodies. 
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viduals  and  by  such  bodies  as  the  Federated  Council  on  Art  Education, 
nevertheless  this  advance  should  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  powerful, 
if  vague,  pressure  of  a  changed  public  opinion,  and  to  a  belief  in  the 
social,  economic  and  educational  values  of  art,  rather  than  to  the  exercise 
of  leadership  within  education  itself,  either  on  the  part  of  art  teachers  or 
of  the  directing  heads  of  schools  and  colleges. 

At  present  the  demand  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  education  can 
provide  equipment  and  trained  personnel,  either  for  classroom  work  or 
for  competent  direction  and  supervision.  School  superintendents  and 
others  in  positions  of  general  authority  realize  the  pressure,  but  in  general 
they  trust  neither  their  own  judgment  nor  that  of  the  specialists  under 
them  to  find  the  best  ways  and  means  to  meet  it. 

No  less  striking  than  the  general  growth  of  interest  is  the  change  in  the 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  section  on  music  shows 
the  increasing  emphasis  on  participation  by  the  student.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  set  forth  the  new  attitude  toward  the  pictorial  arts  is  by 
presenting  the  tabular  statement  to  be  found  in  Table  1,  which  has  been 
made  up  from  the  syllabus  of  the  course  on  art  appreciation  now  pre- 
scribed for  all  students  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools.  Another 
example  is  the  art  program  of  the  Kansas  City  schools,  where  material 
has  been  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  excellent  opportunities  for  art 
study  exist  in  their  own  city. 

In  elementary  education  the  leavens  that  are  now  working  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  arts:  the  recognition  of  the  instinct  to  manipulate  and  to 
create,  of  the  legitimate  place  for  play  in  education,  of  group  activities, 
the  development  of  the  project  method.  Many  of  these  go  back  farther 
than  the  ten  year  period,  but  their  most  active  manifestations  have  been 
within  the  past  five  years.  School  work  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
new  activities  of  the  museum  and  by  those  of  the  Parent  Teachers  Asso- 
ciations and  other  organizations.9 

Farnum  found  almost  uniform  testimony  of  a  growing  emphasis 
on  creative  work.  Though  the  interest  is  in  the  child  rather  than  in  what 
he  produces,  the  latter  is  often  acknowledged  to  be  of  high  order,  as  is 
seen  in  the  work  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  school  children,  published  in 
Child  Artists  in  Designs,  or  the  poetry  produced  at  the  Lincoln  School, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere. 

Thus  far,  much  of  the  experimentation  in  new  types  of  art  teaching  has 
been  conducted  in  endowed  private  shools,  and  at  present  the  chief  prob- 
lem is  to  strike  a  balance  in  public  school  education  between  what  the 
child  may  profit  by  and  what  the  public  should  properly  pay.  The  pro- 
grams of  such  institutions  as  the  Lincoln  School  and  Cranbrook,  Michigan, 
9  On  the  relation  of  children  to  the  arts  and  handicrafts,  see  Chap.  XV. 
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though  highly  important,  are  too  costly  to  be  adopted  without  modifica- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

In  secondary  education  general  progress  in  the  pictorial  arts  has  been 
distinctly  less  marked  than  in  primary.  Here,  leadership  lies  not  with 
private  but  with  public  education  and  is  shown  not  only  in  the  New  York 
City  program,  but  in  other  places,  notably  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City  and  Pittsburgh.  Many  educators  believe  that 
the  junior  high  school,  itself  a  new  unit,  less  hampered  by  traditional 
attitudes,  may  prove  the  most  fruitful  field  for  advance,  and  the  new  pro- 
gram in  the  Baltimore  schools  is  being  carefully  watched  elsewhere. 

In  the  private  secondary  schools  for  girls,  where  art  has  long  had  a 
conventional  place,  there  is  little  change  to  report.  In  boys'  boarding 
schools  a  general  neglect  is  still  the  rule,  but  an  inquiry  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  in  1931  among  the  New  England  schools  has  revealed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situation  and  the  determination  to  change 
it.10 

The  public  high  schools,  with  ten  times  the  enrollment  of  the  private 
schools,  also  lead  in  the  percentage  of  students  taking  courses  in  art, 
drawing  and  music.  In  1928  some  5,000  high  schools  had  enrollments  of 
more  than  a  million  in  those  three  subjects,  and  nearly  half  of  these  were 
boys.  Between  1922  and  1928  the  percentage  of  secondary  school  students 
enrolled  in  music  courses  rose  from  25.3  to  26,  and  those  enrolled  in  art  and 
drawing  courses  from  14.8  to  18. 6. n  Courses  in  dramatic  art  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  high  school  curricula.  In  1928,  534  schools  gave  courses  in 
the  drama  to  38,116  students,  and  the  rise  since  then  has  been  large. 

At  the  college  level  the  spirit  of  change  first  affected  the  pictorial  arts 
and  in  these  growth  was  most  rapid  between  1920  and  1925.  Music  is 
today  advancing  more  rapidly,  having  shown  a  growth  of  60  percent  in 
registration  since  1920,  as  compared  with  30  percent  in  the  pictorial  arts, 
though  Zanzig's  account  (see  below)  shows  all  too  clearly  how  rare  are  the 
opportunities  to  build  in  college  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  secondary 
school. 

In  1920  art  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  study  for  girls 
and  the  most  significant  movement  since  then  has  been  the  growing 
interest  shown  by  men.  In  Harvard,  for  example,  registration  in  art  courses 
has  grown  from  541  in  1920  to  769  in  1925  and  1,217  in  1930.  The  growth 
at  Princeton,  Yale  and  Dartmouth  and  other  men's  colleges  has  been 
almost  equally  rapid,  and  in  several  institutions  where  no  courses  are 

10  Thanks  to  the  vision  and  generous  support  of  some  of  its  friends,  one  school  is  now 
in  a  position  to  lead  the  way,  the  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  with  its  beautiful  buildings 
and  grounds  and  its  superb  collection  of  American  works  of  art. 

11  See  Chap.  VII;  also  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928,  pp.  1057-58,  there  cited. 
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offered  there  is  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates.  At 
Haverford,  for  example,  when  in  1931  the  students  were  given  a  chance  to 
express  their  wishes  as  to  new  opportunities,  one-third  of  the  student  body 
placed  the  arts  at  the  head  of  their  petitions.  An  element  of  retardation 
has  been  the  unwillingness  of  college  presidents  and  faculties  to  accord  a 

TABLE  1. — SELECTIONS  FROM  SYLLABUS,  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  ART  APPRECIATION, 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  1930 


Subject 

Discussion  topics 

Creative  problems 

Voluntary  research  (sic) 

The  Community.  . 
The  Home     

Can  signs  be  beautiful?  Sign- 
board  and   electric  sign. 
Broadway  at  night. 

Color    in    the    home.    Color 

Plan   and   letter   a   sign   of 
artistic  merit. 

Sketch   and   color   side-wall 

Take  pictures  of  signs  in  your 
neighborhood.          Suggest 
plans  for  their  betterment 
or  elimination. 

The  School  

schemes  suitable  for  char- 
acteristic rooms. 

Lunch  room  as  a  problem  in 

elevation   of  room,  show- 
ing window  or  door,  rugs, 
and  furniture. 
Arrangement  of  tables  and 

rooms,      noting     use      of 
neutralized  color. 

Study    outside    restaurants. 

The  Office  
The  Theater  

design. 

Proper  lighting  for  a  modern 
office,  to  secure  maximum 
efficiency. 
Architecture      of      modern 

chairs  for   comfort,  socia- 
bility, and  appearance. 
Plan  designs  for  indirect  ceil- 
ing, desk  and  wall  lighting 
fixtures. 
Design  entrance  to  a  modern 

Report  on  most  attractive 
observed. 
Study  lighting  modern  office 
buildings.    Sketch    ceiling 
fixtures. 
Make  comparative  study  of 

Art  in  Dress  
Design  
Color.  .  .  . 

movie  theater. 

How  to  choose  a  hat.  Becom- 
ingness    dependent    upon 
size,  complexion,  and  age 
of  wearer. 
Rhythm    as   essential    prin- 
ciple in  literature,  drama, 
music,  and  dancing. 

Cool    and    warm    colors    in 

movie  theater. 

Design     hats    for    different 
types:  round  or  long  face, 
blond  or  brunette. 

Create  rhythmic  pattern  of 
movement,     using     as     a 
motif    a    flight    of    birds, 
waves,  or  animals. 
In  room  design  add  color  ap- 

architecture     of      movie 
houses. 
Collect   modern   designs  for 
hats,  and  criticize  them  as 
to  structure. 

Study    rhythm    of    lines    of 
bridges,     elevated     lines, 
ships,  and  waves.  Report 
observations. 
Collect  and  criticize  schemes 

Printing  and  Ad- 
vertising Art. 

The  Graphic  Arts 

Architecture  
Painting  

posters,      interiors,      and 
dress. 
Study  title  pages,  emphasiz- 
ing layout. 

Practicability      of      various 
types  of  reproduction  for 
school  posters  and  maga- 
zines. 
America's     contribution     to 
architecture.      Skyscraper 
and  steel  cage. 
Modern   painters   and   their 

propriate  for  its  location 
and  size. 
Arrange    page    of    mounted 
material     for     notebook. 
Discuss  title  pages. 
Design  page  decoration  for 
school  magazine  and  select 
process  of  reproduction. 

Make  a   mass   design   of  a 
skyscraper. 

Plan  an  original  composition, 

for    posters    or    rooms    in 
warm  or  cool  colors. 
Select  and  discuss  magazine 
title  pages  good  in  design. 

Collect  examples  of  processes 
useful  for  school  magazine. 

Sketches   of   skyscrapers   in 
different    stages    of    con- 
struction. 
Visit  exhibitions  of  modern 

Sculpture  
Art  in  Industry.  .  . 

point      of      view.      Some 
American  masters. 

Sculpture  and  its  relation  to 
architecture. 

Commercial  value  of  art  in 
industrial  competition. 

using  a  typical  American 
subject. 

Design    a    decorative   panel 
for  an  architectural  setting. 

Design  container  for  article 
sold  in  the  school. 

American  painters.   State 
impressions  of  one  artist's 
work. 
Obtain  examples  of  decora- 
tive sculpture  on  modern 
buildings. 
Collect  examples  of  art  in 
household     utensils,    con- 
tainers, and  wrappers. 
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place  of  importance  to  any  subject  which  they  do  not  regard  as  wholly 
intellectual  in  character.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  school  and  college  education  now  taking  place  in  Penn- 
sylvania gives  indication  of  an  institutional  attitude  more  favorable 
toward  the  arts  than  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

There  is  still  a  preponderance  of  historical  courses  in  the  conservative 
institutions;  only  in  the  state  universities  and  the  newer  endowed  institu- 
tions (with  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  such  as  Brown  and  Oberlin,  to  prove 
the  rule)  is  emphasis  placed  upon  the  student's  own  performance.  The 
general  advance  in  student  dramatics,  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
phenomena  of  the  decade,  came  largely  outside  the  curriculum. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  stimulate  interest  in  art  among  under- 
graduates was  made  in  1923  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
At  present  the  students  themselves  are  probably  the  surest  source  of 
stimulation.  Many  of  them  are  more  insistent  than  their  teachers  that 
creative  work  in  literature,  participation  in  dramatics  and  musical  per- 
formance, attempts  at  painting  and  sculpture,  are  all  worth  while  re- 
gardless of  credit,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  made  a  vital  part  of  their 
education.  The  current  trends  in  undergraduate  education  away  from 
departmentalism  and  bookkeeping  credits  and  toward  greater  freedom  for 
the  student  and  recognition  of  independent  work,  operate  to  strengthen 
the  place  of  the  arts. 

In  our  universities,  although  the  registration  figures  for  the  stronger 
institutions  published  annually  in  School  and  Society  show  an  increase 
during  the  decade  of  400  percent  in  professional  students  of  art  and 
architecture  as  compared  with  the  total  enrollment  increase  of  about  50 
percent,  the  arts  are  still  relatively  unimportant  numerically.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  research  work  done  by  professors  and  advanced  students 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  amount,  in  quality  and  in  recognition.  Harvard 
and  Princeton  have  been  the  leaders,  but  the  work  is  spreading  as  com- 
petently trained  workers  are  going  out  from  these  and  other  institutions. 
In  technique  this  research  reflects  the  modern  spirit,  Harvard  for  example 
being  a  leader  in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  and  the  chemistry  of  pigments  in 
the  study  of  painting.  In  the  selection  of  problems,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  still  great  conservatism.  Parnassus,  1931,  reports  that  of  the 
researches  published  between  1925  and  1930,  forty-eight  dealt  with  the 
medieval  period,  twenty-two  with  the  Renaissance,  and  only  one  with 
modern  work.  Scholarly  interest  in  the  art  of  the  Orient  is  very  recent 
but  is  now  growing.  Perhaps  because  of  the  relatively  greater  strength 
of  the  independent  schools  of  music,  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
research  development  in  this  field  in  the  universities.  Musicology,  it  may 
be  added,  is  developing  in  some  of  the  great  public  libraries. 
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Though  provision  for  the  adult  is  not  yet  a  part  of  our  organized  edu- 
cational pattern,  some  reference  should  nevertheless  be  made  to  adult 
education,  for  in  this  field  will  be  measured  the  vitality  of  the  efforts  in 
school  and  college  to  create  in  youth  a  demand  for  aesthetic  experiences 
which  will  continue  through  life.  In  music  the  inquiry  has  shown  evidence 
of  considerable  adult  demand,  a  single  correspondence  course  in  the 
subject,  for  example,  having  averaged  ten  thousand  subscribers  annually 
since  1910.  In  the  other  arts  the  demand  appears  slight  today,  but 
reports  from  University  Extension,  Workers'  Education  Associations 
and  other  sources  indicate  that  it  is  growing. 

Students  enter  our  professional  art  schools  in  increasing  numbers, 
though  warned  that  only  one  in  ten  will  make  a  living  and  only  one  in  a 
hundred  will  make  a  name.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance in  eighteen  outstanding  schools  has  risen  steadily  from  10,069  to 
18,097.  In  professional  schools  which  are  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Music  the  registration  is  falling  slightly.  The  com- 
bined figures  from  38  typical  members  of  this  Association  show  that  the 
largest  enrollment  in  any  year  was  34,371.  In  1929-1930  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  30,371;  in  1930-1931  it  was  27,603.  The  university  schools  are 
holding  their  own,  or  even  increasing  their  numbers.12  In  addition  to  the 
conservatories  and  the  institutes  and  the  university  schools,  there  are 
twenty-one  music  school  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
which  provide  inexpensive  music  instruction  to  about  5,500  individuals, 
most  of  them  children;  and  about  150  other  settlements  offer  incidental 
opportunities.  In  both  fields  the  day  of  the  one-man  school  is  passing, 
though  exceptions  are  furnished  by  such  leaders  as  Charles  H.  Woodbury, 
who  originated  the  idea  of  substituting  the  moving  picture  for  the  rigid 
model  in  teaching  drawing,  and  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  in  music. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  various  branches  of  applied  and 
commercial  art  have  been  forcing  their  way  into  a  program  that  had 
hitherto  been  limited  to  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture.  Today  there  is 
a  reaction  against  early  specialization  in  favor  of  an  all-round  training, 
paralleled  in  music  by  a  substitution  of  the  well  balanced  musician  for  the 
virtuoso  as  an  objective.  Richard  F.  Bach  finds  that  although  the  schools 
of  design  as  a  group  are  out  of  tune  with  the  demands  of  industrial  art, 
nevertheless  the  past  five  years  have  shown  increasing  opportunity, 
through  a  few  institutions,  for  training  under  the  actual  conditions  of 
machine  production.  In  general  it  is  realized  that  such  specialization  as 
is  permitted  should  be  closely  correlated  with  industrial  experience.  It 
should  be  observed  that  certain  industries,  for  example,  printing,  textiles 

12  This  is  doubtless  because  of  the  trend  toward  teaching  and  group  leadership  as  a 
career,  and  the  desire  for  academic  credits  for  courses  in  supervision,  etc . 
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and  ceramics,  are  themselves  taking  the  initiative  and  furnishing  the 
funds  to  provide  art  training  to  their  liking. 

To  the  outsider,  the  significant  changes  in  training  for  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting,  are  first,  the  stimulation  of  competition  among 
the  students,  and  second,  the  interest  and  influence  of  practitioners.  In 
architecture  the  leaders  in  the  profession  readily  give  their  service  for 
criticism,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  regular  instruction  in  design  is 
given  by  practising  architects  on  part  time.  The  schools  of  architecture 
have  increased  their  attendance.  Between  1900  and  1930  collegiate 
schools  conferring  professional  degrees  in  architecture  increased  from 
eleven  to  fifty-two,  and  a  total  of  some  seven  hundred  students  gradu- 
ated from  these  institutions  in  1930.  Today  more  architects  are  gradu- 
ated than  the  profession  can  absorb,  and  the  same,  incidentally,  seems 
true  of  schools  of  the  drama  and  probably  of  other  special  branches.  In 
the  arts  only  those  who  are  trained  and  willing  to  teach  seem  to  have 
scarcity  value. 

Thus  education  in  the  arts,  long  left  to  shift  for  itself  in  the  art  school 
or  conservatory  or  in  the  unsupervised  classroom,  has  by  the  march  of 
events  been  drawn  more  closely  into  the  general  stream.  It  is  today  faced 
with  a  triple  task:  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  standards  in  other 
branches;  to  meet  new  individual,  social  and  vocational  demands;  and 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  rapid  shift  in  aesthetic  standards  which  we  call 
modernism.  Small  wonder  that  no  one,  either  participant  or  observer, 
seems  satisfied  with  the  present  situation.  There  are,  however,  indica- 
tions here  and  there  of  a  willingness  to  profit  by  what  has  been  learned  in 
other  fields.  The  progressive  movement  in  education,  at  all  levels,  is 
emphasizing  the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  development  of  personality. 
Farnum's  inquiries  show  that  throughout  the  country  the  conception  of 
art  appreciation  has  been  broadened,  creative  expression  has  been  more 
generally  encouraged,  and  talent  watched  for  and  when  recognized  given 
special  care.  The  example  set  by  Yale  and  by  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  in  emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  arts  which  for  years  found  no 
followers,  is  now  beginning  to  show  its  influence  in  the  organization  of 
art  work  in  a  number  of  state  universities.13 

Indirect  Education. — In  no  department  of  human  life  does  formal 
education  tell  the  whole  story,  but  perhaps  nowhere  do  indirect  educa- 
tional factors  enter  so  largely  as  in  the  arts.  Reference  will  be  made  later 
to  the  influence  of  the  theater  and  the  moving  picture  upon  standards  of 

13  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  art  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman  than 
.has  been  possible  in  these  pages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  The  American  Renaissance,  by 
R.  L.  Duffus,  New  York,  1928;  Music  in  American  Life,  by  A.  D.  Zanzig,  New  York,  1932; 
and  A  Study  of  Architectural  Schools,  by  F.  H.  Bosworth,  Jr.,  and  Roy  Childs  Jones,  New 
York,  1932. 
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composition  and  design.  In  this  place  brief  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  graphic  arts  as  a  group;  the  daily  press,  periodical  publications, 
books;  the  library  and  the  museum;  the  department  store;  the  influence 
of  exhibitions,  concerts,  lectures;  and  the  activities  of  art  and  musical 
societies.14 

The  so-called  graphic  arts  occupy  a  midway  position;  on  the  one 
hand,  they  furnish  some  of  the  supreme  examples  of  human  genius,  as  for 
example  in  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and  on  the  other  they  provide 
satisfaction,  often  unconscious,  for  countless  thousands  through  good 
printing  and  illustration,  clear  and  harmonious  type  and  careful  layout. 
The  change  in  the  appearance  of  playing  cards  since  1920  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  our  judgment  the  graphic  arts  have  been  used  more  effectively 
and  have  exerted  more  influence  through  advertising  than  through  any 
other  channel.  With  the  development  of  photography  some  of  the  former 
graphic  arts  have  all  but  disappeared — wood  engraving,  for  example,  in 
which  the  United  States  had  a  most  distinguished  record.  Etching 
more  than  holds  its  own,  and  interest  in  the  sister  art  of  lithography  is 
increasing. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  art  of  a  book,  the  changes  in  recent  years  have 
been  fundamental,  the  telephone  book  offering  an  example  in  universal 
use.  The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  in  having  distinguished  leaders 
in  type  design  and  printing,  and  publishers  ready  to  profit  by  their  work 
in  the  preparation  of  trade  books.  In  school  textbooks  and  children's 
books  in  general,  to  take  a  single  group,  the  contemporary  attention  to 
general  artistic  quality,  particularly  in  illustration,  must  be  exercising  a 
wide  influence. 

The  daily  press,  which  claims  an  aggregate  circulation  of  forty  million 
copies,  is  usually  given  first  place  in  any  estimate  of  indirect  education. 
In  the  present  case  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  first  importance,  but  is,  of 
course,  of  great  significance  nevertheless,  in  ways  ranging  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tabloid  to  that  of  the  carefully  printed  rotogravure  sections 
and  the  cartoons  of  such  men  as  Rollin  Kirby. 

Newspaper  criticism  in  art  and  music  is  no  longer  provincial.  With 
a  very  few  exceptions  it  may  be  said  to  be  good  without  being  distin- 
guished; much  of  the  syndicated  material  which  makes  up  a  large  part 
of  what  appears  in  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  is  of  only  mediocre  quality. 
As  to  art  as  news,  the  record  is  quite  uneven.  If  there  is  any  of  the  dra- 
matic element  which  makes  a  "story,"  such  as  the  controversy  over 
Stone  Mountain  or  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Tombs  in  Egypt,  the  fact 
that  the  subject  matter  deals  with  art  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 

14  The  figures  given  are  based  upon  such  published  records  as  those  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  the  Publishers  Weekly,  etc. 
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the  attention  which  the  story  receives.  Music  and  musical  events  are 
usually  well  reported,  and  city  planning  developments  likewise.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  arts  the  position  of  our  press  is  that  of  an 
amplifier  or  accelerator,  rather  than  that  of  a  leader. 

As  to  the  periodical  press,  the  chief  influence  of  the  general  weekly  or 
monthly  is  indirect  and  lies  in  its  improved  appearance,  but  since  the 
combined  circulation  of  the  dozen  best  known  is  nearly  twenty-six  million, 
this  is  no  slight  matter  in  creating  standards  in  the  population.15 

Art  exhibitions  are  no  new  thing  in  this  country.  Those  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  in  1876  and  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  had  immense 
influence.  Within  the  present  century  they  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
both  in  number  and  in  geographical  distribution.  In  New  York  City 
alone  the  number  as  recorded  in  the  American  Art  News  for  the  single 
month  of  February  has  risen  from  90  in  1905  to  429  in  1930,  the  advance 
in  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  previous  twenty.  The  exhibitions  of  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  involve  the  cooperation  of  more  than  150 
firms  and  attract  nearly  200,000  visitors.  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts  has  since  1909  included  exhibitions  in  its  program,  and  some  of  these 
have  had  great  significance,  notably  those  of  industrial  art  (1928-1931 
attendence,  684,756)  and  of  Mexican  art.  In  1930-1931  seventy-three 
collections  were  exhibited  at  486  chapters  of  the  Federation  throughout 
the  country.  Within  a  more  restricted  field  the  College  Art  Association 
and  the  Art  Center  of  New  York  have  also  played  their  part.  The  dealers 
in  works  of  art  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  important  exhibitions, 
both  local  and  traveling,  and  due  credit  should  be  given  to  the  dealer  as 
a  factor  in  indirect  art  education.  It  is  true  that  an  exhibition  calls  atten- 
tion to  his  business  and  perhaps  increases  it,  but  there  is  a  very  definite 
element  of  public  service  in  his  activities.  Few  people  realize  the  degree 
to  which  the  art  dealers  (among  whom  the  investigator's  father  was  a 
pioneer)  have  contributed  to  the  art  education  of  the  American 
people. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  indirect  art  education  the  point  of  greatest 
significance  is  the  degree  to  which  the  traveling  exhibition  is  now  reaching 
those  who  would  otherwise  rarely  if  ever  see  original  works  of  art  of  high 
quality.  The  absence  of  an  art  museum  in  a  town  is  no  deterrent,  for  ex- 
hibitions are  held  in  public  libraries,  schools,  hotels  and  department 
stores.  Returns  from  a  dozen  state  fairs  indicate  an  average  attendance 
at  their  art  exhibitions  of  over  one  hundred  thousand.  The  drop  in 
attendance  between  1929  and  1930  was  relatively  slight.  The  largest 
attendance  has  been  in  Oklahoma,  followed  by  Michigan,  Tennessee  and 
Ohio. 

15  On  newspaper  and  periodical  circulations,  see  Chap.  IV. 
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Although  an  increasing  demand  for  illustrated  art  lectures  is  reported 
from  museums  and  from  a  number  of  other  sources,  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  relative  influence  of  the  lecture  is  less  today  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  people  had  fewer  opportunities  to  see  works  of  art 
for  themselves.  A  significant  recent  development  is  the  ambulatory 
lecture  known  as  the  gallery  talk. 

Of  art  societies,  national  and  local,  general  and  special  in  character, 
there  were  800  in  1931,  with  a  reported  aggregate  membership  of  about 
75,000,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
The  corresponding  total  for  music  is  estimated  to  be  300,000.  Too  much 
weight,  however,  must  not  be  given  to  figures,  because  nearly  everything 
depends  on  the  vitality  of  the  leadership,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
local  art  and  music  societies  are  largely  paper  organizations. 

Statistics  in  the  book  publishing  field  show  an  advance  since  the  war 
in  the  numbers  of  titles  published  annually  in  fiction,  the  arts,  poetry  and 
drama,  and  music.16  The  fiction  list  has  doubled  during  this  period. 
Poetry  and  drama,  the  fine  arts  and  music  show  an  increase  up  to  1927- 
1928,  when  they  were  all  nearly  double  the  1919  figures.  Since  1928  there 
has  been  a  marked  recession  in  numbers,  though  the  present  level  re- 
mains far  enough  above  pre-war  figures  to  indicate  a  permanent  gain. 
The  federal  book  census  of  1929  shows  that  during  that  year  1,133,855 
books  on  the  arts  were  sold,  and  4,048,227  books  of  poetry  and  drama. 
Of  the  more  than  45,000,000  copies  of  novels  sold,  the  reader  may  be  left 
to  appraise  for  himself  the  aesthetic  content  and  influence.17 

The  public  library,  with  some  twenty  million  recorded  clients,  touches 
all  points  in  our  lives  and  reflects  promptly  and  accurately  changes  in  our 
interests  and  attitudes.18  In  this  the  fine  arts  offer  no  exception.  The  recent 
establishment  of  "chairs"  of  music  and  art  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
may  be  cited.  Starting  later  than  the  library,  but  today  growing  rapidly 
in  educational  significance,  is  the  museum.  Since  the  museum  has  been 
selected  as  the  typical  example  of  a  publicly  supported  art  institution, 
information  regarding  it,  including  its  educational  service,  will  be  deferred 
to  a  later  section. 

16  See  the  Annual  Summary  Numbers  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly  published  in  January 
of  each  year. 

17  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Census  of  Manu- 
factures, "Printing  and  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries,"  Table  5   (preliminary  report). 

18  The  monograph  contains  more  detailed  material  as  to  the  art  activities  both  of 
the  general  and  the  special  library.  As  usual,  the  librarians  were  able  to  furnish  com- 
parable figures  upon  which  to  base  their  conclusions.  These  are  briefly  that  while  the 
art  service  has  grown  positively  throughout  the  country,  it  has  not  grown  relatively  in 
more  than  a  few  centers.  On  the  other  hand  the  services  rendered  have  changed  in  character 
from  meeting  the  rather  vague  requests  of  the  dilettante  to  satisfying  a  very  specific  and 
positive  demand  on  the  part  of  business  and  professional  men  and  women  and  students,  a 
change  reflected  in  an  almost  uniform  increase  in  library  personnel  and  equipment. 
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All  these  elements  have  their  place  in  the  picture  of  indirect  education, 
but  none  has  had  so  widespread  an  influence  as  a  factor  which  a  genera- 
tion ago  would  never  have  found  a  place  in  such  a  study  as  the  present, 
namely,  advertising — a  topic  to  be  treated  in  the  next  section. 

II.    ART   AND  BUSINESS 

A  statement  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  1931  bore  the  title  "Art  an  Economic  Necessity." 
Necessity  may  be  too  strong  a  word,  but  certainly  the  last  ten  years  have 
seen  art  in  process  of  becoming  an  active  factor  in  our  business  life.  To 
understand  this  growth  and  to  appraise  its  importance  one  must  examine 
the  combined  and  often  the  intertwined  efforts  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  buyer  and  the  advertiser.  The  man  who  owns  the  machine 
determines  what  the  machine  shall  create,  but  the  merchant  is  his  cus- 
tomer, and  the  advertiser  is  constantly  impressing  his  ideas  upon  both. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  fantastic  to  predict  that  in 
1931  United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  General  Electric,  Westing- 
house,  Standard  Oil,  the  Telephone  Companies,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  all  would  have  art  directors  or  committees  or  even  fully  manned 
departments.19  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  get  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  meantime  is  to  study,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  do 
through  the  courtesy  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  a  file  of  their 
annual  catalogs,  and  to  observe  the  increasing  attention  to  aesthetic 
standards,  evident  both  in  the  manner  of  presentation  and  in  the  design 
of  the  articles  advertised.  A  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  arts  in  the 
publicity  material  circulated  by  the  silk,  cotton,  lead,  copper,  lumber 
and  other  national  associations. 

There  are  still  many  business  activities  in  which  art  plays  no  con- 
scious part;  much,  perhaps  most,  of  what  is  deliberately  attempted  is 
imitative  in  character  and  mediocre  in  quality,  but  there  is  nevertheless 
sufficient  demand  for  better  things  to  have  created  an  entirely  new  pro- 
fession, or  rather  a  group  of  professions,  in  which  the  problems  involved 
are  studied  professionally.20 

Some  change  along  these  lines  would  undoubtedly  have  happened  in 
any  event  during  the  post-war  years,  for  it  was  "in  the  air,"  but  so  com- 
plete a  shift  in  the  mind  of  the  average  purchaser  from  price  and  durability 
to  attractive  appearance  could  have  come  only  during  an  era  of  unin- 
terrupted good  times.  Manufacturers,  merchants  and  individuals  were 
all  willing  to  take  a  chance.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  ratio  of  selling 

19  Even  a  decade  ago  one  would  not  have  looked  to  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation for  art  leadership,  but  one  of  the  most  useful  documents  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  chapter  has  proved  to  be  a  pamphlet  on  the  Renaissance  of  Art  in  American  Business 
published  by  the  Association  in  1929  (General  Management  Series  no.  99). 

20  For  examples  see  the  monograph. 
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costs  to  sales  rose,  according  to  a  study  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
fully  30  percent.21  In  view  of  the  altered  conditions  today  and  the 
even  greater  change  in  sentiment  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  shift 
of  emphasis  during  the  decade  to  come. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  what  final  effect  mechanical  development  has  had 
upon  artistic  expression,  notably  in  those  forms  which  are  the  routine 
output  of  factories  and  the  daily  advertised  offerings  of  stores.  Plainly 
it  is  a  question  of  our  attitude  not  only  toward  design,  but  toward  the 
machine  as  a  means  of  making  a  well  designed  commodity.  Machines  are 
tools.  Set  the  machine  to  reproduce  the  simpler  hand  process  and  it  will 
cheapen  that  process  in  the  economic  sense  and  to  the  profit  of  all  of  us, 
subject  only  to  the  type  of  the  specific  design  thus  duplicated.  We  have 
only  lately  begun  to  design  our  products  not  only  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  made  by  machine,  but  also  that  they  will  look  the  part,  in 
other  words,  bear  to  the  end  the  impress  of  the  tools  with  which  they 
have  been  wrought.  It  may  be  added  that  this  use  of  the  machine  is 
found  thus  far  chiefly  in  two  types  of  products :  those  that  have  come  into 
use  after  the  power  age  was  well  under  way,  and  those  which  industry 
has  had  to  produce  for  its  own  uses  and  needs;  in  other  words,  in  both 
cases  objects  directly  representative  of  the  culture  of  our  time. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  of  the  hundred  or  more  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  advertisers  and  others  consulted  as  to  art  and  busi- 
ness, two-thirds  should  select  the  same  "modern  instance"  of  change, 
namely,  in  the  design  of  the  Ford  car.22 

It  is  not  our  function  here  to  enter  into  either  defense  or  condemna- 
tion of  advertising  nor  to  discuss  the  merits  of  its  influence  in  merchandis- 
ing and  consumption  habits.  This  discussion  deals  with  the  capacity  of 
advertising  primarily  to  get  people  to  look  at  things,  a  fundamental  and 
often  unrecognized  factor  in  all  the  pictorial  arts.  National  advertising 
exerts  an  immediate  influence  throughout  the  country;  millions  see  its 
work  as  against  thousands  who  visit  museums  and  exhibitions. 

Before  1915  the  advertising  agent  was  merely  a  broker.  Competition 
brought  more  highly  trained  personnel,  including  college  men  and  women. 
Soon  the  agent,  not  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant,  prepared  the 
"copy."  Gradually  the  picture  became  more  important  than  the  text; 
the  foreman  became  an  art  director.  The  advertiser  has  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  recent  inventions  and  processes.  He  has  profited  by  and  has 
largely  stimulated  the  recent  improvement  in  the  graphic  arts.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  professionally  trained  artist,  even  though  dear, 
was  a  better  investment  than  the  mere  journeyman,  and  while  most 

21  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Annual  Report,  1930,  New  York,  1331. 

22  See  the  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  monograph. 
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advertising  illustration  is  anonymous,  signed  work  by  distinguished 
practitioners  of  the  so-called  fine  arts  is  a  feature  of  "  quality  "  advertising. 

The  influence  of  the  advertiser  has  been  felt  both  in  the  design  of  the 
article  to  be  sold  and  also  in  what  the  purchaser  first  sees,  the  container. 
This  latter  began  with  luxuries  and  has  now  extended  to  all  articles  of 
common  use.  The  electrical,  the  bicycle,  and  the  plumbing  industries 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  "sales  appeal"  of  attractive  design, 
and  were  followed  soon  by  automobiles,  silver  and  jewelry,  heating, 
cooking  and  other  household  apparatus.23 

One  result  of  the  better  brains  that  are  going  into  advertising  is  the 
growing  power  of  applied  psychology,  as  exerted  not  only  on  the  pur- 
chaser but  on  the  salesman.  The  advertiser  realizes  that  crying  the 
virtues  of  his  product  is  not  the  only  road  to  success,  that  the  unconscious 
appeal  through  the  association  of  pleasant  thoughts  with  the  name  of  the 
maker  or  of  the  article  is  often  more  effective.  All  this  applies  directly 
to  art  in  advertising. 

Certain  of  those  consulted  have  advised  "going  light  on  advertising" 
in  this  chapter.  The  vulgarity  and  ballyhoo,  the  cleverness  in  exploiting 
the  second-class,  the  appeal  to  a  callow  sophistication,  the  stupidity  of 
its  use  of  the  radio,  its  readiness  to  desecrate  the  landscape,  they  say, 
all  demonstrate  that  its  influence  on  art  (which,  according  to  them,  is 
greatly  exaggerated)  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bad.  Granting,  however, 
that  advertising  has  its  full  share  of  the  general  failings  of  our  age,  plus 
a  few  special  crimes  of  its  own,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  advisory  group,  that  it  is  today 
exercising  a  very  powerful  and  on  the  whole  a  wholesome  influence  on 
our  aesthetic  standards. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  not  only  direct  but  indirect  advertising 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  change  in  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
stationery  may  be  directly  attributed  to  its  indirect  advertising  value. 
Business  house  organs  and  catalogs  are  often  better  today  than  the  cor- 
responding products  of  universities  and  museums. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  appearance  of  the  environment  in  which 
goods  are  made  or  displayed  or  sold  may  help  or  hinder  their  sale;  and 
so  indeed  may  the  appearance  of  the  city  or  region  in  which  business  is 
done.  Business  men  today  band  together  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
their  surroundings,  as  when  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  of  New  York 
persuaded  all  shops  on  that  street  to  remove  projecting  advertising  signs. 
The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  erects  all  new  build- 
ings to  conform  in  style  with  their  surroundings.  About  65  percent  of  the 
outdoor  equipment  is  now  underground,  and  aerial  cables  are  used  on 

23  See  also  Chap.  XVII. 
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more  than  one-fourth  of  the  remainder.  Poles  are  chosen  and  set  with 
particular  regard  to  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  workmen  are  trained 
in  the  most  scientific  methods  of  tree  trimming.  Indoor  equipment,  both 
booths  and  instruments,  is  continually  studied  to  improve  the  designs, 
and  to  meet  the  present  styles  in  room  decorations  instruments  are  now 
made  in  colors.  In  Indianapolis  this  company  turned  and  moved  an 
eleven-thousand-ton  telephone  building  (incidentally  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  telephone  service)  in  order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
square  of  which  the  city  is  proud. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  was  little  to  see  in  mural  painting  in  America 
outside  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Today 
there  are  admirable  examples  all  over  the  country,  nearly  all  of  them 
directly  attributable  to  the  advertising  value  of  a  handsome  bank  or  office 
building  or  department  store. 

A  trend  which  at  least  in  part  touches  indirect  advertising  is  the  con- 
scious attention  to  the  architecture  and  surroundings  of  manufacturing 
plants.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  of  Garden  City  were  the  pioneers 
in  this  regard.  For  years  they  had  few  followers,  but  the  movement, 
though  far  from  universal,  is  spreading. 

The  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  the  aesthetic  influence  of  the  de- 
partment store  has  been  of  primary  significance.  Here  are  applied  large 
scale  operations  which  render  professional  service  possible,  here  is  found 
the  increased  tempo  of  distribution  which  makes  errors  costly.  The 
record  of  the  last  ten  years  would  be  incomplete  without  some  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  influence  of  the  leading  department  stores  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland 
and  Los  Angeles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  houses  give  credit 
for  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  to  the  public  itself,  and  they  base 
the  change  in  public  standards  largely  upon  motoring  in  this  country  and 
travel  abroad,  upon  the  moving  picture  and  the  magazines  of  national 
circulation. 

Two  results  which  seem  to  flow  from  the  alliance  of  business  and 
art  during  the  last  decade  are  believed  to  be  of  fundamental  importance. 
We  seem  to  be  growing  in  color  consciousness  and  in  the  demand  for  color 
in  our  lives.  For  the  new  interest,  modern  chemistry  has  provided  the 
opportunity,  but  only  in  part  created  the  demand.  Advertising  men 
regard  the  year  1924  as  significant,  because  it  was  then  that  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  adopted  four-color  work.  Today  the  textile  industry  alone 
recognizes  four  hundred  standard  shades,  of  which,  incidentally,  more 
than  one-third  are  used  in  women's  stockings.  This  degree  of  differentia- 
tion is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  in  classical  Latin  only 
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fifty  words  descriptive  of  color  are  to  be  found.  From  toothbrushes  and 
overshoes,  umbrellas,  pots  and  pans,  towels,  etc.,  up  to  motor  cars  and 
office  buildings,  we  see  this  demand  for  color.  Only  a  quarter  of  the  type- 
writers sold  today  are  black,  and  new  factory  equipment  is  likely  to 
be  painted  or  enameled.  The  use  of  color  in  human  raiment  has  always 
ebbed  and  flowed  since  the  invention  of  textiles  and  dyes.  Women's  dress 
in  all  its  parts  shows  the  new  demand.  Man  is  more  cautious,  but  with  him 
also  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  brighter  colors,  particularly 
in  country  clothes,  than  he  has  worn  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Secondly, 
we  also  seem  more  sensitive  to  form.  In  the  1890's  only  a  relatively  few 
gentlemen  horse  fanciers  could  be  said  to  have  "an  eye  for  a  horse." 
Compare  this  handful  with  those  who  today  have  an  eye  for  a  motor  car. 
By  an  "eye"  is  meant  capacity  to  observe  and  to  retain  in  the  memory 
differences  large  and  small,  in  composition,  in  line  and  mass,  and  to  have 
definite  preferences  and  be  able  to  defend  them.  This  involves  not  only 
accurate  observation  but  the  sense  that  it  is  worth  while  to  exercise  it. 

In  dealing  with  art  and  business,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  for 
a  substantial  section  of  our  urban  population,  art  is  business  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  primary  gainful  occupation.  The  census  figures  for  1930 
indicate  that  the  numbers  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  the  population 
growth.24  Reports  on  the  occupations  of  older  and  younger  alumnae  of 
certain  colleges  confirm  the  general  impression  that  women  are  turning 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers  to  the  arts  for  economic  support.  More 
significant  than  the  numbers  of  individuals  concerned,  however,  are  the 
evidences  that  movements  thus  far  recorded  have  brought  into  the 
field  a  number  of  new  specializations,  and  in  certain  instances  have  created 
entirely  new  professions,  and  the  indications  that  in  all  branches  of  the 
arts  the  professional  status  of  the  practitioner  has  become  more  clearly 
recognized  during  the  decade. 

III.    THE   ARTS   IN   DAILY   LIFE 

In  considering  the  aesthetic  factors  which  enter  into  American  home 
life,  one  must  begin  with  the  choice  of  the  building  itself,  its  architecture, 
the  possibilities  of  a  garden,  proximity  to  a  park  or  a  museum,  protection 
of  the  neighborhood  by  zoning.  The  drift  away  from  the  cities,  whether 
to  the  elaborate  and  often  pretentious  country  house,  or  to  the  simple  cot- 
tage, has  equally  its  aesthetic  significance,  as  has  also  the  movement  for 
town  and  regional  planning.  Conversely,  the  type  of  home  determines 
to  some  degree  the  art  activities  of  its  occupants.  One  cannot,  for 
example,  play  the  cornet  in  a  flat  and  remain  on  good  terms  with  one's 
neighbors.  Monotonous  rows  of  "jerrybuilt"  wooden  houses  still  sur- 
24  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  the  monograph. 
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round  our  urban  centers,  but  more  recent  developments,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati  and  Los  Angeles, 
indicate  a  growing  demand  for  houses,  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  which  are 
designed  to  offer  positive  aesthetic  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  interior,  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  often  professionally 
dealt  with,  sometimes  to  the  obliteration  of  all  indication  of  the  personal- 
ity of  the  occupants.  Of  far  greater  significance  are  the  new  homes  being 
established  every  day  at  all  income  levels,  where,  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  instances,  at  least  one  of  the  partners  sets  out  to  achieve  a 
general  effect  of  harmony  and,  if  possible,  of  distinction.  The  stimulus 
may  have  come  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  sources,  a  high  school  or 
college  course  in  art,  a  national  magazine,  a  pamphlet  on  Home  Eco- 
nomics from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,25  what  a  neighbor  has  accom- 
plished. She  (for  it  is  usually  the  wife)  keeps  her  eyes  open.  She  may  visit 
the  local  museum.  She  buys  books  or  borrows  them  from  the  public 
library.  If  funds  are  limited,  as  is  usually  the  case,  she  may  study  the 
thrift  exhibits  shown  by  department  stores  and  art  centers.  These  have 
the  special  advantage  of  showing  the  articles  for  sale  as  part  of  an  en- 
semble, not  as  separate  objects  on  a  counter. 

As  to  results  achieved,  the  following  are  typical.  Illumination  has 
uniformly  improved.  One  sees  fewer  merely  "pretty"  or  merely  odd  ob- 
jects in  positions  of  prominence.  Plates  and  tableware  are  simpler,  the 
food  itself  usually  served  tastefully,  dining  room  furniture  less  ponderous. 
Bedrooms  are  brighter  and  more  livable,  the  bed  itself  more  likely  to  be 
well  designed.  The  frequent  presence  of  excellent  prints  in  hotel  bed- 
rooms may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of  new  home  standards  on 
the  part  of  the  client.26 

In  nearly  every  American  home,  rich  or  poor,  elaborate  or  simple,  the 
most  striking  changes  within  the  decade,  and  probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant for  the  future,  have  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  bathroom.  Some  observers  credit  the  improvement  in  their  appearance 
to  the  changes  in  size  and  dimensions  caused  by  the  architectural  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  apartment  and  small  house,  which  in  turn  brought 
about  the  re-planning  of  fixtures  at  the  very  moment  when  the  importance 
of  design  in  mass  production  was  coming  to  be  realized.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  more  money  and  more  brains  have  gone 
into  the  appearance  of  these  two  rooms  than  into  all  the  other  rooms  put 
together.  No  article  of  daily  use  has  been  so  greatly  modified  in  appear- 
ance within  the  decade  as  the  kitchen  stove.  The  sink  is  no  longer  a  sink  of 
iniquity.  Floor  coverings,  pots  and  pans,  everything  has  taken  on  form 

26  One  month  after  issue,  180,000  copies  of  a  government  pamphlet  on  furniture,  its 
selection  and  use,  were  distributed  (1931). 

26  For  a  vivid  picture  of  homes  at  four  income  levels  in  a  typical  community  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Middletown,  by  Robert  S.  and  Helen  Merrell  Lynd. 
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and  comeliness,  and  comeliness  is  a  recognized  element  in  making  sales. 
In  the  bathroom  have  come  corresponding  changes  in  fixtures,  wall 
and  floor  coverings,  towels,  hangings,  even  soap  and  toothbrushes.  But 
here  is  also  found  a  tendency  to  move  backward.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  "period"  bathroom  of  the  expensive  apartment  house  can  be 
nothing  but  an  anachronism. 

One  indication  that  the  male  has  not  been  completely  left  out  of  the 
picture  is  the  increasing  attention  he  is  giving  to  the  appearance  of  his 
office.  This  can,  of  course,  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  an  appear- 
ance of  success  is  a  form  of  indirect  advertising,  and  in  part  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  dealers  in  office  supplies  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  the  woman 
office  worker.  But  when  all  allowances  are  made,  one  must  concede  an 
alteration  in  his  own  aesthetic  standards,  some  recognition  that  he  will 
work  better  and  with  less  internal  friction  in  harmonious  surroundings, 
and  a  desire  to  give  the  room  in  which  he  spends  so  large  a  share  of  his 
waking  hours  some  impress  of  his  own  personality. 

The  decoration  of  the  home  is  not  confined  to  its  interior.  Residents 
abroad  who  have  returned  to  this  country  after  an  absence  of  some  years 
uniformly  remark  on  the  improved  general  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  house  in  the  suburbs  and  small  towns.  Though  we  are  still 
far  behind  the  countries  of  Europe,  interest  in  gardening  is  increasing, 
notably  among  men.  Sales  of  flower  packet  seeds27  grew  from  407,359  in 
1922  to  622,520  in  1928,  while  vegetable  packet  seeds  dropped.  In  other 
words,  the  aesthetic  rather  than  the  practical  interest  appears  to  be  the 
stimulus  in  amateur  gardening.  Within  fifteen  years  the  Garden  Clubs 
of  America  have  expanded  from  13  units  with  600  members,  to  94  with 
7,000  members,  and  a  new  Federation  has  come  into  being  with  some 
40,000  members. 

To  mention  the  garden  invites  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  nature  to 
the  arts.  Here  in  the  United  States  there  is  abundant  factual  evidence  of  a 
recent  increase  in  outdoor  life  as  recreation  for  all  elements  in  the  com- 
munity.28 There  may  not  be  as  many  hunters,  proportionately,  as  in 
colonial  times,  nor  as  many  farmers  as  in  1880  or  1900,  but  the  growing 
resort  to  the  out-of-doors  in  leisure  time  is  unmistakable.  This  is 
pertinent  to  the  present  study  for  two  reasons.  Psychologically  the 
aesthetic  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  nature  and  those  from  man's 
conscious  creation  are  closely  allied,  and  if  we  are  coming  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  beauties  of  nature  as  one  of  our  major  sources  of  satis- 
faction, this  may  be  expected  to  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  growth 

27  As  reported  to  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1929. 

28  On  outdoor  recreation,  see  Chap.  XVIII. 
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in  art  appreciation,  particularly  in  color,  line  and  composition.  Secondly, 
nature  may  be  offering  a  stepping  stone  of  particular  significance  in  the 
case  of  man.  It  has  never  been  considered  unmanly  to  admire  openly  the 
beauties  of  nature,  but  there  are  many  groups,  and  indeed  entire  com- 
munities, in  which  the  men  would  still  hesitate  to  express  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  an  object  of  man  made  beauty.  In  certain  fields,  the  two 
come  clearly  together,  as  in  landscaping,  painting  and  photography,  the 
setting  of  sculpture  in  gardens,  landscape  architecture,  not  only  profes- 
sional but  amateur.  The  man  who  trims  his  trees  to  frame  a  vista  to  his 
liking  is  composing,  just  as  truly  as  is  the  painter  at  his  easel. 


Some  consideration  has  already  been  given  to  the  indirect  educational 
influences  of  national  art  organizations.  These  also  provide  opportunities 
for  social  participation  in  the  arts,  as  do  independent  local  units,  and  the 
much  more  frequently  found  musical  and  dramatic  societies.  In  the  whole 
program  of  professionally  stimulated  enterprises,  religious  and  lay,  such  as 
settlements  and  other  welfare  work,  the  activities  growing  out  of  the 
recreation  movement  and  the  like,  the  arts  for  some  time  have  had  an 
active  share.  A  study  initiated  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  1924  shows 
that  of  660  community  houses,  236  had  community  singing,  219  theatrical 
performances,  192  pageants,  168  instruction  in  crafts,  256  bands  and 
orchestras,  58  community  theaters.29  Business  organizations,  banks  and 
factories  alike  are  more  generally  coming  to  have  not  only  baseball  nines 
of  their  own,  but  also  glee  clubs  and  dramatic  societies.  Jane  Addams  says 
that  an  outstanding  difference  between  the  first  twenty  and  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Hull  House  lies  in  the  increasing  attention  to  the  play 
instinct  and  the  arts.  Its  records  show  a  tendency  for  the  abler  students  to 
return  year  after  year  and  some  well  known  professionals  owe  their 
success  to  such  continued  training. 

While  the  inquiry  has  revealed  but  little  factual  evidence  of  increasing 
amateur  activity  in  the  arts,  it  has  discovered  a  growing  realization  among 
educational  and  other  leaders  of  the  importance  of  such  activity,  not  so 
much  for  art  as  for  society,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  significant 
change  in  the  future.  Such  leaders  point  not  only  to  the  theoretical  benefits 
to  come  from  such  activity,  but  to  the  practical  examples  offered  by  other 
countries. 

Possibly  our  national  passion  for  organization,  which  has  spread  from 
our  working  hours  to  our  hours  of  leisure,  may  operate  to  favor  social  as 
against  individual  activity  in  the  arts.  The  word  which  indicates  indi- 

29  Carnegie  Foundation  Office  Memorandum,  December  15,  1924,  Series  I,  The  Place 
of  the  Arts  in  American  Life,  no.  9,  Preliminary  Memorandum  for  Limited  Distribution,  p. 
55. 
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vidual,  as  contrasted  with  social,  leisure  time  absorption  is  the  word 
hobby,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  English  Who's  Who,  hobbies 
are  listed,  while  in  the  American  they  are  not.  Americans,  however,  do 
have  hobbies,  and  in  these  the  arts  have  their  share.  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  a  government-printed  guide  for  amateur  archaeologists  brought 
an  advance  sale  of  five  thousand  copies.  A  soap  manufacturer  who  organ- 
izes an  annual  exhibition  of  soap  sculpture,  with  prizes  for  both  amateurs 
and  professionals,  receives  over  five  thousand  entries,  with  skilled  work  in 
both  classes. 

The  graphic  arts  offer  opportunities  to  the  collector  of  limited — often 
very  limited — income.  William  M.  Ivins,  curator  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  recently  made  up  as  a  demonstration  a  small  print  col- 
lection of  high  artistic  merit,  no  item  of  which  cost  more  than  one  dollar. 
Dealers'  reports,  the  flourishing  etching  clubs  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  in  California,  the  interest  in  public  collections  and  exhibitions  (279,- 
191  persons  visited  the  Print  Rooms  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in 
1931),  all  point  to  an  increased  interest  in  print  collecting. 

The  collection  of  old  American  furniture  and  furnishings  is  widespread. 
Indeed,  the  motorist  from  the  west  is  said  to  have  about  cleaned  out  the 
eastern  farmhouse.  In  this  the  primary  motive  is  perhaps  a  combination 
of  historic  and  patriotic  sentiment,  but  the  aesthetic  element  is  surely 
not  absent.  What  may  be  called  optical  collections  are  not  so  wide- 
spread, but  they  are  significant.  One  such  collector  spends  his  vacations 
photographing  the  disappearing  covered  bridge,  another  old  chimneys, 
another  old  doorways. 

Though  the  connoisseur  is  usually  a  collector,  the  two  hobbies  are  not 
identical,  for  the  connoisseur's  thrill  does  not  depend  upon  possession. 
Connoisseurship  is  much  less  general  with  us  than  it  is  with  the  older 
civilizations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  is  on  the 
increase. 

An  increasing  interest  in  amateur  music  and  amateur  drama  during 
the  past  decade  can  be  measured  statistically.  As  to  the  exercise  of 
craftsmanship  and  the  riding  of  other  artistic  hobbies,  such  evidence  is 
lacking.  Thoughtful  observers  think  they  can  see  indications  of  some 
increase  in  interest.  Certainly,  however,  no  one  who  considers  the  hours 
spent  in  aimless  motoring,  in  semi-attention  to  the  radio  or  moving  pic- 
ture, will  feel  that  craftsmanship  and  other  exercises  of  skill  have  as  yet 
gained  their  fair  share  of  our  increasing  leisure  time. 

IV.    TYPICAL   ARTS    AND    AGENCIES 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  arts  which  have  great  significance  in  our 
changing  social  Me,  and  there  are  several  art  agencies  which  serve  a  broad 
public.  An  attempt  within  the  limited  space  available  to  describe  them 
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all  would  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Accordingly,  two30  arts  have  been 
selected  as  typical — architecture  and  music,  to  be  followed  by  much 
briefer  reference  to  other  arts,  no  less  important  in  themselves,  and  the 
section  will  close  with  a  statement  regarding  the  museum  which  has  been 
prepared  with  the  help  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums. 

Architecture.31 — The  aesthetic  influence  of  architecture  on  a  com- 
munity is  to  be  gauged  not  by  any  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  architecture 
itself,  but  solely  by  the  amount  of  popular  and  personal  consideration 
given  to  it.  In  this  field,  of  course,  definite  statistical  data  are 
unobtainable;  general  changes  and  shifts  in  emphasis  are,  however,  easy 
to  be  seen. 

If,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  we  consider  first  the  architecture  of  the 
American  colonies  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  greatest  sum  of  architectural  effort  and  attention  was  ex- 
pended on  the  residences  of  wealthy  citizens,  while  the  dwellings  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  were  stock  productions  which  neither  required 
nor  awoke  architectural  consideration.  Second  in  total  importance  were 
public  buildings,  state  houses,  court  houses,  assembly  halls,  and  so  forth. 
Because  of  communal  interest  in  these  structures  they  often  surpassed  in 
elaborateness  of  design  and  in  size,  any  single  private  residence  of  a 
locality.  In  the  third  place  were  the  churches,  sometimes,  in  the  middle 
states,  almost  as  elaborate  as  the  public  buildings,  but  often,  in  the  south 
and  north,  and  in  the  country  everywhere,  of  the  simplest  character. 
Business  structures  were  designed  wholly  for  utilitarian  purposes.  So,  too, 
were  institutional  buildings  in  general,  save  for  occasional  college  halls. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  cities 
robbed  the  country  estates  of  their  importance.  In  the  twentieth  century 
the  increasing  congestion  of  city  life  and  the  use  of  automobiles  have  in 
turn  led  to  the  abandonment  of  great  city  houses.32  Suburban  residences 
replace,  socially,  the  blocks  of  uniform  houses  that  formed  the  cities  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  change  has  necessitated  an  isolation 
and  individualization  of  the  residential  unit  with  a  consequent  heightened 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  owner  in  domestic  architecture.  In  the  last 
decade  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  population  have  had  houses  built  to 
their  personal  requirements,  by  architects,  than  ever  before.  Even  where 
the  residence  is  selected  from  the  offerings  of  a  speculative  operation  or 
is  built  from  published  pattern  books  much  more  architectural  considera- 
tion goes  into  the  design  and  into  the  selection  than  formerly.  An  evi- 

30  For  a  somewhat  similar  treatment  of  a  third  topic,  industrial  design,  for  which  the 
material  was  gathered  by  Richard  F.  Bach,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  see  the 
monograph. 

31  This  discussion  was  prepared  by  Leicester  B.  Holland  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
who  was  selected  for  the  task  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

32  On  housing  trends  in  cities,  see  Chap.  IX. 
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dence  of  this  heightened  interest  of  the  family  of  moderate  means  in  its 
architectural  surroundings  is  to  be  seen  in  the  large  number  of  periodicals 
devoted  to  residences,  garden  design  and  interior  decoration.  In  the 
last  century  the  relatively  limited  amount  of  material  of  this  sort  which 
was  published  was  intended  wholly  for  professional  readers. 

The  interest  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  in  their  homesteads,  is,  how- 
ever, tending  to  decrease.  This  is  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  mobility. 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  a  single  establishment,  it  is  becoming  the 
practice  to  maintain  two  or  more  residences  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  or  even  in  foreign  countries.  Usually  these  are  not  built  or 
bought  with  a  view  to  family  possession  for  generations,  or  even  for  many 
years,  but  for  an  immediate  and  often  transitory  occupation.  The  result 
is  that  the  former  sharp  demarcation  between  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  moderately  well  off  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  mobility  will  extend  constantly 
down  the  scale  of  wealth,  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  lessened  interest 
in  the  personal  suburban  dwelling.  The  "model  village"  or  the  stand- 
ardized house  may  in  time  replace  it.  There  will  probably  result  an 
increase  in  economy,  possibly  an  increase  in  beauty,  but  also  a  decrease 
in  aesthetic  responsiveness.  The  city  apartment  building  illustrates  this 
reaction.  Modern  apartments  are  architecturally  far  more  interesting 
than  the  uniform  rows  of  city  houses  they  replace.  But  they  are  chosen 
by  their  inhabitants  almost  wholly  from  consideration  of  location, 
cost  and  luxury,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  built  by  the  foremost 
architects  or  wholesale  by  contracting  firms. 

On  the  other  hand,  business  buildings,  such  as  stores,  offices  and 
theaters,  which  a  century  ago  were  of  almost  no  architectural  conse- 
quence, have  today  assumed  prime  importance.  This  change  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  modern  devotion  to  advertising  in  all  commercial  under- 
takings, though  with  this  there  enters  an  element  of  personal  pride  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant  owners.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  very  best  talent 
of  the  country  today  is  engaged  in  architectural  as  well  as  in  pictorial 
advertising.  Certain  unfavorable  elements,  inherent  in  such  work,  must, 
however,  not  be  overlooked.  These  are  the  speed  at  which  the  design 
must  be  produced  because  of  the  great  value  of  commercial  properties, 
and  prohibitive  cost  of  changes  in  the  course  of  execution,  the  relatively 
short  life  of  commercial  buildings  due  to  shifts  in  city  growth  and  rapid 
obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  advertising 
to  stress  the  novel  and  the  spectacular. 

A  markedly  different  situation  exists  in  regard  to  governmental  build- 
ings, state  houses,  postoffices,  city  halls,  court  houses,  public  schools, 
etc.  This  class  of  work  has  far  greater  permanence  and  permits  more 
time  for  careful  study  than  does  commercial  building,  but  places  consid- 
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erably  less  emphasis  on  aesthetic  appeal.  Bad  concrete  will  damn  a  public 
servant  far  more  seriously  than  many  eyesores.  There  results  a  natural 
tendency  to  entrust  the  construction  of  such  buildings  to  staffs  of  govern- 
mental engineers,  and  from  considerations  of  economy,  many  matters  of 
planning  and  design  are  left  to  such  staffs,  where  commercial  undertak- 
ings would  employ  the  best  private  architects.  As  a  result,  a  great  part 
of  governmental  architecture  is  rated  as  aesthetically  unimportant,  and 
is  met  with  public  apathy. 

Somewhere  between  commercial  and  governmental  building  stands 
the  architecture  of  semi-public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and  colleges. 
Though  projects  of  this  type  are  often  partially  financed  by  public  grants, 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  and  responsibility  for  the  architectural 
results  usually  rest  with  non-political  trustees.  Funds  from  general  con- 
tributions provide  the  happy  combination  of  a  demand  for  economic  effi- 
ciency coupled  with  an  interest  in  public  approbation.  Institutional  work 
is,  moreover,  free  from  the  burden  of  taxes  which  in  commercial  work  may 
cause  excessive  haste.  Usually  the  best  architectural  advice  is  sought, 
sometimes,  though  with  diminishing  frequency,  by  means  of  competitions. 
A  relatively  great  degree  of  permanence  for  the  structures  is  assured. 
Two  factors  alone  militate  against  the  outstanding  aesthetic  success 
of  our  institutional  architecture:  a  slightly  sentimental  attitude  toward 
college  life  that  tends  to  produce  archaistic  theatricality,  and  the  fact  that 
charitable  organizations  can  rarely  keep  abreast  of  the  demands  upon 
them,  and  must  consequently  sacrifice  some  of  the  quality  of  their  archi- 
tecture for  simple  quantity. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  but  even  more  favorable  situation  from  the 
architectural  point  of  view  are  cultural  foundations,  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  endowed  auditoriums  and  churches.  Here  the  funds  available 
are  often  quite  adequate  to  the  needs;  they  are  administered  by  non- 
political  trustees,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  institutions,  aesthetic 
considerations  become  of  prime  importance. 

In  sum,  those  classes  of  building  which  are  of  the  greatest  architec- 
tural importance  to  our  communities  today  are  private  residences  (chiefly 
suburban),  commercial  buildings,  semi-public  educational  and  welfare 
institutions,  and  buildings  devoted  to  cultural  purposes. 

The  percentages  of  architect-planned  buildings,  of  various  classes, 
measured  by  value,  to  the  total  amount  of  buildings  erected  from  1922 
to  1931,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Though  the  percentages,  as 
shown,  have  dropped  in  the  aggregate  and  shifted  in  detail,  it  is  still  true 
that  69  percent  of  current  construction,  as  measured  in  cost,  is  seriously 
considered  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  contemporary  developments  of  city  planning  and  housing  opera- 
tions are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  survey.  Though  of  great  importance 
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to  the  welfare  of  communities,  the  aesthetic  reaction  of  the  public  to 
such  undertakings  is  as  yet  relatively  slight. 

TABLE  2. — PERCENT  OF  ARCHITECT-PLANNED   BUILDINGS  AMONG   ALL   BUILDINGS,  BY 

CLASS,  1922-1931° 


Type  of  building 

1922 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Total  building 

73.2 

71.5 

72.2 

72.6 

69.5 

66.9 

72.2 

69.0 

64.6 

62.4 

66.4 

64.2 

63.7 

59.9 

60.5 

56.9 

81  5 

82.9 

78.7 

81.7 

76.1 

72.6 

79.5 

77.9 

82.0 

81.1 

80.4 

82.7 

77.6 

77.3 

76.0 

73.7 

55.3 

58.8 

48.0 

50.0 

41.5 

34.3 

46.4 

28.7 

Educational                     

94.9 

95.0 

95.7 

95.4 

96.2 

95.2 

96.3 

94.3 

87  5 

91  2 

89  0 

93.9 

94.1 

89.8 

91.5 

78.1 

Public  buildings  

89.4 

83.5 

83.0 

81.3 

81.0 

92.0 

84.6 

90.0 

91  7 

91.7 

91.8 

93.0 

91.8 

88.8 

92.6 

92.8 

Social   etc 

88  9 

90.3 

90.3 

89.7 

90.3 

82.2 

83.8 

80.5 

0  Compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Commerce  Yearbook,  1931,  vol.  I,  p. 
330,  and  from  data  supplied  by  the  Dodge  Statistical  Research  Service.  Figures  for  1922  are  based  on  27  states, 
for  subsequent  years  on  37  states.  Measured  by  value  of  buildings. 

Music.33 — The  outstanding  factors  with  regard  to  music  are  the  in- 
crease in  radio  broadcasting  of  excellent  music  excellently  performed,  and 
the  growth  in  quality  and  quantity  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  secondary  grades.  The  two  have  in  a  measure  been  inter- 
related, the  radio  bringing  to  many  people  both  inside  and  outside  the 
school  system  their  first  intimation  of  the  full  scope  of  music;  and  the 
schools,  with  their  increased  and  improved  instruction,  helping  to  provide 
an  audience  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a  wider  broadcasting  of  good 
music.  It  is  significant  that  changed  radio  standards  have  come  about 
through  growing  popular  interest  and  the  decision  of  independent  com- 
mercial concerns,  not  through  government  control.  The  Census  Bureau 
estimates  that  12,078,345  families  owned  radio  sets  in  1930;  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  put  the  total  number  of  sets  on  January  1,  1932,  at 
16,026,620.34 

Not  only  the  radio  but  the  talking  picture,  which  has  operated  to  de- 
prive many  musicians  of  positions  in  theaters,  is  rapidly  making  it  im- 
possible for  any  but  the  most  talented  and  expert  performers  to  succeed  in 
the  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  schools  are  training  boys  and 
girls  in  numbers  previously  undreamed  of  to  sing  and  play  good  music 
with  skill,  but  with  no  thought  of  becoming  professionals. 

33  This  is  a  condensation  of  a  report  prepared  by  Augustus  D.  Zanzig,  whose  services 
have  been  made  available  by  the  National  Recreation  Association.  For  a  fuller  statement, 
see  the  monograph.  For  the  sources  from  which  statistical  information  has  been  drawn,  the 
reader  is  referred  also  to  Music  in  American  Life,  op.  cit. 

34  On  the  distribution  of  radio  sets,  see  Chap.  IV. 
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Music  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  long  regarded — at  least  by  musi- 
cians— as  having  little  to  do  with  the  real  musical  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  community,  has  become  the  chief  possible  means  to  that  life  in 
an  increasingly  large  number  of  communities.  This  change  is  due  to 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  school  music,  a  marked  growth  in  quantity 
in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  also  to  changes  in  methods  of  instruction 
(for  example  instrumental  instruction  to  groups),  which  make  singing  and 
playing  more  vital.  With  respect  to  each  of  these  factors,  however,  there 
are  still  many  schools  that  have  not  yet  progressed  beyond  do-re-mi; 
and  a  dwindling  number  of  others — mostly  in  the  rural  districts — that  are 
still  mute  or  nearly  so.  Our  recent  national  progress  in  music  has  de- 
pended, more  than  in  any  other  art,  upon  the  leadership  and  labor  of 
voluntary  bodies,  both  professional  and  lay.35 

In  1931  at  least  one  representative  school  music  contest  was  held  in 
each  of  45  different  states;  in  these  contests  1,110  bands  and  678  orches- 
tras were  entered,  with  a  total  of  73,000  high  school  players.  The  figures 
are  especially  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  only  eight 
years  old.  Vocal  contests  along  similar  lines,  now  organized  in  32  states, 
have  also  increased  in  popularity,  and  the  most  recent  development  has 
been  in  chamber  music,  heretofore  almost  completely  neglected  in  the 
schools.  To  advance  the  instruction  in  rural  sections,  11  states  have 
directors  of  public  school  music  (6  employed  since  1925).  State  univer- 
sities and  teachers'  colleges  are  working  to  the  same  end,  and  county 
music  contests  and  festivals  have  also  been  effective.  In  Michigan,  for 
example,  27  counties  held  festivals  in  1930-1931. 

The  largest  growth  has  been  in  the  north  central  states,  but  every 
other  section  has  felt  the  impetus  of  the  national  movement  in  school 
music.  The  most  notable  evidence  of  growth  in  skill  and  quality  has  been 
in  the  national  high  school  orchestras  and  choruses,  but  almost  equally 
significant  are  the  local  organizations  to  be  found  in  many  large  cities  and 
even  in  smaller  communities.36 

The  competitive  factor  is  strong  in  the  colleges  also.  The  movement 
started  in  1904  with  a  competing  roster  of  4  college  glee  clubs,  and  there 
are  today  nearly  100  such  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  6,000  singers. 
The  advance  in  quality  is  even  more  impressive  than  the  growth  in 

36  These  include  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  the  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  the  Intercollegiate  Music  Council,  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Adance- 
ment  of  Music,  the  National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors,  and  the  Parent-Teachers 
organizations,  and  special  divisions  of  such  national  bodies  as  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Federation  of  Settlements. 

36  The  town  of  Ottawa,  Kansas,  for  example,  with  a  high  school  population  of  431, 
has  an  orchestra  of  90  that  has  four  times  won  the  state  contest  and  has  taken  second 
honors  in  its  class  in  the  national  competition. 
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numbers.  College  women's  glee  clubs,  though  not  so  well  organized  as  the 
men's,  have  also  grown  both  in  size  and  quality,  and  are  now  replacing 
much  of  the  lighter  music  by  the  sturdier  sort  sung  by  the  men.  Mixed 
choral  societies  and  festivals  at  the  state  universities  are  often  highly 
proficient. 

In  other  respects,  development  in  college  music  is  less  striking.  There 
are  a  few  strong  college  orchestras,  but  in  general  the  high  school  grad- 
uate finds  a  sharp  drop  in  the  opportunity  for  orchestral  participation 
when  he  enters  college.  On  the  other  hand,  the  band  usually  has  a  large 
part  in  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  college. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  institutions  toward  musical  performance  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  1930  more  than  one-third  of  the  594  colleges 
surveyed  allowed  some  credit  for  singing  and  playing,  while  of  the 
452  which  grant  entrance  credit  in  music,  359  give  credit  for  musical 
performance. 

The  general  impression  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
decade  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  music  actually  performed  in  the 
home,  due  both  to  the  development  of  mechanical  instruments  and  the 
restlessness  of  modern  life,  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  the  sale  of 
musical  instruments,  which  have  shown  a  sharp  drop.  Between  1925 
and  1929  the  total  value  of  musical  instruments  and  materials  produced 
in  the  United  States  dropped  from  $164,392,000  to  $77,843,000.  In  1925, 
306,594  pianos  of  all  kinds  were  manufactured,  in  1929  only  133,404.37  But 
there  are  now  signs  of  a  growing  trend  toward  more  personally  performed 
music  in  the  home.  Of  this,  the  increased  circulation  by  public  libraries 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  part  music  offers  one  indication,  and  another, 
growing  out  of  music  activities  in  the  school,  is  the  increasing  number  of 
choruses  of  mothers. 

At  no  other  time  during  the  week  can  such  a  large  part  of  America's 
population  be  found  singing  as  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon  on  Sun- 
day. There  is,  however,  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  congregational 
singing  in  most  churches.  A  promising  step  toward  its  improvement  has 
been  the  revision  of  many  hymn  books,  making  both  words  and  music 
more  vital.  Choirs  too  are  tending  to  replace  quartets  or  soloists,  and 
choir  festivals  are  stimulating  the  movement.38 

Community  singing,  a  predominantly  social  use  of  music,  although 
practiced  much  less  now  than  during  the  exciting  war  days,  is  evidently 
being  carried  on  more  or  less  regularly  by  almost  all  of  the  service  clubs, 

37  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1929.  See  also  index  numbers 
on  musical  instruments  given  in  Chap.  XVII. 

38  In  1931,  for  example,  83  choirs  participated  in  such  a  festival,  all  being  directed  by 
graduates  of  a  single  institution,  the  Westminster  Choir  School  at  Ithaca.  In  the  67  churches 
now  being  served  directly  from  this  school,  where  there  were  in  1926  only  800  persons  active 
in  choirs,  there  are  now  more  than  4,000. 
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innumerable  state  and  national  conventions,  and  many  other  groups  in 
which  strong  social  feeling  exists  or  is  desired.  A  survey  published  in  1929 
reports  911  musical  activities  maintained  in  625  business  and  industrial 
establishments,  such  as  department  stores,  factories,  public  utility 
companies  and  banks.39 

International  festivals  in  Detroit,  Boston,  Cleveland  and  a  few  other 
cities  harboring  colonies  of  the  foreign  born  have  proved  the  value  of 
preserving  and  disseminating  not  only  folk  songs  but  also  and  even  more 
importantly  the  whole-heartedness  and  valor  of  folk  singing. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  concerts,  for  which  it  has  been  estimated 
that  $10,000,000  was  spent  by  the  American  public  during  the  musical 
season  of  1930—1931.  While  there  has  been  a  decline  in  attendance  in 
many  of  the  large  centers,  attendance  in  the  smaller  halls  and  in  the 
country  at  large  has  been  maintained,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  civic  and  community  concerts  on  a  subscription  basis  in  more 
than  two  hundred  communities.  Here  again  the  north  central  section  had 
the  highest  record  but  the  distribution  throughout  the  country  was 
wider  than  in  previous  years. 

Apart  from  music's  share  in  the  public  school  budgets  there  is  in  the 
United  States  as  yet  nothing  comparable  to  the  government  support  of 
this  art  in  such  countries  as  Germany.  Nevertheless  a  recent  survey  shows 
that  of  750  cities  to  which  inquiries  were  addressed,  more  than  300 
reported  appropriations,  totaling  $1,250,000.  Striking  examples  of 
municipal  offerings  to  the  public  are  the  Belle  Isle  summer  concerts  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  and  somewhat  similar  activities  of  the 
Cleveland,  the  Baltimore,  the  San  Francisco,  and  the  Denver  orchestras. 
In  Hollywood,  concerts  supported  jointly  by  the  county  and  the  residents, 
and  with  admission  charges  of  twenty-five,  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents, 
draw  an  attendance  of  300,000  in  a  season.  Assuming,  however,  that  it 
is  more  important  to  draw  music  from  the  people  than  to  bring  music  to 
them,  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  Denver  concerts  for  capable  players 
to  take  part  regardless  of  professional  status,  the  participation  of  the 
foreign  born  groups  in  the  summer  programs  at  Detroit  and  Cleveland, 
the  community  "sings"  in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  and  the 
city  supported  chorus  in  San  Francisco,  are  of  particular  significance. 

We  still  must  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "What  happens  to  all  the 
skill  and  interest  gained  in  schools  when  the  students  graduate  into  the 
community?"  Despite  the  examples  already  offered,  it  must  be  said  that 
throughout  the  country  there  is  less  carry  over  than  one  would  expect. 
There  are,  however,  not  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  Flint, 
Michigan,  the  symphony  orchestra,  choral  union  festivals,  and  other 

39  Clark,  Kenneth,  Music  in  Industry,  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music, 
New  York,  1929,  p.  207  f. 
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adult  musical  activities  have  been  fostered  by  a  community  music 
organization  whose  support  comes  mainly  through  the  Community  Chest, 
and  whose  director  is  also  in  charge  of  high  school  music,  a  valuable  com- 
bination of  duties.  Winston-Salem  has  maintained  a  municipal  Depart- 
ment of  Public  School  and  Community  Music.  The  Philadelphia 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  includes  a  Bureau  of  Music.  Baltimore, 
Bangor,  Denver  and  a  few  other  cities  have  similar  organizations. 

In  homes,  churches,  schools,  community  centers,  clubs,  theaters,  art 
museums,  parks  and  playgrounds,  there  is  some  music  today,  and,  though 
not  so  generally,  in  public  libraries,  commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments, hospitals  and  custodial  institutions  as  well.  Throughout  there  is  a 
general  trend  toward  the  good  performance  of  high  grade  music,  and  away 
from  the  idea  that  excellence  is  to  be  cultivated  only  among  professionals 
and  in  concert  halls. 

Other  Arts. — The  relative  influence  of  the  oil  painting  as  compared 
with  other  art  forms  is  increased  by  certain  factors  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  aesthetic  quality,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  painting  takes  little  space,  can  be  easily  displayed,  and 
can  readily  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  With  proper  care,  it  endures  for 
centuries.  For  these  reasons,  the  aesthetic  standards  of  a  community  are 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  painting.  With  us  its  influence  thus  far 
has  perhaps  been  disproportionate.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  present 
tendencies  are  working  against  this  predominance.  For  one  thing,  because 
of  changes  in  the  sister  art  of  domestic  architecture,  paintings  are  more 
likely  to  be  seen  by  us  in  our  museums  and  exhibitions  than  in  our  homes, 
though  there  is  some  indication  of  a  growing  demand  from  private  buyers 
for  examples  of  suitable  dimensions.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  increase  in  number  and  accessibility  of  mural  paintings. 

In  any  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  sculpture,  like  painting,  would 
receive  extended  consideration.  The  work  of  the  sculptor  is  usually 
placed  where  all  may  see  it,  and  the  record  of  change  from  the  standards 
revealed  by  the  average  Civil  War  monument  may  clearly  be  traced.  An 
interesting  development  in  this  field  is  the  growing  popularity  of  small 
pieces  of  sculpture  for  the  home  and  garden. 

In  creative  literature  the  increase  in  the  number  of  book  titles  is  less 
impressive  than  the  consensus  among  publishers  that  public  taste  has 
distinctly  improved  in  this  regard.40  It  may  be  significant  that  in  poetry 
the  standard  works  are  having  to  share  the  field  with  modern  writers, 
that  books  of  poetry  have  been  best  sellers,  and  that  anthologies  of 
American  verse  are  becoming  popular  in  the  school  room,  where  children 
are  said  to  show  a  marked  preference  for  modern  cadence  and  modern 
imagery. 

40  See  index  numbers  on  reading  matter,  Chap.  XVII. 
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For  our  present  purpose  the  significance  of  the  legitimate  drama  seems 
secondary  rather  than  primary.  The  theater  of  Broadway  is  exerting  a 
marked  influence  upon  our  standards  of  decoration,  lighting  and  mass 
composition.  From  the  social  standpoint,  however,  the  little  theater 
movement  in  centers  away  from  the  metropolitan  district  is  of  greater 
importance,  and  the  theater  is  today  penetrating  to  places  where  two 
generations  ago  it  would  have  been  strongly  repulsed;  an  up-to-date 
Y.M.C.A.  building  now  has  a  well  appointed  stage;  and  many  churches 
have  their  dramatic  societies  and  equipment.41 

Maurice  Gnesin,  head  of  the  Department  of  Drama  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  has  summarized  recent  advances  in  the  drama  as  he  sees  them : 
The  number  of  dramatists,  foreign  or  native,  whose  work  is  of  a  high 
standard  and  whose  plays  are  produced  on  the  American  stage,  has  greatly 
increased.  There  are  today  a  dozen  dramatists,  nearly  all  of  them  living, 
whose  plays  are  important  cultural  events  and  are  successful  commer- 
cially. If  there  are  no  preeminent  actors  the  general  average  of  competence 
is  high.  The  mounting  is  in  the  hands  of  artists.  The  spirit  of  experimenta- 
tion is  strong.  There  has  been  a  marked  development  of  theater  education 
and  theater  activity  in  schools  and  colleges  (even  the  evangelical).  The 
rise  of  the  community  theater  has  had  an  important  influence.  In  spite 
of  this  trend  it  must  be  said  that,  as  compared  with  the  European  coun- 
tries, where  the  influence  of  the  theater  is  regarded  as  educational  rather 
than  recreational,  the  drama  is  not  yet  recognized  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  the  artistic  life  of  America. 

Pageantry  is  another  art  in  which  the  social  element  is  strong.  The 
annual  Minneapolis  municipal  pageant  started  in  1918  has  been  of  more 
than  local  interest  and  there  are  other  centers  where  the  pageant  is  an 
important  event.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  seems  to  be  rather  less 
interest  in  this  form  of  art  than  there  was  ten  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  interest  in  dancing  is  growing.  Since  1920  according  to  Dance 
Magazine  the  number  of  students  has  grown  from  200,000  to  500,000  and 
the  number  of  teachers  has  more  than  doubled.  Creative  dancing  receives 
serious  consideration  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  centers,  and  the 
number  of  performers  who  are  recognized  as  artists  is  rapidly  increasing. 

It  is  in  the  moving  picture  that  art  today  touches  more  individuals 
than  at  any  other  point  except  possibly  the  radio  concert,  and  in  some 
future  survey  of  this  character  it  is  sure  to  occupy  a  commanding  position. 
With  the  talking  picture  not  yet  fully  developed,  however,  and  with 
television  on  the  threshold,  the  present  situation  is  so  confused  that  it  has 
seemed  better  to  leave  the  general  task  of  appraisal  to  the  future,  referring 
here  only  to  the  significance  of  the  moving  picture  as  reflecting  and 
accentuating  changes  in  tempo  and  emphasis  on  rhythm.  It  is  unfor- 

41  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  topic  see  the  monograph. 
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tunate  that  the  material  selected  by  the  commercial  producer  can  seldom 
be  expected  to  improve  our  aesthetic  standards,  though  such  screen 
dramas  as  The  Covered  Wagon,  Chaplin's  later  comedies,  and,  as  a  more 
recent  illustration,  Street  Scene,  must  be  taken  seriously  as  works  of 
art.  Even  within  the  imitative  limits  which  are  ordinarily  imposed,  there 
has  been,  as  G.  N.  Kates  has  pointed  out,  undoubted  progress;  the 
images  have  become  clearer,  richer  and  deeper  and  the  sets  are  now  well 
constructed,  designed  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  so  planned  that  the 
lighting  may  convey  emotional  effects.  The  work  of  the  camera  man  has 
in  itself  become  an  art. 

The  Museum.42 — The  records  show  that  in  1890  there  were  76 
museums.  Sixteen  were  added  in  the  decade  1890  to  1899;  12  from  1900 
to  1909;  22  from  1910  to  1919;  and  41  in  the  decade  from  1920  to  1929. 
Today  a  museum  is  found  in  every  city  in  the  United  States  of  more  than 
250,000  inhabitants.  Within  20  years  the  capital  invested  in  art  museums 
alone  has  risen  from  $15,000,000  to  more  than  $58,000,000;  the  estimated 
value  of  the  buildings  of  the  14  largest  art  museums  is  $40,000,000,  and 
their  annual  operating  income  aggregates  $7,750,000.  From  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York,  which  attracts  annually  more  visitors 
than  either  the  Louvre  or  the  National  Gallery,  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
with  its  record  of  100,000  visitors  in  1930,  and  to  Muskegon,  Michigan 
(population  41,000),  with  nearly  32,000  for  the  same  year,  the  records 
of  annual  attendance  are  almost  uniformly  high.  Even  when  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  visitors  from  other  places  and  for  local  repeaters,  there  is 
an  obvious  significance  in  an  annual  attendance  of  75  percent  of  the  total 
population,  as  is  the  case  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  That  the  museum  has  its  place 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  in  hard  times  as  well  as  good  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  reports  for  1931,  which,  although  a  decrease  had  been 
anticipated,  show  a  general  increase  over  the  previous  year  and  in  several 
instances  a  maximum  attendance  record.43  While  in  general  the  stronger 
institutions  are  found  in  the  larger  population  centers,  there  are  numerous 
exceptions.  The  oldest  museum  in  the  country,  for  example,  and  still  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  is  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Some  of  the 
33  college  art  museums,  more  than  half  of  which  have  been  established 
since  1910,  are  of  high  quality. 

42  This  discussion  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Association  of 
Museums. 

43  For  particulars  of  museum  developments  in  the  years  1929  and  1930,  see  "  Recent 
Progress  and  Condition  of  Museums,"  by  Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  published  as  Chapter 
XXII  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1931,  no.  20. 
Coleman's  report  shows  that  12  art  museums,  with  an  approximate  aggregate  income  of 
$185,000  annually,  were  established  during  the  biennium,  and  that  four  art  museum  build- 
ings were  completed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $733,000.  In  1930  the  total  value  of  art  museum 
buildings  was  $51,969,000,  as  against  $51,212,000  for  all  other  museums  combined. 
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A  characteristic  of  American  museums  is  that  most  of  them  are  con- 
trolled by  private  boards  of  trustees.  Many  of  these  groups  have  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  public  through  memberships,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  local  government  will  support  community  service 
in  return  for  a  measure  of  public  support.  It  is  significant  that  in  Europe 
the  museums  spend  public  money  for  purchases  of  new  material  as  it 
comes  on  the  market.  In  the  United  States  some  few  such  purchases  are 
made  from  endowed  funds.  In  general,  a  private  collector  is  encouraged 
to  buy  the  object  in  question  with  the  expectation  that  at  his  death  it  will 
go  to  the  museum.  A  typical  and  related  development  in  the  United 
States  is  the  number  of  collections  made  by  individuals  and  turned  over  to 
the  public,  as  a  unit,  such  as  the  Gardner  in  Boston,  the  Huntington  on 
the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Freer  in  Washington.  Some  of  these 
collections  are  general  in  character;  some  quite  specific,  as  for  example 
the  Hispanic  Museum  established  by  Archer  M.  Huntington  in 
New  York.  Largely  as  a  protest  against  what  is  regarded  as  the  ultra- 
conservative  policies  of  the  older  museums,  a  number  of  collections  of 
modern  art  have  recently  been  opened  to  the  public,  including  the  Phillips 
Memorial  gallery  in  Washington,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  in  New  York.44 

In  its  development  in  the  direction  of  wide  public  service,  the  museum 
movement  in  the  United  States  is  the  younger  sister  of  the  public  library 
movement,  and  in  many  ways  its  steps  have  followed  closely  those  of  the 
library.  For  one  thing,  it  has  built  up  its  own  professional  association, 
which,  founded  in  1916,  has  about  tripled  in  membership  since  1923. 

According  to  Paul  M.  Rea,  the  three  major  functions  of  the  museum 
are  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  objects,  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  objects,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  public 
through  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and,  in  the  case  of  the  art  museum, 
one  may  add  the  opportunities  for  aesthetic  satisfactions  as  well.  Within 
recent  years,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  third  of  these 
general  functions. 

Personal  service  in  our  museums  is  but  twenty-five  years  old,  though 
it  may  be  recalled  that  an  American  (Count  Rumford)  first  applied  the 
idea  in  Germany  in  the  18th  century.  Today  the  museum  director  boasts 
that  he  provides  educational  opportunity  almost  literally  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  it  is  true  that  the  museum  touches  our  educational  sys- 
tem at  every  point,  in  schools,  colleges,  universities  for  higher  training 
and  research,  and  adult  education.  Again,  like  the  library,  the  museum  is 
establishing  branches.  It  is  going  into  the  schools  with  teachers  and 

44  See  monograph  for  detailed  figures  as  to  changes  in  attendance  at  representative 
museums  over  a  period  of  years. 
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material.45  It  has  invaded  the  National  Parks  with  trailside  units.  It 
has  enlisted  the  sister  arts,  many  of  the  most  important  concerts  being 
given  in  museums,  and  also  plays  and  pageants.  Museum  grounds 
furnish  demonstrations  of  landscape  gardening.  Its  important  share  in 
the  alliance  between  art  and  business  has  already  been  discussed. 
In  this  field  the  Metropolitan,  Boston,  Newark  and  Worcester 
museums  stand  out.  In  the  analysis  of  art  news  items,  1926-1931,  more 
museum  entries  were  noted  than  any  other  three  topics  combined.46 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  existing  situation  offers  rich  opportunity 
for  the  future,  the  place  which  the  museum  has  already  taken  in  the  life  of 
the  community  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  changes 
recorded  in  this  chapter.47 

V.    REGIONAL   AND    RACIAL   ASPECTS   OF   THE   ARTS 

Some  consideration  must  now  be  given  to  what  is  coming  to  be  known 
as  the  break-down  of  the  tables.  Can  we  draw  any  line  between  the  art 
activities  of  men  and  women?  How  far  are  art  creation  and  art  enjoyment 
urban  or  even  metropolitan  phenomena?  How  closely  do  they  touch 
the  small  town  or  the  countryside?  How  has  art  been  affected  by  our 
recurring  waves  of  immigration?  What  may  be  said  of  the  American 
Indian  and  the  Negro?  Certainly  unifying  factors  are  exerting  their 
influence  as  never  before.  For  good  or  ill,  the  national  hook-up,  the  moving 
picture,  the  national  magazines,  and  travel  by  land  and  sea  are  operating 
to  break  down  not  only  local  isolation  but  local  and  sectional  quality  and 
flavor  as  well.  There  are  few  farms  which  do  not  receive  a  city  daily 
and  at  least  one  national  magazine.  In  considering  population  drift 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  all  in  one  direction.  During  the  period 
1922-1930  (excluding  1923)  15,450,000  persons  moved  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  but  9,847,000  persons  moved  in  the  reverse  direction,  doubtless 
taking  with  them  much  that  the  city  has  to  teach.48 

46  Six  hundred  thousand  objects  are  lent  annually  by  the  St.  Louis  Educational  Museum 
alone,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  the  work  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  is  equally  significant. 

46  In  the  monograph  will  be  found  a  comparison  between  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  prepared  by  a  foreign  connoisseur  who  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  study  American  museum  activities  during  1930  and  1931.  While  appreciative  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  museum  movement  between  1920  and  1930,  he  points  out  certain 
weaknesses,  such  as  the  danger  to  the  quality  of  collections  through  control  by  well  meaning 
but  untrained  trustees,  a  confusion  as  to  values  ("getting  the  facts  on  art"  v.  aesthetic 
enrichment)  and  the  growth  of  "the  tea  room  aesthetic." 

47  Since  this  section  was  prepared  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  funds  contributed  to  museums,  both  from  public  and  private  sources,  and 
consequent  reductions  in  service.  The  hard  times  have  evidently  brought  in  a  period  of 
competition  between  the  different  types  of  community  service  which  developed  almost 
without  thought  of  expense  between  1922  and  1929,  and  the  record  of  the  next  few  years 
under  this  competition  must  be  available  before  the  real  strength  of  the  museum  can  be 
measured. 

48  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    The  Agricultural  Situation,  no.  3,  vol. 
XV,  March  1,  1931. 
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The  influence  exerted  by  New  York  City  in  the  arts  is  admittedly 
great,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  forth  exactly  in  what  respects 
New  York,  as  a  metropolitan  city,  overshadows  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Certainly  it  does  not  in  museum  wealth.  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  can  rival  it  here,  and  other  cities  are  coming  forward  rapidly, 
notably  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Toledo  and,  more  recently, 
Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles.  Certainly  it  is  not  preeminent  in  orchestras 
of  the  first  rank.  Its  influence  lies  rather  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  contacts 
of  art  with  life.  Most  of  the  great  art  firms  of  the  world  have  houses  in 
New  York.  It  is  the  center  for  the  drama  and  for  the  opera  and  the  great 
publishing  and  advertising  headquarters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  attracts 
the  dabblers  in  the  arts,  the  eccentrics  and  poseurs.  Temptations  to 
smartness  and  sophistication  lie  all  about.  Art,  like  everything  else,  has 
its  pathological  side,  and  it  is  in  the  great  cities  that  its  morbid  manifes- 
tations are  likely  to  be  found. 

Thus  far  Washington  has  failed  to  gain  the  position  in  art  held  by 
most  national  capitals,  though  vigorous  efforts,  of  which  the  pressing 
forward  of  the  great  city  plan  is  one,  have  been  made  within  the  decade 
to  achieve  it.  As  in  other  activities,  the  unofficial  regional  sub-capitals, 
for  example,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  New  Orleans  and  the  Twin  Cities,49 
must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  suburb  must  not  be  neglected  in  our  culture  pattern  of  today. 
There  the  community  organizer  has  found  his  most  fruitful  field.  It  is  in 
the  suburb  that  gardening  flourishes.  Many  of  our  most  interesting  art 
enterprises  are  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

As  to  the  small  independent  town,  the  record  is  very  uneven,  and 
because  the  examples  are  naturally  selected  from  communities  having 
successful  art  movements,  they  may  be  misleading.  Santa  Barbara  has 
had  an  outstanding  Community  Arts  Association  since  1922.  Cedar 
Rapids,  a  more  typical  community,  has  been  the  seat  of  an  interesting 
and  successful  experiment  undertaken  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  in  1927  to  ascertain  how  far  a  small  city  could  and  would  support  a 
rounded  program  of  art  activities,  once  the  contacts  were  made  and  the 
necessary  "know  how"  established.  The  pressure  of  a  vigorous  art 
museum  is  a  great  asset,  and  it  is  significant  that  four-fifths  of  the 
museums  established  in  1929  and  1930  have  been  in  places  of  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  Painters'  colonies  and  similar  activities  have  created 
centers  at  Gloucester,  Provincetown  and  Lyme  in  New  England,  at 
Woodstock  in  New  York  and  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  in  the  southwest. 

49  The  University  of  Minnesota  is  bringing  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  musical  and 
dramatic  performances  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available,  and  is  in  other  ways 
exercising  a  vigorous  leadership. 
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Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  is  traditionally  a  music  center.  The  cultural 
flavor  of  a  town  can  often  be  traced  back  to  the  character  of  its  original 
settlers,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  In  other  cases 
may  be  recognized  the  energy  of  some  individual  or  group  as  in  Still- 
water,  Oklahoma,  and  Springville,  Utah,  which  have  held  important 
exhibitions  of  paintings  for  fifteen  and  seventeen  consecutive  years 
respectively.  In  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come  to  attention,  some 
high  school  teacher  in  an  isolated  town  has  kept  the  community  in  touch 
with  the  world  of  art.  Middletown  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  poverty  of 
opportunity  for  social  participation  in  the  numerous  communities  where 
individual  or  group  leadership  has  thus  far  failed  to  throw  the  arts  into 
focus. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  rural  districts.  In 
steadily  increasing  degree  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  factors  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  wide  distribution  of  musical  activi- 
ties and  the  art  exhibitions  at  state  fairs  represent  new  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  rural  public.  The  home  economics  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  a  definite  aesthetic  bent,  has  undoubtedly  been 
effective.  In  Wisconsin,  Oregon  and  elsewhere  strong  university  extension 
departments  do  much  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy  interest  in  the  arts. 
North  Carolina  is  conspicuous  but  not  alone  in  having  the  university 
players  to  carry  their  art  to  communities  all  over  the  state. 

Here  and  there  traditional  local  art  forms  still  persist — hooked  rugs 
and  Jugtown  pottery,  southern  mountain  ballads,  cowboy  songs — but 
only  as  survivals.  In  general,  rural  art  is  the  art  of  the  country  at  large. 
Specialists  in  rural  life  report  interest  in  all  the  arts  as  shown  in  the 
attempts  to  revive  music  and  drama,  to  provide  parks,  to  protect  natural 
scenery,  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  homes,  schools  and  churches, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  attention  paid  to  color  and  line  within  the 
home.  The  movement,  however,  is  likely  to  be  relatively  slow;  for  in  the 
country  there  is  less  money  to  spend,  fewer  opportunities  for  people  of 
common  artistic  interests  to  get  together,  and  rarer  contacts  with  great 
works  of  art. 

Generally  speaking,  art  developments  are  not  affected  by  state  lines. 
Certain  state  characteristics,  however,  deserve  mention.  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  has  recently  established  a  commission  on  local  arts 
and  crafts.  Michigan  spent  much  of  her  pre-depression  increase  in  wealth 
on  art,  as  witness  the  Detroit  Museum  collection  and  the  building  of 
Cranbrook.  An  art  federation  of  nine  Michigan  cities  is  also  significant. 
In  Florida,  where  wealth  has  come  from  other  sections,  we  have  the 
Ringling  museum  and  art  school,  and  architectural  examples  of  all  kinds. 
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California  claims  most  art  schools  per  capita  and  most  artists  and  art 
students.  Ohio  has  had  great  gifts  to  public  art  museums  in  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  Its  neighbor,  Indiana,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  achieved  an  unusually  active  interest  through  local  and  state 
organization  which  has  recently  resulted  'in  legislation  authorizing  the 
allotment  of  state  funds  to  local  art  enterprises.  The  south  is  now 
showing  evidences  of  more  active  interest,  notably  in  Atlanta,  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  the  Texas  cities.  Publishers  report  a  new  southern  market 
for  worthwhile  books. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  impression  received  as  a  result  of  the 
present  study  is  that  in  spite  of  all  the  factors  making  for  uniformity 
of  opportunity  and  of  interest  in  different  communities,  there  is  a  sharp 
contrast  between  what  the  average  citizen  receives  in  what  may  be  called 
an  integrated  community — sometimes  a  city,  sometimes  a  larger  unit — 
and  what  he  receives  in  an  unintegrated  one.  No  one  will  claim  that 
there  are  as  yet  many  of  the  former  in  the  United  States,  but  that  even  a 
few  have  developed  is  significant  among  current  social  changes.  Two 
examples  may  be  given.  Cleveland  has  outstandingly  good  museums, 
library  and  endowed  art  school,  a  university  which  emphasizes  work  in 
adult  education,  a  strong  little  theater  movement  and  an  international 
theater,  good  though  not  outstanding  opportunities  in  music,  and  it  is  a 
recognized  center  of  garden  activity.  There  is  unbroken  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  art  from  the  primary  school  through  the  university  or 
professional  school.  It  supports  its  local  artists;  12,000  visitors  appeared 
at  the  museum  in  five  days  in  1930  to  see  the  annual  exhibition  of  Cleve- 
land artists.  The  important  matter,  however,  is  not  this  wealth  of  sepa- 
rate material  but  the  fact  that  the  leaders  in  the  various  cultural  agencies 
have  cooperated  to  provide  what  they  consider  a  balanced  cultural 
ration  for  the  community.  The  library,  for  example,  lends  its  branches 
as  sub-centers  for  the  activities  of  the  museums  of  art  and  natural  history, 
and  the  public  park  system  offers  opportunities  for  the  social  enjoyment 
of  the  popular  arts  representative  of  the  large  immigrant  population.  In 
Denver  interest  in  art  is  of  long  standing  and  is  growing  today.  Its 
architects,  painters  and  craftsmen  work  hand  in  hand.  The  public 
library  has  specialized  in  art  publications,  circulating  9,500  art  books  in 
1926  and  16,329  in  1930.  The  art  work  in  the  public  schools  is  excellent. 
The  museum  exerts  a  strong  community  influence.  It  was  in  1926  the 
leader  in  organizing  an  exposition  of  Indian  art  work.  Like  Cleveland, 
Denver  supports  its  local  artists  and  has  for  thirty-seven  years  held  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  artists  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

How  has  the  new  freedom  for  women  been  reflected  in  respect  to  the 
arts?  Certainly  less  is  heard  of  the  time  worn  statement  that  woman 
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lacks  creative  ability.  In  painting  and  sculpture  she  is  taking  her  place, 
not  as  woman  but  as  artist.  An  exhibition  of  women's  work  as  such  is 
becoming  a  rarity.  Women  novelists  and  essayists  and  poets  stand  out 
both  in  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of  their  work.  They  no  longer  have 
to  borrow  men's  names  to  find  publishers  and  readers.  There  are  fewer 
examples  among  dramatists  and  composers.  Women  architects  are  in- 
creasing, though  there  are  no  great  numbers  as  yet.  The  proportion  of 
landscape  gardeners  is  much  larger.  Women  have  largely  made  interior 
decoration  and  fine  book  binding  their  own.  In  business  the  male  "  stylist " 
is  rare. 

Women  are  still  the  community  leaders  in  art  activities,  both  through 
their  own  organizations  and  through  their  share  in  the  activities  of  com- 
munity organizations  of  various  types.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single  social 
influence  in  the  pictorial  arts  has  been  that  of  the  women's  organizations, 
under  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  men  are  still 
conspicuously  in  the  minority,  although  in  certain  fields,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  civic  art,  their  interest  and  participation  is  increasing. 

As  to  appreciation  of  the  arts,  one  has  only  to  go  to  a  concert  or  to  the 
opera,  to  visit  a  museum  or  an  exhibition,  to  see  how  women's  interest 
predominates  over  men's.  The  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  arts  in 
men's  colleges  (and  among  men  in  co-educational  institutions)  furnishes 
an  indication,  however,  of  a  change  in  this  regard  during  the  decade  to 
come. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  form  and  type  of  our  civiliza- 
tion are  in  the  main  English,  into  that  English  framework  have  been 
poured  millions  of  individuals  from  the  most  artistically  gifted  peoples  in 
the  western  world — Italians,  men  from  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen,  Russians  and  Poles — in  a  word,  the  peoples 
whose  genius  has  made  up  the  great  artistic  past  of  Europe.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  Jews,  to  take  a  single  example,  have  exerted 
an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers — in  music  both  as  patrons 
and  performers,  and  in  the  pictorial  arts  chiefly  as  patrons,  though  more 
recently  rather  conspicuously  as  exhibitors  as  well. 

A  study  of  the  life  records  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  important  and 
representative  exhibition  of  American  sculpture  held  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco,  in  1929,  gives  the  following  significant 
information:  Of  the  men,  sixty-seven  were  born  in  American  cities  and 
thirty-one  in  towns  and  in  the  country.  Many  of  these  have  foreign  names. 
Twenty-seven  were  born  in  Italy,  ten  in  Germany,  and  fifty-four  in 
twenty-three  other  countries.  Among  the  women  the  proportion  of 
native  born  is  larger — forty-two  in  cities,  thirty-six  in  town  and  country 
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and  nine  in  seven  different  foreign  countries.60  Forty-seven  percent  of  the 
students  at  the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  during  the  last 
twelve  years  were  foreign  born.  Allen  Eaton  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion51 has  listed  ten  of  our  leading  painters  who  were  born  in  ten  different 
countries,  and  in  the  graphic  arts,  in  wood,  glass  and  iron  work  and  the 
textile  arts  he  lists  eighteen  artists  of  national  and  often  of  international 
reputation  coming  from  a  dozen  different  countries. 

As  Eaton  points  out,  the  immigrant  does  not  emerge  from  a  vacuum. 
He  brings  a  culture  with  him  and  this  is  largely  a  culture  based  on  the 
arts.  Various  exhibitions  and  festivals,  beginning  with  that  at  Buffalo  in 
1919,  give  evidence  both  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  immigrant  at  the 
opportunities  offered  and  also  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.52 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  within  the  past  ten  and  particularly 
within  the  last  five  years,  the  Negro  has  been  better  understood  and  better 
appreciated  through  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  arts.53  The 
Negroes  are  a  singing  people  and  their  spirituals  are  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  music.  The  concerts  of  the  Negro  choral  union  of  700 
singers  fill  the  Westchester  County  Community  Building,  which  seats 
5,000  people.  They  are  also  natural  dancers  and  their  dances  have  had 
their  influence,  not  so  distinguished,  but  unmistakable.  A  number  of 
individuals  of  their  race  have  already  achieved  distinction  in  the  arts: 
Tanner,  as  a  painter;  Burleigh,  Roland  Hayes,  in  music;  Paul  Robeson, 
Harrison  and  his  companions  in  The  Green  Pastures,  in  the  drama;  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  Countee  Cullen  and  James  Weldon  Johnson,  in  letters. 
The  number  receiving  professional  training  is  rapidly  increasing.54  A 
recent  list  of  young  Negro  artists  (not  including  musicians  or  actors) 
contains  the  names  of  thirty-seven  men  and  sixteen  women  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  eighteen  men  and  one  woman  who  are  architects,  designers 
or  commercial  artists.  To  draw  up  such  a  list  ten  years  ago  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Until  recently  our  traditional  attitude  toward  the  American  Indian 
was  either  sentimental,  the  heritage  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Helen  Hunt 

60  The  figures  are  compiled  from  Contemporary  American  Sculpture,  National  Sculpture 
Society,  San  Francisco,  1929. 

61  Immigrant  Gifts  to  American  Life,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1932. 

52  In  Buffalo  in  1922  there  were  41,000  visitors,  who  inspected  the  art  contributions  of 
twenty-two  nations,  in  costumes,  lace  and  embroidery,  prints,  musical  instruments,  toys, 
songs  and  dances.  The  New  York  City  demonstration  (1921)  included  work  in  the  public 
schools  with  a  total  participation  and  attendance  of  1,465,145.  Cleveland  maintains  an 
annual  seven  day  festival  under  the  city  Department  of  Recreation,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  newspapers.  In  1930  twenty-nine  nations  participated,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  100,000. 

53  On  relation  of  Negro  arts  to  race  relations,  see  Chap.  XI. 

64  A  public  exhibition  of  work  by  Negroes  was  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  May,  1932. 
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Jackson,  or  definitely  hostile.  Today  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
him  through  his  arts,  and  he  himself  is  taking  a  new  pride  both  in  those 
of  his  ancestors  and  in  his  own.  The  recent  archaeological  activities  in 
the  southwest  and  the  establishment  of  museum  exhibitions  at  Denver, 
Sante  Fe  and  elsewhere  have  undoubtedly  been  strong  stimulants  to  this 
movement.  The  exhibition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts,  held  in  New  York  in 
December,  1931,  and  later  shown  in  other  centers,  made  thousands  of 
Americans  familiar  with  the  work  of  living  Indians  in  painting,  basketry, 
weaving,  bead-work,  pottery,  jewelry  and  sculpture.  The  Indians  them- 
selves are  working  with  renewed  energy.  The  sale  of  Navajo  blankets 
is  reported  as  above  $1,500,000  in  1930.  A  1930  survey  of  a  New  Mexico 
community  showed  that  while  the  members  of  the  group  had  earned 
only  five  thousand  dollars  in  agriculture  during  the  previous  year,  they 
had  earned  eighteen  thousand  dollars  through  the  practice  of  their  native 
arts. 

Other  groups  in  our  population  which  have  as  yet  played  a  small  part 
in  our  cultural  life  are  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  Mexicans  (those 
who  have  crossed  the  frontier  are  in  large  part  Indian),  the  Filipinos,  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  the  French  Canadians.  All  have  their  arts  and  it  may 
be  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes,  the  Indians  and  the  native  Ha- 
waiians,  these  arts  could  show  the  path  to  fuller  understanding.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Mexicans  in  Chicago  have  already  discovered 
for  themselves  the  art  facilities  at  Hull  House. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

In  the  generally  accelerated  tempo  which  all  the  studies  in  these  vol- 
umes reveal,  has  the  relative  place  of  the  arts — the  share  of  art  in  the 
social  dividend — fallen  back,  or  kept  its  relative  place,  or  forged  ahead? 
The  investigator  and  his  associates  have  approached  this  question  with 
trepidation,  realizing  how  inextricably  the  arts  are  tied  up  with  other 
social  factors.  Having  made  due  allowance  for  this  and  other  dangers, 
however,  they  are  unanimous  in  offering  as  their  best  judgment  that 
within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  arts  as  a  factor  in  influencing  our  national 
life  have  gained  not  only  positively  but  relatively,  and  that  the  change 
has  been  most  rapid  within  the  past  five  years. 

They  have  no  desire  to  leave  an  impression  that  from  their  own  evi- 
dence the  picture  is  all  light  and  no  shadow.  In  many  respects  education 
in  the  arts  lags  behind  that  in  other  fields.  Musical  journals  are  almost 
uniformly  in  a  low  state,  and  although  those  dealing  with  the  pictorial 
arts  are  improving,  they  still  have  far  to  go.  The  public  library  has  been 
relatively  less  successful  here  than  in  other  fields.  The  church,  tradi- 
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tionally  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  arts,  contributes  to  them  in  this 
country  only  to  a  slight  degree.  The  second  and  particularly  the  third 
generation  of  our  immigrants  have  been  permitted  to  lose  a  cultural 
heritage  for  which  only  in  rare  cases  are  we  providing  a  substitute.  Some 
of  those  consulted  hold  the  discouraging  opinion  that  we  have  been 
building  on  the  sand  in  our  present  efforts  to  advance  the  arts,  because, 
in  their  judgment,  it  will  be  long  years  before  we  can  develop  in  our 
population  anything  approaching  the  level  of  widely  disseminated  na- 
tional culture  to  be  found  in  older  civilizations. 

The  student  of  individual  art  interests  is  likely  to  find  a  situation  that 
can  only  be  described  as  "spotty,"  and  the  same  term  may  be  used  to 
denote  the  spread  of  the  arts  geographically,  largely  because  of  a  lack  of 
competent  leadership.  Sentiment,  tradition,  conformity,  snobbery  in  its 
various  manifestations,  all  still  have  too  large  a  share  in  the  picture.  Our 
attention  seems  too  easily  diverted  to  trivial  factors  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  aesthetic  experience. 

Taking  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  however,  there  seems  no  question  that 
it  indicates  a  definite  trend  toward  the  belief  that  beauty,  its  creation, 
reproduction,  its  passive  enjoyment  has  an  essential  place  in  normal 
human  life.  Today  people  by  the  tens  of  thousands  will  look  at  exhibitions 
in  museums  and  fairs,  in  hotels  and  office  buildings.  They  will  listen  by 
the  million  to  good  music  on  the  radio  and  at  the  summer  concert.  Per- 
haps as  many  take  real  pleasure  in  the  design  of  articles  in  daily  use,  from 
safety  razor  to  motor  car,  and  in  the  play  of  color  and  light  and  shade. 
Few  relatively,  but  still  an  increasing  number,  do  something  besides  look 
and  listen ;  they  participate  in  the  little  theater,  in  school  and  community 
orchestras,  in  business  men's  sketch  clubs. 

To  say  that  art  is  "in  the  air"  today  has  a  vague  sound,  but  if  true  it 
represents  a  situation  very  different  from  that  which  prevailed  a  decade 
ago.  Certainly  current  commencement  addresses  and  other  public  utter- 
ances of  similar  character  are  much  more  likely  to  contain  references  to 
the  aesthetic  side  of  life.  Skilled  program  makers  today  give  renewed 
emphasis  to  literature,  music  and  the  other  arts  in  their  offerings.  Such 
modern  symposia  as  those  recently  edited  by  Charles  Beard,  the  Ency- 
clopaedia of  the  Social  Sciences  now  appearing,  the  objectives  for  social 
studies  in  the  public  schools  formulated  by  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  all  deal  more  seriously  with  the  arts  than  did 
historical  and  sociological  studies  of  even  a  decade  ago.  Also  significant 
is  the  evidence  that  in  general  it  is  the  people  who  are  recognized  as 
forward  looking  in  other  respects  who  are  showing  active  interest  in  the 
application  of  art  to  their  daily  affairs,  in  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, in  department  stores,  advertising  offices  and  factories,  in  social 
groups  and  political  units. 
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Underlying  the  mass  of  material  collected  are  a  few  general  character- 
istics. The  first  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  scene  is  shifting.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  repeated  in  this  place  that  the  significance  of  many  of  the 
"modern  instances"  which  have  been  cited,  instances  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  find  ten  years  ago,  lies  not  so  much  in  their  being 
typical  of  present  general  conditions  as  in  their  being  indicative  of  future 
general  trends.  The  only  previous  comprehensive  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  place  of  the  arts  in  American  life  was  a  Carnegie  Corporation  report 
prepared  in  1924. 55  While  the  general  conclusions  are  much  the  same, 
there  are  striking  changes  in  emphasis,  the  present  study  giving  much  less 
weight  to  historic  background  and  to  formal  education,  much  more  to 
indirect  education,  to  recent  inventions  and  to  business.  It  gives  more 
attention  to  what  is  happening  in  the  home  and  the  life  of  the  individual, 
less  (except  for  music)  to  social  organizations,  but  more  to  broader  and 
less  tangible  social  implications. 

Another  significant  point  is  the  sharpness  of  the  break  from  tradition. 
This  is  shown  by  a  spread  of  art  interests  to  new  regions.  Where  formerly 
an  aesthetic  touch  would  have  been  considered  effeminate  and  super- 
fluous, art  is  being  treated  more  and  more  as  an  essential  and  vital  ele- 
ment in  American  life,  not  as  something  apart.  Though  there  are  plenty 
of  exceptions,  we  seem  to  be  gaining  in  tolerance.  The  new  and  unfamiliar 
is  tending  to  lose  its  capacity  to  shock  our  susceptibilities.  It  is  a  new 
spirit  which  has  so  largely  removed  paintings  from  the  darkened  parlor 
and  placed  them  on  the  walls  of  the  bank  or  department  store. 

Thus  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  the  ad- 
vance in  our  minimum  standards,  largely  unconscious,  for  the  objects  all 
about  us,  their  general  appearance,  their  line,  mass  and  color,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  growing  understanding  of  the  eternal  spirit  of  the  arts  and 
our  capacity  to  enjoy  definite  aesthetic  experience,  on  the  other.  The 
distinction  must  not  be  ignored,  however,  and  in  this  concluding  section, 
it  should  be  stated  that  so  far  as  the  spatial  arts  are  concerned,  we  seem 
as  a  people  to  be  moving  forward  distinctly  more  rapidly  in  the  former 
field  than  in  the  latter. 

A  rapid  reading  of  what  has  been  presented  might  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  arts  the  leaders  in  the  movements 
studied  are  relying  too  much  on  money.  Many  comparisons  have  had, 
necessarily,  to  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  it  is  true  that  easy 
money  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  experimental  alliance  between  busi- 
ness and  art,  that  in  our  museums  we  are  still  under  the  patronage  of 
private  wealth,  and  that  in  our  schools  we  count  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  taxpayer.  Nevertheless,  a  closer  study  of  the  evidence  should  show 
(and  certainly  corroborative  examples  from  other  countries  could  be 

56  The  Place  of  the  Arts  in  American  Life,  op.  cit. 
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brought  forward)  that  money,  though  highly  convenient,  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  secondary  importance.  That  the  existing  economic  depres- 
sion has  been  a  factor  of  retardation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  ten  years 
hence  this  retardation  may  well  be  counted  a  fortunate  occurrence  as 
offering  a  test  of  the  genuineness  and  spontaneity  of  America's  interest 
in  the  arts. 

While  continued  change  in  these  and  other  matters  during  the  years 
to  come  may  be  expected,  miraculous  changes  should  not.  In  their  own 
realm,  that  of  the  senses,  the  arts  have  today,  and  will  always  have,  their 
rivals.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  thrill  of  creation  or  par- 
ticipation or  possession  in  matters  of  art  can  compare  on  a  nationwide 
scale  with  the  excitements  of  the  bridge  or  poker  table  or  of  the  putting 
green,  or  whether  the  passive  pleasures  which  art  offers  can  be  set  up 
against  those  of  the  baseball  diamond  or  football  gridiron  or  the  race 
track.  Our  demands  for  other  sensuous  pleasures,  cold  showers  in  sum- 
mer and  hot  in  winter,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  variety  in  food,  comfort 
in  clothing,  speed  in  transportation,  have  all  advanced  more  generally 
and  more  rapidly  than  our  demands  for  the  arts  and  in  general  have 
been  more  fully  satisfied. 

As  to  trends  for  the  next  five  years  the  following  estimate  is  ventured. 

1.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  situation  will  settle  down.  While  as 
a  people  we  are  acquiring  new  conceptions  of  living,  thinking  and  feeling, 
there  will  be  adjustments  and  conflicts  in  the  arts  as  in  other  fields  of 
human  activity.  Specifically,  the  influence  of  new  processes  and  materials 
will  continue  to  be  exerted — both  in  a  wider  spread  among  existing  arts 
and  probably  in  the  erection  of  entirely  new  art  forms,  of  which  the  color 
organ,  the  vibratone  and  the  studies  in  vacuum  tube  music  all  give 
promise. 

2.  The  constant  change  in  the  relative  strength  of  influencing  factors 
(already  referred  to)  will  continue.  From  merchandising  and  advertising, 
with  the  change  from  an  economic  leeway  which  permitted  experimenta- 
tion and  lavish  demonstration,  to  a  general  protest  against  sales  costs,  and 
with  the  passing  of  the  factor  of  novelty  as  well,  we  should  expect  rela- 
tively less  stimulation  in  the  five  years  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  advance  of  American  design,  intelligently  applied  to  the  conditions 
of  mass  production,  we  may  look  to  continued  and  enhanced  influence 
from  manufacture. 

3.  At  not  a  few  points  formal  education  has  risen  to  its  opportunities, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned, 
it  has,  to  borrow  the  Londoner's  expressive  phrase,  "missed  the  bus." 
During  the  five  years  to  come  we  may  expect  the  bus  to  be  caught.  Cer- 
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tainly  education  needs  the  arts  quite  as  badly  as  the  arts  need  education. 
As  we  achieve  the  goal  of  "less  teaching  and  more  learning  how"  the 
creative  artist  should  tend  to  take  the  place  of  the  drill  master. 

The  individual  or  creative  genius  is  likely,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  to  find  his  way  to  the  front,  regardless  of  organized  opportunity 
for  his  development,  but  he  can  profit  richly  by  such  opportunity.  The 
development  of  talent,  which  is  of  course  much  more  widely  distributed 
than  genius,  depends  directly  upon  educational  opportunity.  We  are  not 
likely  much  longer  to  spend  our  dollars,  needed  elsewhere,  and  the  far 
more  precious  hours  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  forcing  technical  instruc- 
tion upon  the  wrong  individuals.  Dean  Seashore  has  already  devised  a 
measure  for  the  early  recognition  of  musical  talent56 — or  its  absence — 
and  we  are  feeling  our  way  to  a  corresponding  recognition  of  promise  in 
the  pictorial  arts.  It  may  be  frankly  confessed  that  we  do  not  see  so 
clearly  the  lines  of  progress  in  the  professional  training  of  those  who  do 
show  promise.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  old  insistence  that  art 
education  is  and  must  be  kept  a  wholly  different  thing  from  education  in 
other  fields  is  disappearing. 

As  to  general  education,  as  contrasted  with  professional,  there  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  all  over  the  world  what  Carl  Becker  of  Berlin 
calls  "the  inherent  right  of  the  non-intellectual  characteristics  of  mankind 
to  a  place  of  equal  importance  with  intellectual  characteristics. "  This  is 
not  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  profound  intellectual  element  in  art.  Its 
difficulties  in  the  past  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  wholly 
intellectual. 

All  these  objectives  should  be  seen  more  clearly  in  American  education 
during  the  coming  five  years.  The  two  places  where  art  education  has 
broadened  most  rapidly  during  the  five  year  period  just  closed,  the  college 
and  the  museum,  may  be  counted  upon  to  continue  their  progress,  and  new 
life  should  be  seen,  notably  in  secondary  education  and  in  adult  learning. 

The  various  indirect  educational  agencies  which  have  been  outlined 
will  doubtless  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  but  will  tend  to  become 
supplements  to  conscious  education  rather  than  substitutes  for  it. 

4.  As  by-products  of  advance  in  education,  using  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense,  should  come  higher  standards  of  conscious  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  population  as  a  whole.57  There  will  also  be  a  continued 
tendency  toward  wiping  out  such  differences  as  remain  between  city  and 
country,  and  region  and  region.  In  this,  television  may  play  a  large  part. 
A  second  by-product  should  follow  these  changes  in  education:  the 

66  Seashore,  Carl  Emil,  The  Measurement  of  Musical  Talent,  New  York,  1915. 

67  To  the  degree  to  which  they  reflect  recent  general  trends  away  from  conventional 
imitations  and  sentimentalities,  the  other  chapters  of  the  present  series  throw  light  upon 
this  point,  for  art  critics,  however  they  may  differ  upon  other  matters,  are  agreed  as  to  the 
unfavorable  influence  of  imitation  and  sentimentalities  upon  the  arts. 
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essential  unity  of  all  arts,  fine  and  commercial,  major  and  minor,  already 
accepted  in  theory,  will  more  and  more  be  recognized  in  practice. 

5.  What  is  the  likelihood  of  important  American  contributions  to  crea- 
tive art?  The  most  important  item,  the  presence  of  genius,  is  obviously 
unpredictable.  While  mere  numbers  do  not  ensure  high  performance, 
they  certainly  increase  the  chances  of  its  appearance,  and  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  trained  practitioners  of  the  different  arts  must  therefore 
be  accepted  as  a  significant  sign.  Other  factors,  secondary,  but  not  negli- 
gible, may  be  mentioned.  Economic  reward  is  such  a  factor  and  economic 
rewards  for  artistic  achievement  are  undoubtedly  increasing. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  brand  our  own  herrings,  we  can  point  to 
the  serious  critical  consideration  which  Europe  is  giving  to  American 
architecture,  music,  drama  and  letters  today,  as  evidence  that  important 
original  work  is  now  being  done  in  these  fields.  In  general,  it  is  suitably 
rewarded.  Until  recently  contemporary  American  painting  was  an  ex- 
ception, for  the  eyes  of  most  patrons  of  the  arts  have  thus  far  been  di- 
rected to  the  past,  or  if  the  present  be  included  in  their  vision,  to  other 
lands.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  more  and  more  buyers 
are  turning  to  the  work  of  living  Americans.  The  moving  picture  indus- 
try can  permit  and  reward  artistic  creation  whenever  it  wants  to,  which 
up  to  the  present  has  been  seldom.  In  industrial  design,  including  group 
design,  the  prospects  of  important  contributions  are  distinctly 
favorable. 

6.  The  state  may  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  its 
contributions,  even  in  days  of  financial  stringency.  Town  and  regional 
planning,  with  the  architect  and  engineer  working  together,  parks  and 
other  opportunities  for  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  nature,  museums, 
concert  halls,  will  be  further  developed.  They  will  be  regarded  as  social 
investments,  for  which  the  public  will  be  willing  to  pay.  The  private 
patron  will  doubtless  continue  his  generous  gifts  (for  example,  the  Moore 
bequest  of  $3,000,000  for  art  education  in  Philadelphia,  announced  in 
1932)  but  ultimately  these  will  probably  become  a  secondary  source  of 
supply.  In  contrast  to  other  fields,  changes  in  the  arts  involve  little  in  the 
way  of  legislation;  doubtless  such  new  laws  and  ordinances  as  needed,  fo 
planning  and  zoning,  for  design  protection,  etc.,  will  be  enacted. 

7.  Certain  other  trends  may  be  anticipated,  which,  however,  may  not 
move  so  rapidly.  These  include  a  greater  influence  of  art  factors  in  our 
interracial  and  international  feelings  and  judgments,  an  increasing  sense 
of  national  responsibility  for  possessing  so  great  a  share  of  the  art  treas- 
ures of  the  past.  It  may  be  also  that  as  our  civilization  moves  farther 
from  the  pioneer  stage  and  becomes  more  static,  we  will  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  certain  arts  not  hitherto  mentioned:  fine  cooking,  as  prac- 
ticed today  in  France;  courtesy,  as  in  Japan;  elegant  conversation,  as  in 
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the  eighteenth  century — these  and  other  aspects  of  the  comprehensive 
fine  art  of  living. 

8.  The  belief  that  active  participation  yields  richer  dividends  than 
passive  enjoyment,  and  that  both  may  be  achieved  by  those  who  have 
the  will,  cannot  be  statistically  measured,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  characterizes  present  cultural  thinking,  and  that  during 
the  coming  years  it  will  influence  groups  and  individuals  not  heretofore 
affected  by  it.  In  a  word,  there  should  be  a  greater  application  in  practice 
of  the  principle,  already  accepted  in  theory,  that  art  is  a  medium  for 
wholesome  and  stimulating  social  intercourse  for  young  and  old  alike, 
and  that  it  offers  to  the  individual  a  balancing  factor  to  set  against  the 
strains  of  a  mechanized  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
CHANGES  IN  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

BY  C.  LUTHER  FRY,  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  MARY  FROST  JESSUP 

IN  the  last  twenty  years  the  organized  religious  agencies  of  the  United 
States  have  experienced  decided  material  expansion  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  even  though  in  ideas  and  beliefs  the  period  has  been  one 
of  extreme  unrest.  During  the  period  religious  bodies  have  made  far  more 
impressive  gains  in  wealth  than  in  membership.  Until  very  recently, 
membership  has  increased  throughout  the  country  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  as  the  population;  but  there  have  been  striking  differences  in 
this  respect  from  denomination  to  denomination.  Some  non-traditional 
sects  like  the  Mormons  and  the  Christian  Scientists  have  very  greatly 
increased  their  membership  since  1906,  while  Roman  Catholic  member- 
ship has  grown  less  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Protestant  bodies  as  a  whole. 

In  wealth,  however,  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  alike  have  made 
great  gains.  In  recent  decades  the  value  of  church  property  has  actually 
grown  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  nation's  total  income;  and  certain 
religious  organizations,  especially  agencies  for  youth,  have,  since  1900, 
increased  even  more  impressively  both  in  membership  and  in  wealth  than 
have  the  churches  themselves.  As  a  result  of  these  agencies,  supplementing 
the  activities  of  the  denominations,  the  religious  education  given  to  young 
people  by  organized  religious  bodies  has  decidedly  increased.  The  enroll- 
ment in  parochial  schools,1  with  their  emphasis  upon  religious  instruction, 
has  grown  during  the  last  two  decades  twice  as  rapidly  as  public  school 
enrollment.  Many  communities  support  two  systems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, each  motivated  by  its  own  ideals. 

There  has  also  been  a  significant  development  of  both  denominational 
and  undenominational  agencies  that  provide  social  and  recreational 
facilities  for  young  people.  Today  the  combined  membership  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  two  and  a  quarter  million,  or  three  times 
the  total  membership  of  twenty  years  ago. 

During  *he  last  generation,  and  particularly  since  the  World  War, 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  cooperation  among  Protestant  church 
bodies.  An  analysis  of  thirty  major  Protestant  denominations  shows  that 

1  See  figures jn  Chap.  VII. 
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prior  to  1900  only  one  had  organized  a  committee  on  church  union  while 
since  1921  eight  bodies  have  formed  such  committees. 

The  rapid  growth  of  religious  organizations  in  this  country  has  made 
possible  an  increase  of  work  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Despite  a  small 
decline  since  1923  the  number  of  Protestant  American  missionaries 
throughout  the  world  in  1929  was  12,500  compared  with  only  6,900 
twenty  years  earlier. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  constitute  a  summary  of  some  of  the  chief 
measurable  changes  in  organized  religion,2  the  detailed  evidence  for  which 
is  presented  in  the  body  of  this  chapter.  Were  the  spiritual  results,  which 
form  the  central  aim  of  organized  religion,  susceptible  of  precise  measure- 
ment, they  would  have  been  presented  here  also,  but  imponderable  ideals 
and  spiritual  forces  cannot  be  measured  directly.  Their  effects,  however, 
can  be  partially  gauged  in  terms  of  the  material  gains  and  losses  of 
organized  religion  which  are  here  recounted. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  brief  space  of  this  chapter  even  to 
mention  all  the  important  developments  in  so  vast  a  field,  and  certain 
tendencies  cannot  be  discussed  because  the  necessary  data  are  not  avail- 
able. In  the  selection  of  topics,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  subjects  of 
sociological  and  political  interest,  rather  than  upon  those  of  purely 
ecclesiastical  importance. 

I.    ATTITUDES   AND   BELIEFS 

The  expansion  of  the  resources  and  activities  of  church  agencies  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  aims.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential 
to  consider  first  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  religious  attitudes 
and  beliefs.3 

Religion  and  Science. — Churchmen  have  found  it  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  square  their  teachings  with  the  findings  of  scientific  inquiry.  In 
the  words  of  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  "science  today  is  religion's  over- 
whelmingly successful  competitor  in  showing  men  how  to  get  what  they 
want."4  The  antagonism  between  science  and  religion  continued  to  find 
expression  during  the  last  generation  in  the  conflict  over  the  historical 
studies  dealing  with  the  origins  of  the  Bible,  and  over  the  theory  of 

2  The  words  "organized  religion,"  as  here  used,  refer  to  local  churches,  to  the  denomina- 
tions under  which  they  are  organized,  and  to  such  other  religious  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  The  term  "denomination"  refers  to  the  general 
overhead  organization  into  which  local  churches  are  combined.  These  organizations  call 
themselves  by  a  number  of  different  names,  such  as  assembly,  convention,  council,  or 
church,  but  for  purposes  of  uniformity  all  have  been  classed  as  denominations. 

3  For  another  approach  to  this  subject,  see  Chap.  VIII. 

4Fosdick.  Harry  Emerson,  "Will  Science  Displace  God?"  Harper's  Magazine,  August, 
1926,  vol.  153,  p.  363. 
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evolution.  Both  are  now  accepted  in  some  form  by  virtually  all  scientists, 
but  there  is  no  approach  to  unanimity  among  the  denominations. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  these  questions  is  clear. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  there  arose  a  group  of  Catholic 
thinkers  who  accepted  much  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible, 
but  under  Pope  Pius  X  the  movement,  known  as  Modernism,  initiated  by 
them,  was  officially  crushed  and  some  of  its  leaders  were  excommunicated.5 
So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  concerned,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  insists  upon  the  recognition  of  the  immortal  soul  as  existing  from 
the  beginning  of  every  human  life. 

The  reaction  of  Protestant  churchmen  to  the  teachings  of  science  led 
to  a  distinct  cleavage  between  the  Fundamentalists,  who  believe  that  the 
traditional  religious  interpretations  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
Liberals,  who  take  the  position  that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  between 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  the  findings  of  science.  The  modern  use 
of  the  term  "Fundamentalist"  dates  back  to  1910,  when  the  contributions 
of  two  wealthy  laymen  made  it  possible  to  circulate  millions  of  copies  of  a 
booklet  entitled  The  Fundamentals,  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  The  five 
doctrines  set  forth  as  fundamental  were  the  Virgin  birth,  the  physical 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  inerrancy  of  the  scriptures,  the  substitutionary 
theory  of  the  atonement,  and  the  imminent,  physical  Second  Coming  of 
Christ.6  These  doctrines  have  repeatedly  been  issues  before  the  national 
conventions  and  assemblies  of  Protestant  church  bodies  during  the  past 
generations;  and  differences  in  belief  regarding  them  have  resulted  in 
several  controversies  between  denominational  authorities  and  theological 
seminaries  and  in  a  number  of  trials  for  doctrinal  heresy.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  heresy  cases  during  the  last  forty  years  reveals  that  the 
number  of  cases  has  been  dwindling  and  that  in  recent  years  only  a  few  of 
those  that  have  actually  been  tried  have  resulted  in  convictions,  thus 
indicating  a  changing  attitude  on  the  part  of  church  authorities  toward 
the  beliefs  of  the  clergy. 

In  many  local  churches  Protestant  ministers  are  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  preaching  to  congregations  that  are  partly  fundamentalist  and 
partly  liberal.  Often  members  of  the  same  congregation  differ  more  widely 
than  do  the  creeds  of  separate  denominations  on  such  questions  as  the 
Virgin  birth,  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Walter  Lippmann  in  A  Preface  to  If  ora/s  quotes  the  president  of  the  Funda- 
mentalist Association  as  saying  that  nothing  holds  the  liberals  and  funda- 
mentalists together  except  the  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  church 
property.7 

6  Kirkpatrick  Clifford,  Religion  and  Human  Affairs,  New  York,  1929,  pp.  408-409. 

6  Sweet,  William  Warren,^Ae  Story  of  Religion  in  America,  New  York,  1930,  p.  511; 
cf.  also  Cole,  Stewart  G.,  The  History  of  Fundamentalism,  New  York,  1931. 

7  Lippmann,  Walter,  A  Preface  to  Morals,  New  York,  1929,  p.  31. 
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The  fundamentalists  not  only  fought  for  their  point  of  view  in  the 
convention  halls  of  religious  gatherings  but  carried  the  issue  to  the  floors 
of  half  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  forty-eight  states  where  they  attempted 
to  have  laws  enacted  to  prevent,  or  at  least  limit  the  teaching  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  in  public  schools. 

The  anti-evolution  campaign  reached  a  climax  when  a  teacher,  John 
Scopes,  was  arrested  on  May  9,  1925,  on  the  charge  that  he  "did  unlaw- 
fully, wilfully  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Rhea  County,  Tennessee, 
which  said  public  schools  are  supported  in  part  and  in  whole  by  the  public 
school  funds  of  the  state,  certain  theory  and  theories  that  deny  the  story 
of  the  Divine  Creation  of  man  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  did  teach 
instead  that  man  has  descended  from  a  lower  order  of  animals."  After  a 
sensational  trial,  which  was  discussed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
in  which  such  prominent  figures  as  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Clarence 
Darrow  took  active  parts,  Scopes  was  found  guilty  and  fined  one  hundred 
dollars.  In  January,  1927,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  although  the  decision  against  Scopes 
was  reversed.8 

Changes  in  Habits. — Since  1900  the  church  has  been  forced  to  compete 
more  and  more  with  an  ever  increasing  number  of  secular  agencies  and 
activities.9  Such  recent  inventions  as  the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  the 
motion  picture,  together  with  outdoor  amusements  like  golf  and  tennis, 
now  vie  with  the  churches  for  people's  time  and  interest.  The  millions  of 
automobiles  that  crowd  our  highways  on  Sunday  testify  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  use  the  day  for  recreation  and  outings.  The  old  attitude  of 
strict  Sabbath  observance,  which  was  generally  characteristic  of  Protes- 
tants in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  except  the  western  frontier,  has 
decidedly  changed. 

The  present  trend  can  be  clearly  seen  by  analyzing  the  growth  of 
Sunday  movies  during  the  past  generation.10  In  1900  there  were  no  motion 
picture  theatres  to  attend;  today  there  is  a  movie  house  in  nearly  every 
town.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  fourteen  states  (chiefly  in  the  far 
west),  which  together  have  a  population  of  26,000,000,  either  specifically 
or  by  implication  now  permit  moving  picture  shows  on  Sunday;  while 
five  states,  with  19,000,000  inhabitants,  allow  the  question  of  Sunday 
movies  to  be  settled  by  local  option.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  these 
commonwealths  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  In 
twenty-nine  states,  having  approximately  76,000,000  inhabitants  and 
embracing  all  the  southern  states  except  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma,  there 

8  Shipley,  Maynard,  The  War  on  Modern  Science,  New  York,  1927,  p.  234. 

9  On  recreation  activities,  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

10  Thanks  are  due  to  Will  Hays,  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Dis- 
tributors of  America,  Inc.,  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  out  questionnaires  regarding 
Sunday  movies  in  order  to  furnish  data  for  this  report. 
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are  laws  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  prohibit  Sunday  movies.  But 
the  legal  status  of  Sunday  movies  has  lagged  far  behind  actual  practice. 
The  facts  show  not  only  that  moving  picture  houses  are  operated  on 
Sunday  in  forty-one  of  fifty-six  large  cities  studied,  but  that  twelve  of 
these  places,  scattered  among  ten  states,  have  on  their  statute  books  laws 
that  were  intended  by  the  men  who  framed  them  to  prohibit  such  pastimes 
on  Sunday.  In  short,  organized  religion  is  more  and  more  having  to  com- 
pete for  public  attention  with  vast  secular  interests  and  agencies. 

Decline  in  Dogma. — A  change  in  religious  thinking  is  also  indicated 
by  a  lessening  of  emphasis  upon  religious  dogma  among  Protestants.  One 
example  of  this  trend  is  the  serious  discussion  of  mergers  between  denom- 
inations having  quite  different  creedal  beliefs.11  Another  is  the  type  of 
change  revealed  through  a  recent  study  by  George  Betts,12  in  which  the 
beliefs  of  500  Protestants  ministers  in  service  are  compared  with  those  of 
200  students  in  Protestant  theological  seminaries.  Each  of  these  700 
persons  was  asked  to  state  the  degree  to  which  he  accepted  or  rejected 
fifty-six  separate  statements  covering  the  chief  elements  of  Christian 
faith  as  historically  defined  by  the  church.  Since  all  of  the  ministers 
included  were  living  within  a  forty  mile  radius  of  Chicago,  and  since  all 
of  the  theological  students  were  attending  five  seminaries  located  in  the 
north,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  replies  secured  by  Betts  are 
representative  of  attitudes  of  ministers  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  they  constitute  an  objective  basis  for  comparing 
the  opinions  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  rising  generation  of  religious 
leaders. 

As  contrasted  with  the  ministers  in  service,  the  students  show  a  distinct 
drift  away  from  the  older  theological  positions.  Belief  in  a  personal  devil 
and  in  the  existence  of  heaven  and  hell  as  actual  places  is  decidedly  on  the 
wane.  The  relative  number  of  theological  students  that  still  believe  in 
these  entities  is  only  from  a  quarter  to  a  sixth  as  great  as  the  number 
found  among  the  ministers.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  students  who  held 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  occurred  in  the  manner  and  time  recorded 
in  Genesis  was  only  one-ninth  as  great  as  the  proportion  among  the 
ministers. 

The  returns  also  show  a  striking  shift  regarding  the  divine  origin  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Only  a  quarter  of  the  students  maintained  "that  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  virgin  without  a  human  father,"  while  71  percent  of  the  ministers 
subscribed  to  this  statement.  Indeed,  only  3  percent  of  these  students, 
contrasted  with  46  percent  of  the  ministers,  held  that  to  be  a  Christian  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  in  the  Virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 

11  See  section  on  Church  Unity  and  Cooperation,  below. 

12  Betts,  George,  The  Beliefs  of  700  Ministers,  New  York,  1929 
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Taken  as  a  whole  [says  Dr.  Belts]  it  is  evident,  .  .  .  that  theological 
students  differ  with  each  other  much  more  on  matters  of  belief  than  do  ministers. 
Conceivably  this  may  be  due  to  youth  and  inexperience.  But  since  these  students 
were  all  in  graduate  schools  of  religion,  many  of  them  having  been  responsible 
for  churches,  this  hardly  seems  plausible.  The  difference  may  be  due  to  a  tendency 
to  independent  thought  as  against  the  discipline  of  an  ecclesiastical  agency.  It 
may  even  be  due  to  the  fact  that  students  are  the  product  of  a  generation  more 
given  to  the  scientific  approach  to  life  than  were  their  predecessors.  Whatever 
be  the  explanation  it  is  evident  that  for  these  students  orthodoxy  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  term  simply  does  not  exist.13 

Pronouncements  on  the  Social  Gospel. — The  recent  decline  of  strict 
orthodoxy  has  been  accompanied  by  an  emphasis  upon  the  broader 
interpretations  of  the  Gospel;  and  pronouncements  have  been  formu- 
lated by  church  bodies  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  covering  almost  every 
aspect  of  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  interest  in  the  social  implications  of 
the  Gospel  was  largely  limited  to  a  small  group  of  social  reformers  and 
theological  students;  but  by  1908,  the  governing  bodies  of  several  leading 
denominations  recognized  the  obligation  of  the  organized  church  in  such 
matters  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  social  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  annual  conventions  of  these  denominations.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  such  pronounce- 
ments. An  analysis  of  the  articles  in  sixty-nine  leading  periodicals  shows 
that  interest  in  the  social  applications  of  Christianity  has  greatly  increased 
since  1910. 

There  has  also  been  a  growing  inclusiveness  in  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  Social  Gospel.  From  an  interpretation  limited  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  industrial  worker  and  to  such  pro- 
hibitory measures  as  Sabbath  observance,  the  conception  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  international  affairs,  social  justice,  racial  problems,  the 
family,  education,  and  almost  every  imaginable  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  several  of  the  most  significant  pro- 
nouncements and  social  creeds.  The  famous  encyclical  known  as  the 
Rerum  Novarum  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  condition  of  labor  appeared  in 
1891.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ten  years  later  was  the  first 
Protestant  denomination  in  the  United  States  to  take  official  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  when  its  general  convention  appointed 
a  commission  to  study  the  working  conditions  of  the  laborer.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1908  that  a  comprehensive  set  of  resolutions  was  formulated 
in  this  country.  In  that  year  the  General  Convention  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  formulated  a  Social  Creed  that  was  later  adopted  in 

13  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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substance  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  has  been  generally 
known  as  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Protestant  churches.  During  the  next 
few  years  various  resolutions  of  a  similar  nature  were  passed  at  the  general 
conventions  of  such  leading  denominations  as  the  Northern  Baptist 
Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  Prostestant  Episcopal  Church.14 

After  the  World  War,  the  scope  of  such  pronouncements  was 
broadened  to  include  international  relations,  reconstruction  issues,  and 
family  problems.  Significant  among  these  were  the  Bishops9  Program  of 
Social  Reconstruction  and  the  Bishops'  Pastoral  Letter  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  encyclicals  on  Education  and 
the  Family,  and  the  Quadragesimo  Anno,  a  restatement  of  labor  problems, 
which  was  broadcast  over  the  radio.  In  addition  statements  were  issued 
by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  by  the  Congrega- 
tional, Universalist,  and  Unitarian  Churches. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  contributions  made  by  each 
of  the  church  bodies  on  the  many  subjects  that  have  been  dealt  with, 
some  idea  of  their  scope  may  be  gained  by  a  few  illustrations  taken  from 
an  analysis  of  two  aspects,  namely,  the  pronouncements  on  economic 
problems  and  the  family. 

Economic  Problems. — The  Social  Creed  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
as  it  was  originally  drawn  up  was  concerned  with  such  economic  problems 
as  the  eight  hour  day,  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  a  living  wage,  and  various 
other  measures  for  the  well  being  of  the  worker  including  the  abolition 
of  child  labor,  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  for  women,  suppression 
of  the  sweating  system,  and  protection  from  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases.  From  the  beginning  the  importance  of  social 
justice  for  all  men  was  stressed  as  well  as  the  principle  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes.  In  1912,  the  Social  Creed  was 
amended  to  include,  among  other  statements,  a  plea  for  the  "right  of  all 
men  to  the  opportunity  for  self-maintenance — for  the  protection  of 
workers  from  the  hardships  of  enforced  unemployment,"  and  a  demand 
for  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  "applications  of  Christian  principles  to  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  property  and  for  the  most  equitable  division  of  the 
product  of  industry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised."15 

Later  pronouncements  dealt  with  such  issues  as  the  participation  of 
the  worker  in  the  income  from  industry,16  a  minimum  wage  to  provide 
proper  living  conditions,  social  insurance,  unemployment  and  farm  relief. 

14  Ward,  Harry  F.,  The  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches,  New  York,  1914,  p.  5  f. 

16  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches, 
April  30,  1930,  p.  3. 

16  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Program  of  Social  Justice,  Baltimore,  1920, 
and  Minutes  oj  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  Orleans, 
1925. 
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Besides  these  various  resolutions  on  the  economic  implications  of  the 
Social  Gospel,  church  organizations  have  undertaken  first  hand  studies 
of  industrial  crises.  Possibly  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  Report  on  the 
Steel  Strike  of  1919  made  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  Individual  denominations  have  also  undertaken  special 
inquiries;  but  at  present  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  the  General  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  are  the  principal  religious  agencies  engaged  in  this  type  of  work. 
Examples  of  cooperative  studies  are  the  joint  reports  of  these  three 
organizations  on  the  Centralia  Case  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1919, 
the  Enginemen's  Strike  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  in  1927,  and 
the  Conference  on  the  Permanent  Preventives  of  Unemployment  in  1931. 

The  Family. — In  addition  to  making  statements  and  undertaking 
investigations  on  economic  issues,  church  bodies  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  the  family.  Until  recently  denominational  pronouncements  on 
this  topic  have  been  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  industrial  conditions, 
and  have  been  limited  to  a  few  scattered  resolutions  urging  the  passage 
of  uniform  divorce  laws, 17  federal  regulation  of  the  marriage  of  the  unfit, 
and  the  protection  of  the  family  by  the  single  standard.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  however,  several  church  bodies  have  made  more  significant 
contributions  to  the  subject. 

In  January,  1930,  a  papal  encyclical  on  matrimony  was  issued,  known 
as  the  Casti  Connubii.  In  it  Pope  Pius  XI  reaffirms  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  regarding  the  sanctity  of  matrimony  and  em- 
phasizes, among  other  points,  that  the  sacrament  of  marriage  carries 
with  it  a  "perpetual  and  indissoluble,  bond  which  cannot  therefore  be 
dissolved  by  any  civil  law*';  that  companionate  and  experimental  mar- 
riages are  "hateful  abominations  .  .  .  which  reduce  our  truly  cultured 
natures  to  the  barbarous  standards  of  savage  people";  and  that  con- 
traceptive devices  are  "an  offense  against  the  law  of  God  and  nature."18 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1931 
modified  the  Canon  on  Marriage,  after  six  years  of  study  and  some 
months  of  controversy,  to  permit  the  clergy  to  remarry  either  party  to 
a  divorce  provided  that  the  former  marriage  had  been  declared  void  by 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  At  the  same  time,  however,  no  grounds  for  divorce 
were  admitted;  nor  was  the  word  mentioned  in  the  canon,  although  nine 
grounds  for  nullification  were  listed. 

Birth  Control.19 — Birth  control  is  another  subject  that  several  denomi- 
nations have  discussed  recently.  In  1929  the  Convention  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  endorsed  birth  control  as  "  one  of  the  most  practical  means 

17  For  a  discussion  of  divorce  laws,  see  Chap.  XIII. 

18  "Pope  Pius  XI  on  Marriage  and  Morals,"  Current  History,  February,  1931,  vol.  33, 
p.  797. 

19  For  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  birth  control,  see  Chap.  I. 
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of  race  betterment"  and  urged  not  only  the  repeal  of  federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting it  but  also  the  establishment  of  clinics  in  all  cities  where  the  law 
permits.  Recently  the  American  Unitarian  Society  recommended  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  its  constitutents.  The  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  approached  the  subject  with  greater  caution,  but 
urged  "the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  control  of  parenthood  as 
one  of  the  methods  of  coping  with  social  problems."20 

Impetus  was  given  to  the  action  of  American  Protestant  churches  by 
the  statement  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  (England)  in  1930,  which 
recognized  not  only  the  necessity  for  the  limitation  of  families  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  also  that  contraceptive  methods  were  at  times 
legitimate.  This  statement  was  followed  six  months  later  by  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  After  a  careful  presentation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  report  states  that  "Whatever  the  final  conclusion  may  be,  the 
committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  church  should  not  seek  to 
impose  its  point  of  view  as  to  the  use  of  contraceptives  upon  the  public 
by  legislation  or  any  other  form  of  coercion;  and  especially  should  not 
seek  to  prohibit  physicians  from  imparting  such  information  to  those 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  profession  are  entitled  to  receive  it." 
A  majority  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  birth  control.  An  analysis  of 
the  editorial  comments  on  this  pronouncement  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Council  and  shows  that  exclusive  of  Catholic  papers,  forty-five 
publications  approve  "at  least  mildly,"  while  only  thirteen  condemn  it.21 
Still  more  recently  the  Commission  on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Remarriage 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  issued  a  preliminary  report 
in  which  the  use  of  contraceptive  methods  was  recognized  as  legitimate; 
but  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  denomination  in  June, 
1931,  the  commission's  report  was  repudiated.  The  convention  also 
criticized  the  policy  on  birth  control  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  Federal 
Council's  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home.  Clearly,  Protestant 
opinion  is  divided  over  this  issue. 

Analysis  of  Religious  Articles. — In  a  further  attempt  to  measure  the 
variations  in  religious  interests  of  the  American  public  during  the  last 
two  decades,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  religious  articles  that  appeared 
each  year  in  the  country's  leading  magazines  having  a  continuous  exist- 
ence since  1910.  This  study,  which  was  based  upon  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  embraced  sixty-nine 
publications  of  five  main  types:22  (1)  seven  quality  magazines  including 

20  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Bulletin  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Justice, 
no.  5,  Baltimore,  September,  1929. 

21  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Information  Service,  March  9,  1931 

22  The  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  and  Company, 
New  York,  is  a  classified  index  of  the  articles  appearing  in  a  hundred  or  more  leading 
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the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Scribner's,  and  Harper's;  (2)  thirteen  reviews  such 
as  the  Literary  Digest,  the  Outlook,  World's  Work  and  the  Review  of 
Reviews;  (3)  eleven  popular  magazines  like  Good  Housekeeping,  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  Collier's;  (4)  twenty-three  professional  periodicals 
dealing  with  education,  social  work,  economics,  sociology,  etc.;  and  (5) 
fifteen  other  publications  including  only  two  strictly  religious  monthlies. 
It  is  believed  that  these  journals  taken  together  constitute  an  adequate 
sample  of  the  better  class  of  American  magazines,  and  that  trends  in  the 
types  of  articles  printed  in  these  publications  reflect  to  some  extent 
corresponding  changes  in  public  interest. 

The  first  fact  to  attract  attention  is  that  the  relative  number  of 
religious  articles  is  lower  now  than  in  1910,  although  the  proportion  is 
higher  today  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 
For  the  period  from  1910  to  1914,  no  fewer  than  twenty  articles  of  every 
thousand  were  devoted  to  religious  subjects.  During  the  war  years  this 
ratio  declined  to  fourteen,  and  then,  in  the  post-war  period  from  1919  to 
1921,  reached  a  low  point  of  eleven;  but  since  that  time  it  has  increased 
to  fifteen  for  the  two  year  period  1929-1930.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that,  in  general,  articles  on  religion  are  now  more  critical  in 
tone  than  were  those  of  a  generation  ago. 

On  the  average,  25  percent  of  all  religious  articles  appearing  in  the 
sixty-nine  magazines  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  dealt  with  the 
church  as  an  institution,  approximately  20  percent  discussed  missions, 
12  percent  had  to  do  with  beliefs  and  approximately  9  percent  with  the 
social  applications  of  religion.  The  remaining  one-third  of  the  articles 
was  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  religions  in  foreign  countries,  religious 
liberty,  religious  education  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  greatest  increase  in  interest  during 
the  past  generation  was  in  the  field  of  religious  liberty,  which  term  in- 
cludes discussions  of  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  controversy,  science 
and  religious  heresy,  persecution  and  tolerance.  In  1912  only  0.5  percent 
of  all  religious  articles  was  devoted  to  these  subjects,  while  in  1925  the 
proportion  was  22.1  percent.  This  striking  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  rise  of  the  Fundamentalist  controversy  which  came  to  a  head  with 
the  Scopes  trial  in  1925.  Since  that  date,  interest  in  this  field  has  rapidly 
waned,  although  the  relative  number  of  articles  bearing  on  the  general 
topic  is  still  higher  than  before  the  war.23 

The  period  under  inquiry,  therefore,  has  been  one  of  great  religious 
uncertainty,  a  period  in  which  old  standards  and  attitudes  have  been  very 


American  periodicals.  It  is  published  on  a  monthly  basis  and  cumulative  volumes  have 
appeared  at  intervals  of  several  years  since  1900. 

23  This  whole  subject  is  further  discussed  in  Chap.  VIII. 
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considerably  modified.  How  have  the  churches  fared  during  this  generation 
of  unrest?  The  following  sections  will  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
objectively. 

II.  CHURCHES  AND  THEIR  MEMBERS 

If  an  American  were  to  return  to  the  United  States  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  he  would  note  that,  in  our  great  cities  at  least,  church 
buildings  now  appear  trivial  and  unimportant  in  contrast  with  the 
enormous  skyscrapers  of  commerce  and  finance.  If  he  should  happen  to 
be  of  a  speculative  turn  he  might  raise  the  question  whether  this  develop- 
ment is  a  symbol  of  the  recent  tendency  for  secular  to  overshadow 
religious  interests. 

Since  1906  the  number  of  churches  in  this  country  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population.  However,  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can community  still  has  at  least  one  church  spire,  while  many  small  towns 
continue  to  support  large  numbers  of  separate  denominational  enterprises. 
In  cities  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants  there  is  a  church  for  every  1,000 
persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  while  in  the  remaining  town  and 
country  districts  the  number  is  one  to  every  240  persons. 

The  1926  total  of  232,000  Christian  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues 
compares  with  slightly  more  than  210,000  in  1906,  representing  a  net 
increase  of  less  than  11  percent  in  twenty  years.  Most  of  this  increase 
occurred  during  the  earlier  years ;  and  at  present  the  number  of  churches 
is  growing  very  slowly.  But  this  condition  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
decline  in  the  strength  of  the  church.  In  the  main  it  reflects  a  tendency 
toward  the  consolidation  of  churches,  arising  in  part  from  population 
trends  and  in  part  from  denominational  policy.  The  migration  from 
farms  to  cities  meant  the  redistribution  of  religious  populations  into  fewer 
churches  with  larger  memberships,  while  the  increasing  inclination  of 
Protestant  churches  to  cooperate  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  voluntary 
elimination  of  churches.  Hence,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  within  the 
last  generation  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  churches  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Between  1906  and  1916  the  number 
of  churches  grew  7.6  percent  or  less  than  half  as  fast  as  the  population; 
while  during  the  decade  from  1916  to  1926  the  increase  was  only  1.7 
percent  or  one  tenth  of  the  rate  of  population  increase. 

Yet  even  this  slight  growth  was  much  greater  than  the  showing  made 
by  public  schools.  In  1926  there  were  actually  1,600  fewer  public  school 
buildings  in  use  than  in  1906,  and  about  25,000  fewer  than  in  1916. 
Modern  developments  have  produced  in  both  churches  and  schools  a 
tendency  toward  consolidation.  Rural  churches  are  being  centered  more 
and  more  in  villages,  though  it  appears  that,  thus  far  at  least,  they  have 
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not  been  adapted  to  serve  the  open  country  as  effectively  as  they  serve  the 
villages.24  At  all  events,  recent  social  changes  have  reduced  the  number 
of  crossroads  churches  just  as  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  one-room 
rural  schoolhouses. 

Church  Membership. — More  important  than  changes  in  merely  the 
number  of  churches  are  the  fluctuations  in  membership.  Government 
figures  show  that  the  total  number  of  church  members  in  the  United 
States  has  been  growing  at  virtually  the  same  rate  as  the  population.  In 
1926,  as  well  as  in  1916  and  1906,  the  persons  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
over  listed  on  the  membership  rolls  of  the  churches  were  equivalent  to  55 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  of  that  age  in  the  population.25 

It  may  be  felt  that  this  ratio  tends  to  over-estimate  the  strength  of  the 
church  because  of  the  well  known  fact  that  membership  rolls  often 
contain  the  names  of  a  good  many  inactive  individuals.  For  example,  an 
analysis  made  several  years  ago  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research  of  140,000  members  on  the  rolls  of  Protestant  churches  in 
villages,  showed  that  18  percent  of  the  members  who  could  be  checked  up 
had  to  be  classified  as  "inactive,"  that  is,  as  persons  who  did  not  attend 
church  regularly  or  contribute  to  church  support.  This  might  seem  to 
prove  that  the  ratio  of  membership  to  population  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  church;  but  there  is  equally  convincing  evidence  that 
membership  ratios  underrate  its  importance.  The  denominational  policy 
of  apportioning  assessments  on  the  basis  of  a  congregation's  membership 
makes  for  conservatism  in  reporting  such  figures.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  some  people  participate  in  church  activities 
even  though  they  are  not  church  members.  Statistics  collected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  last  official  population  census  of  Canada26  show  that  in 
response  to  the  request,  "Name  the  denomination  to  which  you  belong  or 
are  affiliated,"  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  people  claimed 
allegiance  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  were  reported  to  be 
members  by  the  denomination  itself. 

Among  the  most  convincing  evidences  that  membership  ratios  are 
significant  is  the  fact  that  they  are  closely  interrelated  with  attendance 
at  church,  as  was  shown  by  an  intensive  study  of  thirty-two  widely 

24  See  discussion  of  the  modern  village  trend  in  Chap.  X.  See  also  Brunner,  Edmund 
de  S.,  Village  Communities,  New  York,  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  1927. 

26  Some  people,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  denominations  do  not  now  define  the 
term  "member"  in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  have  mistakenly  reached  the  conclusion 
that  church  membership  and  population  have  been  increasing  at  different  rates.  Naturally 
if  no  adjustment  is  made  for  the  difference  in  definition  a  study  of  the  country's  growth  in 
church  membership  will  give  misleading  results.  In  this  chapter  the  figures  relating  to 
membership  have  been  carefully  adjusted  to  make  them  comparable.  For  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  method  employed,  consult  U.  S.  Bureau-  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Religious 
Bodies,  1926,  vol.  1,  "Summary  and  Detailed  Tables,"  p.  16. 

26  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Sixth  Census  of  Canada,  1921,  Bulletin  XII. 
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scattered  counties  completed  in  1924.27  As  a  rule  the  counties  that  had  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  their  population  on  the  church  rolls  had  high 
attendance  records. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  the 
proportion  of  the  adult  population  belonging  to  church  is  a  significant 
social  index.  Certainly  it  is  an  important  fact  that  now,  as  formerly,  more 
than  half  the  American  people  thirteen  years  of  age  and  over  are  on  the 
membership  rolls  of  the  churches.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
members  give  the  same  time  and  thought  to  church  matters  as  was 
the  case  a  generation  ago. 

Data  on  church  membership  covering  all  denominations  are  not  avail- 
able after  1926  but  returns  from  thirty-four  important  Protestant  bodies 
having  well  established  reporting  systems  show  that  they  claimed  22,050,- 
000  members  in  1930  compared  with  21,500,000  in  1926,  an  increase  of 
2.5  percent  in  five  years.  It  is  significant  that  this  growth  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  population  increase  during  the  period  and  that  there  was  no 
increase  reported  for  the  year  1930. 

Who  Joins  the  Church? — Church  members,  since  they  constitute  more 
than  half  the  adult  population,  form  a  fairly  representative  cross  section 
of  the  American  people,  but  there  are  several  important  exceptions  to  this 
generalization.  Women  definitely  preponderate.  Today,  as  a  generation 
ago,  the  church  rolls  contain  the  names  of  five  women  to  every  four  men. 
Obviously,  the  churches  appeal  especially  to  women.  Moreover,  they  have 
a  relatively  greater  appeal  for  Negro  women  than  for  white  women.  The 
number  of  colored  women  included  in  the  rolls  of  Negro  churches  repre- 
sents 73  percent  of  all  colored  women  living  in  the  United  States,  while 
for  white  women  the  proportion  is  62  percent.  Interestingly  enough, 
Negro  men  not  only  make  a  far  lower  showing  than  the  colored  women, 
but  even  lower  than  the  white  men.  Only  46  percent  of  all  Negro  men  are 
church  members  as  compared  with  49  percent  among  the  whites.  But  the 
relative  number  of  Negro  men  in  church  has  been  growing  very  rapidly. 
In  1906  only  39  percent  of  all  colored  men  were  listed  on  church  rolls, 
compared  with  the  present  46  percent.  For  Negro  women  these  propor- 
tions grew  in  twenty  years  from  64  to  73  percent.  This  rapid  growth 
supports  the  conclusion  that  among  Negroes  the  church  has  become 
increasingly  influential. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  country  people  belong  to  church  in  relatively 
greater  numbers  than  city  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of 
people  who  belong  to  church  is  higher  in  cities  than  in  rural  areas.  This 
does  not  imply  that  country  people  are  less  interested  in  organized  religion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Rather  it  seems  to  reflect  differences  in 

27  Fry,  C.  Luther,  Diagnosing  the  Rural  Church,  New  York,  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research,  1924. 
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opportunity  arising  from  the  fact  that  many  sparsely  settled  areas  have 
few  churches.28  It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  pro- 
portion of  people  that  belong  to  church  has  somewhat  decreased,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  it  has  slightly  increased.  Only  59  percent  of  the 
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FIG.  1. — Increase  in  number  of  adult  members  for  principal  denominations,  1906-1926. 

adults  living  in  cities  of  25,000  and  over  were  found  to  be  church  members 
in  1926,  compared  with  66  percent  in  1906.  In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  this  loss  of  ground  by  the  churches  in  the  larger  urban  centers  is  of 
special  interest. 

The  proportion  of  the  adult  population  belonging  to  church  varies  also 
from  area  to  area.  Today,  as  formerly,  the  number  of  people  in  church  is 

28  Compare  this  with  treatment  in  Chap.  X. 
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comparatively  high  in  the  south,  somewhat  lower  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  western  states,  and  considerably  lower  in  the  far  west.  Utah  with 
its  Mormon  origins  and  traditions  has  from  the  beginning  formed  an 
outstanding  exception  to  the  general  rule.  This  state  has  an  even  higher 
proportion  of  the  population  on  the  church  rolls  than  have  the  southern 
states  like  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  which  make  the 
highest  records  in  the  south  with  more  than  seven  of  every  ten  adults  in 
church.  Most  far  western  states  report  comparatively  few  church  mem- 
bers. In  Washington,  Nevada  and  Montana,  fewer  than  three  of  every 
ten  adults  are  enrolled.  In  general,  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that 
the  church  is  more  firmly  established  in  the  older  sections  of  the  United 
States  than  in  the  more  newly  settled  areas. 

Memberships  by  Denominations. — An  analysis  of  the  denominational 
distribution  of  church  members  in  the  United  States  shows  great  diversity 
and  decentralization  of  denominational  bodies.  There  are  212  separate 
organizations,  a  dozen  more  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  Clearly  the 
constitutional  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own 
conscience  has  been  liberally  exercised.  Most  of  the  denominations 
functioning  in  America  are  small.  Fifty  have  fewer  than  1,000  adult 
members  each,29  and  forty-eight  have  from  1,000  to  5,000.  Indeed,  more 
than  half  of  all  the  church  bodies  in  the  United  States  have  fewer  than 
7,000  adult  members  each. 

The  diversity  of  sects  has  been,  from  colonial  times,  a  basic  character- 
istic of  organized  religion  in  this  country.  It  reflects  the  individualism 
and  heterogeneous  origins  of  the  American  people.  Anyone  who  will  take 
the  time  merely  to  read  over  the  official  titles  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions must  be  struck  by  the  diverse  European  backgrounds  which  many 
of  the  names  suggest — the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  the 
Moravian  Church  in  America,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  (Hellenic), 
the  Old  German  Baptist  Brethern,  the  Free  Magyar  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  and  so  on. 

Out  of  this  large  number  of  denominations,  there  are  only  twenty-four 
with  more  than  200,000  adult  members  each;  and  these  few  bodies  include 
today,  just  as  they  did  a  generation  ago,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
country's  adult  church  members. 

The  largest  single  denomination  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
13,300,000  members  thirteen  years  of  age  and  over.  This  means  that  three 
of  every  ten  adult  church  members  are  Roman  Catholic. 

Among  Protestant  bodies,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the 
largest  with  3,700,000  adult  members,  or  8.4  percent  of  all  the  church 

29  As  defined  by  the  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  op.  cit.,  an  adult  is  one  who  is  thirteen 
years  of  age  or  over. 
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members  in  the  country;  while  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  comes 
second  with  3,300,000,  or  7.4  percent  of  the  entire  number. 

Two  other  Protestant  denominations  with  more  than  2,000,000  adult 
members  each  are  the  Negro  Baptists  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  have  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  adult  members  each.  All 
other  Protestant  bodies  have  smaller  memberships. 

Strictly  comparable  figures  for  Jewish  congregations  are  not  available 
because  this  denomination  recently  expanded  its  definition  of  a  "  member" 
until  its  membership  figures  are  now  virtually  population  estimates.  On 
this  new  basis,  the  total  number  of  Jews,  including  infants  and  children 
as  well  as  adults,  is  reported  to  be  approximately  4,000,000.  From  this 
figure  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  Jewish  church  members  do  not 
constitute  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  nation's  total  church  membership. 

Denominational  Distribution. — Relatively  few  denominations  have  a 
national  distribution.  There  are  only  eight  with  at  least  one  church  in 
each  state;  and  only  three,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  as  many  as 
three  local  units  in  every  commonwealth.  It  happens,  in  fact,  that  in  each 
state  as  few  as  six  denominations  have  a  majority  of  all  the  churches; 
while  in  twenty  states,  three  or  even  fewer  have  more  than  half  the 
churches.  Utah  holds  the  record  with  503  of  its  619  church  edifices  belong- 
ing to  the  larger  branch  of  the  Mormon  Church.  This  concentration  of 
denominations  is  politically  important,  because  it  means  that  the  influence 
of  most  individual  denominations  is  distinctly  localized  geographically. 

During  the  past  generation  there  have  been  but  few  significant  changes 
in  the  relative  numerical  strength  of  the  different  denominations.  No  large 
body  has  fewer  adult  members  now  than  in  1906,  and  only  four  show 
more  than  a  100  percent  increase.  It  is  significant  that  the  Mormons  and 
the  Christian  Scientists  are  included  among  the  swiftly  growing  group. 
But  the  rapid  expansion  of  these  non-traditional  sects  has  only  slightly 
modified  the  basic  denominational  make-up  of  the  country's  church 
membership.  Now,  as  formerly,  the  vast  majority  of  American  church 
members  belong  to  a  few  old  line  denominations. 

Preponderance  of  Protestants. — One  of  the  most  significant  single 
facts  brought  out  by  the  analysis  of  membership  data  by  denominations 
is  the  extent  to  which  Protestant  bodies  preponderate  in  the  country's 
religious  life.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  other  non-Protestants 
taken  together  account  for  only  three  of  every  eight  adult  church  mem- 
bers, while  five  are  Protestants. 

The  contrast  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view  has  political  as  well  as  social  and  religious  consequences,  as  the 
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FIG.  2. — Church  connection  of  adult  (13  years  and  over)  population  by  states.  1926 
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incidents  of  the  1928  presidential  campaign  clearly  illustrated.  The  ac- 
companying chart  shows  the  relative  numerical  importance  of  the  major 
religious  groups  by  states,  in  relation  to  the  total  population,  and  throws 
light  upon  their  potential  voting  strength.  (Figure  2.)  There  is  no  state 
in  which  either  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
total  population,  although  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Mexico,  slightly 
more  than  forty-seven  of  each  hundred  adults  are  enrolled  Roman 
Catholics.  But  there  are  nine  southern  states  in  which  Protestant  church 
members  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population.  Indeed,  in  North 
Carolina  the  adult  membership  of  Protestant  churches  equals  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  population  over  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
record,  however,  is  held  by  Utah  where  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mormons. 

The  belief  is  often  expressed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
growing  in  membership  faster  than  the  group  of  Protestant  bodies.  In 
reality  it  is  not  growing  as  rapidly.  Between  1906  and  1926  the  adult 
membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  increased  25  percent,  while 
the  rate  of  expansion  for  the  Protestant  bodies  was  46  percent. 

One  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  slowing  up  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  Catholic  membership  is  the  change  in  the  volume  and  char- 
acter of  immigration  since  the  World  War.  Early  in  the  present  century, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Europeans  with  Roman  Catholic  backgrounds 
were  pouring  into  the  country  each  year,  but  now  this  immigration  has 
virtually  ceased.30 

If  one  takes  into  consideration  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  toward  contraception,  which  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  birth  rate  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Protestant  rate,  the  relatively  slow 
increase  in  Catholic  membership  becomes  even  more  surprising.31 

III.    CHURCH    WEALTH 

If,  as  some  people  allege,  money  is  the  "acid  test"  of  success,  then 
organized  religion  has  weathered  the  stormy  changes  of  the  last  few 
decades  extremely  well;  for  the  increase  in  church  wealth  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  church  membership,  and  with  the 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  It  has  even  outstripped 
the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  country's  national  income,  but  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  ascertain  fully  how  the  churches  are  being 
affected  by  the  present  economic  depression. 

On  the  basis  of  the  partial  reports  obtained  by  the  1926  Census  of 
Religious  Bodies,  the  total  value  of  church  property,  including  not  merely 

*>  See  Chap.  XL 

31  Data  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  J.  Elliot  Ross,  "The  Catholic 
Birthrate,"  The  Commonweal,  vol.  14,  no.  6,  pp.  147-149,  June  10,  1931. 
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church  edifices  but  all  other  buildings  and  all  lands  and  endowments 
owned  by  churches,  has  been  placed  at  approximately  $7,000,000,000. 
The  magnitude  of  this  figure,32  which  is  believed  to  be  a  conservative 
estimate,  can  best  be  appreciated  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  for  the  same 
year  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  reported  the  total  value  of 
all  public  property  used  for  public  school  purposes  at  $4,677,000,000. 
Church  property  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  worth  a  third  more 
than  public  school  property. 

The  rapid  growth  in  church  wealth  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  offi- 
cial government  figures  on  the  total  value  of  church  edifices  in  conti- 


FIG.  3. — Increase  in  national  income  compared  with  church  expenditures,  1916  and  1926 
(the  shaded  portion  represents  the  percent  increase  over  1916). 

nental  United  States  for  1906,  1916  and  1926.  As  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  "value  of  church  edifices"  includes  the  value  of  the  church 
buildings  owned  and  used  for  worship,  of  the  land  on  which  these 
buildings  stand,  and  of  the  furnishings  and  equipment  owned  by  the 
churches  and  actually  used  at  church  services.33  But  the  value  of  such 
church  holdings  as  educational  institutions,  monasteries,  nunneries, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  aged,  office  buildings,  endowment 
funds,  and  the  like  is  not  included.  On  this  basis  church  edifices  were 
reported  to  be  worth  $1,258,000,000  in  1906,  $1,677,000,000  in  1916  and 
$3,840,000,000  in  1926.  Thus  the  value  of  church  edifices  more  than 
doubled  in  twenty  years.34 

Because  of  the  steeply  mounting  building  costs  and  land  values, 
especially  between  1916  and  1926,  the  question  arises  whether  the  re- 
ported increase  in  the  valuation  of  church  property  may  not  represent 
unearned  increment  rather  than  newly  invested  funds.  The  figures 

32  Fry,  C.  Luther,  The  U.  S.  Looks  at  Its  Churches,  New  York,  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research,  1930,  p.  77. 

33  Where  parts  of  a  church  building  were  used  for  social  or  educational  work  in  connec- 
tion with  a  church,  the  whole  value  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  was  included,  as 
it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  make  a  proper  separation  in  such  cases. 

34  See  data  on  philanthropy  and  religion  in  Chap.  XXIII. 
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obtained  by  the  Census  of  Religious  Bodies  do  not  discriminate  between 
these  two  factors;  but  published  reports  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  amount  of  money 
actually  invested  in  church  buildings  by  this  denomination  during  the 
decade  with  the  net  increase  in  the  value  of  its  church  edifices.  The 
analysis  showed  that  after  all  figures  relating  to  indebtedness  had  been 
deducted,35  the  entire  increase  in  the  value  of  church  edifices  and  parson- 
age property  during  the  same  period  was  about  equal  to  the  amount  of 
new  money  invested  in  church  buildings.  This  comparison  bears  out  the 
general  impression  that  the  last  decade  witnessed  an  unusual  amount  of 
church  construction,  and  indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  church 
property  is  to  only  a  slight  extent  a  matter  of  unearned  increment.  At 
any  rate  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  whether  through  the  amount 
of  new  funds  invested  in  lands  and  buildings,  or  through  the  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  their  property  holdings,  have  become  owners  of  real  estate 
of  enormous  value. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  church  property,  the  church 
debts  are  a  subject  of  particular  interest.  To  what  extent  has  the  very 
sharp  increase  in  the  value  of  church  edifices  actually  been  paid  for? 
The  facts  show  that  church  indebtedness  is  on  the  increase.  The  total 
reported  debts  on  church  edifices,  which  amounted  to  $108,000,000  in 
1906,  increased  to  $165,000,000  in  1916,  and  jumped  to  $433,000,000  by 
1926.  This  means  that  the  1906  indebtedness  amounted  to  8.6  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  church  edifices,  that  of  1916  to  9.8  percent,  and  that 
of  1926  to  11.8  percent.  Despite  this  increase,  however,  the  debt  free 
value  of  church  edifices  has  grown  decidedly.  In  1906  it  was  equivalent 
to  an  investment  of  $20  for  every  resident  American  over  thirteen  years 
of  age;  ten  years  later  it  was  equal  to  slightly  more  than  $22,  and  in  1926 
to  more  than  $43.  Even  after  these  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  take 
account  of  changes  in  the  price  level,  the  1926  average  still  has  a  purchas- 
ing power  8  percent  greater  than  that  of  1906.  The  churches  enjoy  a  posi- 
tion of  exceptional  privilege  because  church  property  is  untaxed.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  local  governments  this  is  an  important 
matter. 

Church  Expenditures. — The  amount  of  money  that  churches  spend 
is  probably  as  significant  an  index  of  their  financial  strength  as  is  the 
value  of  their  property  holdings.  Official  information  about  the  yearly 
expenditures  of  local  churches  is  available  for  1916  and  1926  and  shows 
a  reported  increase  in  ten  years  from  $329,000,000  to  $817,000,000,36  or 

36  Fahs,  Charles  H.,  Trends  in  Protestant  Giving,  New  York,  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research,  1929,  p.  34. 

36  These  figures  comprise  the  cost  of  current  expenses  and  improvements  as  well  as 
amounts  contributed  to  benevolences,  missions,  etc. 
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149  percent.  The  entire  realized  income  of  the  United  States  is  estimated 
to  have  risen  during  the  same  period  from  $43,288,000,000  to  $85,548,- 
000,000,  or  98  percent.37  Thus  the  increase  in  church  expenditures  was 
50  percent  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  national  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  increase  was  less  rapid  than  the  growth  in  expenditures  for 
public  education,  which  during  the  decade  gained  215  percent.38 

Even  the  total  of  $817,000,000  was  not  the  entire  amount  spent  by 
organized  religion  in  1926,  because  it  did  not  include  expenditures  for 
the  7  percent  of  the  churches  that  failed  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment on  this  point,  nor  the  large  sums  of  money  contributed  to  religious 
agencies  through  other  than  local  church  channels.  Consequently  the 
total  amount  actually  expended  by  church  organizations  was  consider- 
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FIG.  4.— Value  of  church  edifices  per  adult  inhabitant,  1850-1926. 

ably  in  excess  of  $817,000,000.  It  is  conservative  to  conclude  that  organ- 
ized religion  absorbs  more  than  1  percent  of  the  entire  realized  income 
of  the  United  States. 

Jewish  congregations  have  increased  both  their  expenditures  and 
property  holdings  more  rapidly  than  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
Jewish  synagogues  supplied  financial  information  for  the  1926  Census  of 
Religious  Bodies,  nevertheless  these  incomplete  returns  show  that  between 
1916  and  1926  their  expenditures  increased  338  percent  compared  with 
183  for  Roman  Catholics  and  135  for  Protestants.  From  1906  to  1926 
the  reported  value  of  Jewish  church  edifices  rose  320  percent  contrasted 
with  207  for  Protestant  and  186  for  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

37  Figures  compiled  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

38  Compare  the  increase  in  church  expenditures  with  the  smaller  ratio  for  public  welfare, 
Chap.  XXIV. 
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The  last  decade  witnessed  a  surprising  increase  in  the  contribution 
of  the  average  member  to  his  church.  In  1926  the  cost  of  operating 
churches  amounted  to  $18.44  for  each  member  thirteen  years  of  age  and 
over,  compared  with  only  $8.70  in  1916.  Part  of  the  very  rapid  increase 
can  be  explained  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar;  but  even  so 
the  1926  average  compared  with  that  of  1916  represents  an  increase  in 
purchasing  power  of  50  percent.  People  may  not  be  attending  their 
churches  as  regularly  as  they  once  did,  but  they  are  supporting  them 
financially  on  a  scale  never  before  known. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  tell  accurately  what  are  the  effects  of 
the  present  financial  depression,  but  local  church  reports  from  thirty-four 
important  Protestant  denominations  furnish  the  information  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Year 

Contribution 
in  dollars 

Contributions 
in  purchas- 
ing power 
(1926  dollars)0 

Year 

Contribution 
in  dollars 

Contributions 
in  purchas- 
ing power 
(1926  dollars)0 

1926                

$424,557,000 

$424,557,000 

1929  

$434,533,000 

$450,293  200 

1927                

439,174,000 

460,350,100 

1930  

423,057,000 

489,649  300 

1928              

437,158,000 

447,449,300 

0  Adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wholesale  Price  Index,  Bulletin  no.  173. 

These  figures  prove  that  church  contributions  in  1930  had  an  even 
greater  purchasing  power  than  those  of  1926. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  detail  how  the  churches  actually  spend 
the  money  they  raise;  but  in  1926  the  Census  of  Religious  Bodies  asked 
each  church  to  separate  the  amounts  expended  during  the  year  into  two 
parts — one  comprising  the  cost  of  current  expenses  and  improvements 
and  the  other  the  sums  used  for  benevolences,  missions  and  the  like. 
These  figures,  which  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  distribution  of  church 
expenditures  between  the  requirements  for  local  self-support  and  the 
contribution  of  the  churches  to  broader  interests,  show  that  eighty  cents 
of  every  dollar  are  spent  for  local  self-support,  while  twenty  cents  go 
to  missions  and  other  benevolences.  These  proportions  are  virtually 
identical  for  both  rural  and  urban  churches,  but  differ  greatly  among 
denominations. 

The  information  available  from  government  sources  does  not  permit 
a  comparison  of  benevolent  giving  today  with  figures  for  a  generation 
ago;  but  a  special  computation  from  denominational  sources  makes  it 
possible  to  ascertain,  for  each  year  from  1913  to  1929  inclusive,  how 
eleven  large  Protestant  denominations  distributed  their  income  between 
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benevolences  and  congregational  expenses.39  This  comparison  shows  that 
in  1929  the  distribution  was  the  same  as  before  the  World  War:  twenty- 
one  cents  of  each  dollar  going  to  missions  and  the  like,  and  seventy-nine 
cents  to  local  self-support.  During  and  immediately  following  the  war, 
however,  a  shift  took  place  which  has  had  important  social  consequences. 
Beginning  with  1915  the  proportion  of  church  income  devoted  to  benev- 
olences began  steadily  to  increase,  until  by  1920  it  accounted  for  35 
percent  of  the  total.  This  increase  was  brought  about,  not  merely  by  war 
conditions,  but  by  the  great  drives  for  funds  put  on  by  a  number  of  large 
denominations.  Beginning  with  1921,  this  flood  of  benevolent  giving 
steadily  lessened.  It  is  now  back  to  the  pre-war  level.  But  the  effect  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  is  still  quite  noticeable.  Certain  denominational  boards 
rapidly  expanded  their  scale  of  operations  during  the  seven  fat  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  seven  lean  years  have  forced  upon  them  the 
problem  of  either  reducing  their  scale  of  operations  or  going  farther  and 
farther  into  debt. 

Pension  Systems. — Of  late  years  a  number  of  the  larger  denomina- 
tions have  been  especially  active  in  raising  endowments  and  in  establish- 
ing pension  systems  for  ministers  and  their  dependents.  Statistics  for 
sixteen  large  denominations,  which  represent  two-fifths  of  the  country's 
total  membership,40  showed  endowment  policies  amounting  to  $91,785,- 
559  in  1929.  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of  31.2  percent  since  1926. 
Complete  data  are  not  available  for  earlier  years,  but  it  is  known  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  funds  have  been  raised  since  1920. 

IV.    MINISTERS   AND    THEIR   TRAINING 

Clergymen  are  decreasing  in  number  in  relation  to  the  country's 
population,  while  religious,  charity  and  welfare  workers  are  increasing. 
What  is  happening  is  that  certain  of  the  functions  hitherto  performed  by 
ministers  are  being  taken  over  by  new  groups  of  specialists.  This  develop- 
ment is  not  exceptional,  but  is  part  of  a  broad  social  trend.  In  the  health 
field,  for  instance,  the  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  relative  to  the 
population,  has  been  declining,  while  trained  nurses  have  been  increasing 
in  number  comparatively  rapidly. 

Ministers  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  losing  their  influence  in 
American  life;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  factors  as  the  growing 

39  Fahs,  Trends  in  Protestant  Giving,  op.  cit.  As  this  analysis  was  only  carried  through 
1927,  it  has  been  brought  up  to  date  for  the  present  study. 

40  The  denominations  included  are  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  Congregational  Churches,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Lutheran    Augustana    Synod,   Lutheran   Missouri  Synod,    Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
United      Lutheran     Church,     Methodist     Episcopal      Church,      Methodist     Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S., 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ. 
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tendency  toward  secularization  and  the  meteoric  rise  in  the  prestige  of 
science  have  tended  to  minimize  the  place  of  the  minister  in  the  modern 
world.  It  often  takes  courage  in  these  days  for  a  young  man  to  become  a 
clergyman.  Nevertheless,  ministers  in  the  United  States  still  hold  an 
influential  position  in  the  social  fabric.  For  example,  of  the  28,805  names 
in  the  1929  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  America,  2,827,  or  9.8  percent  were 
those  of  ministers,  bishops,  missionaries,  evangelists,  teachers  of  religion 
and  the  like.  The  1907  edition  of  this  same  publication  included  16,216 
names,  of  which  only  1,243,  or  7.7  percent  were  those  of  religious  workers. 
In  other  words,  the  relative  number  of  professional  church  workers  listed 
in  Who9 s  Who  increased  27  percent  in  the  twenty-two  year  period. 

Clergymen  are  proportionately  more  numerous  among  Negroes  than 
whites.  According  to  the  1920  census,  only  9.9  percent  of  the  country's 
population  was  Negro;  nevertheless,  15.4  percent  of  all  ministers  were 
colored,  contrasted  with  only  3.0  percent  of  all  religious,  charity  and 
welfare  workers,  4.7  percent  of  all  school  teachers,  and  0.8  percent  of  all 
lawyers.  The  ministry  has  continued  to  be  a  most  attractive  profession 
for  the  Negro. 

Academic  Training. — The  best  available  index  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  ministers  of  the  country  for  their  tasks  is  the  information  about  their 
academic  training  assembled  by  the  federal  government  in  connection 
with  the  1926  Census  of  Religious  Bodies.  These  data  show  that  only  five 
of  every  eight  ministers  of  white  denominations,  and  only  one  out  of 
every  four  of  those  in  Negro  bodies,  claimed  to  be  graduates  of  either 
college  or  seminary.41 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  far  higher  proportion  of  trained 
men  than  the  white  Protestant  bodies.  About  93  percent  of  the  priests 
classed  themselves  as  graduates  while  59  percent  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men fell  into  this  class. 

Among  Protestant  bodies,  rural-urban  differences  in  ministerial 
training  are  very  striking.  In  towns  and  cities,  four-fifths  of  the  white 
Protestant  ministers  reported  that  they  were  graduates;  while  in  rural 
areas  less  than  half  fell  into  this  class.  In  so  far  as  training  is  a  valid  index 
of  ability,  Catholics  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Protestants  and 
the  city  churches  over  the  rural  churches. 

Not  only  is  the  present  proportion  of  ministers  with  full  college  and 
seminary  training  comparatively  small,  but  information  about  the  number 
of  seminary  graduates  indicates  that  the  relative  number  is  decreasing. 
Government  information  for  all  seminaries  shows  that  the  actual  number 
of  seminary  graduates  is  declining.  The  total  in  1900  was  1,773,  compared 
with  only  1,357  in  1926.  Stated  in  terms  of  the  graduates  per  million  of 
the  population,  the  relative  number  in  1900  was  22.2,  contrasted  with 

41  pry(  The  ut  s.  Looks  at  Its  Churches,  op.  cit. 
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11.6  in  1926.  This  drop  is  so  large  that  it  demonstrates  a  decided  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  Protestant  ministers  that  are  seminary  graduates. 

Seminary  Facilities. — There  are  in  the  United  States,  219  "Schools  of 
Theology,"42  of  which  179  are  Protestant,  38  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  2 
are  Jewish.  A  large  proportion  of  these  schools,  however,  are  not  separate 
institutions  but  departments  or  colleges  within  universities.  Most  of  the 
better  known  institutions  are  affiliated  with  the  larger  denominations. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  seminaries 
do  not  adequately  prepare  their  graduates  to  meet  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  modern  world.  A  number  of  the  larger  Protestant  seminaries  have 
tried  to  "modernize"  their  courses  by  introducing  such  studies  as  psy- 
chology and  sociology;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  new  subjects  have  not  gained 
important  places  in  the  curriculum.  The  large  number  of  traditional 
courses,  such  as  those  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion makes  it  difficult  for  a  student  to  elect  the  newer  subjects.  A  study 
of  fifty  prominent  Protestant  seminaries  shows  that  thirteen  of  them 
have  not  changed  their  graduation  requirements  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

During  the  past  generation,  Protestant  church  leaders  have  come  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  supplementary  training  for  ministers 
now  in  service.  As  a  result  rural  summer  schools  for  ministers  have  been 
developed  in  steadily  increasing  numbers.  Most  of  these  are  held  at  state 
universities  or  agricultural  colleges,  and  to  be  accredited  must  approxi- 
mate the  three  year  cycle  of  courses  approved  by  the  Home  Missions 
Council.  A  number  of  these  courses  are  offered  in  connection  with  teachers' 
summer  schools;  some  are  held  at  theological  seminaries  such  as  Drew 
and  Bangor;  while  a  few  are  conducted  by  the  rural  life  secretaries  of 
certain  denominations.43  In  1930  there  were  nineteen  such  accredited 
schools. 

V.    RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

The  past  generation  has  witnessed  significant  developments  in  organ- 
ized religious  instruction.  While  Sunday  school  enrollments  have  not  been 
growing  as  rapidly  as  formerly,  the  total  number  of  children  receiving 
religious  instruction  has  increased  owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  parochial 
schools,  the  rise  of  week  day  and  daily  vacation  church  schools,  and  the 
work  of  such  socio-religious  agencies  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  new  methods  have  been  applied  to  the  study  of 
religious  education.  This  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  courses  in 
religious  education  and  the  psychology  of  religion  in  a  number  of  leading 
universities  and  colleges;  in  the  rise  of  paid  directors  of  religious  education 
who  have  received  special  training;  and  in  the  reorganization  of  Sunday 

42 Pattersons  American  Educational  Directory,  Chicago,  1927,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  1024. 
43  Home  Missions  Council,  Report  of  Annual  Meeting,  1930,  New  York,  1931,  p.  76. 
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school  programs  and  the  use  of  graded  lessons.  In  1903  the  Religious 
Education  Association  was  formed;  and  in  1922  several  organizations 
engaged  in  religious  education  were  merged  into  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the 
educational  work  in  Protestant  churches. 

According  to  the  1926  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  denominational 
Sunday  schools  were  reported  by  almost  185,000  churches,  or  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  number.  During  the  twenty  year  period  following  1906, 
the  number  of  pupils,  including  adults,  in  Sunday  schools  increased  from 
14,686,000  to  slightly  more  than  21,000,000,  or  approximately  45  percent, 
which  is  at  almost  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  growth  in  the  enrollment 
of  public  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  as  reported  to 
the  federal  census,  was  decidedly  less  rapid  between  1916  and  1926  than 
during  the  preceding  ten  years.  In  the  earlier  decade  the  pupils  enrolled 
in  these  schools  grew  from  14,686,000  to  19,936,000,  or  35.7  percent;  but 
in  the  latter  ten  year  period  the  net  increase  was  only  about  1,100,000, 
or  5.5  percent.  This  decline  is  partly  explained  by  the  sharp  decrease  in 
the  reported  enrollment  of  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  schools,  which  after 
rising  from  1,480,000  in  1906  to  1,860,000  in  1916,  dropped  to  1,201,000 
in  1926.  This  surprising  loss  of  nearly  660,000  pupils  in  ten  years  is 
probably  in  large  part  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  method  of 
reporting.  Since  no  inquiry  was  made  either  in  1906  or  1916  regarding  the 
number  and  enrollment  of  parochial  schools,  many  Roman  Catholic 
churches  included  parochial  figures  under  the  heading  of  Sunday  school 
figures,  thus  swelling  the  1906  and  1916  returns  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  1926  census  which  secured  separate  totals  for  each  type  of  school. 
But  this  factor  alone  can  hardly  account  for  a  decline  of  more  than  a 
third  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school  pupils  in  ten  years. 
The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  generation  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  developed  parochial  schools  rather  than  Sunday  schools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  secular  education  as  well  as  that  of  religious 
education  the  rapid  growth  of  the  enrollment  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
schools  is  of  great  importance.  Figures  from  the  Official  Catholic  Directory 
show  that  from  1906  to  1926  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in- 
creased by  approximately  1,000,000,  or  virtually  doubled,  while  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollments  increased  at  only  hall  this 
rate.44 

The  philosophy  that  underlies  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  parochial 
school  program  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
recent  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of 
education.  In  part  it  says: 

44  See  also  data  on  religious  education  in  Chap.  VII. 
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For  the  mere  fact  that  a  school  gives  some  religious  instruction  (often  ex- 
tremely stinted),  does  not  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  rights  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Christian  family,  or  make  it  a  fit  place  for  Catholic  students.  To  be  this  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  teaching  and  the  whole  organization  of  the  school,  and 
its  teachers,  syllabus  and  text  books  in  every  branch,  be  regulated  by  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  under  the  direction  and  maternal  supervision  of  the  Church;  so  that 
Religion  may  be  in  very  truth  the  foundation  and  the  crown  of  youth's  entire 
training;  and  this  in  every  grade  of  school,  not  only  in  the  elementary  but  the 
intermediate  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  well.  To  use  the  words  of 
Leo  XIII:  "It  is  necessary  not  only  that  religious  instruction  be  given  to  the 
young  at  certain  fixed  times  but  also  that  every  other  subject  taught  be  permeated 
with  Christian  piety."46 

The  rapid  growth  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  brings  to  the 
fore  vital  issues  of  public  policy.  Already  certain  communities  support  two 
complete  systems  of  elementary  education.  In  1922  the  state  of  Oregon 
adopted  a  bill  which  provided  that  after  1926,  all  parents  should  send 
their  children  to  schools  conducted  by  the  state,  but  in  1925  the  United 
State  Supreme  Court  found  the  law  unconstitutional.46  The  parochial 
school  raises  important  issues  for  both  church  and  state. 

Vacation  and  Week  Day  Schools. — Two  new  types  of  church  schools, 
the  vacation  and  the  week  day  school,  have  experienced  a  rapid  growth 
during  the  past  two  decades.  These  schools  may  be  considered  to  have 
originated  in  New  York  City;  but  they  did  not  attract  serious  attention 
until  the  experiment  of  William  Wirt  in  Gary,  Indiana,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

Like  the  Sunday  schools,  they  are  intended  primarily  to  provide 
religious  instruction  for  young  people.  The  vacation  church  school  meets 
for  several  hours  each  day  during  a  summer  period  varying  from  two  to 
six  weeks.  Such  schools  are  conducted  either  by  individual  churches  or 
groups  of  churches  working  in  cooperation,  and  are  intended  to  reach  the 
child  population  during  the  public  school  vacation  months.  This  type  of 
school  has  grown  rapidly.  In  1925  sixteen  large  Protestant  bodies  reported 
only  3,171  vacation  schools,47  while  in  1930  they  had  9,756. 48  Roman 
Catholics  now  conduct  about  1,000  such  schools.49 

46  "The  Pope's  Encyclical  on  Education,"  Current  History,  March,  1930,  vol.  XXXI, 
p.  1101. 

46  Pierce  v.  Society  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  268  U.  S.  510. 

47  These  were  the  Northern  and  Southern  Baptist  Conventions,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  the  Congregational  Churches,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  the  Friends  in  America,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

48  International  Yearbook  of  Religious  Education,  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education,  Chicago,  1931. 

49  "Religious  Vacation  Schools,"  Catholic  Educational  Review,  September  1930,  vol.  28, 
p.  426. 
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The  second  new  type  of  church  school  is  a  week  day  school,  providing 
instruction  for  public  school  pupils  during  the  school  term.  According  to 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  the  majority  of  these 
schools  are  held  for  one  hour  a  week  on  released  time  provided  by  the 
action  of  the  local  school  board  or  by  state  legislative  action.50  These 
classes  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  public  school  authorities,  but  are 
financed  by  the  local  churches,  either  individually  or  through  cooperative 
boards.  Members  of  the  community,  however,  are  often  asked  to  share  the 
cost.  No  child  is  permitted  to  attend  these  classes  without  first  securing 
permission  from  his  parents.  While  most  of  the  schools  are  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  instruction  is  in  some  communities  provided 
simultaneously.  In  1930  there  were  week  day  church  schools  in  2,058 
centers  in  forty-five  states,  the  total  enrollment  being  estimated  at 
260,988. 51 

Religious  Instruction  in  Public  Schools. — A  study  of  the  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  since  1900  indicates  that  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  is  on  the  increase.  Between  1900  and  1927  eleven  states  enacted 
laws  requiring  that  the  Bible  be  read  daily  in  the  public  schools,  and  in 
addition,  Oklahoma  passed  a  law  in  1914  providing  that  Bible  reading 
should  not  be  excluded  from  its  schools. 

The  increasing  cooperation  between  church  and  school  in  providing 
religious  instruction  is  further  indicated  by  the  rapid  rise  in  the  number 
of  states  that  give  high  school  credit  for  Bible  study  taken  in  church 
schools.  Prior  to  1912  no  state  gave  such  credit,  but  at  that  time  North 
Dakota  and  Colorado  started  the  practice.  They  were  quickly  followed 
by  Washington  and  Indiana,  and  then  by  other  states,  with  the  result 
that  in  1927  more  than  half  the  states  in  the  union  were  found  to  be 
giving  credit  for  such  study.52  Obviously  the  last  generation  has  witnessed 
a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  organized  religious  instruction  given 
to  young  people. 

VI.    AGENCIES   FOB   YOUTH53 

Religious  agencies  for  youth  have  also  undergone  a  rapid  expansion 
since  1900.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  number  of 
young  people's  societies  under  religious  auspices  were  established  in  this 
country,  primarily  as  an  outgrowth  of  similar  movements  in  England. 
These  organizations  may  be  classified  roughly  into  two  groups.  The  first 
are  denominational  societies  which  were  designed  by  the  churches  to 

60  Information  taken  from  the  International   Yearbook  of  Religious  Education,  1931, 
op.  cit.,  and  from  Bulletin  no.  601  of  this  organization. 

61  International  Yearbook  of  Religious  Education,  1930,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

62  Jackson,  J.  C.,  and  Malmberg,  C.  F.,  Religious  Education  and  the  State,  New  York, 
1928. 

63  See  also  discussion  of  youth  organizations  in  Chap.  XV. 
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supplement  their  other  work,  and  include  such  agencies  as  the  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Luther  and  Walther 
Leagues  of  the  Lutheran  bodies,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  the  interdenominational  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  The  second  group  consists  of  certain  socio-religious  agencies  such 
as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
When  it  is  realized  that  all  these  organizations,  denominational  and 
socio-religious,  have  today  a  combined  membership  of  nearly  6,000,000 
young  people,  the  importance  of  their  work  becomes  apparent. 

The  denominational  societies  are  designed  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
young  people  in  the  work  of  the  churches,  and  their  local  units  usually 
hold  devotional  meetings  and  discussion  groups  on  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  their  respective  denominations,  while  week  day  activities  vary  with 
the  desires  of  the  local  units.  Reliable  figures  showing  the  membership 
growth  of  these  organizations  during  the  past  generation  are  not  available 
but  the  net  increase  is  believed  to  be  large.  Church  reports  show  tens  of 
thousands  of  local  organized  groups  with  millions  of  members.  Recently, 
however,  the  rate  of  expansion  has  been  slowing  up.  The  total  membership 
of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  considerably  below 
its  peak  of  ten  years  ago,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  enrollments  of  the 
various  leagues  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  of  the 
Lutheran  bodies  have  continued  to  rise;  so  that  the  available  evidence 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  as  a  group  these  agencies  are  not  declining 
in  membership. 

Socio-religious  Organizations.54 — The  socio-religious  societies  offer 
clubroom  facilities  in  many  centers,  and  in  the  larger  cities  provide  build- 
ings with  dormitory  facilities,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools  and  class- 
rooms. The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  now  has  more  than 
1,500  individual  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  454  separate  organizations.  Both 
agencies  include  work  for  colored  and  foreign  groups  and  for  industrial 
workers,  in  addition  to  clubs  in  rural  districts. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  is  to  provide  com- 
munity centers  in  cities  for  all  classes  of  Jewish  people  without  distinc- 
tions of  age  or  sex.55  Religious  instruction  is  not  stressed  unless  the 
members  of  a  community  desire  it,  but  the  various  religious  holidays  and 
festivals  are  celebrated.  In  1929  there  were  about  160  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Associations  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations  in  addi- 
tion to  102  Jewish  Community  Centers. 

M  See  Chap.  XVIII. 

66  In  1921  this  organization,  which  was  established  during  the  war  to  provide  recreational 
programs  for  soldiers,  undertook  to  promote  the  work  of  Jewish  Centers,  including  those 
of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  to  provide  a  fraternal 
benefit  society  for  Roman  Catholic  men.  Insurance  policies  up  to  $5,000 
are  issued  to  members  on  the  assessment  plan.  Various  social  events  and 
lectures  are  held,  and  while  there  is  no  regular  religious  program  the 
organization  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
1929  there  were  about  2,500  local  lodges  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
rule  the  members  meet  in  small  club  rooms,  but  recently  buildings  similar 
to  those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  been  erected  in 
a  few  large  cities. 

Certain  similarities  are  apparent  in  the  membership  growth  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  All  three  experienced  a  rapid 
expansion  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  all  have  witnessed,  since 
the  World  War,  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase.  The  Y.M.C.A.  grew 
from  400,000  members  in  1906  to  more  than  1,000,000  in  1928,  but  since 
that  time  the  number  has  slightly  declined.  The  Y.W.C.A.  grew  from 
185,000  members  in  1909  to  a  peak  of  about  600,000  members  in  1929. 
The  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  jumped  from  less  than  200,- 
000  in  1906  to  772,000  in  1923,  and  then  steadily  decreased  to  637,000  in 
1930.  Expansion  and  decline  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  therefore  left 
the  membership  of  these  three  organizations  virtually  trebled.  Part  of 
this  growth  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  agencies  are  now  working 
more  than  ever  before  with  pre-adolescent  children. 

No  data  are  available  to  indicate  the  growth  in  membership  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  the  past  generation;  but  during  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  40  percent.  The  organization 
now  has  285,000  members,  and  still  appears  to  be  in  the  growing  stage. 

Financial  Growth. — The  impetus  given  to  the  larger  socio-religious 
organizations  by  the  World  War  was  particularly  noticeable  in  their 
rapid  financial  expansion.  Expenditures  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  reached  a  peak  about  1921  and  have  either  been  declining, 
or  increasing  very  slowly  since  that  date.  The  huge  amounts  collected 
with  the  aid  of  the  government  for  overseas  work  had  not  been  entirely 
disbursed  by  the  end  of  the  war,  and  considerable  sums  were  used  in 
supplying  educational  courses  for  veterans  and  in  other  reconstruction 
work  in  this  country.  Much  of  the  surplus  finally  went  into  the  foreign 
work  of  the  organizations.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  alone 
secured  $180,000,000  for  war  work,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  $40,- 
000,000,  the  vast  scale  upon  which  this  work  was  undertaken  will  be 
realized. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  shows  an  extraordinary  growth  in  operating  expenses 
from  $5,000,000  in  1906  to  over  $60,000,000  in  1929.  As  a  result  of  wai 
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work  the  expenditures  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in- 
creased a  thousand-fold  from  1915  to  1920;  but  after  that  year  the  total 
gradually  decreased  from  $4,500,000  in  1920  to  a  little  over  $2,000,000 
in  1924,  and  has  remained  at  or  below  this  figure  ever  since.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  rapid  increase  in  membership  of  the  constituent  socie- 
ties of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  annual  expenditures  steadily  in- 
creased, rising  from  $2,000,000  in  1921  to  $3,800,000  in  1930. 

The  trends  in  property  value  for  these  socio-religious  organizations 
have  not  followed  the  membership  or  expenditure  curves  but  are  influ- 
enced by  the  increasing  demands  of  the  community  for  modern,  fully 
equipped  buildings.  The  history  of  the  past  quarter  century  is  not  only 
one  of  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of  buildings  erected  but  also  of 
increasing  cost  per  building,  with  a  resultant  mounting  value  of  property 
year  by  year.  Detailed  figures  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  not  avail- 
able; but  the  combined  value  of  property  owned  by  the  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  amounts  to  $314,000,000, 
while  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  three  recently  totaled  $90,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  shown  by  these  organizations  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  is  the  emphasis  on  health  and  physical 
education.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  for  example,  has  had  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  its  physical  departments.  Recently 
the  rate  of  growth  has  been  slackening;  but  the  number  of  gymnasium 
classes  is  still  increasing.  One  reason  for  this  popularity  is  the  shift  from 
formal  gymnastics  to  classes  providing  group  games.  The  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  Y.M.C.A.  camps,  from  less  than  25,000  in  1916  to  more 
than  100,000  in  1929,  is  another  indication  of  the  tendency.  The  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  accommodated  15,000  people  at  its  summer  camps  in  1929 
and  the  Y.W.C.A.  had  365  camps  with  an  attendance  of  115,000. 

At  present  there  is  a  trend  toward  the  placing  of  greater  stress  upon 
character  building  than  upon  religious  instruction  in  the  program  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Association  statistics  show  that  prior  to  1925  there  was  a 
general  tendency  for  the  number  of  students  in  Bible  classes  to  increase, 
but  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  appreciable  decline. 

While  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  are 
primarily  social  rather  than  religious  agencies,  they  should  be  mentioned 
here  because  in  1929  about  half  of  the  Boy  Scout  troops,  one  quarter  of 
the  Girl  Scouts,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  were  spon- 
sored by  local  churches.  The  aim  of  all  these  units  is  to  supplement  the 
work  of  such  existing  institutions  as  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school 
by  providing  leisure  time  activities  like  woodcraft,  first  aid  and  athletics. 
Camping  is  being  stressed  by  all  three:  in  1929  there  were  539  Boy  Scout 
camps,  423  Girl  Scout  camps  and  90  camps  of  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
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VII.    CHURCH   UNITY   AND    COOPERATION 

Another  development  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the 
tendency  of  church  bodies  to  amalgamate  and  to  cooperate.  Increasingly, 
people  have  voiced  their  disapproval  of  the  wastefulness  of  denomina- 
tionalism.  During  recent  years,  a  number  of  Protestant  church  bodies 
have  actually  merged,  and  an  impressive  array  of  interdenominational 
agencies  has  come  into  being.  Indeed,  the  work  of  these  agencies  is  so 
basic  and  far  reaching  that  some  well  informed  observers  feel  that  organ- 
ized religion  in  America  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  dispensation.  Cer- 
tainly the  mood  of  cooperation  which  characterizes  the  present  era  is 
very  different  from  the  strict  denominationalism  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Of  course,  there  are  forces  working  against  comity.  The  collapse 
in  1920  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,56  which  aimed  to  associate 
Protestant  bodies  in  various  forms  of  cooperation,  brought  about  in 
some  quarters  a  reaction  toward  church  separatism  that  has  not  spent 
itself.  There  are  many  who  are  sincerely  opposed  to  the  cooperative  move- 
ment because  they  distrust  religious  efforts  that  make  for  uniformity 
and  standardization.  The  stronger  trend,  however,  is  toward  increasing 
the  joint  efforts  of  Protestant  groups. 

Church  Mergers. — Church  amalgamations  have  been  numerous  in 
recent  years.  Between  1916  and  1926  there  were  eighteen  denominations 
involved  in  mergers;  and  a  number  of  other  combinations  were  discussed 
which  failed  to  materialize.  With  few  exceptions  the  combinations  actually 
consummated  have  been  those  of  denominations  with  similar  doctrines 
and  antecedents.  For  example,  three  Lutheran  bodies  merged  to  form 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  while  the  comparatively  small 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  combined  with  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  to  form  a  single  organization.  Amalgamations  of  this 
type  can  be  effected  with  comparatively  little  difficulty  because  there  is 
no  need  to  resolve  basic  creedal  differences.  However,  in  1929  a  merger 
was  consummated  by  two  denominations  theologically  quite  distinct — 
the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  and  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  number  of  other  mergers  initiated 
by  official  action  are  in  various  stages  of  negotiation,  involving  such  doc- 

66  The  Interchurch  World  Movement  naturally  stands  as  an  important  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  Protestant  churches  during  the  past  generation;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  accurately  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  the  movement  had  in  impressing 
ideals  of  cooperation  upon  the  American  public.  In  a  brief  report,  such  as  this,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  so  controversial  a  subject,  and  it  is  also  impossible 
to  trace  the  various  paths  of  cooperative  endeavor  which  came  together  in  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  Naturally  the  mood  and  practice  of  cooperation  engendered  by  the 
necessities  of  the  World  War  played  an  important  part.  Cf.,  History  of  the  Inter  church 
World  Movement  of  North  America  (typewritten  copy,  New  York  Public  Library),  2  vols., 
1923. 
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trinally  different  organizations  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  mere  fact  that  these  com- 
binations are  being  seriously  discussed  is  proof  that  doctrinal  differences 
are  now  considered  much  less  important  than  formerly.  Moreover,  if 
religiously  diverse  bodies  actually  combine,  it  may  mean  a  fundamental 
realignment  of  the  Protestant  forces  in  America. 

Representative  Cooperative  Agencies. — Another  significant  tendency 
toward  church  unity  is  the  growing  cooperation  and  integration  of  church 
agencies.  As  only  a  few  of  these  organizations  can  be  mentioned  in  the 
space  available,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  those  that  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  kind  of  cooperative  enterprise  being  conducted  in  their 
several  fields  by  the  Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jewish 
churches. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  the  out- 
standing example  of  Protestant  cooperative  effort.  Founded  in  1908,  it 
now  consists  of  twenty-seven  affiliated  denominations  with  a  combined 
membership  of  24,000,000  and  includes  most  of  the  larger  denominations 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  the  Lutheran 
bodies.  While  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  a  denomination  is  not 
a  member,  its  National  Council  acts  as  a  cooperating  agency,  and  is 
therefore  a  constituent  body.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  also  maintains 
a  consultative  and  non- voting  relationship. 

The  official  objectives  of  the  Federal  Council  are: 

I.  To  express  the  fellowship  and  catholic  unity  of  the  Christian  Church. 

II.  To  bring  the  Christian  bodies  of  America  into  united  service  for  Christ 
and  the  World. 

III.  To  encourage  devotional  fellowship  and  mutual  counsel  concerning  the 
spiritual  life  and  religious  activities  of  the  churches. 

IV.  To  secure  a  larger  combined  influence  for  the  churches  of  Christ  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  promote 
the  application  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  every  relationship  of  life. 

Some  indication  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  organization  may  be  gained 
from  these  facts:  that  in  recent  years  expenditures  have  amounted  to 
over  $300,000  annually;  that  the  permanent  staff  numbers  about  thirty, 
including  departmental  secretaries;  and  that  the  commissions  of  the 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  constituent  bodies,  include 
those  on  International  Justice  and  Good  Will,  Relations  with  Churches 
Abroad,  The  Church  and  Social  Service,  Mercy  and  Relief,  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Church  and  Race  Relations,  Evangelism  and  Life  Service, 
Financial  and  Fiduciary  Matters,  Goodwill  Between  Jews  and  Christians, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Research  and  Education. 

Some  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  Federal  Council  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  the  establishment  of  church  federations;  the 
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working  out  of  programs  for  cooperative  evangelistic  effort;  and,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  sponsoring  of  religious  radio  programs.  In  addition 
to  conducting  research  work  and  supplying  facts  on  industrial  and  social 
questions,  race  problems,  international  relations,  and  the  like,  the  Central 
Executive  and  Administrative  Committees  from  time  to  time  formulate 
pronouncements  upon  these  and  other  matters.  No  claim  is  made  that 
such  utterances  have  the  official  backing  of  all  the  constituent  bodies; 
instead  they  are  held  merely  to  represent  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  various  commissions  concerned. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  the  Federal  Council  or  any  other 
religious  body  has  the  right  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  state  is  an  impor- 
tant question,'  but  certain  it  is  that  the  churches  today  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  being  indifferent  to  current  issues.  For  example,  the  Southern 
Methodist  General  Conference  officially  approved  the  action  of  its  bishops 
in  their  participation  in  the  1928  presidential  campaign.  The  question  of 
political  propaganda  is  one  of  the  live  issues  raised  by  organized  religion; 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  churches  have  not  organized  for 
action  in  a  way  essentially  different  from  that  adopted  by  a  number  of 
other  special  interest  groups  throughout  the  nation.57 

Other  Protestant  cooperative  organizations  include  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  The  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Home  Missions  Council,  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference. 

Not  only  has  there  been  integration  among  Protestant  denominations, 
but  there  has  also  been  integration  within  church  bodies.  This  process 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  illustrated  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  founded  in  1919  as  a  continuation  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council.  In  addition  to  providing  central  headquarters  in 
Washington  for  the  various  departments  functioning  under  its  auspices, 
it  houses  such  laymen's  associations  as  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Men,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and  the  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Service.  In  the  words  of  the  official  Review  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  "is  a  common  agency  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Catholics  of  the  country."  About  eighty 
bishops  belong  to  the  organization,  so  that  the  Conference  represents  a 
large  element  in  the  Catholic  Church,  although  in  no  sense  can  its  pro- 
nouncements be  considered  as  official.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  "unifying,  coordinating  and  organizing  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  United  States  in  works  of  education,  social  welfare,  immi- 
grant aid,  and  other  activities."  This  work  is  carried  on  by  the  following 
departments:  the  Executive;  the  Department  of  Education,  which  also 
functions  as  an  advisory  agency  in  the  development  of  Catholic  schools; 
the  Press;  the  Legal  Department;  and  the  Department  of  Social  Action. 

87  On  organized  groups  and  government,  see  Chap.  XXIX. 
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The  last  named  department  covers  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  citizen- 
ship, social  work,  rural  welfare  and  international  relations.  In  addition 
to  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  Catholic  social  teaching,  and  as  a  bureau 
of  information,  the  organization  has  published  a  number  of  reports,  some 
of  which  have  been  put  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.58 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis59  has  for  its  object  "to 
conserve  and  promote  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  encourage  all  efforts  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  teachings  thereof;  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jewish 
learning;  to  foster  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  cooperation  among  the 
rabbis  and  other  Jewish  scholars  of  America;  and  to  make  provision  for 
worthy  colleagues  who  are  prevented  for  any  sufficient  reason  from 
following  their  calling."60  It  has  a  membership  of  317.61 

State  and  Local  Organizations. — Just  as  many  national  cooperative 
agencies  have  come  into  existence  during  the  last  generation,  so  Protes- 
tant state  organizations  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  have  been  developed  to  deal 
especially  with  problems  of  church  comity.  Thus  far  such  agencies  have 
been  set  up  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

Church  federations  have  also  been  established  in  large  cities.  They 
exist  in  all  metropolitan  areas  of  300,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  in  a 
number  of  cities  of  smaller  size.  In  general  the  functions  of  city  federa- 
tions, even  those  under  paid  leadership,  have  been  narrow;  but  in  places 
that  possess  well  established  federations,  comity  arrangements  have 
long  been  in  force  and  have  brought  about  radical  changes  in  interchurch 
relationships.62 

An  even  more  radical  phase  of  the  cooperative  movement  is  repre- 
sented by  combinations  of  local  Protestant  churches  into  "union"  or 
"community"  enterprises.  This  development  grew  largely  out  of  the 
revolt  on  the  part  of  certain  groups  of  church  members,  particularly 
people  living  in  towns  and  villages,  against  having  to  support  so  many 
different  denominational  units.  In  this  way  hundreds  of  combinations  of 
local  churches  have  been  formed,  until  now  there  are  about  1,800  in 

68  Cf.  section  I  above. 

69  Mention  has  been  made  in  the  section  on  Socio-religious  Agencies  of  the  work  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  Founded  during  the  war  to  provide  recreational  and  religious 
programs  for  soldiers  it  was  reorganized  in  1921  on  a  peace  time  basis.  Its  purpose  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  Young   Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association  and  Jewish  Community  Centers  throughout  the  country,  directing  campaigns 
for  buildings  and  membership,  and  suggesting  programs. 

60  Yearbook  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Cincinnati,  1927,  vol.  38. 

81Lefkowitz,  D.,  "The  Aims  and  Achievements  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,"  Yearbook  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Cincinnati,  1929,  vol.  39, 
p.  465. 

62  Douglass,  H.  Paul,  Protestant  Cooperation  in  American  Cities,  New  York,  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research,  1930. 
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existence.  Some  of  these  have  abandoned  denominational  connections 
entirely,  while  others  are  federations  of  denominational  churches,  or 
churches  of  a  single  denomination,  that  serve  the  whole  community.  At 
first  church  officials  were  opposed  to  this  movement  on  the  assumption 
that  it  represented  a  new  denomination  in  the  making.  Lately,  however, 
they  have  come  to  encourage  its  growth.  For  example,  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  in  both  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  actively  promote  com- 
munity churches.  They  help  local  churches  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  many  local  federated  churches. 

VIII.    FOREIGN   MISSIONS 

Foreign  mission  activities  constitute  another  important  phase  of 
church  work.  The  combined  capital  investment  of  American  missions 
throughout  the  world  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
number  of  American  missionaries  living  abroad  totals  many  thousands. 
In  keeping  with  its  traditions  the  federal  government  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  these  citizens.  The 
missionary  enterprise  is  second  only  to  business  in  the  demands  it  makes 
upon  the  State  Department. 

This  study  has  brought  together  for  the  first  time  detailed  information 
showing  the  number  of  missionaries  from  the  United  States  at  three 
distinct  periods  in  the  recent  development  of  American  missions:  the 
pre-war  period  represented  by  1909,  the  post-war  period  represented  by 
1923  and  the  later  years  represented  by  1929. 63 

The  total  number  of  American  Protestant  foreign  missionaries  was 
12,485 64  in  1929,  while  the  total  of  American  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
was  about  500;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Roman  Catholic  foreign 
missionary  societies  with  headquarters  in  the  United  States  have  been 
organized  comparatively  recently.  In  fact,  the  Foreign  Mission  Society 
of  America,  popularly  known  as  Maryknoll,  sent  out  its  first  missionaries 
as  recently  as  1918.  At  present  there  are  numbers  of  American  Catholic 
groups  at  work  in  China,  Korea,  India,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  the 
British  West  Indies  and  Africa.  Previously  the  foreign  mission  contribu- 
tions of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  were  expended  through 
societies  with  headquarters  in  other  lands.  For  this  reason  Catholic 
figures  have  been  entirely  omitted  from  these  comparisons. 

63  Throughout  the  study,  Europe  was  not  considered  as  a  foreign  mission  territory. 
The  analysis  was  further  limited  to  societies  with  headquarters  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore excluded  organizations  like  the  China  Inland  Mission,  which,  though  partly  staffed 
and  supported  from  America,  nevertheless  have  their  headquarters  in  other  countries. 
The  data  for  American  societies,  however,  include  the  vast  majority  of  American  mission- 
aries abroad. 

64  This  figure  includes  the  wives  of  missionaries  because  in  most  cases  they  too  are 
missionaries. 
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TABLE  1. — AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA 

AND  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1909,  1923  AND  1929 

(Data  compiled  from  denominational  yearbooks) 


Country  or  region 

Total  number 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  (—  ) 

1909 

1923 

1929 

1909-1923 

1909-1929 

1923-1929 

Grand  total  

6,903 

13,098 

12,485 

89.8 

80.9 

-  4.7 

Eastern  Asia,  total  

4,442 

8,628 

7,545 

94.2 

69.9 

-12.6 

Japan  

697 
240 
0 
1,645 
165 
144 
1,533 
18 

463 

931 
452 
4 
4,149 
281 
297 
2,484 
30 

585 

844 
445 

0 
3,052 
302 
353 

2,522 

27 

670 

26.3 

44.7 

14.5 

Korea  

Far  Eastern  region  

China0  

Philippines  

Malayab    .  .  . 

India'      

Ceylon  

Western  Asia,  total  

Near  East*  
Persia  

395 

68 

775 

473 
112 

1,646 

534 
136 

1,856 

112.4 

139.5 

12.8 

Africa,  total  

Egypt  and  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
North  Africa* 

143 
17 
11 
197 
141 
0 
180 
55 
0 
31 

32 
1,191 

258 
41 
12 
395 
369 
4 
335 
138 
21 
73 

150 
2,089 

279 
51 
3 
469 
432 
0 
337 
172 
40 
73 

223 
2,191 

368.8 
75.4 

596.9 
84.0 

48.7 
4.9 

Cape  Verde  and  Madeira  
West  Africa/  

Central  Africa"  

Southwest  Africa  

South  Africa*  

East  central  Africa*   

Northeast  Africa'  
Madagascar  and  Mauritius  

Australasia*  

Latin  America  and  West  Indies,  total 
Mexico  

288 
95 
371 
437 

272 
224 
486 
1,107 

270 
260 
480 
1,181 





.... 

Central  America1  
West  Indies" 

South  America 

0  And  dependents,  Hong  Kong,  etc. 

6  Netherlands,  Indies,  French  Indo-China,  Siam  and  British  Malaya. 

c  Includes  Burma,  Baluchistan  and  native  states — does  not  include  Aden. 

d  Iraq,  Arabia  (with  Aden),  Turkey-in-Asia,  Turkey-in-Europe,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Trans 
Caucasia. 

«  Tripolitania  (Lybia),  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  Morocco. 

/  French  Guinea,  French  Sudan  and  Upper  Volta,  Sierra  Leona,  Liberia,  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  Cameroun, 
Rio  Muni  and  Fernando  Po. 

0  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Congo  Beige,  Angola  and  Cabinda. 

''  Union  of  South  Africa,  Basutoland,  British  Bechuanaland,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

•  Northern  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda. 
>  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia),  Eritrea,  Somaliland  (Italian,  French,  British). 

*  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Micronesia,  Polynesia,  Melanesia  and  Papua. 

1  Including  Canal  Zone. 

•"  British,  French,  Dutch,  United  States  and  independent. 
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The  present  total  of  12,485  American  Protestant  missionaries  com- 
pares with  6,903  in  1909  and  represents  a  growth  of  81  percent  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  number  in  eastern  Asia  shows  a  gain  of  70  percent, 
and  China  alone,  despite  a  recent  decrease,  reported  a  net  increase  of 
86  percent.  Western  Asia  showed  a  gain  of  45  percent;  Africa,  140  percent; 
and  Latin  America,  84  percent;  while  the  number  in  Australasia,  including 
Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  increased  nearly  six-fold,  from  thirty-two 
workers  in  1909  to  223  in  1929.  Indeed,  Mexico  is  virtually  the  only 
country  that  reports  a  net  decrease  during  the  period. 

Among  the  denominations  that  have  been  expanding  their  foreign 
personnel  most  rapidly  are  certain  strongly  orthodox  bodies.  Between 
1909  and  1929  the  Southern  Baptists  and  Southern  Presbyterians  each 
increased  the  number  of  their  missionaries  by  96  percent.  The  United 
Lutheran  Church  enlarged  its  foreign  force  by  114  percent,  but  it  should 
be  recalled  that  a  number  of  German  Luthern  Mission  Stations  were  taken 
over  during  the  World  War,  and  have  been  operated  ever  since  by 
Lutheran  denominations  with  headquarters  in  the  United  States.  A  record 
growth  is  that  registered  by  the  strongly  fundamentalist  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  denomination  which  enlarged  its  field  force  from  261  mission- 
aries in  1909  to  1,394  in  1929,  or  an  increase  of  433  percent.  These  rates 
compare  with  increases  of  only  22  percent  for  the  missionaries  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  and  11  percent  for  those  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  have  also  increased  their  work  abroad  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  foreign  force  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  alone  having  grown  from 
128  Americans  in  1909  to  248  in  1929,  or  an  increase  of  94  percent. 

Although  the  number  of  Protestant  foreign  missionaries  in  1929 
represents  a  decided  increase  over  the  1909  total,  it  is  less  by  4.7  percent 
than  the  figure  for  1923.  This  loss  has  been  almost  entirely  in  eastern 
Asia,  principally  in  China.  In  1929  there  were  3,052  American  missionaries 
in  China  as  against  4,149  in  1923,  a  decrease  of  26  percent.  Another 
striking  decrease  is  shown  in  Japan,  where  there  were  844  American 
missionaries  in  1929,  as  contrasted  with  931  in  1923,  a  drop  of  9.4  percent. 
In  most  countries,  however,  the  numbers  have  continued  to  increase. 

Growth  of  Nationalism. — A  dominant  factor  influencing  foreign 
mission  activity  during  the  past  generation  has  been  the  growth  of 
nationalism.  The  influence  of  this  development  has  been  particularly 
striking  in  China,  where  it  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
recent  sharp  decrease  of  American  missionaries.  Groups  of  Chinese 
leaders,  including  certain  of  the  graduates  of  the  Christian  colleges,  have 
come  to  believe  that  missions  are  the  forerunners  of  western  capitalism, 
that  they  are  definitely  "imperialistic"  in  outlook,  and  that  they  intro- 
duce a  divisive  element  into  China's  national  life.  In  considering  this 
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charge  of  imperialism,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  American  mission 
boards  owned  about  $80,000,000  worth  of  property  in  China  in  1927.  As 
Paul  Monroe  has  pointed  out,65  nearly  all  of  the  difficulties  of  mission 
schools  are  related  to  these  property  holdings,  because  they  have  made 
necessary  special  treaty  provisions,  because  they  constitute  visible 
evidence  to  the  natives  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  missionaries,  and 
because  they  require  the  protection  of  the  home  government  when 
threatened  with  destruction. 

The  Chinese  have  objected  to  the  use  of  religious  exercises  and 
religious  instruction  in  schools.  Any  activity  that  might  tend  to  make 
their  young  people  think  in  foreign  terms  has  been  considered  imperial- 
istic— hence  the  recent  government  regulations  requiring  that  each  foreign 
school  have  a  Chinese  principal  and  a  Chinese  majority  on  the  board  of 
directors,  and  that  a  private  school  founded  by  a  religious  body  not  be 
permitted  to  give  religion  as  a  required  subject  or  propagate  religion  in 
class  instruction.66 

The  situation  in  China  illustrates  in  an  extreme  form  the  reactions 
toward  American  missions  that  have  developed  in  other  countries.  The 
point  is  that  public  opinion  in  certain  lands  where  nationalism  is  growing 
rapidly  is  forcing  major  modifications  in  mission  programs  and  policies. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  Turkey,  where  every  foreign  school, 
including  all  mission  schools,  is  now  required  to  teach  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage and  to  give  courses  in  Turkish  history  and  geography. 

The  growth  of  nationalistic  feeling  has  also  been  a  factor  in  "devolu- 
tion." This  process,  which  requires  that  missionaries  work  to  develop  an 
indigenous  Christian  movement,  has  helped  to  bring  about  a  new  relation- 
ship between  missionary  and  native  in  many  lands.  At  first  the  missionary 
was  the  leader,  the  native  an  assistant,  but  of  late  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  equalization  of  responsibility,  and  in  some  places,  notably  Japan, 
to  make  native  leadership  dominant.  The  decline  in  the  American  mis- 
sionary force  in  Japan  from  931  in  1923  to  844  in  1929,  is  attributable 
almost  entirely  to  the  replacement  of  American  by  Japanese  clergymen. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  305  foreign  and  474  Japanese  clergymen; 
at  present  there  are  1,375  Japanese  and  only  285  foreign  pastors. 

Missionary  Accomplishments. — Along  with  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  the  tendency  toward  devolution  has  come  an  increasing  emphasis 
upon  the  social  aspects  of  foreign  mission  work.  Among  Protestants  the 
point  of  view  has  been  gaining  ground  that  Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
set  of  beliefs  but  a  way  of  life  and  that  to  be  good  Christians  people  must 
be  taught  to  live  well  rounded  lives. 

65  Monroe,  Paul,  China:  A  Nation  in  Evolution,  New  York,  1928. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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The  recent  change  in  the  philosophy  and  emphasis  of  American  Prot- 
estant missions,  partly  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  nationalism,  is 
brought  out  by  contrasting  the  findings  of  two  great  missionary  con- 
ferences. At  Edinburgh  in  1910,  the  need  of  rapidly  expanding  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  was  stressed  with  the  slogan  "the  world  for  Christ  in 
this  generation,"  but  in  1928,  the  Jerusalem  Conference  stated  the  chief 
objective  of  the  missionary  movement,  not  in  terms  of  mere  giving,  but 
in  terms  of  sharing  spiritual  values. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  services  rendered  by  foreign  missions  has 
been  in  the  field  of  medicine.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  develop- 
ment of  hospitals  and  of  programs  of  preventive  medicine  and  the  bring- 
ing of  elementary  principles  of  hygiene  to  the  masses  have  been  largely 
the  work  of  missionaries.  In  1909  there  were  209  American  Protestant 
mission  hospitals  which  treated  52,000  in-patients  and  provided  2,596,000 
treatments.  By  1923  the  number  of  these  American  hospitals  had  in- 
creased to  349,  the  number  of  in-patients  to  166,000  and  the  number  of 
treatments  to  4, 342,000. 67  Comparable  figures  for  more  recent  years  are 
not  available  but  incomplete  data  indicate  that  they  would  show  still 
larger  increases. 

The  American  missionary  enterprise  has  also  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  education.  The  figures  for  elementary  schools  alone  show  that 
in  1900  American  Protestant  missions  were  operating  6,099  schools  with 
223,661  pupils,  as  contrasted  with  15,546  schools  and  611,879  pupils  in 
1923. 

As  a  result  of  the  expanding  missionary  programs  to  which  this 
country  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution,  converts  to  Christianity 
in  foreign  countries  have  rapidly  increased  in  number  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  1900  the  Protestant  communicants  in  mission  lands 
numbered  1,215,000,  compared  with  3,565,000  in  1923.  These  data  do 
not  include  the  large  and  growing  number  of  Roman  Catholic  converts, 
which,  according  to  official  returns,  totaled  6,540,000  in  1907,  while  by 
1927  similar  statistics  for  the  same  areas  showed  12,522,000;  but  these 
figures,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  are  not  comparable  with  Protes- 
tant returns  because  of  the  more  inclusive  definition  of  a  member  em- 
ployed by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.68 

Contributions  to  Foreign  Missions. — One  factor  that  has  been  decid- 
edly influencing  the  operation  of  American  missionary  work  is  the  recent 
decline  in  contributions.  While  Americans  are  now  giving  far  more  to 

67  The  figures  for  1923  do  not  include  two  hospitals  that  were  operated  cooperatively 
by  Americans  and  others. 

68  The  Protestant  statistics  are  from  the  Geography  and  Atlas  of  Protestant  Missions, 
vol.  II,  1903,  World  Atlas  of  Christian  Missions,  1911,  and  World  Missionary  Atlas,  1925. 
The  statistics  for  the  Catholic  missions  are  from  the  Katholische  Missionsstatistikt  1908 
(H.  A.  Krose)  and  Missiones  Catholieae,  1930. 
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missions  than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago,  they  are  contributing  ap- 
preciably less  than  at  the  peak  reached  in  1921. 

A  study  made  by  Charles  H.  Fahs  of  the  annual  receipts  since  1900 
of  the  foreign  missions  boards  of  fifteen  important  Protestant  denomina- 
tions shows  that  they  rose  from  $5,300,000  in  1901  to  more  than  $29,800,- 
000  in  1921,  or  an  increase  of  462  percent  in  twenty  years.  Since  1921, 
however,  missionary  contributions  have  tended  to  decline.  In  1927,  the 
total  receipts  of  the  fifteen  denominations  were  $27,180,000,  or  $2,600,000 
less  than  the  post-war  peak.  Figures  for  1928,  which  were  not  available 
at  the  time  Mr.  Fahs  made  his  study,  show  that  receipts  of  the  fifteen 
boards  totaled  $26,780,000,  while  data  for  1929  indicate  a  sharp  upturn, 
the  total  being  more  than  $29,600,000.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
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that  in  that  year  one  board  received  a  special  bequest  of  almost  $3,000,- 
000.  In  1930  receipts  again  declined  to  below  $26,000,000,  although  even 
this  figure  had  a  purchasing  power  in  American  dollars  equal  to  the 
maximum  amount  contributed  in  1921.  It  would,  of  course,  be  natural 
for  contributions  in  the  immediate  future  to  be  markedly  influenced  by 
the  business  depression. 

A  significant  financial  development  of  the  past  generation  has  been 
the  increase  in  income  from  invested  funds  held  by  the  mission  boards. 
In  1909  the  income  from  such  funds  of  five  societies  studied  was  only  4.6 
percent  of  the  amount  received  from  "living  donors,"  by  1923  this  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  5.7  percent,  and  by  1929  to  10.7  percent. 

IX.    HOME   MISSIONS   AND    OTHER   DENOMINATIONAL   ACTIVITIES 

Denominational  activities  have  assumed  increasingly  important 
functions  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  In  conformity  with  a  broad  social 
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trend  ecclesiastical  responsibility  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
centralized.  In  recent  decades  denominations  have  greatly  amplified 
their  activities  and  their  contacts  with  local  churches.  They  have  devel- 
oped agencies  to  promote  standardized  religious  programs  that  local 
churches  are  asked  to  adopt.  So  far  reaching  have  been  the  changes 
brought  about  by  these  new  promotional  and  supervisory  activities  that 
a  number  of  denominations  have  had  to  reorganize  radically  their  denomi- 
national machinery. 

Philanthropic  Agencies  of  the  Churches. — The  denominations  are 
maintaining  in  this  country  more  schools,  hospitals  and  the  like  than  ever 
before.  For  example,  official  reports  for  1930  show  that  there  were  2,166 
private  high  schools  and  academies  under  denominational  control,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  254,068  pupils.  Of  these  institutions  1,648  with 
201,495  pupils  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1900  there  were  only  945  sectarian  institutions  with  53,624  pupils. 
This  comparison  means  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  schools  was  129  percent  and  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
374  percent.69 

In  1929  over  thirty  principal  denominations70  reported  having  control 
of  452  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  163  were  Roman  Catholic 
institutions.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  1928  there  were  only  1,076 
colleges  in  the  entire  United  States  the  importance  of  denominational 
colleges  becomes  apparent. 

With  respect  to  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged,  data  for  thirty 
Protestant  denominations,71  and  for  Jewish  Congregations,  show  that  in 
1930  these  bodies  had  403  such  institutions  with  29,782  inmates.  Of  the 
total,  220  were  orphanages  with  20,711  children,  and  173  were  homes  for 
the  aged  with  8,568  inmates.  Incomplete  returns  reveal  that  102  of  these 
agencies  had  annual  expenditures  totaling  $3,000,000,  and  that  96 
reported  property  holdings  of  more  than  $19,000,000. 

MU.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1928-1930,  Bulletin  no. 
20,  1931,  p.  6. 

70  These  include  Northern,  Southern  and  Negro  Baptists;  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches  combined;  20  Lutheran  bodies;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South;  and  certain  Negro  Methodist  Churches;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.;  Seventh  Day  Adventists;  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

71  These  include  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Evangelical  Church,  20  Lutheran 
bodies,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  See  also  a  list  of  more  than  300  mission  mountain  schools  maintained  by 
religious  denominations,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Southern  Mountain  Schools  Maintained 
by  Denominations  and  Independent  Agencies,  Publications  on  Southern  Highlands  no.  3, 
revised  edition,  1929,  p.  30. 
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The  growth  of  institutions  of  this  character  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  in  1930  reported  orphanages 
with  51,523  children  compared  with  only  295  institutions  with  46,777 
children  in  1921. 72  In  1930  the  Catholics  also  report  142  homes  for  the 
aged  as  against  a  total  of  118  in  1921. 

Medical  work  is  one  of  the  outstanding  services  rendered  by  church 
bodies.  Data  compiled  by  the  American  Medical  Association  show  that  in 
1929  the  number  of  qualified  hospitals  under  church  auspices  amounted 
to  1,024  with  a  bed  capacity  of  113,555.  These  figures  represent  15.4 
percent  of  all  the  hospitals  reported  by  the  Association  and  12.5  percent 
of  all  beds. 

Church  hospitals  are  increasing  in  number  more  rapidly  than  those 
under  any  other  auspices.  From  1923  to  1929,  the  number  of  church 
institutions  showed  an  increase  of  15  percent,  while  government  hospitals 
increased  only  3.4  percent.  All  other  types  of  hospitals  showed  a  decrease, 
ranging  from  19  percent  for  fraternal  hospitals  to  about  8  percent  for 
individual  and  incorporated  hospitals  and  7  percent  for  industrial 
institutions. 

Still  more  striking  increases  are  evident  in  the  bed  capacity  of  church 
hospitals,  which  grew  46  percent  during  the  six  year  period,  compared 
with  only  23  percent  for  government  owned  hospitals,  and  with  even 
smaller  gains — and  in  some  cases  with  actual  losses — for  other  types  of 
hospitals.73  Clearly  hospitals  under  church  auspices  are  of  increasing 
importance. 

Church  Extension. — Denominational  agencies  not  only  conduct 
schools,  hospitals,  orphanages  and  the  like  but  they  attempt  directly  to 
extend  church  work  throughout  the  United  States.  During  the  last 
century  home  missionary  work  was  largely  a  matter  of  planting  churches 
in  new  territories.  Denominations  devoted  their  major  energies  to  keeping 
up  with  the  westward  march  of  population.  With  the  elimination  of  the 
frontier  there  has  been  a  shift  in  missionary  emphasis.  More  and  more  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  programs  through  which  the  resources 
of  the  denomination  can  be  re-distributed  so  that  people  everywhere  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  Christian  worship  and  an  adequate  church 
ministry.  Many  local  churches  now  receive  grants  in  aid  from  denomina- 
tional funds  to  make  possible  more  adequate  programs.  In  fact,  in  nearly 
every  community  there  can  be  found  some  home  mission  project. 

The  exodus  from  rural  areas  and  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  created 
new  frontiers  of  church  extension.  The  serious  agricultural  problems 
confronting  the  nation  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by 

72  Figures  from  the  Official  Catholic  Directory,  1921,  1930. 

"Figures  from  "Hospital  Service  in  the  United  States,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  March  29,  1930,  vol.  XCIV,  no.  13,  p.  926. 
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President  Roosevelt's  famous  Country  Life  Commission  of  190974  and 
stimulated  church  bodies  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  revitalizing  the 
rural  church.  The  concentration  of  newly  arrived  aliens  in  our  great  cities 
led  a  number  of  church  administrators  to  develop  work  among  immigrant 
groups.  These  activities,  together  with  work  among  Indians  and  Negroes 
constitute  the  majority  of  home  missionary  efforts. 

Within  Protestantism,  the  new  cooperative  spirit,  which  was  discussed 
in  an  earlier  section,  has  revealed  itself  in  the  home  mission  field  in 
concrete  forms.  Formerly  competition  among  denominations  was  keen  but 
with  the  organization  in  1908  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  an  era  of  comity  and  cooperative 
planning  was  introduced. 

The  Broadcasting  of  Religious  Services.75 — No  report  of  the  activities 
of  churches  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  far  reaching 
influence  of  the  use  of  the  radio  in  broadcasting  religious  services.  The 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  reported  that  531 
Protestant  religious  services  were  conducted  over  the  system  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  in  the  year  1929.  These  services  were 
led  by  268  clergymen,  representing  twenty  different  denominations  in 
fifteen  states. 

In  1930  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  began  broadcasting  a 
Catholic  Hour  each  Sunday  over  a  network  which  now  includes  forty 
stations  and  covers  all  parts  of  the  country.  Catholic  institutions  own  and 
operate  seven  radio  stations  including  WLWL,  the  Paulist  Station  in  New 
York  City,  and  five  stations  at  Catholic  Universities.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  broadcasts  of  Catholic  programs  over  commercial  stations  in 
many  dioceses. 

Jewish  religious  programs,  which  were  first  broadcast  over  station 
WEAF  in  June,  1923,  have  also  increased  rapidly  in  number.  Lately 
Jewish  services  have  been  broadcast  regularly  on  Sunday  afternoons  over 
a  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company;  and  in  addition, 
several  week  day  programs  have  been  put  on  the  air  about  twice  a  month. 
From  the  beginning,  liturgical  selections  and  Jewish  folk  themes  have 
been  emphasized  in  these  programs,  but  short  addresses  have  been 
presented  by  leading  rabbis,  educators  and  social  workers. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  listen 
regularly  to  these  services,  the  popularity  of  religious  programs  has  been 
measured  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  a  recent  survey.76 

74  U.  S.  Congress,  60th  Cong.  2d.  Sess.,  Report  of  Country  Life  Commission,  Senate  Doc. 
705. 

"  See  also  Chaps.  Ill  and  IV. 

76  Starch,  Daniel,  Revised  Study  of  Radio  Broadcasting,  a  trade  survey  carried  out  for 
The  National  Broadcasting  Company,  New  York,  1930,  and  used  with  the  permission  of 
the  company. 
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Various  classes  of  families  were  asked  to  state  their  preferences  for  the 
different  types  of  programs;  and  48  percent  of  the  farmer  families,  36 
percent  of  the  town  families,  35  percent  of  those  in  small  cities  and  27 
percent  of  those  in  large  cities  mentioned  the  religious  services  among 
their  first  five  choices.  The  religious  services  ranked  third  in  popularity 
among  farmer  families,  but  in  towns  they  held  seventh  place,  in  small 
cities  sixth  place,  and  in  large  cities  eighth  place. 

X.  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  LOCAL  CHURCHES77 

Even  a  brief  survey  of  organized  religion  must  take  into  account  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  programs  of  the  232,000  local  church 
units,  whose  distribution  has  been  analyzed  earlier. 

Local  Church  Programs. — The  traditional  programs  of  local  churches 
repeat  familiar  elements.  These  include  (1)  public  religious  services,  both 
formal  and  informal;  (2)  religious  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  or 
parochial  day  schools;  (3)  pastoral  oversight  exercised  in  behalf  of 
adherent  individuals  and  families,  both  by  the  clergy  and  through  organ- 
ized lay  effort;  (4)  subsidiary  organizations  and  their  life  within  the 
church,  usually  along  age  and  sex  lines,  of  which  the  young  people's  and 
women's  societies  are  the  most  frequent;  (5)  the  organized  social  life  of 
the  church  as  a  whole;  (6)  service  activities,  of  which  the  administration 
of  charity  and  the  support  of  missions  are  the  most  common. 

The  foregoing  outline  is  characteristic  of  the  programs  of  most 
representative  American  churches  of  all  faiths,  but  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions from  community  to  community.  In  rural  areas  public  services  are 
less  frequent  and  regular  than  in  the  cities  for  only  part  time  pastoral 
service  is  usually  available;  Sunday  schools  (or  equivalent  religious 
instruction  in  parochial  schools)  are  by  no  means  invariable;  and  there 
are  fewer  women's  and  young  people's  societies.78 

Within  the  past  two  decades  notable  changes  have  taken  place  in 
church  programs  in  the  directions  of  elaboration,  addition,  and  integra- 
tion. Most  of  the  basic  activities  enumerated  above  have  been  signifi- 
cantly modified,  generally  by  enrichment  and  refinement,  reflecting  rising 
standards  of  taste  in  the  American  people,  the  employment  of  more 
costly  means — corresponding  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  church — and 
the  acquirement  of  improved  techniques.  New  elements  have  also  been 
added  to  church  programs,  notably  in  the  fields  of  education,  recreation 
and  social  service.  The  elaboration  of  the  older  elements,  and  the  addition 
of  the  new  ones,  have  conspired  to  create  complexity  both  of  activity  and 

77  This  section,  treating  of  programs  of  the  local  churches,  was  prepared  by  H.  Paul 
Douglass. 

78  Morse,  H.  N.,  and  Brunner,  E.  de  S.,  The  Town  and  Country  Church  in  the  United 
States,  New  York,  second  edition,  1926;  and  Douglass,  H.  Paul,  1000  City  Churches,  New 
York,  1926,  pp.  79  and  81  f. 
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of  organization,  involving  problems  of  readjustment  and  necessitating 
the  internal  reorganization  of  both  agencies  and  programs. 

Evidence  of  the  presence  of  movement  in  these  fields  is  easy  to  find, 
but  it  is  hard  to  measure  the  amount  and  rate  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place. 

Outside  of  the  very  few  points  on  which  government  or  denominational 
statistics  record  changes  in  program,  comparably  exact  measurement  has 
been  limited  to  a  very  few  special  studies,  the  most  pertinent  of  which  is 
the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research's  comparison  of  thirty-three 
items  of  the  programs  of  1,044  representative  Protestant  city  churches 
in  1920,  with  the  programs  of  994  comparable  churches  in  1930. 79  This 
comparison  established  a  very  general  correspondence  between  the  main 
features  of  church  programs  of  the  two  periods,  but  showed  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  dramatics,  children's  sermons,  children's 
congregations  and  week  day  classes  for  religious  education,  together  with 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  church  offices  open  daily,  of  daily  vaca- 
tion Bible  classes,  of  men's  and  women's  organizations  within  the  local 
church.  These  changes  probably  reflect  the  much  broader  vogue  of 
similar  tendencies;  but  no  exact  data  exist  for  the  church  in  general.  One 
definitely  knows  that  within  the  period  under  discussion  new  elements 
have  naturalized  themselves  in  the  program  of  the  churches ;  one  generally 
does  not  know  exactly  how  far  any  one  of  them  has  actually  spread.  The 
following  paragraphs  accordingly  measure  tendencies  where  the  data  for 
measurement  exist  and  register  the  results  of  conditions  and  movements 
known  to  have  affected  church  programs  where  measurement  is  impossible. 

Public  Service. — Changed  methods  of  conducting  public  services,  at 
least  in  many  of  the  non-liturgical  Protestant  churches,  represent  a 
growth  in  orderliness  and  aesthetic  appreciation  which  may  indicate  a 
further  taming  of  the  spirit  of  the  frontier.  Among  the  more  notable 
changes  of  the  past  two  decades  is  their  strong  tendency  toward  the  so- 
called  "enrichment"  of  services  by  the  inclusion  of  ritualistic  elements. 
This  marks  an  increased  similarity,  in  form  at  least,  between  the  adherents 
of  "free"  worship  and  those  having  fixed  historic  rituals  such  as  Orthodox 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Episcopalians.  Just  as  more 
attention  is  paid  to  beauty  of  form  in  church  architecture  so  worship  is 
more  consciously  regarded  as  an  art  and  is  conducted  in  a  more  deliberate 
and  less  impromptu  manner.  At  the  same  time  the  old  elements  of  prayer 
and  song,  sermon  and  sacraments  are  characteristically  present  in  much 
the  same  proportion  as  formerly. 

In  conformity  with  new  emphasis  on  educational  concepts  and 
attitudes  in  the  church,  and  in  some  measure  perhaps  with  the  scientific 

79  From  data  gathered  for  a  forthcoming  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research  to  be  entitled  Strategy  of  City  Church  Planning. 
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spirit  of  the  age,  the  note  of  authority  in  Protestant  preaching  has 
partially  given  way  to  the  more  cautious  moods  of  discussion  and  inquiry. 

Probably  the  total  number  of  traditional  Protestant  services  has  been 
reduced,  mainly  through  the  omission  of  Sunday  night  gatherings.  In  a 
recent  cross  sectional  sampling  of  churches  in  sixteen  large  cities,80  only 
about  seven-tenths  of  them  were  found  to  maintain  the  evening  service, 
which  would  have  been  almost  universal  two  decades  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lent  and  Holy  Week  are  now  frequently — in  cities  very  generally — 
observed  by  Protestant  bodies  which  in  earlier  decades  opposed  such 
observances,  and  this  trend  is  increasing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  tend- 
ency reinforces  the  observance  of  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  year.  Such 
occasions  are  receiving  increased  recognition  through  public  services  of 
worship;  and  this  goes  far  toward  offsetting  the  fewer  traditional  services 
and  the  probable  reduction — certainly  in  rural  areas — of  average  attend- 
ance upon  them. 

Another  change  is  in  the  more  careful  grading  and  adaptation  of 
Protestant  public  services  to  the  needs  of  childhood,  either  through  the 
devotion  of  a  particular  part  of  the  service  to  children,  or  else  through 
separate  children's  congregations  which  appear  to  have  doubled  in  fre- 
quency during  the  last  decade.81 

The  minor  and  more  informal  services,  both  of  the  church  and  of  its 
young  people's  groups,  have  grown  less  traditional  and  more  educational. 
The  literature  issued  for  the  guidance  of  these  groups  is  evidence  for  the 
opinion  that  there  is  less  attempt  to  elicit  formal  testimony  to  religious 
experience  and  more  to  secure  the  intelligent  understanding  and  discus- 
sion of  the  practical  issues  of  life. 

Together  with  the  changes  mentioned  there  has  come  a  larger  use  of 
publicity  and  other  contemporary  methods  of  popular  appeal.  Paid  news- 
paper advertisements  by  Protestant  city  churches  and  wayside  bulletin 
boards  along  all  major  automobile  routes  have  become  characteristic; 
while  the  circulation  of  popular  literature  by  Catholic  churches  appears 
to  show  a  decided  increase.  All  major  communions  are  making  use  of 
the  radio. 

Evangelism. — Many  of  the  major  Protestant  denominations  formerly 
made  large  use  of  seasonal  revivals  in  which  the  personal  acceptance  of 
religious  obligations  was  directly  urged  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  and 
extending  religious  faith  and  recruiting  their  memberships.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  change  in  the  field  of  evangelism  is  the  decline  of  the  revival 
— recently  investigated  on  a  large  scale  by  Charles  Stelzle — and  the 
great  increase  of  the  indoctrination  of  children  by  the  catechetical  and 

8°  Ibid. 

81  Based  upon  a  comparison  of  programs  of  853  representative  city  churches  in  1920 
with  994  in  1930. 
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instructional  methods,  as  evidenced  by  data  presented  in  the  section  on 
religious  education.  Recruiting  for  church  membership  is  now  largely 
carried  on,  by  Protestants,  through  systematic  house  to  house  visitation 
in  which  large  numbers  of  lay  visitors  are  employed.  This  decentralized 
and  more  impersonal  procedure  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  earlier 
method  of  gathering  people  together  in  vast  assemblies  subject  to  the 
influence  of  crowd  psychology  and  depending  for  results  upon  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  individual.82 

With  this  change  of  method  has  come  a  distinctly  reduced  rate  of 
response  to  religious  propaganda.  In  the  seven  major  denominations  used 
as  a  sample,  it  appears  that  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century  six  new 
persons  for  every  one  hundred  members  joined  the  church  for  the  first 
time  each  year,  while  during  the  decade  ending  1927  the  rate  had 
dropped  to  five  per  one  hundred.83  This,  however,  may  be  partially 
owing  to  the  decreased  birth  rate  in  the  families  of  religious  constituencies 
and  not  to  the  changed  methods  of  evangelism. 

The  Pastoral  Ministry. — In  the  church's  theory,  the  care  of  the  souls 
of  its  adherents  is  a  group  responsibility  exercised  both  through  the 
ministry  and  through  lay  fellowship. 

Striking  changes  have  come  over  the  form  and  mood  of  pastoral  minis- 
tries in  recent  years.  The  tendency  toward  impersonality  and  anonymity 
characteristic  of  urban  relationships  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  churches. 
Just  as  the  visiting  family  doctor  has  given  place  to  the  specialist  in  his 
office,  so  the  city  minister  has  increasingly  become  a  consultant  to  be 
visited  by  people  in  need  rather  than  one  who  goes  out  to  find  them. 
Studies  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  various  professional  functions  reveal 
that  the  work  of  professional  church  visitors  and  social  workers  also 
registers  a  partial  shift  from  the  aggressively  pastoral  to  the  consultative 
form.84  There  is  a  decreasing  tendency  for  the  pastoral  worker  to  under- 
take the  sole  responsibility  for  cases  and  the  much  greater  likelihood  of 
reference  to  expert  social  agencies,  and  in  general  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  of  social  and  spiritual  adjustment.  A  few 
churches  have  even  undertaken  serious  professional  ministries  along  the 
lines  of  vocational  guidance  and  psychiatry. 

Parallel  with  this  change  has  come  an  increased  inclination  for  popu- 
lations unknown  to  the  church  to  use  it  as  a  convenience  in  case  of  need. 
Thus  many  of  the  marriages  performed  by  Protestant  pastors  are  for 
people  they  have  never  met  before,  while  numbers  of  burials  are  of  those 

82  Weber,  H.  C.,  Evangelism,  A  Graphic  Survey,  New  York,  1929,  pp.  35  f.  and  131. 

83  Calculated  from  yearbook  reports  of  accessions  to  church  membership  on  confession 
of  faith  for  seven  major  denominations — three  year  averages  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  decade  being  used  instead  of  simple  year  figures. 

84  From  unpublished  data  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 
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whose  faces  the  minister  sees  for  the  first  time  when  he  stands  over  the 
coffin. 

Consequently  the  personal  care  of  the  church  for  its  adherents  is 
undoubtedly  less  close  (perhaps  one  might  say  less  autocratic),  than  it 
was  in  the  past.  Statistical  proof  for  this  judgment  is  found  in  the  fact — 
easily  verified  from  published  records — that,  in  leading  Protestant  denom- 
inations, the  proportion  of  losses  to  membership  by  regular  transfer  is 
decreasing  and  the  proportion  due  to  simple  erasure  from  the  rolls  increas- 
ing.85 On  the  other  hand,  the  church  has  modernized  its  methods  and  is 
much  more  commonly  used  by  people  who  do  not  intimately  belong 
to  it.  These  parallel  tendencies  at  least  mark  a  significant  attempt  at 
adaptation  to  the  changed  conditions  of  urban  living. 

Religious  Education. — The  general  topic  of  religious  education  has 
been  treated  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Within  the  local  churches  important 
changes  of  methods  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  decades,  most  of 
them  reflecting  modifications  in  general  education.  There  has  been  an 
exceedingly  marked  increase  in  the  definiteness  of  educational  administra- 
tion, and  there  has  been  a  striking  improvement  in  pedagogical  stand- 
ards. The  curriculum  of  Protestant  religious  education  has  been  enriched 
and  made  flexible  by  the  inclusion  of  non-Biblical  elements,  and  by  an 
attempt  to  relate  the  teachings  of  religion  to  the  wider  aspects  of  life.  An 
educational  interpretation  has  been  given  to  the  group  activities  of  sub- 
sidiary organizations  within  the  church.  Recently  much  stress  has  been 
put  upon  the  so-called  project  and  discussion  methods  whereby,  as  a 
substitute  for  formal  or  fixed  statements  of  the  content  of  truth  and  duty, 
groups  of  young  people  or  older  children  are  asked  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  aspects  of  life  which  they  recognize  as  religiously  and  morally 
significant,  and  the  practical  methods  by  which  they  agree  to  undertake 
to  work  out  the  Christian  solution  of  problems.  In  more  popular  expres- 
sion, all  sides  of  life,  including  the  physical  and  social,  are  now  presumed 
to  have  proportionate  emphasis  in  religious  education. 

Paralleling  these  inner  changes  of  method  and  emphasis,  important 
supplementary  forms  of  religious  education  have  arisen.  As  already 
pointed  out  these  include  vacation  schools,  which  now  appear  to  be 
carried  on  by  over  one-third  of  the  city  churches,  and  week  day  religious 
instruction,  which  is  reported  by  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  churches  of  a 
representative  sample.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  schools  was  also  reported  in  the  section  on  religious  education. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  modifications  in  methods  of  religious  educa- 
tion involves  new  agencies.  These  include  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
professional  religious  education  staff;  the  development  of  a  new  religious 
profession — that  of  director  of  religious  education;  systems  of  grading 

85  Data  from  yearbooks  of  major  denominations  which  publish  both  figures. 
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and  departmentalization;  and  a  new  type  of  Sunday  school  architecture 
and  equipment. 

The  presumed  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  have  not  been  matched  by  the  increased  number  of  Protestant 
pupils  receiving  instruction.  The  change  at  this  point,  however,  appears 
to  be  caused  by  the  shorter  duration  of  the  period  of  Sunday  school 
attendance  rather  than  by  the  complete  absence  of  the  Sunday  school 
from  the  lives  of  a  larger  number  of  people.  Local  surveys  have  shown 
that,  for  the  period  of  later  childhood  at  least,  virtually  all  the  children 
of  families  that  adhere  to  Protestant  churches  in  any  stated  way  are  in 
Sunday  school. 

The  process  of  religious  education  in  recent  years  has  been  greatly 
complicated  by  the  widely  recognized  conflict  between  youth  and  age 
which  is  felt  to  have  entered  into  a  phase  of  new  intensity  since  the 
World  War. 

Other  Phases  of  Program. — A  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  subsidiary  organizations  within  the  Protestant  church,  chiefly 
for  the  various  age  and  sex  groups,  marks  an  advance,  on  the  one  hand, 
over  the  exclusively  formal  type  of  religious  instruction,  and  has  required, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  related  to  the  educational  aim  and  processes  of 
the  church.  Church  social  life  has  been  greatly  elaborated,  partly  in  the 
attempt  to  substitute  safe  forms  of  social  expression  for  worldly  and 
dangerous  ones,  but  also  by  reason  of  a  greater  recognition  of  group  life 
as  a  normal  expression  of  religion.  Cultural  activities  incidental  to  educa- 
tional aims  have  taken  such  new  forms  as  dramatics  and  forums  for 
discussions  of  public  questions.  All  these  changes  have  added  their  demand 
for  modifications  of  organization,  method  and  administration,  and  for 
additions  to  staff,  plant  and  expenditures. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  local  councils  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations — though 
not  parochially  organized — show  parallel  tendencies  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  churches. 

Athletics. — Organized  athletics  as  a  confessed  form  of  normal  church 
expression,  in  contrast  with  its  employment  in  occasional  institutional 
churches,  show  a  marked  increase  during  the  last  generation.  Recently 
over  one-third  of  a  representative  sample  of  Protestant  city  churches 
reported  this  element  in  their  programs. 

The  vogue  of  athletics  has  brought  about  changes  in  church  plant 
and  staff.  Increasingly  the  modern  church  includes  a  gymnasium,  baths 
and  game  room,  while  athletic  directors  and  recreational  specialists  have 
appeared  with  increasing  frequency  among  the  church's  paid  workers. 

Service. — Expanding  the  traditional  charity  work  incident  to  the 
church's  pastoral  ministries  and  re-interpreting  its  missionary  objectives, 
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most  churches  have  elaborated  their  service  programs,  both  local  and 
world  wide. 

Changing  forms  that  have  come  to  dominate  in  this  realm  include  a 
reduction  by  Protestant  churches  of  parochial  support  to  local  charities 
and  its  transfer  to  community  chests  which  have  redirected  benevolences 
into  non-sectarian  channels.  The  administration  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jewish  charities  also  has  tended  to  be  transferred  to  central  agencies  set 
up  by  these  communions.  Community  chest  movements  are  notably 
dependent  upon  the  churches,  especially  in  the  smaller  places,  for  pub- 
licity and  volunteer  aid  in  the  community  canvasses. 

Organized  contributions  of  supplies  and  service  to  social  agencies, 
especially  those  under  denominational  auspices,  have  become  systema- 
tized, as  well  as  more  varied,  in  recent  years.  A  modicum  of  modern  train- 
ing for  volunteer  service  and  social  work,  and  the  beginnings  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  professional  viewpoint,  have  been  achieved  by  the 
more  advanced  churches. 

On  the  side  of  missions,  objectives  have  been  restated  in  broader 
terms.  The  traditional  concern  of  the  Christian  for  the  "heathen"  has 
grown  into  aspirations  and  movements  for  social  justice,  racial  equity 
and  world  friendship.  Conventional  conceptions  and  attitudes  are  being 
increasingly  discarded,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  religious  and 
social  viewpoint  of  other  nations  has  been  developed.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  changed  content  and  mood  of  missionary  education — seen  in  its 
literature  and  conference  programs — which  has  begun  to  popularize  the 
study  of  comparative  religions  and  has  substituted  a  mood  of  sympathetic 
inquiry  for  that  of  dogmatism  in  respect  to  Christian  propaganda  among 
people  of  other  races. 

The  relatively  few  churches  that  maintain  a  wide  range  of  social 
service  activities  for  poor  or  depressed  constituencies  have  expanded  their 
programs,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  reaction  from  the  former  vogue 
of  the  institutional  church  and  a  growing  conviction  in  Protestant  circles 
that  the  church  as  such  should  not  undertake  functions  that  can  be 
equally  well  performed  by  public  or  non-sectarian  agencies.  Meanwhile 
church  social  work  has  increasingly  come  under  the  criticism  of  the 
standard-making  social  agencies  and  has  not  always  been  able  to  meet 
their  requirements  of  efficiency  and  adequacy. 

Administration. — The  broadened  and  elaborated  program  of  many 
churches,  with  their  ampler  means,  their  increased  facilities,  and  especially 
their  larger  body  of  paid  professionals,  has  inevitably  brought  forward 
the  problem  of  organizational  efficiency;  which  in  turn  has  evoked  a 
new  administration  technique  and  has  called  upon  a  new  type  of  talent 
in  the  ministry. 
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Changed  methods  in  the  Protestant  churches  appear  notably  in  the 
greater  amount  of  time  which  the  minister  devotes  to  administration,  as 
proved  by  careful  work  records  in  a  representative  group  of  churches.  In 
the  more  complex  churches  the  time  given  to  the  executive  function,  as 
compared  with  that  devoted  to  the  preaching  or  pastoral  functions,  shows 
a  marked  increase.  The  division  of  responsibility,  with  cabinets  and  staff 
conferences  attempting  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  different  profes- 
sionals; departmentalization,  involving  more  accurate  division  of  re- 
sources and  facilities;  careful  budgeting  and  precise  accounting — all 
these  are  symptoms  of  the  enlarged  importance  of  administrative  prob- 
lems. The  larger  city  churches  now  devote  more  time  to  clerical  work 
done  by  secretaries  and  financial  assistants  than  they  do  to  any  other 
single  type  of  operation.  More  extensive  and  intensive  publicity  through 
paid  advertising  and  promotional  communications  is  to  be  noted  as  one 
of  the  vehicles  by  which  the  many  and  diverse  interests  of  the  church  are 
unified. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  developments  in  each  of  the  more  important 
fields  of  local  church  life  is  believed  to  justify  the  judgment  given  earlier, 
that  notable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  elaboration, 
addition  and  integration.  Elaboration  is  evidenced  by  the  making  over 
of  the  older  elements  of  church  programs  as  seen  in  the  enriched  ritual, 
the  increased  recognition  of  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  year  and  the 
wider  range  of  sermon  topics;  while  the  addition  of  new  functions  to  the 
parish  program  is  clearly  in  evidence.  The  fact  that  both  tendencies 
require  increased  resources  and  operating  machinery  has  led  quite 
naturally  to  organizational  integration. 

Separate  consideration  of  so  many  changes  in  the  programs  and 
activities  of  religious  bodies,  both  local  and  national,  may  have  created 
the  impression  that  these  agencies  are  markedly  unstable.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  review  of  the  entire  evidence  indicates  rather  that  institutional 
religion  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  stability  and  persistence.  Dur- 
ing the  period,  the  church  has  held  fast  to  its  historic  moorings,  and  has 
retained  the  allegiance,  in  form  at  least,  of  half  the  population.  Whether 
the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place  are  an  adequate  response 
to  modern  conditions  is  a  question  that  necessarily  remains  unanswered. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 
BY  HARRY  H.  MOORE 

THE  health  of  the  people  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  im- 
munities   and    susceptibilities,    upon    the    energies    and    defects 
inherited  from  past  generations  and  to  a  greater  extent  on  the 
food  supply,  housing,  conditions  of  labor,  recreation,  family  and  social 
adjustments  and  other  environmental  influences.  It  may  depend  to  an 
even  greater  degree  upon  the  utilization  of  scientific  medical  knowledge, 
techniques,  material  and  equipment  by  the  individual,  by  the  practitioners 
who  may  attend  him  and  by  the  organizations  that  may  minister  to  his 
health.  This  considerable  body  of  procedures  may  be  spoken  of  as  "medi- 
cal and  health  practice."1 

The  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge,  techniques,  materials  and 
equipment  by  highly  trained  personnel  has  brought  remarkable  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  people's  health.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  small- 
pox was  so  common  in  England  that  the  police  considered  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  missing  criminal  in  large  measure  assured  if  to  his  description 
could  be  added  the  phrase  "not  pockmarked."  In  New  York  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  644  cases  were  recorded  in  2  days 
and  as  many  more  were  believed  to  have  escaped  the  official  count.2 
Today  a  pockmarked  face  is  almost  a  curiosity.  From  1800  to  1879,  the 
United  States  was  swept  every  year  except  two  by  a  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic. In  1878  the  year's  bill  for  this  one  disease  was  over  $10,000,000 
for  New  Orleans  and  more  than  $100,000,000  for  the  entire  country.3 
Yellow  fever  has  now  disappeared  as  completely  from  the  United  States 
as  have  laws  against  bath  tubs.4  Only  thirty  years  ago  typhoid  fever  con- 

1  The  terms  "medical  and  health  practice,"  "medical  and  health  activities,"  and  similar 
terms  are  used  occasionally  in  this  chapter  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  that  a  comprehensive 
meaning  is  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  word  "medicine"  (according  to  the 
definition  of  Webster's  dictionary)  means  "the  science  and  art  dealing  with  the  prevention 
and  cure  or  alleviation  of  disease,"  and  therefore  may  properly  be  used  to  include  the  private 
practice  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other  individuals,  and  the  work  of  all  types  of 
medical  and  public  health  agencies.  Accordingly,  "medicine,"  "medical  facilities," and 
similar  terms  are  also  used  with  the  same  comprehensive  meaning. 

2  Smith,  Stephen,  The  City  That  Was,  New  York,  1911,  pp.  65,  100,  108,  113. 

3  Kelly,  H.  A.,  Walter  Reed  and  Yellow  Fever,  New  York,  1906,  especially  Chapters  IV 
to  IX;  also  Southern  Medical  Journal,  June,  1915,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  544-547. 

4  Slosson,  E.  E.,  Chats  on  Science,  New  York,  1924,  p.  47. 
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tributed  heavily  to  the  death  rate;  35.9  persons  per  100,000  succumbed 
to  it.  In  1930  it  was  responsible  for  only  4.8  deaths  per  100,000  and  even 
this  minimum  percentage  is  reducible  by  the  use  of  measures  already 
proved  effective.  We  have  been  able  virtually  to  bar  our  national  door 
against  cholera,  typhus  and  bubonic  plague,  scourges  which  have 
destroyed  millions  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  In  the  south,  modern 
medicine  has  brought  about  the  restoration  to  useful  activity  of  multi- 
tudes whose  energies  had  been  depleted  by  malaria  and  hook  worm 
disease.  Whole  communities  have  been  transformed  economically  by  the 
elimination  of  hook  worm  disease  alone.  The  increasing  use  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  has  reduced  the  death  rate  from  this  most  dreaded  of  all  dis- 
eases of  childhood  from  43.3  per  100,000  in  1900  to  4.9  in  1930  and  has 
brought  within  the  range  of  possibility  its  final  extinction.5  Other  dis- 
coveries have  resulted  in  striking  progress  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  in 
the  control  of  endemic  goiter  and  scarlet  fever  and  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  many  other  disorders.  In  Chapter  XII  there  is  a  discussion 
of  downward  trends  in  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  and  of  other  evi- 
dences of  improvement  in  the  people's  health  and  vigor  resulting  from  the 
present  utilization  of  modern  scientific  medical  procedures. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarkable  advances,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  still  suffering  from  a  multitude  of  pre- 
ventable defects,  disabling  diseases  and  minor  ailments.  An  unnecessary 
toll  of  millions  of  dollars  is  imposed  upon  the  nation  annually,  thousands 
of  human  beings  are  needlessly  destroyed  and  there  is  widespread  suffer- 
ing, inefficiency  and  disability.  Though  knowledge  is  at  hand  to  prevent 
much  of  this  suffering  and  premature  death,  it  is  not  being  fully  utilized. 
Human  life  in  this  country  is  wasted  quite  as  recklessly  and  continuously, 
quite  as  surely,  in  times  of  peace  as  in  war.  "The  health  field  has  a  woefully 
ineffective  distribution  service,  as  compared  with  its  marvelously 
effective  production  service  in  the  laboratories  of  the  world/'  declared 
William  H.  Welch,  late  in  1925.  "We  know  how  to  do  a  lot  of  things  which 
we  don't  do,  or  do  on  a  wretchedly  small  scale.  "6  One  important  reason 
why  existing  knowledge  and  equipment  are  not  fully  utilized  is  that 
medicine,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  organized  economic  world,  remains 
fundamentally  individualistic.  Private  medical  practice,  health  depart- 
ment, private  agency,  hospital  and  clinic — each  is  going  its  own  partic- 
ular way.  Medicine  today  is  essentially  an  unorganized  professional 
service. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  point  out  recent  trends  in 
medical  and  health  practice.  In  addition,  there  will  be  set  forth  a  state- 
ment of  the  present  problem  facing  society.  In  conclusion,  an  attempt  will 

6  Statistical  data  furnished  by  Selwyn  D.  Collins,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
6  State  Charities  Aid  Association  News,  December,  1925,  vol.  14,  p.  2. 
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be  made  to  interpret  present  trends,  to  indicate  which  trend  or  trends 
will  probably  become  dominant  and  to  suggest  a  way  by  which  those 
socially  desirable  may  be  encouraged. 

I.    THE    TRENDS 

Although  for  many  years  there  has  been  a  lag  in  the  development  of 
organization  for  the  most  effective  utilization  of  scientific  procedures,  yet 
medical  and  health  practice  has  been  far  from  static.  During  the  past 
several  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
institutions  and  of  practitioners  of  various  kinds;  an  increasing  number  of 
militant  campaigns  have  been  carried  on  for  combating  specific  diseases; 
there  have  been  certain  significant  trends  toward  more  effective  organiza- 
tion; local,  state  and  federal  governments  have  been  participating  more 
and  more  in  medical  and  health  practice;  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  to  develop  methods  of  spreading  the  costs  of  medical  care;  and 
beginnings  have  been  made  in  bringing  about  a  coordination  of  various 
scattered  medical  and  health  services.  The  gap  between  knowledge  and 
practice  is  being  reduced. 

Growth  in  Personnel  and  Institutions. — Before  the  scientific  renais- 
sance the  medical  fraternity  consisted  of  relatively  ignorant  physicians 
and  barber  surgeons.  These  have  now  been  replaced  by  carefully  trained 
general  practitioners  and  specialists,  dentists,  dental  hygienists,  registered 
and  practical  nurses,  hospital  social  workers,  midwives,  opticians,  chirop- 
odists, dietitians,  hospital  superintendents,  clinic  directors,  administra- 
tors in  public  health  work,  epidemiologists,  sanitary  inspectors, 
pharmacists,  laboratory  specialists,  experts  in  public  health  education, 
chemists,  bacteriologists  and  other  specialists  in  research,  together  with 
various  other  technicians  and  minor  assistants.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  approximately  one  million  and  a  half  persons  engaged  on  a 
whole  time  basis,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  in  the 
promotion  of  health.  Table  1  shows  their  distribution  by  occupations.7  It 
will  be  illuminating  to  consider  the  developments  during  recent  years 
which  have  brought  into  being  this  immense  army,  and  the  growth  of 
institutions  in  which  many  of  them  serve. 

Physicians. — The  education  of  physicians  has  improved  in  recent 
decades,  supply  in  proportion  to  population  has  decreased  and  there  has 
been  a  marked  trend  toward  specialization.  The  physician  of  today  is 
equipped  with  a  more  thorough  education  than  was  his  predecessor  of 
even  twenty  years  ago.  Of  doctors  graduated  in  1911  only  16.5  percent 
held  bachelor's  or  higher  degrees;  of  those  graduated  in  1931  only  34.4 
percent  did  not.8  Graduates  now  show  a  much  greater  disposition  to 

7  See  also  figures  given  in  Chap.  VI. 

8  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  August  29,  1931,  vol.  XCVII,  p.  623. 
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TABLE  1. — DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  CARE  or  THE  SICK.  CLASSIFIED  BY 

OCCUPATION 


Occupation 

Enumerations 

Estimates 

Physicians  in  active  practice  

"143  299 

6^4  000 

Dentists  

C62  400 

*3  029 

Dentists'  assistants  

*12  000 

Dental  technicians  

'10  000 

Physiotherapists          

6500 

Osteopaths               

•7  650 

/I  500 

Electrotherapists  

6300 

Chiropractors  

016  000 

A8  848 

•294  268 

153  443 

'47  000 

Hospital  superintendents  (not  included  above)  

b£  600 

Hospital  personnel  (not  included  above)  

6550  000 

Clinic  attendants  (not  included  above)  

65  000 

Optometrists     

*20  200 

Chiropodists     

'4  925 

63  000 

•"124  834 

16  972 

Health  department  personnel  (not  included  above)  

b\i  500 

Clinical  laboratory  personnel  

bj  400 

Personnel  of  private  health  organizations  (not  included  above)  

LI  ooo 

Total      

701  769 

823  899 

Grand  total  

1  525  668 

a  In  arriving  at  this  estimate,  the  percentage  of  physicians  not  in  active  practice  in  1929  was  obtained  from 
Bgures  on  Professional  Incomes  of  Medical  Practitioners  in  the  United  States,  by  Maurice  Leven  (University  of 
Chicago,  1932),  Appendix  A.  The  percentage  not  in  active  practice  of  the  total  number  of  physicians  listed 
in  the  American  Medical  Association  Directory  for  1931  was  then  calculated  on  this  basis  and  the  result  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  number  of  physicians. 

*  Peebles,  Allon,  A  Survey  of  Statistical  Data  on  Medical  Facilitiet  in  the  U.  S.,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1929,  p.  16. 

c  Leven,  Maurice,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  B. 

d  From  information  developed  by  the  American  Dental  Hygienists  Association,  furnished  by  Herbert  E. 
Phillips,  American  Dental  Association,  Chicago,  on  February  26,  1932. 

*  Reed,  Louis  S.,  The  Healing  Cultt,  University  of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  5. 
/  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

o  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

*  Burgess,  May  Ayres,  "More  Census  Figures — The  Whole  United  States,"  American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
May,  1932,  vol.  XXXII,  pp.  516-7. 

»  Reed,  Louis  S.,  Midwives,  Chiropodists  and  Optometrists,  University  of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

«  Rorem,  C.  Rufus,  and  Fischelis,  Robert  P.,  The  Cost  of  Medicines,  University  of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  32. 

continue  their  professional  training  after  receiving  their  medical  degree. 
It  is  estimated  that  95  percent  now  serve  internships  and  many  take 
further  graduate  work  before  beginning  practice.9 

9  "Hospital  Service  in  the  United  States — Ninth  Annual  Presentation  of  Hospital  Data 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association," 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  March  29.  1930.  vol.  XCIV,  p.  929. 
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The  supply  of  physicians  has  increased  in  number  but  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  population.10  In  1900  there  were  173  physicians  per 
100,000  population;  in  1931  there  were  126.  The  total  supply  of  physicians 
in  active  practice  in  continental  United  States  was  then  approximately 
143, 299. n  The  Commission  on  Medical  Education  believes  that  the  ratio 
will  continue  to  decrease  until  about  1945  when  an  upward  trend  may  be 
expected.12  Whether  there  is  now  a  sufficient  supply  of  physicians  for  the 
entire  population  is  difficult  to  say.  Improved  public  health  has  resulted  in 
less  demand  for  doctors'  services  for  some  conditions;  and  better  roads 
have  enabled  the  rural  practitioner  to  reach  more  patients.  However 
adequate  the  total  supply  may  be,  many  sections  of  the  country  appear 
not  to  have  a  sufficient  number,  especially  of  physicians  trained  in  modern 
scientific  procedures.  While  in  1931  there  were  178  physicians  per  100,000 
in  California,  there  were  only  74  in  South  Carolina.13  There  has  been  a 
marked  migration  of  physicians  from  the  country  to  the  city.  They  have 
moved,  first,  because  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  rural  patients  to 
go  to  the  city  for  medical  service,  and,  secondly,  because  the  physician 
is  desirous  of  being  within  easy  reach  of  hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratory 
facilities. 

Coincident  with  this  trend  toward  geographical  concentration  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  specialization.14  Of  the  152,000 
physicians  in  the  United  States  in  1928  (including  a  few  thousand  not  in 
active  practice),  over  19,000  limited  their  work  to  a  particular  field  and 
over  20,000  others  practiced  a  specialty  to  some  extent.15  Thus  more  than 
4  doctors  in  each  15,  on  an  average,  were  then  either  complete  or  partial 
specialists.  A  study  conducted  in  1931  showed  that  this  tendency  has 
reached  and  possibly  passed  its  zenith.16  Of  still  greater  significance, 

10  Compare  with  census  data  given  in  Chap.  VI. 

11  Peebles,  op.  cit.,  p.  65;  computation  based  on  figure  of  124,070,000  for  population  of 
U.  S.  as  of  July  1,  1931,  estimated  by  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  and  156,440  physicians  in  the 
U.  S.  listed  in  the  American  Medical  Association  Directory  for  1931;  for  the  number  of 
physicians  in  active  practice  see  method  of  computation  cited  in  reference  note  a  in  Table  1 . 

12  Commission  on  Medical  Education,  Preliminary  Report,  (W.  C.  Rappleye,  Director 
of  Study),  January,  1927,  p.  39. 

13  Calculations  based  on  figures  for  population  and  number  of  physicians  by  states  in 
American  Medical  Association  Directory  for  1931. 

14  Technical  medical  practice  has  become  differentiated  into  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  specialties,  including  internal  medicine,  surgery,  gastroenterology,  dietotherapy, 
proctology,  obstetrics,  gynecology,  pediatrics,  orthopedics,  psychiatry,  neurology,  derma- 
tology,  urology,   cardiology,   haematology,   endocrinology,   ophthalmology,   laryngology, 
otology,  rhinology;  specialties  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  single  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,    syphilis,    diabetes  and  epilepsy;  miscellaneous  specialties  such  as  roent- 
genology,  clinical  pathology,  anaesthesia,  climatotherapy  and  occupational  therapy;  and 
various  kinds  of  physiotherapy  such  as  electrotherapy  and  hydrotherapy. 

15  Peebles,  op.  cit.,  p.  25;  figures  supplied  by  the  Directory  Department  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

16  Weiskotten,  H.  G.,  "Tendencies  toward  Specialization,"  Proceedings  of  the  Congress 
on  Medical  Education.  Medical  Licensure  and  Hospitals,  Chicago,  February  15  and  16, 
1932. 
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possibly,  is  the  growing  tendency  for  medical  graduates  to  begin  special- 
izing with  perhaps  more  training  than  before  in  both  general  and  special 
fields,  but  without  much  experience  in  general  practice.  Of  a 
group  of  graduates  of  1920,  who  by  1926  had  limited  themselves  to  a 
specialty,  51  percent  were  without  experience  in  general  practice.17 

Dentists. — Dental  education  has  improved  in  recent  years;  the  supply 
of  dentists  has  increased  in  relation  to  the  population;  and  there  has 
developed  a  tendency  toward  specialization.  In  1870  less  than  15  percent 
of  dentists  were  graduates  of  a  dental  school.18  As  the  states  began 
enacting  laws  governing  dental  practice  a  large  number  of  schools  sprang 
up  which  were  frankly  commercial.  Higher  standards  have  resulted 
from  the  closing  of  some  of  these  institutions  and  in  recent  years  dental 
education  has  been  placed  to  an  increasing  extent  on  a  professional  instead 
of  a  business  basis. 

The  number  of  dentists  has  increased  rapidly  since  1900.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  were  only  39  per  100,000  of  population;  by 
1928  this  number  had  increased  to  56.19  The  total  for  1931  was  62,400.20 
Dentists  like  doctors  are  unevenly  distributed.  In  some  large  cities  about 
1925  the  number  of  dentists  per  100,000  population  was  as  high  as  200; 
and  in  some  rural  communities  as  low  as  25. 21 

The  dental  hygienist,  who  does  preventive  work  under  the  supervision 
of  a  dentist,  appeared  in  1914,  when  the  first  training  school  in  this 
specialty  graduated  27  students.22  In  1928  there  were  over  2,300;  they 
were  then  licensed  in  25  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.23  The 
dental  technician  who  prepares  bridges,  plates,  crowns  and  inlays  is 
also  a  newcomer  in  the  dental  field.  The  number  of  these  technicians 
increased  until  in  1928  there  were  about  10,000.24  What  percentage 
of  dentists  are  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  orthodontia  (the 
correction  of  dental  alignment  and  malocclusion)  and  oral  surgery,  no 

17  Weiskotten,  H.  G.,  "A  Study  of  Present  Tendencies  in  Medical  Practice,"  a  reprint 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  April,  1928,  pp.  10,  11. 
Dr.  Weiskotten  explains  as  follows  "...  the  figures  for  the  graduates  of  the  two  years 
are  not  comparable  because  the  percents  for  the  1920  graduates  are  calculated  from  a  base 
representing  those  who  have  specialized  during  their  first  six  years  after  graduation  as 
compared  with  eleven  years  for  the  1915  graduates.  But  even  considering  the  348  graduates 
of  1920  who  limited  their  practice  to  a  specialty  without  any  previous  general  practice  and 
figuring  the  percent  from  the  base  971  (total  1920  graduates  who  plan  to  limit  practice  by 
1931)  the  result  is  35.8  percent  as  compared  to  the  comparable  figures  of  30.2  percent  for  the 
1915  graduates." 

18  Gies,  W.  J.,  Dental  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  no.  19,  1926,  p.  43. 

w  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

20  Leven,  Maurice,  op.  cit.t  Appendix  B. 

21  Gies,  op.  cit.t  p.  84. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  74,  75. 

23  Peebles,  op.  cit.,  reference  note  15  p.  56,  p.  78. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  79,  reference  note  6  p.  79. 
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one  knows.  There  is  probably  a  constantly  growing  number  who  are 
concentrating  on  some  dental  specialty. 

Nurses. — Three  developments  in  the  field  of  nursing  during  the  last 
thirty  years  deserve  special  attention — attempts  to  improve  professional 
training,  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  nurses  with  consequent 
unemployment,  and  the  development  of  public  health  nursing.  The  first 
two  will  now  be  briefly  described  and  the  third  later. 

Nursing  education  has  grown  rapidly  in  volume  but  there  has  been 
only  slight  improvement  in  quality.  In  1880  there  were  15  training 
schools  for  nurses  in  the  United  States  and  they  graduated  157  students 
that  year.  In  1900  there  were  432  schools  which  graduated  3,456.  In  1932 
there  were  1,708  accredited  schools,  graduating  approximately  25,000. 25 
The  training  of  a  nurse  was  formerly  provided  to  a  great  degree  while 
she  was  at  work,  without  recourse  to  text  books ;  recently  a  few  full  time 
teachers  have  been  utilized  in  place  of  part  time  supervisor  instructors 
but  in  general  the  quality  of  instruction  has  not  greatly  improved. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Nursing  Education  some 
years  ago  had  little  effect  on  the  problem;  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Grading  of  Nursing  Schools  which  has  been  at  work  for  five  or  six 
years  has  thus  far  had  but  slight  influence. 

Today,  300,000  registered  nurses  stand  ready  to  carry  out  the  doctors' 
orders.  While  the  population  of  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
increased  7  percent  from  1920  to  1930,  the  number  of  nurses  increased 
78  percent.26  The  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools  has 
shown  that  there  are  far  too  many  registered  nurses  available.  Even 
before  the  depression,  unemployment  among  nurses  was  a  major  evil  in 
the  medical  field  and  in  1932  the  situation  was  hardly  less  than  tragic. 
There  should  be  fewer  and  better  trained  nurses,  the  committee  explains. 
The  supply  of  nurses  is  unevenly  distributed.  In  1930,  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  for  the  entire  nation  are  available,  there  were  seven  times 
as  many  nurses  available  in  California  in  relation  to  the  population,  as  in 
Mississippi  or  Arkansas.27 

Notwithstanding  the  oversupply  of  registered  nurses  there  is  probably 
a  greater  need  for  nursing  service  and  for  other  service  in  the  home  at  the 
time  of  illness  than  is  being  supplied.  Many  families  cannot  afford  a 
registered  nurse  and  in  many  instances  do  not  need  one;  a  practical  nurse 
or  a  visiting  housekeeper  would  suffice.  There  were  152,000  practical 
nurses  in  1920. 28  Few  if  any  statistical  data  are  available  to  show  trends 

25  Burgess,  May  Ay  res,  Nurses,  Patients  and  Pocketbooks,  Committee  on  the  Grading  of 
Nursing  Schools,  New  York,  1928,  pp.  35,  61;  also  letter  to  the  author  from  Ella  A.  Taylor, 
Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  July  5,  1932. 

26  "Nurses  and  the  Census,"  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  March,  1932,  vol.  XXXII, 
pp.  291-296. 

27  Burgess,  "More  Census  Figures— The  Whole  United  States,"  op,  cit.,  pp.  516-517. 

28  Peebles,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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in  this  field.  There  has  been  a  recent  development  in  making  visiting 
housekeepers  available.  The  extent  to  which  practical  nurses  and  visiting 
housekeepers  may  be  used  in  the  home  in  times  of  sickness  is  a  problem 
which  should  have  careful  study. 

Hospital  Social  Workers. — In  1905,  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  first  hospital  social  worker  was  "permitted"  by  the  hospital 
to  work  in  the  out-patient  department.  By  1920,  300  hospitals  had  social 
service  departments  with  about  850  workers  and  by  1930,  exclusive  of 
mental  disease  and  federal  hospitals,  there  were  approximately  2,000 
workers  in  about  600  social  service  departments.29  In  1931  there  were 
according  to  a  report  of  the  American  Medical  Association30  1,044 
hospitals  with  social  service  departments.  The  activities  of  the  hospital 
social  worker — discovering  and  reporting  to  the  physician  important 
facts  regarding  the  patient's  personality  and  environment,  overcoming 
obstacles  to  successful  treatment  in  his  home  or  in  his  work  and  educating 
the  patient  so  that  he  may  cooperate  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  recovery 
— are  being  increasingly  appreciated  by  hospitals.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  movement,  women  have  entered  the  work  from  several  professional 
fields,  including  nursing  and  teaching.  The  accepted  standard  for  medical 
social  practice  at  the  present  time  is  training  in  an  approved  school  of 
social  work,  and  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  workers  get  their 
training  in  this  way.31 

Midwives,  Chiropodists  and  Optometrists. — Important  among  those 
persons  who  perform  certain  limited  or  secondary  types  of  service  are 
three  groups  of  practitioners — mid  wives,  chiropodists  and  optometrists. 
Midwives  constitute  the  largest  of  these  three  groups,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 47,000  in  1932. 32  Among  the  people  of  the  south,  where  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  all  midwives  are  found,  a  scarcity  of  physicians  in 
rural  districts  and  poverty  in  large  sections  of  the  population  are  domi- 
nant reasons  for  their  employment,  especially  by  Negroes.33  They  are 
employed  to  a  large  extent  by  immigrants  in  other  sections  chiefly  because 
of  tradition  and  custom.  For  over  twenty  years  there  has  been  some  official 
control  of  midwifery  and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  closer  supervision, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  now  fewer  midwives.  An  important  change 
of  attitude  has  occurred  among  physicians.  They  realize  that  economic 

29  From  a  memorandum  on  The  Development  and  Present  Status  of  Medical  Social  Work, 
provided  by  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers,  Chicago,  March  4,  1932. 

30  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2072. 

31  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  Helen  Beckly,  American  Association  of  Hospital 
Social   Workers,    March   14,   1932.  See  also  material  on  medical  social  work  given  in 
Chap.  XXIII. 

32  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Committee  on  Prenatal 
and  Maternal  Care,  morning  session,  February  20,  1931,  "Proceedings,"  reported  in  Sup- 
plement, United  States  Daily,  Washington,  April  6,  1931,  pp.  50-53. 

33  Reed,  Midwives,  Chiropodists  and  Optometrists,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-18. 
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considerations  make  it  inevitable  that  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
births,  especially  in  rural  areas,  will  be  attended  by  midwives.  The 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  in  a  publication  issued  in 
March,  1932,  states,  "Many  physicians  foresee  the  solution  of  the  present 
problem  of  providing  good  obstetrical  care  in  organized  cooperation 
between  the  obstetrician  and  a  professional  nurse-midwife — a  trained 
nurse  who,  in  addition  to  her  regular  nursing  training  has  studied  for  at 
least  a  year  in  a  modern  maternity  hospital.  Working  under  the  direction 
of  an  obstetrician  and  left  in  charge  of  normal  cases  only,  she  will  give  a 
highly  satisfactory  type  of  maternal  care." 

Chiropodists  were  not  regulated  by  law  prior  to  1895.  At  present,  39 
states  have  legal  regulations  which  control  the  practice  of  almost  all 
the  4,925  chiropodists  who  practice  in  this  country.  The  training  of 
chiropodists  has  improved  greatly  during  the  past  ten  years  and  the  num- 
ber is  now  increasing. 

Optometrists  constitute  a  group  of  about  20,000.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  eyeglasses  could  be  secured  only  through  opticians  and  jewelers. 
In  fact  most  of  the  glasses  sold  were  ready  made,  the  customer  selecting 
by  trial  from  the  stock  laid  before  him.  As  refraction  methods  were 
developed  physicians  began  to  apply  the  new  knowledge,  and  a  new 
group  called  optometrists  trained  to  do  refractions  came  into  the  field. 
Optometrists  are  now  licensed  to  practice  in  all  states.  They  do  more 
than  one-half  the  eye  refractions  and  approximately  $50,000,000  is 
spent  annually  for  their  services  and  the  glasses  which  they  dispense. 
Three  trends  are  to  be  observed  in  optometry.  First,  there  are  notable 
improvements  in  optometry  education — five  optometry  schools  are  now 
affiliated  with  recognized  universities.  Second,  optometrists  are  stressing 
the  professional  service  they  render  and  are  assigning  a  subordinate  place 
to  the  sale  of  eye  glasses.  Third,  optometrists  are  widening  the  scope  of 
their  practice  and  an  increasing  number  are  making  such  technical  tests 
as  urinalyses  and  measurement  of  blood  pressure.34 

The  objection  to  the  independent  practice  of  optometry  is  that  the 
optometrists,  lacking  a  general  medical  training,  may  be  unable  correctly 
to  diagnose  many  eye  troubles.  The  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be 
"organized  cooperation  between  opthalmologists  and  optometrists." 
Under  this  arrangement  the  ophthalmologist  would  make  the  primary 
examination  and  then  pass  on  to  the  optometrist  the  cases  which  require 
simply  a  determination  of  the  refractive  error. 

Hospitals. — Of  the  approximately  three  million  persons  who  are 
estimated  to  be  disabled  at  almost  any  given  time  over  25  percent  are  now 
found  in  hospitals.35  Originally  intended  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick, 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  22-59. 

36  Moore,  H.  H.,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  New  York,  1927,  p.  376. 
A  consideration  of  the  data  in  this  reference  and  the  growth  of  the  population  leads  to  the 
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the  hospital  later  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  well  to  do  and  now 
there  is  a  tendency  to  serve  the  patient  of  moderate  means.  In  recent 
decades  the  number  of  hospitals  has  rapidly  increased  and  there  has  been 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  hospital  service. 

In  1873  there  were  in  the  United  States  149  hospitals  containing 
35,000  beds.36  By  1931,  6,613  hospitals  were  registered  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  there  were  974,115  beds.37  The  capital  invest- 
ment for  the  latter  year  was  over  $3,000,000,000.38  Since  1928  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  hospitals  registered  but  the 
number  of  beds  had  continued  to  increase.  The  decrease  in  hospitals 
has  been  due  to  the  tendency  toward  consolidation  in  recent  years;  but 
even  in  1928  only  23  percent  of  hospitals  had  101  beds  or  over.39  As  to 
the  control  of  hospitals,  the  proportion  of  beds  in  institutions  owned  by 
individuals  and  partnerships  has  been  decreasing  since  1923,  the  propor- 
tion in  those  owned  by  independent  associations,  churches  and  fraternal 
orders  has  remained  about  the  same  and  the  proportion  in  those  owned 
by  governmental  agencies  has  been  increasing,  until  in  1931,  3.8  percent 
of  the  beds  were  in  hospitals  owned  by  individuals  and  partnerships, 
29.7  percent  in  those  owned  by  independent  associations,  churches  and 
fraternal  orders,  and  65.9  percent  in  those  owned  by  governmental 
agencies.40 

To  prevent  relapses  and  setbacks  due  to  lack  of  proper  facilities,  and  to 
provide  economies  in  operation,  beds  for  convalescents  are  being  provided 
to  an  increasing  extent.  While  in  1927  there  were  194  convalescent  homes 
in  22  states,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  12,812  (only  about  one-half  of  these 
beds,  however,  being  available  throughout  the  year),  in  1930  the  number 
of  homes  had  increased  to  about  300  distributed  among  33  states,  the 
number  of  beds  being  unknown.41  But  even  in  1932  there  was  a  gross  lack 
of  facilities  for  convalescents.  Likewise,  the  need  of  beds  for  chronic 
patients  is  far  greater  than  the  supply;  while  increasingly  adequate 
provision  is  being  made  for  mental,  tuberculous  and  orthopedic  patients, 

conclusion  that  approximately  3,000,000  persons  are  disabled  at  almost  any  given  time  on 
account  of  sickness.  The  estimate  of  25  percent  was  obtained  from  this  estimate  and  from 
the  average  daily  number  of  patients  in  all  hospitals — 775,396  (Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2067). 

36  Davis,  Michael,  M.,  Clinics,  Hospitals  and  Health  Centers,  New  York,  1927,  p.  4. 

37  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2067. 

38  Rorem,  C.  Rufus,  The  Public's  Investment  in  Hospitals,  University  of  Chicago,  1930, 
p.  25. 

39  Ibid.,  Table  VI,  p.  39. 

40  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  March  30,  1929,  vol.  XCII,  pp.  1046, 
1047;  and  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  pp.  2066,  2067. 

41  Corwin,  E.  H.  Lewinski,  Institutional  Convalescence,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Miscellaneous  Contribution  no.  1,  1930,  pp.  5,  6.  These 
figures  are  probably  more  nearly  complete  than  those  in  the  report  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  pp.  2068,  2069. 
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the  number  of  beds  is  still  inadequate;  the  lack  of  beds  for  many  thou- 
sands of  patients  with  chronic  disorders  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems,  arthritis  and  rheumatism  is  especially  pressing. 

For  general  community  use,  there  was  an  average  of  one  hospital  bed 
for  every  340  persons  in  1920.  In  1928  this  ratio  had  increased  to  one  bed 
for  every  270  persons.42  Hospital  facilities  are  not  distributed  any  more 
equitably,  apparently,  than  are  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses.  In  some 
cases  the  lack  is  more  apparent  than  real;  some  counties  with  a  small 
population  may  not  need  a  hospital  if  one  is  available  in  an  adjoining 
county.  In  many  poor,  rural  counties,  however,  hospital  beds  are  far  from 
adequate,  if  not  entirely  lacking. 

New  requirements  in  standards  are  steadily  improving  the  quality  of 
hospital  service.  In  1906  the  American  Medical  Association  inaugurated 
its  hospital  register,  in  1914  it  established  a  list  of  hospitals  approved  for 
intern  training  and  in  1925  another  list  approved  for  residencies  in  special- 
ties. The  American  College  of  Surgeons  was  organized  in  1913  and  soon 
issued  a  list  of  hospitals  "approved  unconditionally. "  As  a  result  of  these 
measures  an  increasing  proportion  of  hospitals  are  getting  into  the  various 
approved  lists.  In  1931,  6,613  hospitals  had  been  admitted  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  register,  691  had  been  approved  for  intern  training 
and  372  had  been  approved  for  residencies  in  specialties;43  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  had  unconditionally  approved  1,931  hospitals.44  In 
scientific  equipment,  hospitals  are  constantly  improving.  In  the  eight 
years  1923-1931  the  number  of  those  having  clinical  laboratories  rose 
from  3,035  to  4,233  and  hospital  X-ray  departments  increased  from  2,841 
to  4,615.45 

Clinics.46 — In  addition  to  more  than  2,000  out-patient  departments 
attached  to  hospitals,  there  are  almost  4,000  clinics  operated  inde- 
pendently of  such  institutions.  Although  the  first  "dispensary"  was 
organized  in  1786,  in  1900 — 114  years  later — there  were  only  about  100 
such  agencies.  After  1910,  however,  the  movement  gained  momentum  and 
by  1930  the  total  number  of  clinics  had  grown  to  approximately  6,000. 
The  number  of  visits  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000,000  annually.47 

All  types  of  diseases  are  now  treated.  In  1796  the  Boston  Dispensary 
announced  that  "persons  suffering  from  the  venereal  diseases  or  from  the 

42  Peebles,  op.  cit.,  Table  21,  p.  91. 

43  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  William  D.  Cutter,  American  Medical  Association, 
July  5,  1932. 

44  Information  furnished  by  Malcolm  F.  MacEachern,  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
46  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2072. 

46  The  term  "clinic"  is  used  in  this  chapter  as  any  institution  receiving  ambulatory 
patients  for  diagnosis,  therapeutic  or  preventive  medical  service. 

47  Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-31;  also  Michael  M.  Davis,  Director  of  Medical  Services,  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  Chicago,  in  a  report  on  hospital  organization  for  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion; the  material  was  furnished  by  courtesy  in  advance  of  publication. 
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effects  of  alcohol"  were  excluded  "as  being  victims  of  their  own  sensual 
indulgences."48  Today  there  are  about  850  clinics  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  to  deal  with  the  venereal  diseases.  About  1,000  permanent 
clinics  are  operated  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  over  400  for 
mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Many  dental  colleges  have  for  some  time 
maintained  clinics  for  the  general  population,  particularly  those  of  low 
income.  Recently  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  dental  clinics  operated 
by  other  agencies,  until  in  1932  there  were  over  2,800  in  all.49 

Although  the  clinic  was  originally  intended  for  the  poor,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  available  to  patients  able  to  pay.  Many  clinics  are  better 
provided  with  scientific  equipment  than  are  the  offices  of  most  private 
practitioners.  Moreover,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  clinic  is  a  con- 
spicuous, readily  located  institution  and  therefore  attracts  many  who 
are  no  more  impressed  by  one  physician's  name  in  a  telephone  book  than 
by  another's,  and  who  have  no  well  informed  friends  to  turn  to  for  advice 
regarding  the  selection  of  a  doctor.  In  general  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  charge  nominal  fees  and  to  open  the  doors  of  "free  clinics"  to  "pay 
patients"  in  the  evening.  There  are  a  few  institutions  operating  as  "pay 
clinics"  whose  charges  cover  approximately  the  cost  of  operation.  This 
type  is  increasing  in  numbers. 

Pharmacists  and  Pharmacies. — In  the  early  days  pharmacists  obtained 
their  training  through  apprenticeships.  The  first  college  of  pharmacy 
was  established  in  1821.  At  present  there  are  69.  During  the  past  ten  years 
approximately  4,000  new  students  have  entered  annually.  The  number  of 
drug  stores  and  pharmacists  has  probably  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
population.  In  1931  there  were  about  60,000  drug  stores  with  115,000 
licensed  pharmacists,  about  17,000  assistant  pharmacists  and  approxi- 
mately! 60,000  persons  legally  recognized  as  apprentice  pharmacists. 
The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  drug 
stores  operated  by  national  and  sectional  chain  store  systems.  As  is 
clearly  pointed  out  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care,60  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  commercialization  of 
pharmacy.  This  trend  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  continued 
use  of  large  quantities  of  medicine,  to  be  discussed  later,  some  of  which 
are  worthless  and  some  of  which  do  positive  harm. 

Militant  Advances  in  the  Control  of  Specific  Diseases. — The  growth 
of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  has  resulted,  among  other 
developments,  in  an  increasing  popular  interest  in  health  and  in  the 
emergence  of  militant  campaigns  directed  toward  the  control  of  several 
of  the  more  serious  diseases.  Started  about  25  years  ago,  these  move- 

48  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

49  Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  A  Study  of  Dental  Clinics  in  the  United  States:  1930,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  7. 

60  Rorem  and  Fischelis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40,  41,  54,  53,  33,  75. 
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ments  have  enlisted  an  increasingly  large  number  of  workers  both 
professional  and  lay.  They  constitute  a  phenomenon  which,  if  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  has  at  least  developed  much  further  here  than  in  any 
other  country.  In  fact  these  movements  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  major 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  public  health  work.  Following  the 
discovery  by  Robert  Koch,  in  1882,  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus,  and  the 
demonstration  by  Edward  L.  Trudeau  of  the  curative  value  of  outdoor 
living  and  proper  regimen,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  was 
organized  in  1904.  Supported  by  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals  and  the  active 
participation  of  many  thousands  of  members,  this  organization  has 
assumed  the  leadership  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria, 
clinics,  open  air  schools  and  systematic  community  programs  for  the 
control  of  the  disease.  There  are  now  2,084  local  and  state  associations 
affiliated  with  the  national  organization.51 

The  program  for  combating  the  venereal  diseases  appears  to  have 
begun  about  1886  when  the  American  Purity  Alliance  was  organized. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  the  American  Vigilance 
Association  was  created  in  1912.  In  1910  a  new  organization  called  the 
American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene  was  formed  which  attacked  the 
problem  from  a  somewhat  more  scientific  point  of  view.  These  two  move- 
ments were  consolidated  in  1914.  Prior  to  this  date  a  few  state  and  local 
organizations,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Oregon  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  had  carried  on  educational  and  law  enforcement  cam- 
paigns. With  the  coming  of  the  World  War  the  movement  became 
definitely  militant.  "The  ravage  of  the  innocents  must  stop."  "As  secret, 
and  treacherous,  and  heartless  are  these  enemies  [syphilis  and  gonorrhea] 
as  is  the  submarine. "  "Begun  for  the  protection  of  the  young  men  in  the 
Army,  this  war  is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  public  health  authorities  of 
the  Nation  and  State  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  citizenship  .  .  . 
There  will  be  no  peace  conference  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  disease 
...  A  united  front  of  citizens  is  being  built  up  to  fight  the  war  to  a 
glorious  finish. "  With  the  passage  in  1918  of  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill  in 
Congress,  a  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  was  created  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  $4,200,000  became  available  for  the 
work  of  venereal  disease  control.  About  237  clinics  were  speedily  estab- 
lished; by  1931  the  number  had  increased  to  approximately  850  of  which 
512  reported  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  to  the  state 
departments  of  health.52  Various  legal  measures  were  inaugurated  for  the 
repression  of  prostitution.  Over  50,000,000  pamphlets  were  distributed 
and  numerous  educational  devices  were  utilized  in  1918  and  the  following 

61  Tuberculosis  Association  Directory,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York, 
1931,  p.  3. 

62  From  material  furnished  by  C.  C.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
July  5,  1932. 
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four  years.  At  the  present  time  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  is 
providing  national  leadership  in  this  movement  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
is  also  being  done  by  state  departments  of  health. 

The  mental  hygiene  movement  originated  in  the  publication  of  a 
book,  The  Mind  that  Found  Itself  by  Clifford  W.  Beers,53  a  layman  who  had 
suffered  a  painful  experience  in  a  badly  managed  mental  hospital  and  had 
then  recovered.  His  book  and  later  work  resulted  in  the  establishment  in 
1917  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Through  medical, 
educational  and  legal  measures,  it  has  been  effective  in  widespread 
progress.  The  movement  has  won  the  support  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  which  in  1930  made  plans  for  a  general  study  of  mental 
disease  and  its  prevention  and  for  a  study  of  mental  disease  hospitals; 
the  Association  has  also  advocated  psychiatric  service  in  criminal  courts 
and  prisons.  A  large  number  of  child  guidance  clinics  have  been  estab- 
lished and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.54  There  are  now  46  state  and 
local  organizations  in  the  mental  hygiene  field. 

For  combating  cancer,  heart  disease  and  blindness,  similar  national 
organizations  have  been  created,  and  affiliated  with  them  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  state  and  local  organizations.  The  American  Public  Health 
Association  has  assumed  effective  leadership  in  the  entire  public  health 
movement.  The  American  Child  Health  Association,  resulting  from  the 
consolidation  of  earlier  bodies,  has  been  especially  effective  in  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  important  health  problems  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. As  a  result,  the  child  health  movement  reached  a  high  peak  of 
popular  interest  when  in  November,  1930  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  was  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  some  3,300  persons  attending.55 

These  militant  campaigns,  together  with  other  important  movements 
and  measures  for  the  control  of  disease,  have  been  made  possible  partially 
through  the  generous  aid  of  a  number  of  foundations  or  funds.  Four 
or  five  relatively  obscure  foundations  were  created  prior  to  1900  and 
several  of  the  larger  ones  were  established  shortly  after  that  date.  The 
number  steadily  increased  until  in  1930  there  were  about  150  such  organi- 
zations,56 of  which  approximately  40  were  assisting  in  medical  and  health 
practice.  In  1930  these  agencies  contributed  a  total  of  approximately 
$18,627,000  to  this  work.57  The  principal  foundations  supporting  health 
and  medical  work  are  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  General  Education 

63  New  York,  1908. 
"  See  Chap.  XV. 

65  For  general  information  regarding  private  health  agencies  see  Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  412- 
420. 

66  American  Foundations  for  Social  Welfare,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  revised 
edition,  1930. 

57  American  Foundations  and  Their  Fields,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  New  York,  1931, 
p.  12. 
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Board,  the  Duke  Endowment,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund,  the  M.  and  L.  Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  The  latest  to  be  established  are  the  Children's  Foundation  of 
Michigan  and  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

Official  organizations  must  usually  limit  their  programs  to  activities 
the  value  of  which  is  well  established,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  funds  for  activities  in  new  fields.  Private  agencies,  not  so 
restricted,  are  more  flexible  and  are  able  to  work  productively  in  unex- 
plored fields  and  to  be  of  great  help  in  emergencies.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  private  health  agencies  supported  by 
private  subscriptions  and  by  foundations. 

Recent  Trends  Toward  More  Effective  Organization. — It  is  difficult 
to  describe  the  present  organization  of  medicine.  Not  only  has  the  United 
States  no  clearly  defined  system  of  medical  organization  but  there  is  not 
even  a  common  understanding  of  what  "medical  organization"  is.  In 
some  medical  literature  the  term  refers  to  the  organization  of  individuals 
into  groups  for  mutual  improvement,  such  as  medical  societies.  The 
fundamental  kind  of  organization,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  other 
fields,  may  be  defined  as  "the  systematic  union  of  individuals,  machinery 
and  techniques  into  a  body  or  unit  agency  whose  members  work  together 
for  the  economical  production  of  goods  or  services,  and  the  union  or 
coordination  of  agencies  into  a  system,  with  or  without  centralized 
control/'58 

There  is  little  organization  of  this  kind  in  American  medicine;  it  is 
primarily  individualistic.  But  in  the  health  department,  to  be  discussed 
later,  a  highly  effective  form  of  organized  services  is  to  be  observed  and  in 
the  hospital  and  clinic  and  a  few  other  institutions  there  is  to  be  found  a 
partial  degree  of  organization.  The  growth  of  organization  in  medicine  is 
shown  to  some  extent  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  physicians 
working  for  a  salary.  In  1929  about  15  percent  were  so  employed.59  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  significant  trends  toward  more  effective 
organization,  as  will  now  be  observed. 

Developments  among  Hospitals. — From  the  first,  auxiliary  services  in 
hospitals  have  been  organized — clinical  laboratories,  roentgen-ray  depart- 
ments, physical  therapy  work  and  the  services  of  anesthetists,  nurses  and 
other  auxiliary  personnel  have  been  brought  together  under  one  central 
administration  for  the  better  care  of  patients  and  for  greater  accuracy 
and  convenience  in  the  work  of  the  physicians.  In  addition,  most  hospitals 
in  providing  service  for  those  unable  to  meet  any  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
hospital  care  have  relied  upon  an  organized  medical  staff.  The  chief-of- 

58  Moore,  op.  tit.,  p.  20. 
69Leven,  op.  tit.,  Appendix  A. 
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staff,  with  his  assistants,  supervises  the  work  of  the  physicians  caring  for 
free  and  part  pay  patients  and  the  staff  as  a  whole  assumes  responsibility 
for  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.  For  private  patients,  however,  many 
voluntary  or  non-governmental  hospitals  still  serve  only  as  medical 
hotels.  The  individual  physician,  whether  a  member  of  the  regular  staff  or 
of  the  guest  or  courtesy  staff,  whose  patient  is  brought  to  such  a  hospi- 
tal, has  the  entire  medical  responsibility  for  his  care.  For  out-patients, 
over  2,000  hospitals  have  provided  well  organized  professional  care. 
Recently  a  few  hospitals  have  organized  their  staffs  for  the  care  of  all 
in-patients  as  well  as  out-patients,  including  those  who  pay. 

A  volunteer  hospital  in  Cooperstown,  New  York,  has  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  to  provide  for  the  people  of  the  community  all 
types  of  service — home  care,  ambulatory  care  and  hospital  care.  Fur- 
thermore, an  attempt  is  being  made  there  not  only  to  treat  the  people  for 
sickness  when  it  develops,  but  also,  through  a  program  of  periodic  exami- 
nations, to  prevent  sickness.  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  service,  a  plan  of 
periodic  payments  has  been  developed. 

Developments  among  Clinics. — From  the  beginning  clinics  have  pro- 
vided organized  professional  service.  In  general,  then,  the  increase  in 
clinics,  already  noted,  has  meant  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  organized 
medical  service.  The  development  of  the  private  group  clinic  is  of  special 
significance. 

Private  group  clinics  originated  with  the  Mayo  Clinic  established  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  in  1887.  They  have  had  their  greatest  growth, 
however,  since  the  World  War  and  many  were  undoubtedly  stimulated 
by  the  experience  of  physicians  in  the  army  and  navy.  These  clinics  are 
characterized  by  the  following  facts :  their  practitioners  use  many  facil- 
ities in  common;  all  or  most  of  the  practitioners  are  engaged  on  a  full 
time  basis;  complete  services  are  usually  offered  to  all  the  patients  ac- 
cepted by  the  clinic;  the  income  of  the  group  is  "pooled"  and  the  prac- 
titioners have  little  or  no  direct  financial  relationship  with  patients;  and 
as  far  as  non-medical  matters  are  concerned  the  clinics  are  administered 
by  business  men  rather  than  by  physicians.  There  are  now  about  150 
private  group  clinics  in  which  1,500  to  2,000  physicians  and  a  few  dentists 
are  engaged  in  medical  practice.  A  considerable  number  of  the  group 
clinics  own  and  operate  hospitals;  when  they  do  not,  their  physicians 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  direct  their  patients  to  specific  institutions. 
Of  42  clinic  groups  providing  data  on  the  subject  of  house  calls,  37  have 
definite  arrangements  by  which  members  of  the  staff  make  such  calls  and 
almost  all  of  these  provide  for  night  calls  when  necessary.  Thus,  there  is 
apparently  a  tendency,  at  least  among  some  group  clinics,  to  provide 
medical  service  increasingly  comprehensive  in  scope.60 

60  Rorem,  C.  Rufus,  Private  Group  Clinics,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1931,  pp.  17,  105,  24,  41. 
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A  large  venereal  disease  clinic  in  Chicago,  known  as  the  Public  Health 
Institute,  was  established  about  1920,  and  through  the  use  of  large  news- 
paper advertisements,  has  attracted  many  thousands  of  patients  whom 
it  treats  on  virtually  a  cost  basis.  It  now  maintains  three  branches,  a 
laboratory  and  a  research  department.  In  one  of  the  buildings  60  patients 
can  be  handled  simultaneously.  It  has  shown  that  important  economies 
can  be  effected  through  organization.61 

The  Growth  of  Industrial  Medical  Service. — Beginning  with  the  first 
aid  kit,  the  first  aid  station  with  a  nurse,  and  the  physical  examination, 
industrial  medical  service  has  rapidly  developed  during  the  past  20  or 
30  years  to  include  the  operation  in  industries  of  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  equipped  medical  departments.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  1923  made  information  avail- 
able regarding  the  service  provided  by  501 62  establishments  employing 
265  full  time  physicians,  356  part  time  physicians  and  773  on  call,  to- 
gether with  about  1,700  dentists,  nurses  and  assistants.  But  this  list  was 
far  from  being  complete.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  alone,  at 
the  end  of  1925,  employed  233  company  surgeons,  physicians  and  interns, 
117  "outside  surgeons"  on  a  salary,  251  nurses  including  those  in  training, 
62  visiting  nurses  and  40  sanitary  inspectors.63  A  survey  of  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board  in  1930  showed  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  estab- 
lishments conducting  medical  work,  especially  among  plants  employing 
fewer  than  1,000  workers  or  even  fewer  than  500.  As  statistical  data  on 
accident  frequency  have  become  available  to  industries,  it  has  been 
learned  that  there  are  more  accidents  per  worker  in  smaller  than  in  larger 
establishments;  efforts  to  reduce  accident  costs  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  medical  service.  The  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
has  also  tended  toward  the  development  of  medical  services  in  smaller 
plants  as  well  as  in  larger.64  The  degree  of  completeness  of  the  service 
provided  in  industrial  establishments  varies  greatly.  There  has  been  a 
trend,  however,  toward  increasingly  complete  service — ambulatory  care, 
home  care  and  hospitalization — and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  provide  not  only  for  the  worker  but  for  members  of 
his  family  as  well.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  in  1931  and 
1932  had  in  progress  an  important  survey,  not  yet  published,  which 
indicated  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  industrial  medical  services 
were  providing  care  not  only  to  their  workers  but  to  the  workers'  depend- 

61  Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  233-235. 

62  Press  Release  for  April  6,  1925,  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York.  A  more  detailed  report  was  issued  in  1926  under  the  title  Medical  Care  of 
Industrial  Workers. 

63  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Bulletin  No.  11,  from  list  on  inside  cover. 

64  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Medical  Supervision  and  Service  in  Industry, 
New  York,  1931,  p.  99. 
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ents  in  addition.  It  appeared,  furthermore,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  various  persons — men,  women  and  children — were  eligible  to 
receive  fairly  complete  service.  Doubtless  the  depression  beginning  in 
1929  has  resulted  in  curtailment. 

Some  industrial  medical  services  are  under  the  auspices  of  employees' 
mutual  benefit  associations  and  some  are  activities  of  the  industry  itself; 
most  kinds  are  jointly  financed  by  the  employer  and  employees.  Although 
some  industries  have  provided  medical  care  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  in  other  places  the  care  has  been  of  better 
quality  than  wage  earning  people  commonly  receive.  Because  the  service 
is  supported  by  regular  and  periodic  payments  from  employer  and  em- 
ployee, it  has  involved  no  crushing  financial  burden  on  patients  afflicted 
with  serious  illnesses.  Moreover,  the  detection  of  early  symptoms  of 
disease,  educational  measures  and  the  use  of  examinations  has  doubtless 
resulted  in  the  prevention  of  a  great  deal  of  sickness.  Industrial  medical 
service  provides  an  application  of  the  insurance  principle  without  any 
substantial  use  of  funds  for  the  overhead  costs  of  insurance.  The  average 
cost  of  the  service  in  447  plants  in  1924  varied  from  $4.30  per  person  in 
large  plants  to  $7.53  in  small  plants.65 

The  Growth  of  University  Health  Service.™ — University  health  services 
originated,  as  far  as  is  known,  when  Amherst  College  inaugurated  a 
department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  1860  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  doctor  of  medicine.  The  movement  thus  started  grew  and  in 
1931,  there  were  student  health  facilities  of  varying  degrees  of  complete- 
ness in  150  to  400  universities  and  colleges.  This  type  of  health  service  has 
been  expanding  in  recent  years,  and  in  some  institutions  includes  the  pre- 
vention of  physical  and  mental  disease,  the  care  of  ailments  of  body  and 
mind,  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  supervision  of 
physical  play  and  activity — all  as  part  of  a  single,  balanced  program. 
The  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  in  six  large  university  health 
services  studied  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  ranged 
from  $25,000  to  $560,000  with  an  average  of  approximately  $260,000. 
Ignoring  two  somewhat  atypical  cases,  the  annual  budgets  for  current 
costs  approximate  $9  to  $12  per  student.  Student  health  services  have 
demonstrated  that  important  economies  can  be  achieved  in  organized 
medical  service.67 

The  Development  of  the  Community  Health  Center  Idea. — When  the 
various  medical  and  health  services  of  a  large  community  are  scattered, 
there  are  likely  to  be  difficulties — unnecessary  expense,  duplication  of 
effort  and  overlapping  of  services,  even  to  the  extent  that  several  physi- 

65  Rector,  F.  L.,  "Report  Cost  of  Industrial  Plants'  Health  Service,"  Nation's  Health 
(Modern  Hospital  Publishing  Company,  Chicago),  October,  1925,  vol.  7,  p.  666. 

66  See  also  Chap.  VII. 

67  Griswold,  Don  M.,  and  Spicer,  Hazel  I.,  University  Student  Health  Services,  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  to  be  published  in  1932. 
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cians  and  nurses  may  deal  with  the  same  family  at  the  same  time.  An 
appreciation  of  these  difficulties  has  brought  about  numerous  and  varied 
attempts  to  bring  together  and  to  coordinate  under  one  roof  the  various 
health  agencies  of  a  community,  both  private  and  public.  The  term 
"health  center"  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  1912  when  a  group  of 
private  health  and  welfare  agencies  came  together  in  Pittsburgh  to  combat 
tuberculosis  and  a  similar  group  joined  hands  in  Philadelphia  to  promote 
the  health  of  children.  Two  or  three  years  later  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  established  a  health  center  in  the  lower  east  side. 
Similar  efforts  followed  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Boston.  While  in  1917 
there  were  only  approximately  a  dozen  health  centers  in  the  United 
States,  the  number  had  increased  to  72  by  1919,  to  almost  400  by  the  end 
of  1920,  and  to  approximately  1,000  by  1927.  A  large  number  were  due  to 
the  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Interest  appears  to  have  been 
greatest  in  1920;  in  a  bibliography  on  health  centers  subsequently  pub- 
lished, 50  out  of  100  articles  appeared  during  that  year.  Although  there  is 
no  central  agency  to  record  the  developments  of  this  movement,  appar- 
ently the  growth  of  this  particular  type  of  health  center  has  subsided  in 
recent  years.68 

In  a  well  developed  health  center  of  this  more  recent  period  one  would 
probably  find  the  Red  Cross,  the  visiting  nurse  society,  the  child  welfare 
organization,  the  anti-tuberculosis  society,  a  branch  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  committees  dealing  with  crippled  children  and  heart  disease, 
mental  and  social  agencies,  a  maternity  service  and  perhaps  a  branch  of 
the  local  health  department.  Private  medical  practitioners,  dentists  and 
private  duty  nurses  have  not  been  brought  into  the  picture;  neither  has 
there  been,  apparently,  a  direct  connection  with  the  hospitals  of  the 
city. 

The  concept  of  a  health  center  appears  to  be  so  alluring  that  the  term 
has  been  appropriated  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  essential  idea  of 
bringing  various  services  together  in  one  place.  For  instance,  "rural 
health  centers"  for  maternity  and  infancy  work  have  been  established, 
with  the  aid  of  federal  funds,  by  some  of  the  state  departments  of  health. 
The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Medical  Society  of  California  adopted 
resolutions  at  a  meeting  in  1922  declaring  "that  the  office  of  each  of  its 
4,000  members  throughout  the  State  is  a  'health  center*  of  the  kind  that 
means  the  best  medicine  and  public  health  advice  that  physicians  can 
give  .  .  .  "69 

68  Moore,  H.  H.,  Public  Health  in  the  United  States,  New  York  and  London,  1923,  pp. 
295-302;  also  Haven  Emerson,  "Health  Centers,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  New 
York,  1932,  vol.  VII,  pp.  287-289. 

69  From  a  letter  of  April  3,  1925  to  the  author  with  copy  of  resolutions  and  "Social  and 
Economic  Record"  blank  from  Emma  W.  Pope,  Secretary,  California  Medical  Association, 
San  Francisco. 
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For  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  research,  the  "medical  center" 
has  emerged  in  recent  years.  The  outstanding  example  is  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  which  comprises  the  medical  school  and 
several  hospitals — 15  to  20  buildings  in  all.  The  tendency  to  bring  into 
close  physical  proximity  a  medical  school  and  a  number  of  hospitals 
appears  to  be  an  important  development  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
better  teaching  and  research  facilities.  Obviously,  however,  it  does  not 
represent  primarily  an  effort  to  provide  better  coordinated  service  to  the 
people. 

A  health  center  plan  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  medi- 
cal and  health  services  of  rural  districts  was  worked  out  by  Hermann  M. 
Biggs,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  pro- 
posed to  the  legislature  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  1920.  He  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  county  health  units  with  full  time  health 
officers,  consultant  and  laboratory  service,  hospital  care  and  home  nurs- 
ing. "Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country,"  Modern 
Medicine  observed  editorially,  "has  so  far-reaching  a  measure  been  pro- 
posed by  responsible  author  it  ities."  The  bill  covering  this  plan  considered 
hospital  service  first.  New  buildings  or  existing  institutions  might  be 
utilized;  clinics  for  out-patients  were  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  center; 
laboratories  were  to  provide  service  free  or  at  moderate  charge  to  all 
physicians;  there  was  to  be  a  whole  time  health  officer  when  possible,  as 
well  as  public  health  nursing  and  school  medical  inspection  for  all  parts 
of  the  district;  finally,  the  health  center  was  to  serve  as  the  headquarters 
of  all  persons  and  organizations  having  to  do  with  the  control  of  disease 
and  the  promotion  of  health.  The  state  was  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment,  with  certain  limitations,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  for  the  care  of  free  patients.  These  health  centers  were  to 
be  established  only  when  local  authorities  so  decided.  The  legislature 
failed  by  a  narrow  margin  to  pass  the  bill;  it  had  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  the  medical  profession.  Three  years  later,  however,  a  considerably 
modified  law  was  enacted  which  provides  state  funds  for  the  development 
of  public  health  nursing,  laboratory  service  and,  in  a  few  instances,  rural 
hospitals.  The  death  of  Biggs,  the  opposition  of  the  medical  profession 
and  legislative  economy  have  been  among  the  causes  which  probably  have 
prevented  the  development  of  the  original  plan.70 

The  Growth  of  Governmental  Participation. — The  rapid  progress  of 
science  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  participation  in  health  and  medical 
practice  of  scientifically  trained  persons  who  are  less  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  than  they  are  in  bringing  about  the  prevention 

70  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213-217;  also  Howard 
W.  Green,  Health  Councils,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Miscellaneous  Con- 
tribution no.  12,  Washington,  1932. 
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and  cure  of  disease  in  the  most  socially  effective  manner.  Thus  while 
trends  are  to  be  observed  in  private  practice  toward  a  more  effective 
organization  of  medical  services,  a  more  noticeable  phenomenon  is  the 
growth  of  governmental  participation  in  health  and  medical  work  during 
the  past  two  decades.  The  functions  of  official  health  agencies  have 
increased  in  kind  and  in  volume;  more  particularly,  there  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous growth  in  clinics  and  hospitals  conducted  by  health  departments 
and  other  governmental  agencies.71  These  and  other  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  governmental  participation  in  the  field  of  medicine  will  now  be 
briefly  reviewed. 

Official  Health  Agencies. — In  the  federal  government  there  are  some 
25  agencies  dealing  with  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  public  health,  the 
Public  Health  Service  being  the  largest.  Its  activities,  including  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
without,  the  prevention  of  the  interstate  spread  of  disease,  the  control  of 
the  manufacture  of  biological  products  and  an  extensive  program  of 
scientific  research,  have  steadily  grown,  particularly  since  the  World  War. 
In  1918  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  was  created  and  in  1929  the 
Narcotics  Division;  the  latter  was  enlarged  in  scope  in  1930  and  became 
the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  While  the  activities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  1910  required  a  budget  of  only  $2,000,000,  its  work  has  so 
increased  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1932-1933,  the  budget  was  $13,730,261. 72 
The  Children's  Bureau  is  authorized  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children,  such  as  infant  mortality, 
the  birth  rate  and  the  diseases  of  children.  The  growth  in  the  volume  of 
its  work  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  yearly  expenditures  from  $25,640  in 
1912-1913,  when  the  Bureau  was  established,  to  $395,500  in  1931-1932.73 

The  state  department  of  health74  is  given  control  of  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  state  by  the  laws  of  most  commonwealths,  although  in  some 
instances  a  higher  degree  of  central  control  is  observed  than  in  others.75 
For  several  decades  the  various  state  departments  of  health  have  been 
doing  increasingly  effective  work  in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  the  control  of  the  water  supply,  the  dis- 
semination of  information  regarding  disease  and  in  the  discharge  of  similar 
functions.  Since  incorporated  cities  assume  the  responsibility  for  much  of 
this  work  in  their  own  territory,  the  activity  of  the  state  departments  of 
health  is  confined  largely  to  towns  and  rural  districts.  While  in  such  com- 

71  For  public  health  expenditures,  see  Chaps.  XXIV  and  XXV. 

72  From  material  furnished  the  author  by  C.  C.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  July  5,  1932.  In  this  amount  is  included  $1,611,000  for  relief  in  drought  areas. 

73  From  information  furnished  the  author  by  KatherineLenroot,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  July  6,  1932. 

74  Based  in  general  on  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  op.  cit., 
Appendix  13,  pp.  473-478. 

75  On  state  supervision  over  public  health,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 
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munities  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  local 
supervision,  in  many  commonwealths,  especially  in  the  south,  the  state 
boards  of  health  have  done  an  enormous  amount  of  effective  work.  An 
outstanding  development  of  the  past  two  decades  was  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  state  health  department  leadership  in  the  national  program  for 
combating  the  venereal  diseases  during  the  World  War.  The  state  health 
departments  have  also  been  increasingly  active  and  useful  in  the  conduct 
of  diagnostic  laboratory  work.  Measured  by  per  capita  expenditures  per 
year,  the  work  of  state  health  departments  has  increased  from  an  average 
of  less  than  4  cents  per  person  in  41  states  in  1915  to  an  average  of  nearly 
12  cents  in  48  states  in  1930.76 

In  county  health  work  is  to  be  found  the  most  striking  developments  of 
the  past  two  decades.  An  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  who,  as  a 
boy,  lived  in  a  rural  community  some  40  years  ago,  describes  the  condi- 
tions then  existing:  the  windows  of  the  school  room  were  kept  tightly 
closed  in  winter;  expectoration  on  the  floor  and  stove  was  a  frequent 
indoor  amusement;  water  was  obtained  from  an  unkempt  spring  or  an 
open  well  exposed  to  pollution  from  a  nearby  privy  and  was  brought  to 
the  school  in  an  open  pail,  and  all  the  pupils  used  the  same  tin  dipper. 
In  1910  conditions  comparable  to  these  were  still  to  be  observed  in  many 
rural  schools  of  the  United  States.  There  were  no  county  health  depart- 
ments employing  a  medical  officer  on  a  whole  time  basis.  At  that  time 
Yakima  County,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  had  a  typhoid  fever  rate 
three  times  as  high  as  the  average  rate  for  the  United  States.  In  1911  a 
county  health  officer  was  employed  and  during  the  following  three  years 
not  a  death  from  typhoid  fever  of  local  origin  occurred.  With  the  aid  of 
subsidies  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  state  departments  of  health,  county  health  work  has  grown,  particu- 
larly since  the  drought  of  1930,  until  in  1931,  524  of  the  2,850  counties 
wholly  or  partly  rural  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  health  departments 
employing  whole  time  county  health  officers.77  These  health  departments, 
however,  are  far  from  able  to  provide  all  the  service  the  people  need. 
Recently  in  a  very  few  counties  attempts  have  been  made,  with  the  aid 
of  two  or  three  of  the  foundations,  to  carry  on  programs  of  adequate 
health  service. 

Municipal  health  departments,78  deriving  their  powers  from  the  state, 
have  steadily  developed  in  effectiveness.  In  some  of  the  largest  cities  these 
departments  now  employ  several  hundred  persons — in  New  York  City 
approximately  3,000  on  a  whole  time  or  a  part  time  basis.  Perhaps  the 

76  See  also  Chap.  XXV. 

77Lumsden,  L.  L.,  "Rural  Hygiene,"  Public  Health  Reports,  November  7,  1919,  vol. 
XXXIV,  pp.  2518-2538. 

78  Based  in  general  on  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  op.  cit., 
Appendix  13,  pp.  478-481. 
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most  significant  development  in  recent  years  has  been  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  health  department  procedure.  Schedules  for  the  appraisal 
of  community  health  practice  have  been  prepared  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  They  involve  a  plan  of  self-appraisal  by  the  health 
officer  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  health  department  and  by  other 
agencies  and  persons  of  the  community.  The  appraisal  is  based  not  on 
money  expended  and  personnel  employed,  which  indicate  resources 
rather  than  performance,  nor  on  mortality  rates,  which  are  affected  by 
so  many  environmental  and  biological  factors  that  comparison  between 
communities  is  misleading.  The  object  of  the  appraisal  is  to  measure 
immediate  results  attained — statistics  properly  secured  and  analyzed, 
laboratory  tests  performed  and  tuberculosis  cases  hospitalized — with  the 
confidence  that  such  results  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
public  health  work,  the  conservation  of  human  life  and  efficiency.  The 
number  of  cities  with  more  than  10,000  population  employing  health 
officers  on  a  whole  time  basis  increased  until  in  1925  there  were  335  and  in 
1931  514  such  executives.79  In  1920  a  majority  of  health  departments  in  81 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  spent  from  40  cents  to  $1.05  per  capita, 
the  latter  amount  being  the  highest  expended  by  any  city.80  In  1929  the 
expenditures  apparently  had  increased;  cities  of  70,000  population  and 
over  were  then  spending  various  amounts  ranging  up  to  $1.53  per  capita.81 
Governmental  Diagnostic  Laboratories. — The  first  state  diagnostic 
laboratory  was  established  in  1894  by  Rhode  Island.  By  1915  all  but  two 
of  the  states  had  installed  laboratory  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  public  health.82  To  expedite  diagnostic  service,  branch 
laboratories  had  been  established  in  9  states  by  1915,  when  there  were  24 
such  branches.  By  1925  the  number  had  increased  to  85  in  22  states;  in 
1930  there  were  88.  Most  of  the  branch  laboratories  are  financed  by  the 
state  health  departments  but  in  a  few  states  by  the  universities.83  A 
rapid  growth  in  personnel  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1915  these 
laboratories  employed  157  workers,  in  1925,  650  and  in  1930  over  700. 
Although  many  of  the  laboratory  staff  members  are  employed  on  a 
part  time  basis,  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
whole  time  workers.  In  1925,  35  states  employed  whole  time  directors  of 
laboratories  and  in  1930,  40  states.84 

79  Public  Health  Reports,  July  3,  1925,  vol.  40,  pp.  1423,  1434;  December  4, 1931,  vol.  46, 
pp. 2921-2937. 

80  "Expenditures  of  Health  Departments,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  June, 
1923,  vol.  XIII,  pp.  446,  447;  also  January,  1922,  vol.  XII,  p.  13. 

81  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Public  Health  Organization, 
II  A,  New  York,  1932,  p.  35. 

82  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Public  Health  Bulletin  no.  184  (revised  edition,  April, 
1932),  p.  89. 

83  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

84  Ibid.,  1929,  p.  83;  also  revised  edition,  April,  1932,  p.  92. 
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While  originally  established  for  the  diagnosis  of  communicable  diseases, 
which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  state  laboratories, 
the  scope  has  been  extended  to  include  the  routine  examinations,  both 
biological  and  chemical,  of  milk  and  the  water  supply.  In  several  states 
special  laboratories  have  been  established  for  the  inspection  of  foods  and 
drugs  and  for  other  sanitary  and  hygienic  purposes.  Massachusetts  also 
has  a  cancer  laboratory  and  a  special  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of 
biologicals.  Thirty-five  of  the  state  laboratories  in  1925  and  47  in  1930 
reported  that  they  made  no  charges  for  diagnostic  services.85 

Municipalities  as  well  as  states  carry  on  diagnostic  laboratory  work — 
among  100  cities  surveyed  in  1923,  89  did  so.  Examinations  were  made  in 
all  or  a  part  of  these  cities  for  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  gonor- 
rhea, malaria  and  rabies,  in  addition  to  water  and  milk  tests.  The  examina- 
tions are  made  without  charge  to  the  physicians  submitting  the  speci- 
mens, and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  made  by  the  municipality  in 
quantities  at  costs  considerably  less  than  the  usual  charge  by  private 
laboratories.86 

The  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Biologicals. — The  first  state 
laboratory  for  the  production  of  vaccines  was  established  in  Minnesota  in 
1890.  In  1894  Massachusetts  undertook  the  purchase  and  manufacture 
of  diphtheria  antitoxin,87  and  in  1925  had  a  laboratory  engaged  entirely 
in  the  production  of  biologicals.  In  1925  all  but  13  states  distributed 
biologicals;  in  1929  only  7  states  were  without  provision  for  their  distribu- 
tion. During  this  four  year  period,  fewer  states  furnished  all  biologicals 
free,  and  more  states  furnished  only  certain  ones  free.  In  1925,  7  different 
kinds  of  products  classified  as  biologicals  were  supplied  by  35  states  of 
which  19  manufactured  one  or  more  and  purchased  the  rest;  in  1929, 
21  states  manufactured  one  or  more.  Two  state  laboratories  were  to  add 
to  their  manufacturing  program  in  1929-1 930.88 

The  distribution  of  free  biological  products  was  provided  by  the 
State  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  through  300  stations  and  200  sub- 
stations to  residents  "unable  to  procure  the  remedy,  or  to  whom  the 
purchase  of  it  would  be  a  hardship."  The  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Health  at  that  time  distributed  diphtheria  and  tetanus  antitoxin 
through  730  stations,  principally  drug  stores,  and  some  20  or  more  other 
products  directly  from  the  state  capitol.  Six  biologicals  were  then  supplied 
free  of  charge  to  the  medical  profession  for  the  use  of  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  their  financial  circumstances. 

Governmental  Clinics. — The  first  and  second  periods  of  the  public 
health  movement,  in  which  environmental  sanitation  and  the  application 

85  Ibid.,  revised  edition,  April,  1932,  pp.  95,  96,  97. 

86  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  op.  cit.,  pp.  480-481. 

87  Public  Health  Bulletin  no.  184,  op.  cit.,  revised  edition,  April,  1932,  p.  89. 

88  Ibid.,  1929,  pp.  94-96;  revised  edition,  1932,  pp.  102-105. 
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of  bacteriology,  respectively,  were  emphasized,  have  been  followed  since 
about  1905  by  a  new  period  in  which  the  education  of  the  individual  in 
personal  hygiene  appears  to  be  the  keynote.  In  the  development  of  this 
educational  program  an  elaborate  technique  of  educational  measures  has 
come  into  being  and  in  addition  various  types  of  preventive  clinics;  the 
tuberculosis  clinic,  for  instance,  was  inaugurated  primarily  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  and  its  detection  in  early  stages.  Then  during  the 
World  War  the  venereal  disease  clinic  was  established  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, with  the  result  that  the  work  of  health  department  clinics  now 
includes  treatment  as  well  as  prevention.  While  these  various  types 
of  clinics  have  been  operated  both  by  private  and  public  health  agencies, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  proportion  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  public  health  department. 

Local  health  departments  have  established  various  kinds  of  clinics. 
The  first  tuberculosis  clinic  to  be  established  by  a  local  health  department 
was  founded  in  1904.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  number, 
although  the  total  at  present  is  not  known,  there  being  no  central  agency 
to  which  such  data  are  reported.  In  1928  there  were  approximately 
1,000  "permanent"  clinics  and  in  addition  about  2,600  "occasional" 
diagnostic  or  itinerant  clinics.89  In  many  instances  these  clinics  are 
maintained  by  health  departments,  local  tuberculosis  associations  and 
sometimes  by  both  agencies  on  a  cooperative  plan.  Probably  the  propor- 
tion maintained  by  governmental  agencies  is  increasing.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  tuberculosis  clinics  are  available  to  all  who  apply,  regardless 
of  their  capacity  to  pay.  Venereal  disease  clinics  were  in  evidence  in 
only  a  few  scattered  communities  before  the  World  War.  Then,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  Act,  federal  subsidies  were  made 
available  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  approximately  237 
such  clinics  during  the  next  12  to  18  months.  As  already  observed,  they 
have  increased  in  number  until  in  1931  there  were  about  850.  Information 
is  not  available  indicating  what  proportion  of  these  850  clinics  is 
operated  under  private  and  official  auspices;  but  of  449  clinics  reporting 
to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  1927,  308  were  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  state,  municipal  and  county  health  departments, 
104  under  the  auspices  of  hospitals  and  37  "otherwise."  While  presumably 
free  treatment  is  available  in  all  or  many  of  these  clinics,  in  perhaps 
half  of  them  a  fee  is  accepted  from  patients  able  to  pay.90 

The  various  state  governments,  through  their  mental  disease  hospitals 
and  other  agencies,  have  begun  in  recent  years  the  operation  of  statewide 
psychiatric  clinics.  This  movement  has  been  observed  in  Pennsylvania, 

89  Statistical  data  obtained  from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  Kendall  Emerson,  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York,  July  7,  1932. 

90  From  information  furnished  the  author  by  C.  C.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  July  5,  1932. 
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Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York  and  Ohio.91  A  movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  state  orthopedic  clinics  has  also  emerged. 
Diagnostic  service  and  simpler  forms  of  treatment  are  provided.  This 
interesting  development  has  been  observed  in  New  York,  North  Carolina 
and  Vermont.92 

Governmental  Hospitals. — While  governmental  clinics  have  in  the  main 
provided  service  to  patients  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay,  most 
governmental  hospitals  in  the  past  have  admitted  only  indigents — 
with  the  exception  that  local  governments  usually  have  provision  for 
contagious  disease  and  emergency  patients  regardless  of  economic  status. 

For  many  years  municipal  hospitals  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
served  only  the  poor.  During  the  last  two  decades,  however,  a  few 
municipal  hospitals  have  begun  to  give  service  to  those  who  can  pay. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  after  a  serious  scarlet  fever  epidemic,  established  in 
1909  a  municipal  hospital  which  has  steadily  grown  until  it  now  has  some 
900  beds.  It  cost  approximately  $4,000,000.  All  sick  persons  are  admitted, 
regardless  of  their  economic  standing  and  those  able  to  pay  do  so.93 
In  Indianapolis  there  is  a  municipal  hospital  which  a  few  years  ago 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  379  patients  of  which  25  percent  were 
admitted  on  a  full  pay  or  part  pay  basis.94  Tuberculosis  hospitals  were 
operated  by  municipal  health  departments  in  1920-1921  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City  (Missouri),  Washington  and  eleven  other 
large  cities  surveyed  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association.95 

County  governments  have  shown  a  greater  interest  in  establishing 
hospitals  for  general  community  use.  In  1909  the  Iowa  legislature 
passed  a  law  authorizing  counties  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing hospitals  for  all  the  people.  During  the  ten  years  following  similar  laws 
were  passed  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Montana  and 
Vermont.  Texas  adopted  a  law  in  1913  making  it  mandatory  for  counties 
of  more  than  20,000  population  to  levy  taxes  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  general  hospitals;  smaller  counties  were  permitted  by  the 

91  Jackson,  J.  Allen,  and  Pike,  Horace  Victor,  "An  Analysis  of  Seven  Hundred  Cases  of 
Mental  Disorder  and  Mental  Defect,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  April 
5,  1924,  vol.  LXXXII,  pp.  1098-1103;  also  Directory  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children  in  the 
United  States,  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  New  York,  1925, 
pp.  73-95. 

92  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  Mrs.  Edith  R.  Solenberger,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  April  1,  1926;  also  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September 
20,  1924,  vol.  LXXXIII,  p.  928. 

93  Modern  Hospital,  October,  1924,  vol.  23,  Convention  Supplement,  pp.  65-69. 

94  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  C.  A.  Nafe,  January  11,  1926.  See  Nafe,  C.  A., 
"  Costs  in  a  Municipal  Hospital."  Hospital  Management,  March,  1924,  vol.  17,  p.  60. 

96  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Department 
Practice,  Public  Health  Bulletin  no.  136,  1923,  p.  93. 
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law  to  join  with  other  counties  for  the  purpose.96  The  Hospital  Com- 
mission of  Alameda  County,  California,  has  provided  for  its  population 
not  one,  but  a  group  of  institutions  consisting  of  a  large  centrally  located 
hospital  for  acute  cases,  nine  health  centers  in  the  principal  towns,  a 
county  home  for  chronic,  aged  and  convalescent  patients — with  gardens 
and  workshops  where  those  who  are  able  may  earn  a  part  of  their  main- 
tenance— a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  the  foothills  and  a  tuberculosis 
preventorium  for  children.97  County  tuberculosis  hospitals  have  increased 
more  rapidly  in  number  than  have  county  general  hospitals.  In  26  of 
the  41  states  reporting  in  1923  there  were  approximately  175  county 
tuberculosis  institutions,  including  tuberculosis  wards  in  general  county 
hospitals.98  In  1931,  in  30  of  the  48  states  reporting,  there  were  209  such 
institutions.99  While  most  of  these  sanatoria  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished primarily  for  indigent  patients,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  admit  those  willing  to  pay. 

In  both  county  and  municipal  hospitals  the  number  of  beds  has 
increased  during  recent  years.  In  1923  there  were  64,599  beds  in  city 
hospitals,  46,571  beds  in  county  hospitals  and  4,701  beds  in  hospitals 
maintained  jointly  by  city  and  county.  By  1931  the  beds  in  city  hospitals 
had  decreased  to  61,351  but  the  beds  in  county  hospitals  had  increased  to 
77,373;  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  beds  maintained  by  both 
city  and  county  governments,  the  figure  for  1931  being  14,348. 10° 

State  governments  have  maintained  hospitals  for  many  years,  particu- 
larly for  mental  disease  patients.  In  recent  years  they  have  spent  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  institutions 
for  the  mentally  diseased,  tuberculous,  blind,  deaf,  and  mute.  State 
mental  hospitals  are  increasingly  disposed  to  accept  all  classes  of  patients 
regardless  of  their  economic  status;  furthermore,  the  quality  of  service 
is  improving,  so  that  some  state  institutions  now  provide  as  high  a  grade 
of  service  as  that  in  private  hospitals.101  In  1927  there  were  373,364  beds 
in  mental  disease  hospitals  (a  large  majority  of  which  are  maintained  by 
state  governments);  by  1931  there  were  451,245  beds.102  Tuberculosis 

96  Meyer,  Ernst  C.,  "Hospital  Service  in  Rural  Communities,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  May  17,  1919,  vol.  LXXII,  p.  1460. 

97  Brodorick,  R.  G.,  "The  Relationship  of  the  Community  to  the  County  or  Tax- 
Supported  Hospitals,"  Modern  Hospital,  November,  1925,  vol.  25,  p.  388. 

98  Bosworth,  R.,  "State  Subsidies  for  Maintenance  of  County  Sanatoriums,"  Nation's 
Health,  December,  1923,  vol.  5,  pp.  879,  880,  930;  also  letters  to  the  author  from  Dr.  Bos- 
worth,  December  23,  1925  and  March  1,  1926. 

99  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  Kendall  Emerson,  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, New  York,  July  11,  1932. 

100  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2072. 

101  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  George  K.  Pratt,  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  New  York,  January  20,  1926. 

102  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  March  24,  1928,  vol.  XC,  p.  912;  June 
11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2070. 
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hospitals  have  been  operated  by  the  states  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1926, 
35  states  maintained  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  of  which  22  provided  hospital 
treatment  for  only  those  persons  who  could  pay,  with  or  without  financial 
aid,  all  or  part  of  the  cost.103  Thus,  particularly  in  this  field,  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  for  governmental  institutions  to  treat  pay  patients. 
The  most  recent  development  in  the  provision  of  hospital  care  by  state 
governments  is  the  establishment  of  orthopedic  hospitals.  Minnesota 
has  a  modern  institution  of  200  beds  valued  at  approximately  $345,000 
which  is  used  for  this  purpose.104  State  care  of  crippled  children  is  provided 
also  in  California,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Massachusetts  institutions  accept  children  whose  parents  can  pay,  as 
well  as  those  whose  care  is  paid  for  by  the  commonwealth  or  town  from 
which  they  come.105  The  total  number  of  hospital  beds  maintained  by 
state  governments  has  increased  from  302,208  in  1923  to  419,282  in 
1931.106 

The  federal  government  has  long  given  hospital  care,  through  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  branches  of  the  government,  to  men  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  coast  guard,  and  to  soldiers,  sailors  and  others. 
Immediately  after  the  World  War  it  became  necessary  for  the  government 
to  provide  care  for  a  large  number  of  disabled  men.  The  original  plan 
of  the  government  was  to  assume  responsibility  only  for  those  veterans 
whose  diseases  or  injuries  occurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  World  War 
Veterans'  Act  of  1924  provides,  however,  for  the  medical  care  of  all 
honorably  discharged  service  men.  The  additional  expense  thus  incurred 
during  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  new  act  was  estimated  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  be  approximately  $5,000,000.  At  its 
annual  meeting  in  1925,  the  Association  went  on  record  as  disapproving 
this  extension  of  government  care  for  veterans.  In  1929,  $15,000,000  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  additional  hospital,  domiciliary  and  out- 
patient facilities  for  persons  entitled  to  hospitalization  under  the  1924 
Act.107  It  has  recently  been  estimated  that,  on  the  basis  of  present  prac- 
tice, the  peak  of  the  load  on  the  government  for  hospital  care  of  veterans 
would  be  reached  in  1950,  when  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  the 

103  A  Directory  of  Sanatoria,  Hospitals,  etc.  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York,  1926. 

104  Chatterton,  Carl  C.,  "State  Institutions  for  Indigent  Crippled  Children,"  Nation's 
Health,  October  1923,  vol.  5,  pp.  688-690,  748. 

IDS  From  letters  to  the  author  from  Mrs.  Edith  R.  Solenberger,  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1,  1926  and  July  15,  1927. 

106  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2064; 
also  March  30,  1929,  vol.  XCII,  p.  1046. 

107  U.  S.  Veteran's  Bureau,  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  1924,  pp.  657,  658;  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  January  23,  1926,  vol.  LXXXVI,  p.  279;  May  30, 
1925,  vol.  LXXXIV,  pp.  1662,  1663;  and  June  6,  1925,  vol.  LXXXV,  p.  1737. 
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government  to  spend  $123,000,000  per  year  for  their  care  at  the  present 
per  diem  rate.108  The  total  number  of  beds  maintained  by  the  federal 
government  increased  during  the  period  of  1923  to  1931  from  53,869 
to  69,170  beds.109 

School  Health  Work. — This  work  has  become  increasingly  compre- 
hensive with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Instruction  regarding  health  was 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  a  hundred  years  ago;  its  general 
inclusion  in  the  curriculum  came  to  pass  in  the  1880's  as  a  part  of  the 
temperance  movement.  Later,  physical  exercise  and  play  were  pro- 
moted by  the  schools.  Both  types  of  work  have  become  widely  elabo- 
rated and  extended.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  several  new 
functions  have  been  added  to  the  school  program — medical  examinations, 
follow  up  work  for  the  correction  of  defects,  systematic  immunization 
against  communicable  diseases,  the  improvement  of  school  sanitation, 
provisions  for  the  safety  of  children  and,  in  many  cities,  nutrition  work 
involving  the  actual  feeding  of  undernourished  children.110 

The  first  law  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
was  passed  in  1899  in  Connecticut,  although  inspections  were  begun  in 
Boston  in  1894  following  some  epidemics.  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1906 
made  medical  inspection  mandatory.  Forty  states  now  have  laws, 
which  in  27  are  more  or  less  mandatory.  Medical  service  of  some  kind 
is  now  carried  on  in  some  of  the  schools  of  every  state.  Among  the  cities, 
only  eight  had  medical  services  of  any  kind  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century;  at  present  more  than  half  the  cities  provide  medical  inspection.111 
Nutrition  work  among  the  undernourished  has  declined,  but  it  has 
gradually  given  place  to  more  effective  education  of  the  entire  school 
population,  and  especially  of  parents,  in  regard  to  foods,  so  that  the 
nutritional  condition  of  the  school  children  has  been  steadily  improving. 
Health  education  has  been  receiving  more  critical  attention  and  more 
support  and  there  is  a  wider  acceptance  of  physical  education  and  mental 
hygiene  as  proper  responsibilities  of  the  school  officials.112 

A  survey  of  all  school  health  activities  and  services,  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  studies  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  showed  that  15  percent  more  of  the  largest  cities  and  47 

108  From  a  letter  from  A.  D.  Hiller,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  July  18,  1932. 

109  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  no.  24, 
p.  2072. 

110  Compare  with  Chap.  XV. 

111  Gulick,  Luther  H.,  and  Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  Survey  Associates,  New  York,  1908,  1913,  p.  13;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  John  F. 
Rogers,  State-wide  Trends  in  School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Pamphlet  1930,  no.  5, 
p.  3;  and  Health  Activities  in  1930,  Pamphlet  1931,  no.  21;  and  other  current  studies  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

112  U.rS.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1928- 
1930,  Bulletin  1931,  no.  20,  pp.  13-14. 
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percent  more  of  the  smallest  cities  were  providing  such  activities  and 
services  in  1930  than  in  1923.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
expenditures  per  pupil  of  the  school  census,  ranging  from  an  average  of 
10  percent  in  the  largest  cities  to  an  average  of  nearly  20  percent  in 
the  smallest  cities.  The  number  of  full  time  as  well  as  of  part  time  medical 
officers  and  the  number  of  nurses  and  of  dentists,  have  increased  in  rela- 
tion to  the  school  population;  the  number  of  nurses  seems  unchanged  but 
the  number  of  school  physicians  has  increased  slightly.  There  has  also 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  maximum  salaries  of  school  physicians.113 

County  superintendents,  whose  schools  enroll  about  a  quarter  of 
the  total  school  population  of  the  country,  report  that  40  percent  of 
their  schools  employ  full  or  part  time  physicians  and  50  percent  employ 
nurses.  In  the  smaller  urban  and  rural  communities  much  of  the  school 
work  is  done  by  physicians  employed  by  the  town  or  county  for 
general  public  health  work.114 

Public  Health  Nursing. — The  importance  of  the  public  health  nurse 
cannot  well  be  overestimated.  William  H.  Welch  has  said,  "America 
has  made  two  unique  contributions  to  medicine — the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  public  health  nurse."  A  relatively  small  but  growing  proportion  of 
the  people  are  dependent  on  the  public  health  nurse  for  general  health 
advice  and  supervision,  for  first  aid  service  of  various  kinds  and  for 
maternity  service.  While  in  1909  there  were  only  1,413116  public  health 
nurses,  this  number  has  steadily  grown  until  in  1931  there  were  15, 865. 116 
The  public  health  nurse  is  especially  important  in  county  health  work 
because  so  many  counties  do  not  have  full  time  health  officers.  Particu- 
larly significant  from  the  present  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  while  in 
1924,  57  percent  of  public  health  nurses  were  employed  by  governmental 
agencies,  in  1931  such  agencies  employed  61  percent  of  the  nurses.117 

The  Support  of  Medical  Service  by  Subsidies.118 — The  Sheppard-Towner 
Bill,  which  inaugurated  a  federal  program  for  maternity  and  infancy  care, 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1921.  The  bill  provided  that  each  state 
accepting  its  terms  should  receive  $5,000  outright  and  an  additional 
$5,000  if  it  made  available  an  equal  amount;  the  balance  of  the  federal 
appropriation  ($710,000  the  first  year)  was  to  be  distributed  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  population.  Forty  states  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
act  during  the  first  year,  and  by  1929  all  states  except  three  had  done  so. 

113  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1928-1930,  Ready,  Marie  M.  and  Rogers,  John  F., 
"Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,"  Chap.  X,  p.  3  ff. 

114  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6;  Rogers,  Health  Activities  in  the  Schools,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

115  Moore,  Public  Health  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit.,  p.  326. 

116  Tucker,  Katherine,  and  staff  of  National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Public  Health  Nursing  in  the  United  States,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care; 
material  obtained  in  advance  of  publication. 

117  Ibid. 

118  See  also  figures  on  federal  grants  to  the  states  in  Chap.  XXVII. 
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That  year,  the  amount  provided  by  the  federal  government  was  $776,576. 
With  the  various  funds  made  available  over  4,000,000  infants  and  pre- 
school children  and  approximately  700,000  expectant  mothers  have 
been  given  attention.119  There  is  marked  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  value  of  this  work.  The  American  Medical  Association  opposed  the 
program  provided  by  the  act.  In  1929  it  was  repealed. 

An  extensive  program  of  combating  venereal  diseases  was  made 
possible  by  the  passage  in  1918  of  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  Bill  which 
made  available  $4,200,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  was  for  activities  to  be 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  various  state  depart- 
ments of  health.120  Laws  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  control  of  these  diseases  were  adopted  promptly  by  46  states 
which  thus  became  eligible  to  receive  their  allotment  of  the  fund.  For  each  of 
the  first  two  years  approximately  $1,000,000  was  thus  dispersed  by  the 
federal  government;  the  next  three  years  between  $200,000  and  $300,000 
per  year;  the  next  year  about  $90,000;  and  the  following  year  $25,000. 
Since  then  no  appropriations  have  been  made.121  Largely  through  the 
use  of  funds  thus  made  available,  about  850  venereal  disease  clinics  were 
established  within  a  short  time;  while  some  of  these  have  been  discon- 
tinued because  of  lack  of  funds,  most  of  them  have  been  maintained 
during  the  past  several  years — many  of  them  with  state  funds  originally 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  matching  federal  funds  and  continued  after 
the  federal  subsidy  was  withdrawn. 

A  minor  subsidy  of  a  different  kind  is  provided  by  law  in  New  York, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  whereby  a  town  (or  township)  may  tax 
its  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
resident  physician.  The  New  Hampshire  act  was  approved  in  April,  1923; 
a  year  later  four  towns  had  employed  physicians  under  the  authority  of 
the  act.  While  in  1925  Vermont  had  such  a  law,  no  town  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  it;  but  in  1931  four  towns  were  paying  subsidies  of  $240  to  $600  per 
year  and  three  other  towns  had  offered  subsidies  which  had  not  been 
accepted.  Certain  towns  in  Massachusetts  have  obtained  physicians 
by  offering  them  subsidies  under  the  legal  guise  of  salaries  for  school 
work.122 

119  From  information  furnished  by  Katherine  Lenroot,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  July  6, 
1932. 

120  Moore,  H.  H.,  "Four  Million  Dollars  for  the  Fight  Against  Venereal  Diseases," 
Social  Hygiene,  January,  1919,  vol.  V,  pp.  15-26. 

121  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General,  1919,  p.  237;  1920, 
p.  300;  1921,  p.  355;  1922,  p.  275;  1923,  p.  243;  1924,  pp.  237,  250  (for  1925  appropriation). 

122  Letters  from  Charles  Duncan,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  N.  H., 
April  20,  1926;  and  from  Charles  F.  Dal  ton,  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  March  30,  1925;  Lewis  Mayers  and  Leonard  V.  Harrison,  The  Distribution  of 
Physicians  in  the  United  States,  General  Education  Board,  New  York,  1924,  p.  108;  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health,  Health  and  Medical  Service  in  Sparsely  Settled 
Districts,  January.  1925,  pp.  72,  73;  Allon  Peebles,  A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  University  of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  36. 
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Workmen's  Compensation. — The  first  workmen's  compensation  law 
was  enacted  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1911.  During  the  following 
20  years  one  state  after  another  adopted  similar  laws  until  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1931  there  were  44  states  and  the  federal  government  (on  behalf 
of  its  own  employees)  which  had  such  laws  on  their  statute  books.123 
Compensation  for  death  and  partial  or  total  disability  is  provided  in 
most  cases;  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  wage  is  the  rate  now  paid 
as  compensation  in  25  states.  Of  greater  importance,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  chapter,  is  the  fact  that  in  most  states  medical  and 
surgical  aid  is  furnished.  While  the  workmen's  compensation  law  provides 
primarily  for  compensation  on  account  of  accidents,  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  states  paying  compensation  for  disability  due  to  specified 
occupational  diseases.124 

Summary. — Thus,  all  developments  considered,  it  would  seem  that 
during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in 
the  participation  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments  in  health  and 
medical  practice — a  development  the  significance  of  which  many  in- 
formed persons,  even  those  in  public  health  work  and  medical  practice, 
may  not  fully  appreciate.  A  general  index,  perhaps  important,  of  the 
present  interest  of  the  state  in  the  citizens'  health  is  a  928  page  book 
issued  by  the  Public  Health  Service  listing  the  laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  public  health  which  were  adopted  by  state  legislatures 
during  the  single  year  1919. m  A  development  of  far  greater  significance 
is  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  hospitals  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  until  in  1931  73  percent 
of  all  hospital  service  was  provided  by  governmental  agencies.126 

The  Development  of  Methods  of  Spreading  the  Costs. — The  work  of 
governmental  health  agencies,  largely  preventive  in  character,  is  paid 
for  without  hardship,  not  only  because  the  work  costs  relatively  little, 
but  because  the  cost  is  spread  through  taxation  and  amounts  to  only 
$1.00  to  $2.00  per  capita  per  year.127  The  treatment  of  sickness,  how- 
ever, requires  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  which  are  seldom 
provided  in  advance. 

Several  of  the  trends  toward  more  effective  organization,  already 
described,  obviously  provide  for  a  distribution  of  the  costs  involved. 

123  For  further  discussion  of  workmen's  compensation,  see  Chap.  XVI. 

124  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  no.  541,  1931, 
pp.  893,  902;  also  A.  M.  Simons  and  Nathan  Sinai,  The  Way  of  Health  Insurance,  University 
of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  33. 

126  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Waterman,  J.,  and  Fowler,  W.,  State  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions Pertaining  to  Public  Health,  1919,  Public  Health  Reports,  Supplement  No.  47,  1922. 

126  This  percentage  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  average  daily  patients  in  government 
hospitals  by  the  average  daily  patients  in  all  hospitals.  Figures  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  pp.  2065  and  2067. 

127  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  op.  cit.  pp.  304-306.  A  total  of  the 
expenses  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  would  surely  be  covered  by  this  range  of 
figures. 
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Tax  supported  health  work  spreads  the  cost  burden  according  to  taxable 
wealth  rather  than  according  to  the  amount  of  service  given;  the  costs 
of  university  and  industrial  services  are  usually  met  by  periodic  pay- 
ments which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered 
to  the  individual.  Recent  developments  of  methods  by  which  the  cost 
of  medical  care  is  spread,  particularly  therapeutic  care,  may  now  be 
considered. 

Special  Devices  for  Individual  Payment. — A  variety  of  special  devices 
have  recently  been  arranged  to  assist  individuals  to  pay  their  own 
medical  bills.  A  number  of  hospitals,  clinics  and  independent  practi- 
tioners, for  example,  are  now  encouraging  the  payment  of  medical  bills 
on  an  installment  basis,  the  payments  being  made  either  before  services 
are  rendered,  as  for  obstetrical  care,  or  subsequently  as  for  expensive 
illnesses  involving  hospital  and  specialists'  care.  Other  medical  groups 
have  arranged  to  accept  promissory  notes  which  they  discount  in  the 
usual  manner  or  through  special  organizations.128  Small  loan  companies 
find  that  about  28  percent  of  their  loans  are  used  to  meet  expenses  due  to 
illness  or  death.129  Such  loans  are  usually  negotiated  without  the  physi- 
cian's knowledge.  Some  of  these  various  devices  involve  deliberate  and 
systematic  budgeting  of  costs  and,  in  so  far  as  these  costs  are  actually 
budgetable,  represent  some  slight  advance  in  the  methods  of  payment. 
Other  devices,  however,  merely  utilize  a  somewhat  complicated  and 
expensive  machinery  for  the  payment  of  medical  costs  which  in  no  way 
assists  patients  to  anticipate  their  medical  expenses  or  to  build  up  individ- 
ual or  collective  reserves  for  them. 

The  Growing  Interest  in  Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance. — In  1798, 
Congress  passed  a  compulsory  health  insurance  law  for  the  protection 
of  American  seamen,  but  it  was  enforced  only  a  few  years.  Before  the 
World  War,  15  state  legislatures  considered  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
state  sickness  insurance.  Commissions  were  appointed  in  11  of  these 
states  and  6  of  the  commissions  reported  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Each 
of  two  states  created  two  such  official  bodies.  In  one  of  them,  the  first 
commission  brought  out  a  report  favorable  to  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance and  the  second  against  it;  in  the  other  state  both  commissions 
submitted  reports  endorsing  the  measure,  but  later  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  possible 
that  if  the  World  War  had  not  come,  one  or  more  of  the  states  might  have 
adopted  an  insurance  law  comparable  to  those  now  in  force  in  most 
European  countries. 

128  Carpenter,  Niles,  Hospital  Service  for  Patients  of  Moderate  Means,  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Washington,  1930. 

129  Henderson,  Leon,  The  Use  of  Small  Loans  for  Medical  Expenses,  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Miscellaneous  Contributions  no.  5,  Washington,  1930,  p.  10. 
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In  Europe  interest  in  the  subject  appears  to  have  increased  since  the 
war;  and  action  in  Europe  has  been  influencing  attitudes  in  this  country. 
A  bibliography  on  health  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  published  in 
1923,  contains  over  160  titles.  Before  the  war,  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  had  adopted  compulsory  sickness  insurance;  since  1918, 
several  additional  countries  have  been  added  to  the  list,  until  in  1932 
there  were  25  in  all.  In  Canada  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
appointed  a  "Royal  Commission  on  State  Health  Insurance  and 
Maternity  Benefits"  in  1929  which,  in  1932,  presented  a  report  advocat- 
ing the  adoption  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  maternity  benefits  and  dentistry  than  is  usually  given  to  these 
services  in  Europe.  The  American  Dental  Association  sent  represen- 
tatives to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1931  to  investigate  health  insurance 
there,  and  in  1932  reported  upon  their  findings;  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund  published  in  1931-1932  a  series  of  4  reports  upon  European 
systems.  The  reports  of  both  organizations  appear  to  be  favorable  to 
the  sickness  insurance  systems  of  European  countries.130 

Miscellaneous  Forms  of  Sickness  and  Disability  Insurance. — There 
is  quite  a  volume  of  accident  and  health  insurance  written  annually 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  the  premiums  written  on  accident  and  health  insurance 
by  stock  and  mutual  casualty  insurance  companies  authorized  to  do 
business  in  New  York  State  (which  write  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  total  business  transacted  throughout  the  country)  amounted  in 
1930  to  more  than  $91,000,000.  The  majority  of  these  premiums  applied 
to  accident  policies,  and  they  do  not  include  the  premiums  paid  to  life 
insurance  companies  for  total  and  permanent  disability  insurance. 
While  policies  are  often  written  to  provide  benefits  for  accidents,  they  are 
seldom  written  to  provide  only  sickness  benefits.  Virtually  all  sickness 
or  health  insurance  is  written  together  with  accident  insurance.  The  total 
and  permanent  disability  contracts  issued  in  conjunction  with  life 
insurance  provide  protection  for  both  accident  and  health. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions  the  experience  of  the 
insurance  companies  with  such  insurance  has  not  been  very  favorable. 
Malingering  has  been  increasing  and  there  have  been  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  fraudulent  claims.  Because  of  this  unfortunate  experience,  many 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  have  discontinued  writing  permanent 

iso  Moore,  American  Medicine  and  the  People's  Health,  op.  cit.,  p.  304;  A.  M.  Simons  and 
Nathan  Sinai,  The  Way  of  Health  Insurance,  University  of  Chicago,  1932;  Final  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  State  Health  Insurance  and  Maternity  Benefits,  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  1932;  Pierce  Williams,  The  Purchase  of  Medical  Care  Through  Fixed  Periodic 
Payments,  (Committee  on  Costs  of  Medical  Care),  to  be  published  in  1932;  an  abstract  of  a 
report  of  the  same  title  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New 
York. 
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and  total  disability  contracts,  and  a  number  of  the  casualty  companies 
have  been  gradually  limiting  their  policies  to  provide  benefits  for  a  definite 
number  of  weeks,  instead  of  for  life. 

Most  of  this  insurance  is  written  on  the  lives  of  white  persons,  although 
there  are  a  few  southern  companies  that  write  accident  policies  of  smaller 
denominations  on  the  lives  of  Negroes,  the  premiums  being  collected 
weekly  by  agents.  Most  of  the  policies  that  are  issued  are  carried  by 
business  and  professional  men  with  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
carried  by  wage  earners.  Group  disability  insurance  has  grown  much  more 
rapidly  in  recent  years  than  individual  sickness  insurance.131 

In  1931  there  were  approximately  123  national  fraternal  orders 
providing  accident  and  health  insurance  which  together  had  assets  of 
about  $753,300,000.  These  organizations  paid  out  approximately  $12,000,- 
000  in  1931  in  compensation  of  claims  for  accident,  sickness  or  permanent 
disability.  No  direct  medical  care  is  furnished,  except  by  a  few  societies 
which  maintain  hospitals  or  tuberculosis  sanatoria  or  provide  nursing 
service  to  members  and  their  families.132 

The  workmen's  compensation  law,  already  referred  to,  obviously 
utilized  the  insurance  principle.  It  has  removed  from  the  employer 
liability  for  uncertain  and  uneven  payments  due  to  accidents. 

Periodic  Payment  for  Organized  Services. — A  substantial  and  increasing 
number  of  group  clinics,  hospitals  and  other  medical  organizations  are 
offering  services  of  varying  degrees  of  completeness  to  individuals  and 
families  on  a  monthly  or  annual  basis.  Of  forty  group  clinics,  whose 
managers  answered  a  question  regarding  annual  payment,  at  least  ten 
indicated  that  they  had  arrangements  for  annual  medical  service.  Such  a 
plan  assures  the  individual  or  family  that  the  expense  of  medical  service 
will  not  exceed  the  amount  stipulated;  it  also  assures  the  organization 
that  its  revenue  will  not  fall  below  a  specific  amount. 

County  authorities  in  at  least  two  instances  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  group  clinics  for  the  care  of  the  indigent.  In  one  case  the 
clinic  receives  an  annual  sum  of  $500  to  cover  professional  services 
including  surgery,  medicine  and  X-ray  service.  Additional  charges  are 
made  for  various  extras.  The  $500  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  cover 
the  total  costs  of  the  services  rendered  but  it  is  considerably  more  than 
probably  would  otherwise  be  received. 

Employers  and  associations  of  employees  have  agreements  with 
at  least  four  group  clinics  to  provide  medical  service  of  varying  amounts. 
An  association  of  ten  doctors  owning  a  hospital  of  75  beds  in  a  middle 
western  city  of  50,000  about  7  years  ago  was  providing  medical  and 
hospital  service  at  $1.50  per  month  per  employee  to  several  groups  of 

131  From  information  furnished  the  author  by  T.  W.  Cuneen,  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  August  17,  1932. 

132  Williams,  The  Purchase  of  Medical  Care  Through  Fixed  Periodic  Payments,  op.  cit. 
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workers.  Some  interesting  conclusions  were  reached:  the  rate  charged 
was  too  low  to  provide  the  service  rendered;  the  bulk  of  the  service  tended 
to  fall  in  the  first  year;  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  both  employers 
and  beneficiaries.  On  the  other  hand  the  local  medical  society  disapproved 
of  the  plan  and  for  this  reason  it  was  discontinued.  Recently,  however, 
the  organization  has  announced  that  a  similar  plan  will  be  inaugurated 
by  which  medical  care  and  hospitalization,  with  certain  limitations,  will 
be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  person  per  month. 

One  of  several  non-profit  community  hospitals  offering  service  to 
individuals  for  a  fixed  periodic  payment  is  located  in  Texas.  The  plan 
was  inaugurated  in  February,  1931,  and  in  1932  there  were  about  3,000 
participating  members.  The  fee,  $6  or  $10  per  year,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  hospital  accommodations  chosen  by  the  individual,  entitles  the 
member  to  complete  hospital  service  which  must  not  exceed  21  days  in 
any  membership  year;  if  a  longer  stay  is  necessary,  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  on  the  regular  charges  is  made.  Medicines,  X-ray  and  other  special 
tests,  operating  room  charges  and  special  nursing  are  not  included. 
Memberships  are  sold  on  a  group  basis  to  school  teachers,  firemen, 
employees  of  a  newspaper  and  others. 

An  organization  of  20  physicians  in  a  large  city  on  the  Pacific  coast 
provides  medical  service  on  a  monthly  basis  to  over  5,000  employees 
and  their  families  who  are  members  of  several  city  and  county  employee 
associations.  Home  care,  ambulatory  care  and  hospital  care  are  provided 
and  branch  offices  are  maintained  with  24  hour  telephone  service  to  assure 
prompt  response  to  requests  for  calls.  The  service  is  reasonably  complete, 
including  medical  and  surgical  attention,  diagnosis,  laboratory  tests, 
X-ray  examinations  and  treatments,  medicines  (except  insulin) ,  dressings 
and  splints.  Even  when  the  services  of  outside  specialists  are  needed  they 
are  secured  without  extra  expense  to  the  patient.  An  added  charge  is  made 
for  orthopedic  appliances,  eyeglasses,  dentistry  and  crutches.  Hospitaliza- 
tion is  limited  to  3  months  in  any  calendar  year.  Exceptions  are  not 
made,  as  they  are  by  some  organizations,  for  mental  cases,  maternity 
care,  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases.  Members  of  a  patient's  family 
who  reside  with  him  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon  him  are  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges,  except  that  the  dependents  pay  cost  prices  for 
medicines  and  a  few  other  materials  and  services  not  often  needed.  This 
organization  has  been  operating  successfully  since  1929.  For  all  this 
service  each  employer  makes  a  monthly  reduction  of  $2.00  from  the 
wages  of  each  employee  who  is  eligible.  This  is  paid  to  one  of  the  em- 
ployees' associations  which  in  turn  pays  the  amount  to  the  medical 
organization.133 

133  Rorem,  Private  Group  Clinics,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-70;  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  "Providing 
Annual  Medical  Service  in  Private  Group  Clinics,"  The  Modern  Hospital,  January,  1932, 
vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  75-78. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Coordination. — Increasingly,  during  the  past 
decade,  community  leaders  have  come  to  realize  the  need  for  coordinating 
the  many  and  varied  medical  and  health  services  to  be  found  in  most 
cities  and  larger  rural  districts.  There  is  often  maladjustment  between 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  supply  of  services.  There  may  be  a 
shortage  of  psychiatrists  and  other  medical  specialists,  of  dentists, 
approved  practical  nurses  for  minor  ailments,  maternity  care,  and 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  the  venereal  diseases; 
in  rural  communities  there  may  be  a  serious  shortage  of  general  practi- 
tioners. Beds  for  convalescent  patients  and  those  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases,  and  facilities  for  dealing  with  orthopedic  cases  may  be  entirely 
lacking.  There  may  be  no  visiting  housekeepers  whatsoever.  No  agency 
may  be  giving  the  desired  amount  of  attention  to  popular  health  educa- 
tion. Still  more  serious,  the  health  department  and  the  private  health 
agency  of  the  community  may  not  be  adequately  supported.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  a  surplus  of  certain  kinds  of  specialists;  there 
may  be,  and  often  are,  too  many  private  duty  nurses;  there  may  be  too 
many  hospital  beds  for  medical  and  surgical  patients.  Excessive  use  of 
quacks  and  nostrums  may  be,  and  generally  is,  made  by  the  people.  There 
may  be  a  duplication  in  the  provision  of  laboratory  facilities  and  wasteful 
overlapping  in  other  fields. 

"One  principle  in  medicine  and  public  health  has  emerged  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  decades,"  stated  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  writing  on  the  development  of 
a  community  health  program  in  1926,  "which  ...  is  of  outstanding 
importance :  It  is  that  all  health  and  medical  activities  of  the  community 
be  coordinated  into  a  comprehensive  program,  and  that  the  program  be 
based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  community's  needs."134 

In  the  past,  private  practitioners  of  medicine  have  been  giving  most 
of  their  time  to  therapeutic  treatment,  while  public  health  agencies 
have  been  engaged  chiefly  in  preventive  medicine.  This  distinction  is 
becoming  increasingly  untenable  because  physicians  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  preventive  medicine,  and  health  officials  are 
being  led  by  force  of  circumstances  into  the  field  of  curative  medicine. 
"Public  and  preventive  medicine  .  .  .  are  so  closely  allied  to  private 
medicine,"  writes  S.  W.  Welch  of  the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Health, 
"as  to  be  entirely  inseparable."135  A  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  State 
and  Provincial  Health  Authorities,  in  1923,  concluded:  "The  merged 
fields  of  cure  and  prevention  cannot  be  occupied  by  two  separate,  dis- 
articulated forces,  one  representing  the  idea  of  cure  and  the  other  of 

134  Cummings,  H.  S.,  "Developing  a  Community  Health  Program,"  Modern  Hospital, 
January,  1926,  vol.  XXVI,  p.  1. 

135  Alabama  State  Board  of  Health,  Annual  Report,  1923,  p.  10. 
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prevention.  Separation  of  forces  means  lack  of  understanding,  absence 
of  coordination  between  workers  whose  tasks  are  much  the  same;  it 
means  friction  and  conflict  with  resulting  harm  to  both  medicine  and 
public  health.  Combination  of  forces  means  understanding,  coordination 
and  increased  efficiency  for  both  branches  of  medicine."136 

To  meet  in  some  degree  the  need  for  the  coordination  of  local  agencies, 
the  health  federation  and  the  health  league  have  developed  in  recent 
years.  Such  agencies  have  been  formed  in  11  cities  during  the  past  15 
years  and  in  1931  others  were  in  process  of  formation.  They  have  been 
effective  in  obtaining  the  coordination  of  activities  where  previously 
there  was  overlapping,  they  have  sponsored  the  development  of  new 
activities  when  needed  and  they  have  carried  on  studies  of  health  needs 
which  have  made  possible  the  development  of  new  work  based  on  needs 
rather  than  upon  impulse  and  guess  work.137 

Summary. — Of  the  six  major  trends  here  briefly  described,  several 
appear  to  have  considerable  significance.  The  militant  movements  which 
have  developed  for  the  combating  of  various  specific  diseases  have  resulted 
in  marked  advances  in  the  control  of  those  diseases,  yet  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  great  promise  for  the  future  in  such  movements.  On  the 
other  hand,  governmental  health  and  medical  agencies — influenced  pre- 
sumably by  these  militant  movements — seem  to  have  had  a  growth  of 
much  significance;  a  larger  volume  of  health  and  medical  work  is  per- 
formed by  these  agencies  than  most  people  realize.  The  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  persons  and  institutions  may  not  be  of  great  importance  in 
itself,  but  when  considered  in  connection  with  a  definite  trend  toward  the 
organization  of  these  persons  within  institutions,  a  development  of  much 
promise  appears  to  be  revealed.  If,  in  addition,  these  two  trends  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  development  of  various  measures  of  spread- 
ing the  costs  of  sickness,  it  is  possible  to  see  in  them  the  beginning  of  a 
major  trend  of  great  promise.  In  Europe,  the  need  for  sickness  insurance 
seems  to  have  been  so  pressing  that  plans  have  been  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  existing  unorganized  service;  in  the  United  States  considerable 
progress  in  the  organization  of  medical  service  had  been  made,  prior  to  the 
present  interest  in  the  utilization  of  the  insurance  principle.  This  may 
prove  to  be  a  fact  of  far  reaching  importance.  In  general,  a  number  of 
developments  have  been  described  which  reveal  a  growing  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Finally,  a  beginning  in  the  coordination  of  local 
medical  services  has  been  here  and  there  revealed,  and  this  trend  may  con- 

136  Rankin,  W.  S.f  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Au- 
thorities on  the  Relation  of  Medical  Men  and  Health  Officials,"  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  September,  1923,  vol.  XIII,  pp.  753-756.  This  report  was  presented  before  the  Con- 
ference of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  at  Washington,  May  15,  1923. 

137  Green,  Howard  W.,  Health  Councils,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Miscel- 
laneous Contributions  no.  12,  Washington,  1932. 
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tinue  in  the  future.  The  possible  further  developments  of  these  trends 
will  be  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 

II.    THE    PRESENT    PROBLEM 

Most  of  the  trends  which  have  been  described  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  better  medical  service,  preventive  and  therapeutic,  for  all 
the  people  at  costs  within  their  means.  Yet  we  are  far  from  fully  utilizing 
the  knowledge,  techniques  and  devices  made  available  by  scientific 
research.  If  conditions  of  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  are  compared  with  those 
of  today  a  gratifying  indication  of  progress  is  found.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  best  communities  from  the  health  point  of  view  are  compared  with 
the  worst,  a  marked  discrepancy  is  to  be  observed.  In  most  communities 
of  the  United  States  today  there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  illness  which 
might  be  corrected,  still  too  many  deaths  from  diseases  that  are  curable, 
still  too  low  a  level  of  general  health  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are 
not  sick  enough  to  quit  work  and  go  to  bed.  The  present  problem  con- 
fronting the  American  people  is  to  correct  the  maladjustments  resulting 
from  this  lag  and  to  develop  a  plan  or  plans  of  medical  care  which  will 
meet  certain  basic  criteria.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  consider  first 
the  maladjustments  which  must  be  remedied,  and  secondly,  the  criteria 
of  a  satisfactory  program  of  readjustment. 

The  Maladjustments  Which  Must  Be  Remedied. — The  principle 
maladjustments  which  must  be  remedied  if  the  trends  in  the  direction 
of  better  medical  service  are  to  result  in  promptly  bringing  about  such 
service,  are:  the  uneven  costs  of  medical  care,  the  uneven  distribution 
of  medical  services,  the  lack  of  medical  care  for  many  illnesses  and 
conditions,  the  extensive  employment  of  various  inferior  types  of  treat- 
ment the  inadequate  emphasis  on  preventive  measures,  the  unfairness 
to  practitioners  of  the  present  system  of  medicine  and  the  inadequacies 
of  personnel  and  financial  support  among  governmental  health  agencies. 

The  Uneven  Costs  of  Medical  Care. — The  total  costs  of  medical  care 
for  the  nation  may  not  be  too  high.  The  people  of  the  United  States  spent 
in  1929,  approximately  $3,500,000,000m  according  to  careful  estimates, 
for  all  the  various  services  and  materials  directly  intended  to  provide 
medical  care  and  prevent  disease.  But  a  considerably  larger  amount  in  the 
aggregate  was  spent  in  that  year  for  certain  pleasures  which  are  not  of 
great  importance— $1,500,000,000  for  tobacco,  $500,000,000  for  toilet 

138  For  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  sickness  see  Homer  K.  Folks,  The  Distribution  of 
the  Costs  of  Sickness  in  the  United  States  (Address  delivered  before  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  Paris,  1927),  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Publica- 
tion no.  187,  1928;  Michael  M.  Davis,  "Doctors'  Bills  and  People's  Billions,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  March  29,  1930,  vol.  XCIV,  pp.  1014-1017;  Maurice  Leven 
and  Louis  S.  Reed,  The  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care,  University  of  Chicago,  1932. 
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articles,  $1,845,000,000  for  candy,  chewing  gum  and  "soft  drinks"  and 
$1,250,000,000  for  motion  pictures.139  Like  wise,  the  average  costs  of  medical 
care  to  individuals  and  families,  at  least  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  may 
not  be  too  high.  For  3,281  families  of  industrial  policyholders  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  the  average  cost  for  a  six  months' 
period  in  1929  was  at  the  rate  of  $140  per  year,140  which  is  higher  than 
that  revealed  by  other  investigators.  For  4,705  farm  families  studied 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  between  1920  and  1925, 
the  average  annual  expenditure  per  family  was  $50  to  $60. 141  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  "average"  gives  no  insight  whatsoever  into  the  actual 
expenditures  of  the  various  individual  families  in  the  group  studied. 

Among  1,788  families  having  an  income  under  $2,000  whose  medical 
experience  during  a  12  months'  period  was  studied  from  1928  to  1930 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  40  percent  of  the 
families  spent  under  $25,  but  5  percent  spent  $250  or  more.  Among 
677  families  whose  income  was  $5,000  and  over,  approximately  11  percent 
spent  under  $25  per  family,  but  almost  36  percent  of  the  families  spent 
$250  or  more.142  Examination  of  these  and  other  data  indicates  clearly 
that  the  burden  of  medical  care  falls  very  unevenly.  It  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year  and  from  family  to  family. 

The  "sliding  scale"  of  charges,  it  is  sometimes  said,  adequately 
assists  the  man  of  low  or  moderate  income  to  meet  a  prolonged  or  ex- 
tensive illness.  The  sliding  scale  is,  however,  a  crude  instrument  of  social 
adjustment,  since  it  requires  of  the  physician  an  intimate,  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  each  of  his  families  and  a  dependable  intuition  by  which  he 
can  determine  a  fair  charge — qualifications  which  few  physicians  actually 
have.  Furthermore,  the  physician's  bill  is  only  one  of  several  charges 
entering  into  the  total  cost  of  medical  care.  The  final  answer  to  the 
claims  for  the  sliding  scale  is  simply  that  it  does  not  satisfactorily  solve 
the  problem  for  most  patients  or  most  physicians;  and  it  overlooks  en- 
tirely that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  too  proud  to  accept  concessions 
from  the  physician. 

The  inadequacy  and  unevenness  of  income  among  families  is  a 
serious  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  minimum  cost  of  a  fair  standard  of 
living  for  a  self-supporting  working  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children 
was  conservatively  estimated  by  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  1929  at  $1,588,  not  including  rent;  for  a  family  with  only  two  children 

139Leven  and  Reed,  The  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  op.  cit. 

140  Frankel,  Lee  K.,  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  (pamphlet),  p.  10. 

141  Davis,  Michael  M.,  Paying  Your  Sickness  Bills,  University  of  Chicago,  1931,  p.  28. 

142  Sinai,  Nathan,  and  Klem,  Margaret,  The  Costs  of  Medical  Care:  Preliminary  Report, 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  Miscellaneous  Contributions  no.  2,  Washington, 
1930. 
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it  would  be  slightly  less.  In  this  budget  $84  is  allowed  for  medical  and 
health  care.143  In  New  York  City  11  percent  of  the  families  had  less  than 
$1,500;  32  percent  less  than  $2,000;  and  48  percent  less  than  $2,500. 144 
It  is  probably  true  that  incomes  in  rural  districts  are  less  than  in  the  cities. 
The  farmer's  cash  income  is  surely  less.  The  cost  of  medical  care  is  uneven 
in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  districts. 

The  Uneven  Distribution  of  Medical  Services. — The  unevenness  of 
distribution  is  both  geographical  and  functional.  Geographical  uneven- 
ness  has  been  indicated  to  some  extent  in  the  preceding  section.  It  applies 
to  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratories.  It  is 
perhaps  most  serious  among  physicians.  The  National  Grange  in  1928 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  bringing  to  their  attention  the  growing  scarcity  of  country 
doctors;  and  a  former  Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  State  of  New  York 
affirmed  that  in  1922  the  rural  medical  situation  in  30  states  "differs 
only  in  degree,  varying  from  serious  to  desperate."145  These  statements 
are  supported  by  factual  studies  in  various  rural  areas.  A  Kentucky 
study  made  in  1930  concludes  that  31  counties  of  that  state  "are  now 
actually  undersupplied  with  physicians  and  are  probably  facing  a  still 
more  severe  shortage  ...  Of  still  greater  seriousness  is  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  is  spreading  .  .  .  .In  15  years  the  number  of  acutely 
undersupplied  counties  has  increased  ten-fold — from  3  to  31.  "146 

Of  the  functional  unevenness  there  are  two  important  aspects — a 
maladjustment  of  facilities  according  to  type  and  an  inaccessibility  of 
services.  In  regard  to  the  former,  there  appear  now  to  be  too  many 
specialists  in  relation  to  the  number  of  general  practitioners;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  dearth  of  adequately  trained  practitioners  in 
certain  fields,  particularly  in  psychiatry  and  public  health.  Among 
hospitals,  while  in  many  communities  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
beds  for  acute  cases,  there  is  an  inadequate  number  for  tuberculous 
and  mental  disease  patients;  and  in  most  communities  there  are  not 
enough  beds  for  chronic  and  convalescent  patients. 

143  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,   The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent 
Families,  Bulletin  no.  5,  3d.  ed.,  revised,  1929,  p.  52. 

144  Quoted  by  Haven  Emerson,  "The  Cost  of  Medical  Care,"  The  Survey,  June  15,  1927, 
vol.  LVIII,  p.  331;  also  Maurice  Leven,  The  Distribution  of  Incomes  Among  the  People  of 
New  York  City,  an  unpublished  report  prepared  for  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Housing, 
State  of  New  York,  1929.  Although  most  of  the  basic  data  were  for  1926,  it  is  believed  that 
the  distribution  represents  conditions  in  New  York  City  in  1927  and  1928  as  well.  See  also 
Chap.  V. 

146  The  National  Grange,  To  the  House  of  Delegates,  American  Medical  Association, 
Bulletin,  April,  1928,  p.  100. 

146  Chambers,  J.  S.,  and  Lynn,  Harry  R.,  "Medical  Service  in  Kentucky,"  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  University  of  Kentucky,  Studies  in  Medical  Service,  vol.  1, 
no.  1,  Lexington,  January,  1931. 
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|  Even  though  facilities  in  a  particular  community  be  ample  for  that 
community's  needs,  they  are  not  always  accessible.  Patients  frequently 
find  themselves  unable  to  choose  a  physician  wisely.  This  difficulty  is 
generally  greater  in  large  cities  than  in  rural  areas.  If  a  sick  person  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  turns  to  the  classified  telephone  directory,  he  is  faced 
with  19  closely  printed  columns  of  names  under  the  heading  "physicians 
and  surgeons."  Clinics  report  that  it  is  a  relatively  common  experience 
for  patients  to  state  that  they  have  come  to  the  clinic,  not  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  private  rates,  but  because  they  did  not  know  how 
to  choose  a  qualified  physician. 

The  Lack  of  Medical  Care  for  Many  Illnesses  and  Conditions. — When  a 
family  cannot  afford  proper  medical  care  in  cases  of  acute  sickness,  there 
are  various  alternatives — one  is  to  go  entirely  without  proper  medical 
attention,  another  is  to  be  content  with  one  or  two  visits  from  a  physician 
when  many  visits  are  needed.  Of  17,217  cases  of  illness  studied  in  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  1921- 
1924,  35  percent  of  the  cases,  not  including  "colds"  and  minor  digestive 
disturbances,  received  no  medical  attention.147 

Chronic  illnesses  particularly  seem  to  receive  inadequate  care.  Among 
1,176  patients  with  chronic  arthritis  (rheumatism)  studied  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health  in  1930,  nearly  68  percent  were 
either  treating  themselves  or  receiving  no  treatment;  among  the  well  to 
do  patients  50  percent  were  without  medical  care,  while  among  the  poor 
the  percentage  who  were  untreated  rose  to  76. 148  Particularly  unfortunate 
is  the  fact  that  the  teeth  of  a  great  many  people  receive  insufficient 
care.  It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than  25  percent  see  a  dentist  in  the 
course  of  a  year  for  the  examination  and  cleaning  of  teeth.149 

The  Extensive  Employment  of  Various  Inferior  Types  of  Treatment. — 
Osteopaths,  who  now  number  approximately  7,650  in  the  United  States, 
are  used  by  a  substantial  number  of  people  especially  in  the  northern 
states.  It  is  estimated  that  their  gross  incomes  total  $42,000,000,  per  year. 
Osteopaths  as  a  group  are  not  now  as  well  qualified  as  doctors  of  medicine. 
Chiropractors,  who  are,  as  a  group,  far  more  ignorant  and  incompetent 
than  osteopaths,  numbered  at  least  16,000  in  1930-1931  and  collected 
from  the  people  an  annual  income  of  approximately  $63,000,000.  Nature- 
paths  and  other  "drugless  healers"  under  several  scores  of  names  are, 
in  general,  of  about  the  same  professional  standing  as  chiropractors. 

147  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Edgar  Sydenstricker,  The  Extent  of  Medical  and  Hospital 
Service  in  A  Typical  Small  City,  Hagerstown  Morbidity  Studies  no.  Ill,  January  14,  1927, 
pp.  4,  7. 

148  Bigelow,  George  H.,  and  Lombard,  Herbert  L.,  "  Chronic  Rheumatism  in  Massa- 
chusetts," New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  December  18,  1930,  vol.  203,  pp.  1232-1233. 

149Leven,  The  Practice  of  Dentistry  and  the  Incomes  of  Dentists  in  Twenty  States:  1929, 
op.  cit.,  p.  209. 
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There  are  about  2,500  such  practitioners  in  all,  whose  income  amounts 
to  approximately  $10,000,000  annually.  Christian  Science  practitioners 
numbered  at  least  8,848  in  1931  and  probably  received  a  total  income 
during  the  year  of  about  $9,000,000  for  treatment  of  the  sick.150  Approx- 
imately 15  percent  of  all  deliveries  in  the  United  States  are  attended 
by  the  country's  47,000  midwives.  While  many  of  them  are  well  trained 
and  supervised,  a  considerable  proportion  (especially  among  the  Negro 
and  Mexican  populations)  are  illiterate,  untrained  and  superstitious.151 
Obviously  the  volume  of  business  indicated  by  these  figures  provides 
these  practitioners  with  a  considerable  number  of  patients  in  the  aggre- 
gate. A  physician  in  Philadelphia  during  a  four  year  period  questioned 
his  private  patients  regarding  their  experience  with  the  cults;  34  percent 
of  them  stated  that  they  had  patronized  one  or  more  of  these  irregular 
practitioners  within  three  months  of  the  time  when  they  called  on  him.152 
His  experience  may  not  be  representative,  but  it  is  significant. 

For  altogether  too  many  persons  the  drug  store  is  the  fountain  head 
of  healing.  Of  a  total  expenditure  for  drugs  of  $715,000,000  in  1929, 
only  $190,000,000  was  spent  for  physicians'  prescriptions.  The  purchase 
of  non-secret  home  remedies  and  of  secret  proprietaries  (the  latter  group 
including  most  of  the  patent  medicines)  accounts  for  $525,000,000. 
The  consumption  of  such  medicines  is  unfortunate  not  only  because  they 
may  do  no  good  but  for  the  reason  that  the  early  detection  of  serious 
conditions  may  thus  be  prevented.153 

Inadequate  Emphasis  on  Prevention. — Preventive  medicine  includes 
vaccination  against  smallpox,  immunization  against  diphtheria  and 
periodic  health  examinations  to  discover  the  earliest  recognizable  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  disease,  venereal  disease,  mental 
disorders,  rickets  and  other  diseases.  A  careful  examination  of  the  data 
available  can  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  physicians  in  their  private 
practice  do  not  exercise  the  influence  over  these  diseases  which  scientific 
research  has  made  possible.  Cancer  and  heart  disease  are  now  the  two 
leading  causes  of  death  and  many  of  the  deaths  occur  among  persons 
who  have  received  inadequate  medical  attention.  Tuberculosis  in  1930 
affected  approximately  630,000  people  in  the  United  States.  In  a  survey 
of  50  representative  cases  of  tuberculosis  made  for  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  1929,  the  visitor  who  collected  the  data 
"repeatedly  noted  the  individuals  did  not  know  they  had  tuberculosis 
until  the  disease  was  far  advanced.  The  physicians  whom  they  first  visit 

"»  Reed,  The  Healing  Cults,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5,  6,  28,  32,  36,  62,  72,  74. 

151  Reed,  Midwives,  Chiropodists  and  Optometrists,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

152  Beardsley,  E.  J.  G.,  "The  Therapeutic  Value  of  a  Complete  Physical  Examination," 
Atlantic  Medical  Journal,  July,  1925,  vol.  28,  p.  648. 

153  Fischelis  and  Rorem,  The  Cost  of  Medicines,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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either  do  not  recognize  the  early  signs  of  the  disease  or  else  do  not  feel 
under  obligations  to  inform  the  patient  of  the  fact."154 

The  golden  opportunity  to  prevent  and  treat  mental  disease  lies 
in  the  lap  of  the  family  physician — and  often  lies  there  unrecognized 
and  unappreciated.  Much  time  and  money  are  spent  in  treating  symptoms 
the  mental  basis  for  which  the  family  physician  has  not  recognized.  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  in  a  study  of  150  patients  who 
consulted  the  gastro-intestinal  department  of  the  Cornell  Clinic,  dis- 
covered that  19  percent  of  them  showed  emotional  problems  of  a  severe 
character  and  in  45  percent  more,  emotional  factors  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  treating  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  patients  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
previous  medical  attention.156 

The  control  of  venereal  diseases  involves  educational  as  well  as  medical 
activities.  The  physician  is  or  could  be  one  of  the  most  effective  agents 
in  education  regarding  these  diseases  and  thus  in  their  prevention.  The 
leadership,  however,  has  been  taken  mainly  by  voluntary  health  bodies. 
Diphtheria  and  smallpox  can  almost  surely  be  prevented  by  private 
practitioners  if  they  will  use  and  can  persuade  families  to  accept  immuni- 
zation procedures.  Yet  these  diseases  continue  and  in  many  cities  the 
health  departments  have  felt  impelled  to  institute  large  scale  campaigns 
of  free  immunization.  Adequate  care  would  require  123,000,000  health 
examinations  each  year,  or  between  800  and  1,000  for  each  active  phy- 
sician in  the  country.  Actually,  however,  the  general  practitioners  in 
Philadelphia  reported  an  average  of  143  examinations  annually;  in 
Detroit  20;  in  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  11;  and  in  Vermont,  24. 
Specialists  gave  even  fewer  examinations.156 

The  Unfairness  to  Practitioners  of  Present  Conditions  in  Medicine. — 
Many  medical  practitioners  have  inadequate  and  irregular  incomes,  there 
is  sometimes  a  more  uneven  distribution  of  work  among  them  than  seems 
necessary  and  many  experience  a  lack  of  facilities  for  scientific  work. 
The  incomes  of  physicians,  dentists  and  other  medical  practitioners,  it  is 
sometimes  stated,  are  too  low  to  attract  high  grade  men  to  the  profession. 
Of  the  121,000  physicians  in  private  practice  in  1929  it  is  estimated  that 
53  percent  had  net  incomes  for  that  year  of  less  than  $4,000,  and  80 

154  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  Health  Committee  Survey,  Haven  Emerson,  Director,  Phila- 
delphia, 1930,  p.  193. 

165  Stevenson,  George  S.,  "Why  Patients  Consult  the  Gastro-Enterologist,"  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  February  1,  1930,  vol.  XCIV,  pp.  333-337. 

156  Sinai,  Nathan  and  Mills,  Alden  B.,  A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia:  1929,  University  of  Chicago,  1931,  p.  35;  Sinai  and  Mills,  A  Study  of  Physi- 
cians and  Dentists  in  Detroit:  1929,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  1931,  p.  20; 
Sinai,  A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  San  Joaquin  County,  California:  1929,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1931,  p.  40;  Allon  Peebles,  A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  University  of  Chicago,  1932,  p.  27. 
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percent  of  less  than  $8,000.  At  the  other  extreme,  nearly  11.5  percent  are 
estimated  to  have  had  net  incomes  of  over  $11,000.157  Among  dentists, 
the  average  professional  net  incomes  in  20  states  that  year  was  $4,911;  the 
median  was  $4,000;  and  the  modal  or  most  frequent  income  was  $3,200. 158 
The  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools  reported  in  1928  that 
private  duty  nurses  just  beginning  practice  receive  average  annual 
incomes  of  about  $1,300;  and  practically  the  same  incomes  were  reported 
for  nurses  who  had  been  in  practice  10,  20  or  30  years.159 

More  important  in  many  ways  than  the  actual  size  of  professional 
incomes  is  the  question  of  their  regularity  and  dependability.  It  is  not 
generally  appreciated  that  the  incomes  of  physicians,  dentists  and 
nurses  in  private  practice  are  precarious,  uncertain  and  irregular.  For 
example,  physicians  in  communities  of  less  than  5,000  population  re- 
ported an  average  decrease  for  1929-1930  of  21.5  percent  in  net  income, 
although  their  charges  to  patients  fell  only  3.7  percent.  In  the  southern 
states  the  loss  was  even  greater,  amounting  to  50  percent  in  some 
sections.160 

There  is  wide  variation,  it  is  generally  agreed,  in  the  amount  of  work 
of  physicians  and  dentists.  In  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  the 
number  of  different  patients  treated  by  each  physician  in  the  county 
ranged  from  50  to  7,200  for  the  year  1929. 161  Sometimes,  although  not 
always,  it  is  the  young,  well  trained  physicians  who  are  inadequately 
occupied.  At  other  times,  however,  the  pinch  of  inadequate  work  is  felt  by 
practitioners  of  long  and  wide  experience. 

When  the  physician  is  unable  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  modern 
hospital,  it  is  not  only  unfortunate  for  his  patients  but  unfair  to  the 
physician;  for  in  the  modern  hospital  is  the  key  to  nearly  every  procedure 
which  makes  for  efficient  medical  practice.  While  the  present  tendency 
appears  to  be  toward  the  establishment  of  "open"  hospitals,  a  great 
many  physicians  are  still  ineligible  to  practice  in  such  institutions.  Of 
the  143,000  physicians  in  active  practice  in  continental  United  States  in 
1931  only  116,363  had  any  hospital  connection.162 

The  Inadequacies  of  Personnel  and  Financial  Support  among  Official 
Health  Agencies. — An  examination  of  figures  set  forth  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  present  trends  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  states, 

167  Leven,  Incomes  of  Physicians,  Op.  cit.,  Appendix,  Table  3A. 

168  Leven,  The  Practice  of  Dentistry  and  the  Incomes  of  Dentists  in  Twenty  States:  1929, 
op.  cit.,  p.  190. 

159  Committee  on  the   Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  Nurses:  Production,  Education, 
Distribution  and  Pay,  New  York,  1930,  p.  27. 

160  Leven,  The  Incomes  of  Physicians,  op.  cit.,  Table  12. 

181  Sinai,  A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  San  Joaquin  County,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

162  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  11,  1932,  vol.  XCVIII,  p.  2073; 
also  H.  F.  Sanger,  "Hospital  Facilities  and  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  United  States", 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  March  28,  1925,  vol.  LXXXIV,  p.  952. 
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counties  and  cities  are  inadequately  supplied  with  health  officers.  A  lack 
of  funds  is  largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  State  governments  seem 
sometimes  to  be  more  interested  in  the  health  of  animals  than  of  human 
beings.  Not  very  long  ago  the  legislature  of  one  state  raised  its  appropria- 
tion for  bovine  tuberculosis  control  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  per  annum; 
but  it  rejected  a  proposal  to  increase  an  allotment  for  the  study  of  tuber- 
culosis in  human  beings  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 163  There  was  available 
in  1931  for  the  work  of  city,  rural,  state  and  federal  health  agencies 
combined  approximately  $98,000,000. 164  This  figure  may  be  considered  in 
connection  with  one  given  above — an  expenditure  of  $715,000,000  per 
year  for  medicines. 

There  has  already  been  considerable  complaint  regarding  the  mal- 
adjustments just  discussed.  Increasingly  articulate  demand  is  being  made 
that  they  be  remedied  and  that  a  well  thought  out  plan  or  plans  of  medical 
service  be  developed  for  local  communities  and  states  throughout  the 
country.165 

III.    POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE    FUTURE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  maladjustments  here  briefly  outlined  and  of  the  effects  of  these  malad- 
justments upon  their  health.  People  everywhere  are  complaining  about 
the  costs  of  medical  care,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  country  about  the 
inadequacies  of  medical  facilities.  Informed  leaders  deplore  the  lack  of 
preventive  measures.  Not  only  are  the  people  talking  about  the  general 
problem,  but  they  are  doing  something  about  it,  often  quite  independently 
of  the  medical  profession.  Hundreds  of  industrial  organizations,  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  as  has  already  been  observed,  are  taking  the  initiative 
in  providing  more  adequate  service  for  two  large  population  groups;  and 
many  national  organizations  of  men  and  women  have  interested  them- 
selves in  various  special  fields  of  public  health  and  medical  work.166 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is  ripe  for  action  and  action  seems 
inevitable.  It  will  be  helpful,  therefore,  to  consider,  first,  the  possible 
developments  of  the  future,  secondly  what  will  probably  happen  and 
third  whether  planned  intelligent  action  may  be  substituted  for  "mud- 
dling through/' 

Three  Possible  Developments. — A  review  of  the  present  trends  already 
set  forth,  in  the  light  of  the  maladjustments  just  discussed,  leads  to  the 

163  Educational  Review,  January,  1922,  vol.  63,  p.  81. 

164  Preliminary  estimate  made  by  Maurice  Leven  and  Louis  S.  Reed  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  July  5,  1932. 

IBS  ]7or  discussion  of  such  a  plan,  see  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  forthcoming. 

i66  Moore,  Public  Health  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit.f  p.  426. 
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conclusion  that  future  medical  and  health  practice  in  the  United  States 
will  probably  develop  in  one  or  more  of  three  specific  directions.  First,  the 
present  trend  among  governmental  agencies  to  expand  and  to  assume  to  an 
increasing  degree  health  and  medical  functions,  including  that  of  treat- 
ment, may  continue,  perhaps  with  acceleration.  Second,  private  medical 
agencies  and  unofficial  community  organizations  may  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  medical  institutions  which  will  provide  a  type 
of  service  increasingly  comprehensive  in  scope  and  increasingly 
available  to  the  people  for  moderate  periodic  payments.  Third,  com- 
pulsory state  sickness  insurance,  based  on  European  patterns,  may  be 
adopted,  first  by  one  or  two  states  and  later  perhaps  by  a  larger  number. 
While  there  may  be  other  possibilities  for  the  future,  these  appear  to  be 
the  most  important  and  each  one  should  be  carefully  considered.  Only  a 
cursory  discussion  of  them  is  possible  here. 

The  Continued  Expansion  of  Governmental  Medical  Work. — A  review 
of  the  growth  of  governmental  medical  work  indicates  that  a  considerably 
larger  volume  of  medical  activity  is  being  carried  on  by  the  state  than 
most  persons  suppose.  Not  only  are  the  usual  functions  of  the  health 
department  performed;  in  addition,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  the  work  of  governmental  diagnostic  laboratories  and  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  biological  products  by  the  state;  school  health 
work  and  governmental  public  health  nursing  have  grown  rapidly  in 
volume;  federal,  state  and  local  governments  to  an  increasing  extent 
are  subsidizing  medical  service;  virtually  every  state  in  the  union  has 
adopted  a  workmen's  compensation  law;  clinic  service  for  an  increasing 
number  of  diseases  has  been  increasingly  provided  by  local  and  state 
governments,  at  little  or  no  cost,  to  the  poor  and  persons  of  moderate 
means;  and  governmental  hospital  service  has  become  increasingly 
available  to  persons  of  moderate  means  on  a  free  or  part  pay  basis.  So  far 
has  this  last  trend  already  proceeded  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier, 
over  73  percent  of  all  hospital  service  now  rendered  in  the  United  States 
is  provided  by  governmental  institutions.  With  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  some  free  clinics,  almost  all  the  medical  activities  controlled  by  the 
state  are  generally  accepted  without  opposition  by  professional  people  and 
the  population  at  large.  In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  some 
32  rural  municipalities  (corresponding  to  counties  in  the  United  States) 
have  taken  a  still  further  step — they  have  employed  physicians  with  tax 
funds  who  are  available  to  all  the  people  without  further  cost.167 

The  continued  expansion  of  governmental  medical  work  in  this 
country  might  lead,  as  it  appears  to  be  doing  in  Saskatchewan,  to  a 
system  of  medicine  comparable  to  our  present  educational  system.  A 

167  Rorem,  C.  R.,  The  "Municipal  Doctor"  System  in  Rural  Saskatchewan,  University  of 
Chicago,  1931. 
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hundred  years  or  more  ago,  elementary  education  was  confined  largely  to 
those  children  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  schooling.  While 
others  might  be  provided  for  by  writing  themselves  down  as  "paupers," 
this  requirement  was  so  repugnant  to  many  parents,  that  a  large  number 
of  children  did  not  go  to  school.  In  the  cities,  the  presence  of  uncontrolled, 
undisciplined  children  on  the  streets  soon  became  too  conspicuous  to  be 
overlooked  and  a  considerable  number  were  turned  over  to  voluntary 
philanthropic  societies  for  schooling.  Eventually  civil  officials  discovered 
that  it  was  more  economical  to  establish  free  schools  for  all  classes  of 
children;  and  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  at  first  it 
gradually  disappeared  until  free  compulsory  education  at  public  expense 
has  come  to  be  accepted  throughout  the  country  as  a  matter  of  course.168 
In  the  field  of  secondary  education,  the  tuition  academy  was  the  domi- 
nant institution  in  1850.  Somewhat  prior  to  this  date,  however,  the 
first  public  high  school  was  established  and  after  1850  the  tuition  academy 
rapidly  declined.  The  free  tax  supported  public  high  schools  increased  in 
number,  but  only  after  a  long  series  of  local  struggles.  In  many  states 
legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools  was 
attacked  in  the  courts.169  Slowly  at  first  and  then  more  rapidly,  the  high 
school  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  tax  supported  school 
system  in  all  the  states;  in  the  past  decade  alone  the  attendance  has 
doubled.170 

There  seem  to  be  similarities  between  education  and  medical  service 
not  revealed  by  the  meager  data  here  set  forth;  furthermore,  certain 
aspects  of  the  present  situation  in  medicine  appear  to  be  somewhat  com- 
parable to  some  aspects  of  the  early  stages  of  education.  One  may  oppose 
or  favor  the  further  expansion  of  governmental  activity  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  yet  wonder  whether  there  are  not  so  many  similarities 
between  the  two  functions  that  the  development  of  education  should  be 
looked  to  as  a  warning — or  as  a  prophecy — depending  upon  one's  attitude. 

The  Establishment  of  Non-governmental  Medical  Institutions  Providing 
Service  Increasingly  Comprehensive  and  Increasingly  Available  to  the 
People  for  Reasonable  Periodic  Payment. — Recent  trends  already  described 
— the  organization  of  medicine  in  industries  and  universities,  the  growth 
of  the  community  health  center  idea  and  trends  toward  periodic  payment 
for  organized  services,  together  with  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  set  forth  in  its  numerous  reports  of  the  last 
five  years — all  these  recent  developments  appear  to  point  toward  the 

168  Reisner,  Edward  H.,  The  Evolution  of  the  Common  School,  New  York,  1930,  Chaps. 
XV  and  XVI;  also  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly,  The  History  of  Education,  Boston,  1920,  pp.  698- 
702. 

169  Cubberly,  op.  cit.,  pp.  695-702. 

170  From  a  letter  to  the  author  from  L.  A.  Kalbach,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  July  5 
1932, 
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emergence  of  a  community  medical  center,  preferably  maintained  by 
non-governmental  agencies,  which  will  provide  to  an  increasing  degree 
all  types  of  services  for  ambulatory  patients,  for  bed  patients  needing 
institutional  care  and  for  patients  in  their  homes.  The  services  of  physi- 
cians, both  general  practitioners  and  specialists,  including  dentists,  would 
be  available,  as  well  as  nursing  service,  laboratory  examinations,  physio- 
therapy of  various  kinds,  medicines — in  fact  all  services,  equipment  and 
materials  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  disease.  Periodic  examinations  would  be  arranged  for  the  systematic 
detection  of  early  symptoms,  special  attention  would  be  given  to  mater- 
nity service,  immunizations  of  various  kinds  would  be  regularly  provided. 

A  community  medical  center  of  this  kind  provides  important  advan- 
tages to  the  patient  and  to  the  practitioner.  The  patient  is  assured  of 
the  most  complete  technical  facilities,  including  the  services  of  skilled 
specialists.  The  usual  confusion  of  the  patient  who  goes  from  one  inde- 
pendent specialist  to  another  for  an  obscure  disorder,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  mistakes  due  to  the  selection  by  the  patient  of  the  wrong 
specialist,  are  avoided.  The  patient  is  assured  of  a  high  quality  of  service 
on  the  only  really  effective  guarantee — the  judgment  of  leaders  in  the 
profession.  Finally,  substantial  reductions  in  costs  are  made  possible 
when  services  are  organized.  While  emphasis  during  the  last  decade  or 
two  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  organization  of  services, 
various  recent  experiments  tend  to  indicate  that  increasing  attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  development  of  plans  for  periodic  payments 
covering  all  the  services  needed  by  the  patient.  It  appears  likely,  from  a 
careful  study  of  recent  trends,  that  if  reasonably  adequate  services  are 
to  be  made  available  to  that  large  proportion  of  families  whose  incomes 
are  under  $2,000,  subsidies  may  have  to  be  provided  by  local  or  state 
governments;  moreover,  it  is  possible  that  if  most  of  the  people  in  some 
of  the  poorer  states  are  to  receive  such  services,  subsidies  from  the  federal 
government  will  be  necessary. 

Finally,  if  the  service  of  these  community  medical  centers  is  to  be 
available  to  all  families  in  the  lowest  income  groups — especially  to  farm 
laborers,  household  servants,  those  employed  in  shops,  casual  laborers 
and  similar  persons — the  state  may  eventually  find  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise, directly  or  indirectly,  some  kind  of  compulsion.  If,  however,  the 
need  of  compulsion  is  recognized  in  connection  with  these  trends  toward 
the  organization  of  medicine,  the  approach  will  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  European  countries  which,  without  extended  preliminary  study, 
have  acted  upon  the  problem  of  costs  and  have  adopted  schemes  of 
compulsory  insurance  based  upon  unorganized  private  practice. 

The  Adoption  by  One  or  More  Commonwealths  of  Compulsory  Sickness 
Insurance  Based  on  European  Systems. — European  nations  have  accepted 
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medical  service  as  they  have  found  it  and  the  chief  objective  of  their 
insurance  plans  has  been  to  make  that  service  available  to  wage  earners 
through  small  compulsory  periodic  payments.  This  type  of  compulsory 
state  sickness  insurance,  seriously  considered  by  many  of  the  states  before 
the  World  War,  may  become  the  object  of  widespread  interest  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care — regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  committee  toward  the  problem. 
In  a  painstaking  study  (including  field  observation  in  Europe)  of  com- 
pulsory state  health  insurance,  published  by  the  American  Dental 
Association,  A.  M.  Simons  and  Nathan  Sinai  predict  that  some  of  the 
states  of  the  American  union  will  soon  consider  this  remedy.  "The  condi- 
tions precedent  to  health  insurance,"  they  say,  "are  industrialization,  a 
large  class  with  incomes  too  small  to  provide  against  the  expenses  of 
modern  medical  care,  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  and  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  disease  in  individuals  has  wide  social  results."  They  say  that 
unquestionably  such  conditions  now  prevail  in  the  United  States.  They 
point  to  the  growing  interest  in  unemployment  insurance  and  believe  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  should  continue 
for  even  a  short  period  without  being  extended  to  cover  sickness.  One  of 
the  most  clearly  established  relations  between  economic  conditions  and 
social  legislation,  they  say,  is  that  every  period  of  industrial  depression 
greatly  increases  the  amount  of  social  legislation.  Legislative  bodies  of  all 
the  industrial  nations  are  swamped  with  proposals  for  relief,  the  most 
common  of  which  involve  the  insurance  principle.  These  investigators 
argue  persuasively  that  in  all  probability  some  of  the  states  will  try  a  form 
of  compulsory  health  insurance  such  as  is  found  in  European  nations 
and  they  believe  that  its  evils  may  be  avoided,  at  least  partially,  if  the 
experience  of  these  nations  is  carefully  studied.171  Even  though  the  argu- 
ments of  Simon  and  Sinai  may  not  seem  entirely  valid  to  the  careful 
student  of  social  change,  they  may  be  used  as  effective  rationalizations 
by  a  large  and  growing  number  of  socially  minded  individuals  and  welfare 
agencies  which  are  becoming  impatient  to  bring  about  improved 
conditions. 

What  Will  Probably  Happen. — It  requires  no  boldness  to  predict  that 
in  all  probability  the  first  two  trends  as  set  forth  above  will  continue  for 
at  least  a  decade  or  two — the  first  in  all  of  the  states,  and  the  second  in 
the  middle  western  and  Pacific  coast  states  at  first  and  later  perhaps  in 
other  states.  More  specifically,  the  work  of  governmental  agencies  will 
probably  grow,  and  these  agencies,  confronted  with  real  needs  for  thera- 
peutic treatment  not  being  provided  elsewhere,  will  probably  give  more 
attention  to  the  function  of  treatment.  Community  medical  centers  have 
hardly  emerged  as  a  recognized  institution,  yet  an  increasing  amount  of 

171  Simons  and  Sinai,  The  Way  of  Health  Insurance,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  IX,  pp.  167-194. 
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experimentation  is  going  on  and  important  results  may  be  expected  rela- 
tively soon.  The  trend  in  such  experimentation  is  now  definitely  toward 
comprehensiveness  of  service  and  toward  the  establishment  of  the  type 
of  medical  center  described. 

The  first  question  is  whether  these  two  trends  will  continue  rapidly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  people.  In  other  words,  will  the  potential  resources 
and  inventivness  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  public  health  be 
brought  into  play  in  such  a  way  as  promptly  to  provide  marked  improve- 
ment, or  will  various  groups  interested  primarily  in  social  legislation  turn 
to  Europe  and  bring  about  the  enactment  of  laws  based  upon  European 
experience  and  adapted  only  slightly  to  our  own  peculiar  needs?  If  the 
author  were  to  venture  a  prediction,  it  would  be  that — with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  or  two  commonwealths  whose  people,  pressed  by  eco- 
nomic necessity,  are  unwilling  to  await  the  development  of  present  trends 
— compulsory  state  sickness  insurance  as  found  in  Europe  will  not  be 
tried  in  the  United  States.  Persons  disposed  to  favor  extreme  measures 
are  likely  to  support  the  extension  of  governmental  medicine;  and  those 
persons  who  definitely  want  compulsory  insurance  will  be  willing,  for 
the  most  part,  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  plan  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  does  not  prove  to  be  a  better  one  than  any  of  those 
in  Europe.  Two  things  will  probably  happen:  first  in  most  of  the  states 
governmental  medical  work  will  continue  to  grow;  and  secondly,  in  an 
increasing  number  of  states  non-governmental  organizations  will  establish 
medical  institutions  providing,  with  subsidies  perhaps  from  governmental 
sources,  increasingly  comprehensive  service  in  return  for  periodic  pay- 
ments within  the  means  of  all  except  the  very  poor,  and  perhaps  with 
some  form  and  degree  of  compulsion,  imposed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  state.  It  seems  likely  that  both  of  these  trends  will  continue  for  one, 
two  or  more  decades. 

The  question  then  arises — which  of  these  trends  will  eventually  be- 
come dominant  ?  In  other  words,  which  kind  of  a  system  are  we  approach- 
ing— the  kind  to  which  the  expansion  of  governmental  work  will  take 
us,  or  the  kind  to  which  the  development  of  non-governmental  institu- 
tions may  lead  ?  Are  we  headed  toward  a  system  of  medicine  comparable 
to  our  educational  system,  or  toward  efficiently  organized  private  prac- 
tice, aided  by  governmental  financial  support  and  compulsory  legislation  ? 

The  question  cannot  now  be  answered.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  governmental  agencies  and  institutions  of  the  country  appear 
better  equipped  at  the  present  time  to  provide  organized  service  for  all 
classes  of  people  than  non-governmental  institutions.  State  and  local 
health  departments  are  accepting  an  increasing  degree  of  leadership. 
"The  modern  health  department,"  asserted  W.  S.  Rankin  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  1926,  "must 
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accept  responsibility  not  only  for  the  death  rate  from  specific  diseases 
but  for  the  general  death  rate  as  well.  To  carry  this  responsibility  necessi- 
tates using  every  available  means  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  combat- 
ing all  morbific  influences,  agencies  and  conditions."172  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  sees  considerable  signifi- 
cance in  the  numerous  recent  experiments  in  the  provision  of  organized 
medical  care  for  reasonable  periodic  payments,  and  if  a  concerted  attempt 
is  made  to  promote  further  experimentation  along  these  lines,  then  the 
trend  toward  organized  non-governmental  medicine,  as  above  outlined, 
may  become  dominant. 

The  issue  has  been  observed  by  leaders  in  recent  years.  The  medical 
profession  must  provide  adequate  care  to  the  middle  class,  stated  the 
Journal  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  as  early  as  1922,  or  if  it 
does  not  "the  state,  the  county,  the  city,  will,  through  its  health  officers 
or  employed  individuals,  establish  a  state,  county  or  city  controlled  clinic 
that  will  supply  to  the  middle  class  high  grade  medical  and  surgical  as 
well  as  hospital  care."173  "The  medical  profession  must  organize  in  such 
a  way  that  a  more  complete  method  of  treatment  will  be  made  available 
to  the  public  on  a  private  basis,"  declared  Eugene  R.  Kelley,  to  the  state 
and  provincial  health  authorities  in  1923,  "or  else  medical  care  is  going 
to  be  furnished  on  a  definite  State  basis."174  These  prognostications  seem 
justified.  This  one  thing  may  safely  be  predicted — more  adequate  medical 
service  must  be  made  available  to  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion without  too  great  delay,  or  the  health  department  clinic,  the  county 
and  municipal  hospital  and  other  governmental  agencies  will  probably 
continue  to  grow  and  serve  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of  the  people. 
If,  or  when,  this  latter  development  gets  beyond  a  certain  point,  medicine 
may  go  the  way  of  education. 

Lines  of  Action. — The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  will  doubtless  stimulate  a  great  deal  of  experimen- 
tation in  local  communities.  For  a  local  community  to  adopt  any  one  of 
the  committee's  proposals  would  doubtless  result  in  a  forward  step;  but  a 
particular  step  might  not  be  in  just  the  direction  a  local  community  might 
later  decide  it  desires  to  go.  If  the  community  were  to  adopt,  after  some 
random  experimentation,  a  plan  whereby  it  might  provide  all  of  its 
citizens  with  all  necessary  kinds  of  medical  services  at  costs  within  their 
reach,  that  community  might  find  it  necessary  to  scrap  the  measure 
hastily  inaugurated.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  local  communities 
and  states  will  probably  "muddle  through"  in  some  such  way  as  this. 

172  Rankin,  W.  S.,  "Rural  Medical  and  Hospital  Services,"  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  January,  1927,  vol.  17,  p.  16. 

173  American  Medical  Association,  Bulletin,  October,  1922,  vol.  16,  p.  177. 

174  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North  America,  Proceed- 
ings, 1923,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1924,  pp.  41,  42. 
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They  will  become  interested  in  some  minor  plan  which  will  improve  in 
some  way  a  particular  kind  of  medical  service  and  then  later  they  may 
adopt  another  plan,  having  no  connection  with  the  first  plan,  which  will 
result  in  improving  another  kind  of  medical  service.  These  communities 
may  be  on  their  way  but  they  will  not  know  just  where  they  are  going. 

A  more  intelligent  procedure,  it  is  suggested,  is  for  the  community 
to  study  its  local  needs,  secure  all  relevant  facts,  consider  these  facts  in 
the  light  of  accepted  opinion  and  proceed  accordingly.  More  definitely, 
the  community  should  address  itself  to  the  following  questions:  Specif- 
ically, what  are  the  diseases  and  conditions  responsible  for  sickness  and 
disability  in  the  community?  What  agencies,  private  or  public,  are  now 
providing,  or  attempting  to  provide,  the  services  needed  in  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  these  diseases?  How  can  these  services  be  organized 
to  function  most  efficiently  ?  How  can  these  services  be  provided  at  costs 
within  the  means  of  all  the  people?  What  trends  in  medical  and  health 
practice  are  to  be  observed,  and  which  of  these  are  the  most  significant 
and  promising?  What  agency  is  best  equipped  to  maintain  the  most 
efiective  coordination  of  all  local  agencies  and  to  plan  for  the  medical 
and  health  needs  of  the  future  on  the  basis  of  these  trends  ?  A  competent 
coordinating  agency  should  be  in  a  position  to  guide  current  trends. 

It  is  important  that  the  local  community — and  perhaps  the  state — 
should  plan  intelligently  for  the  future.  But  it  is  more  important  that  the 
community  should  definitely  set  its  face  toward  a  worthy  goal — the 
eradication  of  all  the  preventable  diseases  that  kill  their  thousands,  the 
remedying  of  the  various  defects  which  handicap  a  multitude  of  children 
and  adults  and  the  prompt  and  scientific  treatment  of  all  disorders  which 
available  hygienic  measures  cannot  now  prevent.  If,  in  the  local  commu- 
nity, professional  leaders,  competent  economists  and  public  spirited 
citizens  will  come  together  for  a  united  attack  on  the  forces  of  ill  health, 
the  maladjustments  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing, inefficiency,  disability  and  loss  of  life  may  be  remedied  and  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  people  be  improved  to  an  immeasurable  extent. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

BY  EDWIN  H.  SUTHERLAND  AND  C.  E.  GEHLKE 

IN  all  societies  of  our  level  of  culture,  acts  are  committed  which 
arouse  censure  severe  enough  to  take  the  form  of  punishment  by  the 
government.  Such  acts  are  crimes,  not  because  of  their  inherent 
nature,  but  because  of  their  ability  to  arouse  resentment  and  to  stimulate 
repressive  measures.  From  time  to  time  the  forms  of  crime  change,  but 
its  essence  remains  unchanged. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  greatly  aroused  by 
crime.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  crime  has  increased  enormously, 
especially  since  the  World  War.  Comparisons  with  European  countries 
are  frequently  made  and  are  not  often  flattering  to  us.  New  and  severe 
laws,  newspaper  emphasis,  crime  commissions,  crime  surveys  testify  to 
this  increased  interest. 

Certain  historical  facts  and  certain  character  traits  of  American  cul- 
ture are  definitely  related  to  the  crime  situation  in  this  country.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  are  the  intense  individualism,  for  which, 
down  to  1890,  a  frontier  furnished  an  outlet;  the  tendency  to  regard  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  as  a  measure  of  socially  acceptable  achievement; 
the  mobility  of  population  and  migration  of  labor;  the  recent  and  rapid 
growth  of  cities,  with  their  disintegrating  effect  on  the  patterns  of 
thought  and  action  of  our  transplanted  farmers  and  immigrants;  the 
diversity  of  standards  among  the  various  immigrant  groups  which  has 
often  seemed  to  result  in  their  having  no  standards  at  all;  the  rapidity  of 
social  change  in  America,  in  country  as  well  as  city,  involving  the  break- 
down of  customs  and  a  consequent  attempt  to  control  by  law  in  lieu  of 
custom;  regional  traditions  and  customs,  as  for  example,  homicides  in 
the  south;  the  disorganization  produced  by  the  Civil  War  in  the  south 
and  by  the  World  War  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  our  political  system, 
with  its  defective  personnel  and  administration;  the  great  size  of  our 
country,  the  growing  ease  of  movement  within  it;  and  the  lack  of  that 
accepted  police  control  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  continental 
Europe. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  also  intrinsically  connected 
with  certain  facts  of  the  history  and  with  certain  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  politically 
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decentralized,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  and  are  still  moved  by  the  ideas 
of  the  rural  society  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  most  states,  judges, 
prosecutors  and  clerks  are  elected.  Each  court,  each  police  department, 
each  jail,  is  an  independent  entity.  The  spoils  system  is  a  part  of  the 
political  creed  and  practice.  More  fundamental  still  are  the  fears  of  execu- 
tive despotism,  expressed  in  the  Jeffersonian  saying,  "the  least  govern- 
ment is  the  best  government."  The  American  people  are  only  gradually 
accepting  the  principle  of  the  administration  of  government  by  experts 
and  as  long  as  the  citizen  does  not  consciously  lose  money  as  a  result  of 
the  inefficiency  of  office  holders  he  is  characteristically  content.  Hence, 
only  the  rudiments  of  that  professional  pride  within  the  civil  service  which 
one  finds  in  Great  Britain  or  Prussia  are  found  here.  Moreover,  many 
Americans  think  of  government  in  terms  of  what  they,  as  persons,  not  as 
citizens,  can  get  out  of  it — the  "fixing"  of  parking  tickets,  a  contract 
"thrown,"  a  tariff  rate  raised.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  they  become 
discontented  they  change  personnel,  principles  of  administration  and 
laws  in  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  improvement.1  Inefficiency  of  adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  crime  and  in  turn  a  large  volume  of 
crime  adds  to  administrative  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  criminal  law,  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
crime,  the  police,  the  criminal  courts  and  the  treatment  of  convicted 
persons.2  Little  reference  is  made  to  the  causes  of  crime  and  to  some  of 
the  present — and  often  very  important — problems  of  crime  treatment. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  the  chapter  as  an  effort  to 
trace  trends,  not  to  make  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  present  situation. 
The  latter  task  has  been  ably  carried  out  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  and  need  not  be  duplicated  here. 

I.    CRIMINAL   LAWS 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  supposed  "flood  of  laws," 
which  has  been  described  as  a  fundamental  reason  for  an  increase  of 
crimes  and  charged  with  so  confusing  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen 
that  he  does  not  know  what  is  prohibited  and  what  is  not  prohibited. 
Since  at  present  an  act  becomes  a  crime  only  if  so  declared  by  statute  it 
is  true  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  statutes  must  increase 
the  number  of  potential  crimes.  This  section  is  devoted  principally  to  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  an  abnormal  increase  in 

1  Compare  Chap.  XXVII. 

2  The  data  upon  which  a  study  of  this  sort  must  rest  are  scattered,  patchy,  badly 
recorded  and  sometimes  lacking  in  reliability.  The  defects  of  both  statistical  and  non- 
statistical  sources  make  the  tracing  of  trends  with  exactness  very  difficult.  Whatever 
success  may  have  been  attained  in  this  chapter  will  be  measured  by  the  suggestiveness, 
rather  than  the  finality  of  the  statement. 
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criminal  laws  and  what  the  characteristics  of  such  criminal  laws  as 
have  been  passed  actually  are.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  deal  of  popular 
misconception  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  subject.  A  few  paragraphs 
are  devoted  to  other  trends  in  the  criminal  laws. 

The  "Flood  of  Laws." — The  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  laws 
may  be  determined  roughly  by  the  size  of  the  penal  code  in  the  compiled 
statutes  and  also  by  the  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted  in  particular 
legislative  sessions.  The  number  of  sections  in  the  penal  code  of  the  federal 
government  increased  from  264  in  1900  to  383  in  1930  or  45  percent.  The 
number  of  sections  in  the  penal  codes  of  fourteen  states3  grew  from  7,156 
in  1900  to  9,609  in  1930,  an  increase  of  34  percent.  The  number  of  words 
in  the  penal  codes  of  these  states  increased  106  percent  during  the  same 
period.  The  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted  in  one  legislative  session 
in  seven  states4  increased  39  percent  from  1900  to  1930,  or  at  an  average 
rate  of  13  percent  per  decade.  The  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted  in 
one  legislative  session  in  twelve  states5  increased  13  percent  from  1920 
to  1930.  The  number  of  regulatory  sections  in  compiled  municipal  ordi- 
nances of  eight  cities6  increased  72  percent  from  1900  to  1930. 

But  these  measures  of  the  growth  of  criminal  laws  merely  yield  ap- 
proximations. They  disregard  differences  in  the  importance  of  laws.  Many 
criminal  laws  are  located  in  other  parts  of  the  compiled  statutes  than  the 
penal  codes.  Tax  laws,  which  are  not  counted  as  criminal  laws,  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  prohibitions  as  is  seen  in  the  maxim,  "The  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy."  Many  regulations  are  made  by  boards  and 
commissions  rather  than  by  legislative  assemblies.  Moreover,  the  sample 
of  legislative  sessions  studied  was  very  small. 

3  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  This  list  includes  all  states 
in  which  the  statutes  were  compiled  in  1900  and  in  1930  or  within  two  years  of  those  dates, 
and  in  addition  for  sake  of  better  sectional  representation,  New  York  and  Mississippi,  in 
which  the  dates  of  the  compilations  were  removed  from  the  selected  dates  by  intervals 
longer  than  two  years. 

4  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York  and  Utah. 
The  legislative  session  in  each  state  was  held  in  the  years  1899  or  1900  and  1929  or  1930. 
This  list  excludes  most  of  the  larger  and  more  industrial  states  and  on  that  account  is 
certainly  not  a  good  sample  of  the  states.  The  exclusion  of  the  larger  states  was  due  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  involved  in  tracing  amendments  to  the  criminal  laws  back  to  the 
original  laws. 

5  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Wisconsin.  This  list  includes  the  states  listed  in 
footnote  4  above,  and  in  addition  all  states  for  which  legislative  digests  for  the  years  1919- 
1920  and  1929-1930  were  available  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Library.  The  states  which 
had  such  digests  are  in  general  the  larger  states  and  this  tends,  to  some  extent,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  biased  selection  mentioned  in  the  footnote  above. 

6  Baltimore,  Cedar  Rapids,  Charleston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
St.  Louis.  This  list  includes  all  cities  whose  municipal  ordinances,  compiled  in  or  within 
three  years  of  the  dates  1900  and  1930,  were  available  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  or  in  the  Chicago  Municipal  Reference  Library. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  laws  has  probably  been  only 
slightly  greater  than  the  increase  in  other  laws  enacted  by  state  legisla- 
tures, especially  during  the  last  decade.7  In  the  session  of  1929-1930  seven 
states8  enacted  39  percent  more  criminal  laws  and  37  percent  more  non- 
criminal  laws  than  in  the  session  of  1899-1900.  On  the  other  hand,  eleven 
states9  in  the  session  of  1929-1930  enacted  13  percent  more  criminal  laws 
and  0.2  percent  more  non-criminal  laws  than  in  1920.  Though  this  indicates 
an  excess  of  criminal  laws  during  the  past  decade,  yet,  because  of  the 
very  large  proportion  of  non-criminal  laws,  the  ratio  of  criminal  laws  to 
all  laws  enacted  has  remained  relatively  constant  in  the  years  1900,  1920 
and  1930,  being  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  all  laws  in  the  states 
selected.  Approximately  the  same  ratio  was  found  in  two  earlier  investiga- 
tions of  the  legislation  of  other  states.10 

The  Increase  of  Criminal  Laws  in  Relation  to  Freedom. — Many  of  the 
criminal  laws  which  are  enacted  make  no  significant  change  in  the  code  of 
behavior  but  are  amendments  concerned  with  terminology,  machinery  of 
enforcement,  and  penalties.  The  percentage  of  new  criminal  laws  has  been 
decreasing,  while  the  percentage  of  amendments  and  of  repeals  has  been 
increasing  in  six  states,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  This  indicates  that  the  new 
criminal  laws  decreased  from  43  percent  of  all  criminal  laws  enacted  in 
1900  to  29  percent  in  1930.  The  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted  in  1930 
which  changed  the  code  of  behavior,  whether  in  the  form  of  new  laws, 
repeals  or  amendments,  was  47  percent  greater  than  in  1900. 

TABLE  1. — CRIMINAL  LAWS  ENACTED  IN  Six  STATES'*  AND  THE  PROPORTIONS  WHICH  WERE 
NEW  LAWS,  AMENDMENTS  AND  REPEALS,  IN  1900,  1920  AND  1930 


Kinds  of  criminal  laws 

1900 

1920 

1930 

All  criminal  laws  enacted: 

223 

863 

•12 

Percent 

100 

100 

100 

43 

35 

29 

Amendments,  percent 

56 

64 

68 

Repeals,  percent  

1 

j 

g 

0  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Utah. 

But  this  figure  is  misleading  until  analyzed.  Not  all  criminal  laws 
which  change  the  code  of  behavior  impose  additional  restrictions;  92 
percent  of  such  laws  enacted  in  1900  did  so,  in  1930  only  84  percent.  The 

7  On  the  total  number  of  legislative  acts,  see  Chap.  XXIX. 

8  Same  as  in  note  4. 

9  Same  as  in  note  5,  except  New  York,  which  was  omitted  because  of  the  mechanical 
difficulty  involved  in  securing  statistics  for  the  year  1920. 

10  Fuchs,  R.  F.,  "Quantity  of  Regulatory  Legislation,"  St.  Louis  Law  Review,  December, 
1930,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  51-55;  Dickinson,  John,  "Legislation  and  the  Effectiveness  Qf  Law," 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  October,  1931,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  645-50, 
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percentage  of  such  laws  which  decreased  restrictions  therefore  increased 
from  8  in  1900  to  16  in  1930.  Examples  of  enactments  which  may  be  said 
to  have  extended  individual  freedom  are  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  pro- 
hibited a  barber  from  using  the  same  towel  on  two  customers  and  the 
passing  of  an  amendment  extending  the  length  of  the  fishing  season. 

Moreover,  not  all  criminal  laws  apply  to  the  entire  population  of  a 
state.  For  various  reasons  they  are  often  restricted  to  a  particular  area 
or  to  a  particular  occupational  group.  In  the  six  states  mentioned  above 
the  percentage  of  criminal  laws  applicable  to  a  specified  area  within  the 
state  increased  from  2  percent  of  all  criminal  laws  enacted  in  1900  to  12 
percent  in  1930,  while  the  percentage  applicable  to  particular  occupational 
groups  remained  nearly  constant  in  1900  and  in  1930  at  about  50  percent. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  criminal  laws  apply  only  to  public  officials,  provid- 
ing penalties  for  such  offenses  as  failing  to  perform  duties  or  accepting 
bribes.  This  leaves  only  about  one-third  referring  to  the  general  public — 
quite  a  different  figure  from  that  superficially  indicated  by  the  gross 
percentages.  These  ratios  have  not  varied  greatly  in  1900,  1920  and  1930 
in  the  states  mentioned  above. 

Objectives  of  New  Criminal  Laws. — Not  only  is  the  general  public 
affected  by  a  perceptibly  diminished  percentage  of  new  criminal  laws;  it 
is  affected  by  them  in  a  different  way.  In  general  the  laws  regarding 
felonies  are  relatively  less  numerous  in  recent  legislation  and  laws  regard- 
ing health,  safety  and  other  general  interests  are  more  numerous.  Criminal 
laws  seem  to  be,  relatively,  concerned  with  a  different  level  of  behavior 
today  than  a  generation  ago. 

A  few  statistical  samples  will  illustrate  this  point.  Of  the  criminal  laws 
enacted  in  six  states11  8  percent  in  1900  and  7  percent  in  1930  were 
concerned  with  felonies.  The  number  of  sections  in  the  criminal  codes  of 
eight  states12  relating  to  homicide,  rape,  burglary,  robbery,  embezzle- 
ment, larceny  and  felonious  assault  increased  16  percent  from  1900  to  1930, 
while  the  number  of  sections  relating  to  all  other  offenses  increased  50 
percent  or  more  than  three  times  as  much.  Of  the  sections  relating  to 
these  major  offenses  which  were  in  the  criminal  codes  in  1900,  4  percent 
had  been  deleted  by  1930,  while  16  percent  of  the  sections  relating  to 
minor  offenses  had  been  deleted.  The  laws  regarding  the  serious  crimes 
took  form  long  ago  and  are  now  relatively  stable,  while  offenses  more 
recent  in  origin  are  the  subjects  of  more  continuous  legislation. 

The  interests  affected  by  criminal  laws  have  varied  during  the  period 
studied.  A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  federal 
statutes  is  concerned  with  commerce  and  transportation.  Of  the  penal 

11  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Utah. 

12  Connecticut,    Georgia,    Indiana,    Michigan,    Missouri,    Nebraska,    Nevada,    South 
Dakota. 
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sections  in  the  chapters  on  commerce,  copyright,  navigation,  railroads, 
shipping,  telegraph,  transportation  and  money  and  banking  in  the  present 
federal  statutes,  including  both  the  penal  code  and  other  parts  of  the 
statutes,  42  percent  originated  in  the  period  1900-1929,  41  percent  in 
1870-1899  and  17  percent  before  1870.  In  many  of  the  chapters,  however, 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  penal  legislation  is  of  recent  origin.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  the  sections  in  the  penal  code  on  commerce,  75  percent  of 
the  sections  on  money  and  banking,  100  percent  of  the  sections  on 
agriculture  and  69  percent  of  the  sections  on  food  and  drugs  originated 
after  1900.  Approximately  half  of  the  sections  in  the  present  federal 
penal  code  are  concerned  with  various  forms  of  dishonesty  (larceny, 
embezzlement,  counterfeiting,  bribery,  false  pretences,  etc.),  but  of  the 
sections  which  have  been  added  since  1900  about  one-third  are  concerned 
with  dishonesty.  Other  interests,  not  definitely  identified  but  which  seem 
in  general  to  be  the  health,  safety  and  economic  interests  of  the  public, 
have  been  added  to  the  interest  in  the  prevention  of  dishonesty. 

In  the  newer  legislation  of  the  states  the  principal  objectives  seem  to 
be  morals  (sex  offenses,  intoxicating  liquors  and  gambling),  prevention  of 
fraudulent  or  unfair  business  practices,  protection  of  bodily  health  and 
safety  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  (principally  fish  and  game 
laws).  This  trend  appears  in  the  analysis  of  the  dates  of  origin  of  the 
sections  in  the  Pennsylvania  penal  code  and  in  a  comparison  of  objectives 
of  sections  of  penal  codes  and  of  session  laws.  One  illustration  of  the 
evidence  will  be  presented.  Of  the  1,013  sections  added  to  the  penal  codes 
of  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  South  Dakota  between 
1900  and  1930,  20  percent  were  concerned  with  "morals,"  16  percent 
with  fraud,  13  percent  with  conservation  of  natural  resources,  9  percent 
with  health  and  sanitation  and  6  percent  with  the  old  serious  crimes 
(murder,  burglary,  etc.).  Of  329  sections  deleted  from  the  criminal  code 
of  1900,  22  percent  were  concerned  with  morals,  14  percent  with  fraud, 
12  percent  with  health  and  sanitation,  11  percent  with  serious  offenses  and 
10  percent  with  conservation.  The  objectives  of  criminal  law  vary  so 
much  from  time  to  time  and  from  state  to  state  that  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize.  Conservation  laws  were  34  percent  of  all  criminal  laws  enacted 
in  New  York  in  1900,  but  only  14  percent  in  1930.  In  Minnesota  the 
conservation  laws  were  5  percent  of  all  criminal  laws  enacted  in  1900 
and  23  percent  in  1930. 

Occupational  regulations  form  a  large  part  of  the  criminal  legislation  of 
municipalities.  The  number  of  occupations  for  which  licenses  were 
required  in  the  eight  cities  above  mentioned13  increased  from  164  in  1900 
to  341  in  1930  and  the  number  of  other  occupational  regulations  increased 
from  243  to  478. 
18  See  note  6. 
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The  Regulatory  Trend  in  General. — The  growing  regulation  of  con- 
duct as  illustrated  in  criminal  laws  is  not  a  unique  phenomenon  in 
modern  American  society.  Some  private  associations  show  an  even  more 
pronounced  regulatory  trend.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  tendency  not  confined  to  criminal  law  but  inherent  in 
modern  culture.  While  the  number  of  sections  in  the  criminal  codes  of  the 
selected  states  was  increasing  about  40  percent  in  the  thirty  years 
between  1900  and  1930,  the  number  of  sections  in  the  football  rules 
increased  185  percent.  The  number  of  sections  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  increased  46  percent  in  eleven 
years  from  1914  to  1925.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  added  33  percent  to  the  number  of  sections  in  its  governing 
standards  in  eighteen  years  between  1912  and  1930;  this  percentage  does 
not  include  new  standards  drawn  up  by  the  Association  within  the  past 
twenty  years  for  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  junior  colleges, 
teachers'  colleges,  libraries,  athletics  and  the  financial  records  of  Catholic 
colleges. 

Increase  of  Laws  in  Relation  to  Increase  of  Population. — The  tendency 
to  regulate  by  criminal  law  seems  to  be  somewhat  related  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  growth  of  cities.  Congestion  and  lawmaking  often 
appear  to  go  together.  Of  the  fourteen  states  for  which  the  criminal  codes 
were  compared  in  1900  and  1930,  Florida  had  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
number  of  sections  of  the  criminal  code  and  also  had  the  greatest  per- 
centage increase  of  any  of  these  states  in  its  total  population  and  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  ratio  of  urban  population  to  total  population. 
At  the  other  extreme  Missouri  had  the  smallest  increase  of  any  state  in 
the  number  of  sections  in  the  criminal  code,  third  from  the  lowest  in  the 
increase  of  total  population  and  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  urban  population  to  total  population.  In  many  states  the  associa- 
tion between  increase  in  sections  of  the  criminal  code  and  increase  in 
total  of  urban  population  is  not  very  close,14  but  the  lowest  fourth  of 
the  selected  states  arranged  in  order  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  sections 
of  the  criminal  code  has  an  increase  of  only  34  percent  in  total  population 
and  78  percent  in  urban  population,  while  the  highest  fourth  had  an 
increase  of  59  percent  in  total  population  and  126  percent  in  urban 
population. 

This  general  association  between  the  increase  in  crimiital  law  and  the 
increase  in  population  and  in  urbanization  indicates  that  the  increase 
in  criminal  laws  may  be  a  reaction  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  life. 

14  For  instance,  Connecticut  has  had  a  considerable  growth  in  population  but  a  rela- 
tively slight  increase  in  the  number  of  sections  in  the  penal  code.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  rate 
of  increase  of  population  as  such  but  the  fact  of  passing  from  a  sparse  population  to  a  con- 
gested population,  or  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  culture  which  is  important  in  the  growth  of 
the  number  of  criminal  laws. 
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In  simple  societies  relations  are  generally  regulated  by  custom.  In  the 
larger  and  more  complex  societies,  in  which  association  is  more  impersonal 
and  in  which  changes  have  been  more  rapid,  due  partly  to  the  influx  of 
new  people,  customs  are  not  formed  rapidly  enough  and  do  not  have 
sufficient  binding  force  to  regulate  the  relations  among  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. Efforts  are  made  to  secure  control  by  the  enactment  of  formal 
regulations  and  when  attempts  are  made  to  circumvent  these  new  codes 
they  are  amended  again  and  again.15 

The  Effect  of  War  on  Increase  of  Criminal  Laws. — It  is  often  taken  for 
granted  that  the  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted  in  war  years  and  post- 
war years  is  extraordinarily  large  and  that  the  increase  in  criminal  laws 
from  1920  to  1930  reflects  the  war  conditions.  This  effect  was  apparent 
after  the  Civil  War  in  the  federal  legislation  and  the  legislation  of  certain 
states.  The  effect  of  the  World  War  on  criminal  laws  has  not  been 
definitely  determined,  but  the  total  number  of  laws,  both  criminal  and 
non-criminal,  enacted  in  the  twelve  states  above  mentioned16  increased 
from  1899  to  1917,  decreased  from  1918  to  1925,  and  increased  from  1926 
to  1931.  Since  the  ratio  of  criminal  laws  to  total  laws  enacted  in  these 
states  remained  nearly  constant  in  the  years  1900,  1920  and  1930,  a 
slight  basis  is  given  for  believing  that  the  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war  not  only^did  not  increase,  but 
actually  decreased. 

The  Burden  of  Administering  the  New  Laws. — Most  of  the  state 
criminal  laws  enacted  during  the  past  thirty  years  probably  imposed  very 
little  extra  work  upon  the  police,  the  courts,  or  the  penal  institutions. 
Unfortunately,  no  statistical  study  on  this  point  has  been  possible.  The 
statistical  records  of  Germany,  however,  show  that  in  1912  only  6.5 
percent  of  the  convictions  involved  violations  of  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  during  the  preceding  thirty  years.17  Also,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  federal  laws  enacted  during  the  last  thirty  years  have 
imposed  slight  additional  burdens  upon  judicial  and  administrative 
agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  new  laws  have  imposed  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  police,  the  courts  and  the  other  agencies  of  criminal 
justice.  Traffic  laws  are  an  outstanding  example.  Four  federal  laws  enacted 
since  1910  have  added  immensely  to  the  work  of  the  federal  agencies  and 
also  of  some  local  agencies.  These  are  the  laws  in  regard  to  white  slavery, 
narcotic  drugs,  national  prohibition  and  interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  automobiles.  In  1910  the  federal  courts  had  no  prosecutions  for  the 
offenses  above  mentioned.  In  1920  these  four  constituted  27.3  percent  of 

15  On  the  process  of  metropolitan  growth,  see  Chap.  IX. 

16  See  note  5. 

17  Germany,  Kriminalstatistik,  vol.  370,  1927,  p.  32. 
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all  federal  prosecutions  and  in  1930,  72.2  percent.  In  1910  they  accounted 
for  none  of  the  commitments  to  federal  prisons,  in  1920,  for  15.2  percent 
of  such  commitments  and  in  1930  for  82.9  percent.18 

Federal  Criminal  Laws. — In  certain  respects  a  tendency  may  be 
discerned  toward  assumption  by  the  federal  government  of  partial  control 
of  behavior  which  was  previously  reserved  for  the  states.  This  is  seen 
especially  in  the  four  laws  just  mentioned.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
enact  other  federal  criminal  laws  in  regard  to  child  labor,  kidnaping  and 
interstate  transportation  and  sale  of  stolen  commodities.  In  addition,  in 
Chicago  and  certain  other  communities  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  organized  crime  have  been  referred  to  the  federal  courts  and 
handled  by  them  under  the  income  tax  or  other  federal  laws. 

Administrative  Regulations. — One  of  the  principal  objections  which 
has  been  raised  against  criminal  laws  for  the  regulation  of  safety,  health 
and  similar  public  interests  is  that  they  are  inflexible  and  do  not  easily 
change  as  conditions  require.  Because  of  this  difficulty,  administrative 
boards  and  commissions  have  frequently,  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
been  authorized  by  the  legislatures  to  make  and  enforce  regulations.  To 
an  increasing  extent  such  administrative  regulations  are  performing, 
probably  more  effectively,  a  function  which  was  earlier  performed  by 
criminal  laws.19 

Summary. — The  following  trends  have  appeared  in  criminal  legislation 
during  the  last  thirty  years  according  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
presented : 

1.  The  number  of  criminal  laws  has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
one  to  two  percent  a  year.  This  increase  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  increase  of  non-criminal  laws  and  of  the  regulations  of  private 
associations  and  appears  to  express  a  fundamental  attitude  in  modern 
society. 

2.  Many  of  these  new  laws  are  merely  changes  in  phraseology.  Many 
of  them  are  restricted  to  particular  localities  or  to  particular  occupational 
groups.  The  number  of  laws  which  really  call  for  changes  in  the  code  of 
behavior  of  the  general  population  seems  to  be  increasing,  nevertheless,  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  total  number  of  criminal  laws. 

3.  The  criminal  laws  enacted  since  1900  refer  principally  to  mis- 
demeanors and  are  concerned  with  the  health,  safety,  morals  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  public  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
rather  than  with  direct  offenses  against  property  and  persons. 

4.  While  many  of  the  new  laws  cause  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  handled  by  the  agencies  of  criminal  justice,  a  few  of  them 
have  greatly  increased  the  burden. 

18  See  also  discussion  in  Chap.  XXV. 

19  For  more  extended  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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5.  The  number  of  criminal  laws  enacted  by  the  federal  government 
to  deal  with  interstate  aspects  of  serious  crimes  has  been  increasing. 

6.  Because  of  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  regulations  of  administra- 
tive boards,  such  regulations  tend  to  be  substituted  for  criminal  laws. 


n.  CRIME:  AMOUNT  AND  TYPE 

The  quantitative  and  qualitative  trends  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  three  decades  are  treated  in  this  section. 

Quantitative  Trends. — Crime  cannot  be  measured  directly.  Its  amount 
must  be  inferred  from  the  frequency  of  some  occurrence  connected  with 
it,  for  example,  crimes  brought  to  the  attention  of  police;  persons  arrested; 
prosecutions,  convictions  and  other  dispositions,  such  as  probation  or 
commitment.  Each  of  these  may  be  used  as  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
crime.  In  general  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  these  indexes  is  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  given  above.20  Only  since  January  1,  1930,  has 
there  been  anything  resembling  a  nationwide  collection  of  statistics  of 
even  important  crimes  "known  to  the  police."  Hence  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  as  indexes  for  the  period  1900-1930  other  data,  namely  arrests 
and  court  activities.  Except  for  the  years  1930  and  1931  no  estimate  will 
be  attempted  of  the  average  amount  of  crime  in  the  country.  The  changes 
will  be  shown  in  the  indexes,  without  exact  knowledge  of  how  sensitive 
these  indexes  are.21 

The  data  of  arrests  and  of  court  activities  have  been  reduced  to  index 
numbers  with  the  rates  for  1920  considered  as  100  and  the  rates  for  other 
years  expressed  as  ratios  to  this  base.22 

20  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see  Thorsten,  Sellin,  "The  Basis  of  a  Crime  Index," 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  September,  1931,  vol.  XXII,  pp.  335-356. 

21  American  criminal  statistics  of  arrests,  prosecutions  and  commitments  are  in  general 
unreliable  because  of  variations  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  definitions 
of  the  things  measured — arrests,  prosecutions,  commitments;  because  of  not  infrequent 
gross  inaccuracies  in  reporting  and  publishing;  and  because  such  variations  and  inaccu- 
racies may  be  unknown  and  unknowable  to  the  investigator.  Nevertheless,  having  nothing 
better,  we  must  use  them.  The  best  summary  of  the  state  of  criminal  statistics  in  recent 
years  is  to  be  found  in  S.  B.  Warner's  "Report  on  Criminal  Statistics,"  no.  3,  of  the 
reports  of  the  National   Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement.  See  also, 
C.  E.  Gehlke,  "Developments  in  Criminal  Statistics  in  the  Past  Decade,"  in  Proceedings, 
American  Prison  Association,  1931,  p.  176. 

22  The  year  1920  was  chosen  as  a  base  year  because  it  was  a  convenient  starting  point 
for  the  post-war  period.  The  method  of  calculating  the  indexes  used  here  was  as  follows: 
The  populations  of  the  several  states  and  cities  included  were  estimated  by  the  Census 
Bureau  method  for  the  respective  fiscal  years.  These  figures  were  then  multiplied  by  cor- 
rection factors  (roughly  about  .3)  to  secure  approximations  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  in  the  given  year.  Where  the  figures  of  only  one 
city  or  state  were  used,  a  rate  for  each  year  per  100,000  was  calculated  by  dividing  the 
number  of  cases  (arrests,  prosecutions,  etc.)  by  the  corrected  population.  These  yearly 
rates  were  divided  by  the  rate  for  1920,  and  the  quotients  multiplied  by  100  to  secure  the 
index.  Where  several  jurisdictions  were  combined  into  a  composite  index  number  it  was 
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Arrests. — In  Figure  1  are  set  forth  the  fluctuations  of  arrests  in  four- 
teen cities.  In  addition  to  these  data  there  are  arrests  in  the  entire  state 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  whole  period.  For  the  cities  there  are  three 
curves,  one  showing  the  total  of  all  arrests,  one  the  total  of  arrests  for 
major  offenses  in  seven  cities,  the  other  for  minor  offenses  in  these  cities. 
Beginning  with  1920  is  a  fifth  curve  which  consists  of  the  major  offenses 
for  these  seven  cities  with  the  exception  of  St.  Louis.23 

done  thus :  The  corrected  populations  in  the  given  year  were  added,  as  were  the  numbers  of 
cases  in  those  populations.  The  sum  of  the  latter  was  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  former,  and 
from  this  rate  an  index  on  the  base  year  1920  was  completed,  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
individual  jurisdictions.  The  classifications  of  offenses  are  those  developed  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  now  used  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  (monthly 
bulletins)  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice.  In  this 
system  of  classification  offenses  are  grouped  into  two  main  classes:  The  Part  I  offenses  are 
felonious  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary — breaking  or  entering — , 
larceny  (of  all  amounts),  auto  theft.  The  Part  II  offenses  are  other  assaults,  forgery  and 
counterfeiting,  embezzlement  and  fraud,  weapons — carrying  and  possessing — ,  sex  offenses 
(except  rape),  offenses  against  the  family  and  children,  violating  drug  laws,  driving  while 
intoxicated,  violating  liquor  laws,  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct  and  vagrancy, 
gambling,  violating  traffic  and  motor  vehicle  laws,  all  other  offenses.  "Part  I"  offenses  will 
be  called  "major"  offenses,  and  "Part  II"  offenses  will  be  called  "minor"  offenses,  though 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  sound  distinction,  since  many  of  the  latter  are  obviously  serious 
crimes,  and  the  former  includes  petty  larceny. 

The  data  were  drawn  from  official  (generally  published)  reports.  For  arrest  figures 
the  annual  reports  of  municipal  police  departments  and  departments  of  public  safety  were 
utilized;  for  court  statistics  the  annual  (or  biennial)  reports  of  attorneys  general  or  secre- 
taries of  state,  or  in  a  few  cases,  like  Massachusetts,  of  state  commissions  of  correction. 
The  figures  on  which  the  charts  are  based  are  in  the  possession  of  the  authors  and  may  be 
made  available  by  publication  elsewhere.  Space  limitations  prevent  their  publication  here. 
In  some  of  the  composite  indexes  of  several  jurisdictions  data  were  not  available  for  every 
city  or  state  for  every  year.  The  method  of  calculating  the  indexes  minimizes  the  effect  of 
the  lack  of  these  figures.  Where  offenses  are  grouped  (as  in  Figures  1  and  3)  the  grouping 
was  done  by  assigning  the  offenses  recorded  in  the  published  reports  to  the  several  classes 
of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  scheme  of  classification. 

The  reader  unaccustomed  to  the  ratio  chart  here  used  should  keep  in  mind  that  in 
this  type  of  graphic  presentation  equal  vertical  distances  mean  equal  proportional  changes; 
that  if  a  ratio  curve  has  a  generally  constant  degree  of  upward  (or  downward)  movement, 
it  means  that  the  rate  of  change  is  constant;  if  the  curve  is  convex  to  the  base  line  the  change 
is  taking  place  at  an  increasing  rate,  if  concave  to  the  base  line,  the  change  is  taking  place 
at  a  decreasing  rate. 

23  St.  Louis  is  omitted  because  of  the  practice  of  the  police  of  that  city,  as  explained  in  a 
letter  from  Chief  of  Police  J.  A.  Gerk,  to  book  known  police  characters  arrested  in  their 
daily  round-ups  "as  suspected  of  robberies."  The  effect  of  this  procedure  is  to  inflate  the 
totals  of  arrests  for  major  offenses  beyond  all  relation  to  the  actual  number  of  major  crimes. 
In  1930,  13,979  prisoners  were  held  in  St.  Louis  on  robbery  charges.  For  the  same  year  the 
number  of  robberies  reported  by  the  police  as  known  to  them  was  1,965.  The  table  below, 
showing  reported  arrests  for  robbery  in  St.  Louis,  probably  shows  the  effect  of  this  policy 
on  the  number  of  arrests  for  robbery. 


1919  

1,402 

1923             

11,340 

1920 

2  081 

1925 

14  638 

1921                 

5,279 

1930 

13  979 

1922  ..   .       

17,449 
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The  important  facts  revealed  by  Figure  1  are:  The  index  for  the  14 
cities  remains  near  100  until  1920,  thereafter  climbing  steadily  until  in 
1930  it  has  doubled.  For  Massachusetts  there  is  a  steady  rise  to  1917, 
then  an  abrupt  descent,  followed  by  a  considerable  rise  to  1924,  when  a 
position  of  stability  is  reached.  The  curve  for  major  offenses  is  at  or 
below  100  until  1920.  It  rises  sharply  to  a  peak  in  1922  and  is  thereafter 
fairly  horizontal.  When  St.  Louis  figures  are  left  out,  this  curve  after 
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FIG.  1. — Index  numbers  of  arrests  in  Massachusetts  and  in  selected  cities,  1900-1930. 
<"  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New 
York,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Washington. 

*  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  St.  Louis. 
e  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Rochester. 

1920  parallels  the  preceding  one  but  is  mostly  below  100.  The  curve  for 
minor  offenses  fluctuates  about  100  until  1920  and  then  rises  to  a  great 
height  in  1929,  dropping  in  1930. 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  the  course  of  genuine  crime  may  be  secured 
by  omitting  from  the  totals  certain  common  offenses  not  especially 
criminal,  namely,  traffic  and  auto  law  violations  and  drunkenness. 
These  modified  curves  are  shown  in  Figure  2.24 

For  ten  cities  the  curve  of  all  arrests  other  than  for  traffic  and  auto 
law  violations  is  above  100  for  most  of  the  period  1900-1920.  There  is  a 
marked  trough  about  1920  and  a  peak  is  reached  in  1925.  Traffic  and  auto 

24  A  comparison  of  certain  series  of  traffic  violation  statistics  with  the  data  of  auto- 
mobile registrations  shows  that  since  1919  the  two  curves  have  risen  at  about  the  same  rate. 
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law  offenses  were,  therefore,  very  important  in  raising  the  corresponding 
curve  for  14  cities  to  the  levels  reached  in  Figure  1.  Arrests  in  seven 
cities  for  all  offenses  except  traffic  and  auto  violations  and  drunkenness 
show  a  fluctuating  but  steadily  rising  curve  which  reaches  a  low  maximum 
in  1927  and  1928.  The  general  trend  of  arrests  in  Massuchusetts  for  all 
offenses  except  drunkenness  was  upward,  with  a  little  acceleration  after 
1920.  Comparison  with  Figure  1  shows  that  drunkenness  kept  the 
Massachusetts  curve  in  Figure  1  high  before  and  after  1920.  Arrests  for 
drunkenness  fell  enormously  from  1917  to  1920.  It  is  probable  that  this 
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FIG.  2. — Index  numbers  of  arrests  in  Massachusetts  and  in  selected  cities,  1900-1930. 

0  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  St.  Louis. 
»  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  St.  Louis. 

curve  would  have  been  lower  in  the  third  decade  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  take  out  traffic  arrests.  There  were  no  separate  figures  for  traffic  arrests, 
but  since  in  Massachusetts  the  total  number  of  prosecutions  in  the  lower 
courts  is  almost  the  same  as  the  number  of  arrests25  we  may  venture  a 
guess  as  to  the  probable  influence  of  traffic  arrests  in  raising  the  total. 
From  1920  to  1930  the  traffic  prosecution  index  rose  from  100  to  290.  At 
the  same  time  the  proportion  of  traffic  cases  to  total  prosecutions  rose 
from  21  percent  to  36  percent. 

The  index  of  arrests,  when  adjustment  is  made  for  drunkenness  and 
traffic  offenses,  discloses  in  general  a  gradual  rise  from  1900  to   1925, 
broken  by  the  downward  dip  of  two  of  the  curves  in  the  period  1917  to 
86  See  Figure  7  for  Massachusetts  lower  court  curve. 
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FIG.  3. — Upper  section  shows  index  numbers  of  cases  of  burglary,  homicide  and  robbery 
begun  in  the  lower  courts  of  Massachusetts,  1900-1930.  Lower  section  shows  index  numbers 
of  arrests  for  burglary,  homicide  and  robbery  in  selected  cities,  1900-1930. 

•  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis. 
6  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
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1920.  The  sharper  rise  after  1920  merely  recovers  the  lost  ground  of  the 
decline.  After  1925  two  of  the  curves  tend  to  flatten  out.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  there  is  no  evidence  here  of  a  "crime  wave,"  but  only  of  a 
slowly  rising  level. 

Our  impressions  of  the  amount  of  crime  are  largely  conditioned  by 
journalistic  emphasis,  especially  on  striking  and  dramatic  offenses.  Cer- 
tain tendencies  in  criminal  technique  unquestionably  increase  this  inter- 
est.26 Three  crimes  of  great  emotional  significance  to  the  public  are 
homicide,  robbery  and  burglary.  In  Figure  3  are  set  forth  indexes  for 
these  crimes.27  Briefly  summarized,  they  reveal  the  following: 

Homicide  rises  in  Massachusetts  from  a  comparatively  low  point  to 
a  peak  in  1925  and  recedes  sharply  thereafter.  A  similar  trend  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  five  cities  with  the  difference  that  the  peak  is  reached  later 
(1928)  and  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts.  Both 
of  these  curves  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  curves  in  Figure  2. 

Robbery  in  Massachusetts  when  viewed  over  the  entire  period  of 
thirty  years  shows  an  upward  trend  but  not  a  very  great  one.  There  is, 
however,  this  peculiarity,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  years  the  curve  with 
certain  rather  pronounced  fluctuations  is  roughly  horizontal  at  about 
100.  Beginning  with  1915  it  passes  into  a  new  phase  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  horizontal,  but  on  a  very  much  higher  level  than  for  the  earlier 
period.  It  is  characterized  by  two  violent  dips  to  100  in  1918  and  1920 
with  a  less  pronounced  trough  in  the  last  five  years.  In  four  cities  the 
robbery  index  shows  a  much  slighter  total  rise.  It  remains  horizontal 
for  five  years,  makes  a  very  pronounced  dip  to  1910  and  then  rises  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  somewhat  above  100  in  1919.  From  1920  to  1930  we  have 
on  the  whole  a  steady  rise  broken  by  one  pronounced  dip  in  1923. 

Burglary  in  Massachusetts  shows  a  tendency  to  fluctuate  about  the 
100  line  with  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  remain  above  than  below. 
There  are  two  periods  of  relatively  high  values  between  1900  and  1906 
and  between  1915  and  1921.  During  the  other  periods  the  line  is  fairly 
consistently  below  100.  In  seven  cities  burglary  shows  a  trend  almost 
identical  with  that  of  robbery  except  that  it  actually  closes  lower  in  1930 

26  The  reader  is  warned  again  of  the  danger  of  accepting  too  readily  the  reported  arrests 
as  a  good  index  of  the  amount  of  crime.  It  is  an  index  that  varies  enormously  in  its  sensi- 
tiveness to  fluctuations  in  different  types  of  offenses  and  is  subject  to  changes  due  to  modi- 
fications in  police  techniques  and  in  crime  reporting. 

27  The  indexes  for  Massachusetts  are  of  the  cases  begun  in  the  lower  courts  of  that  state; 
they  are  intended  to  be  used  as  parallel  with  those  of  arrests  in  the  several  cities. 
The  justification  for  this  procedure  (of  comparing  prosecutions  with  arrests)  is  based  on  the 
lack  of  statistics  of  arrests  for  specific  offenses  in  Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  fact  that 
the  index  for  Massachusetts  total  arrests  (see  Figure  1)  is  on  the  whole  parallel  with  the 
index  of  prosecutions  in  the  lower  courts  of  that  state  (Figure  5).  It  is  also  reasonable  that 
arrests  should  in  general  be  followed  by  prosecutions.  The  reliability  of  Massachusetts 
figures  is  in  general  so  high  as  compared  with  those  of  other  jurisdictions,  that  it  seemed 
wise  to  include  as  close  an  approximation  as  possible  to  Massachusetts  arrests. 
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than  it  was  in  1900  and  its  course  is  more  predominantly  below  100  than 
that  of  robbery. 

Except  for  the  downward  trend  of  burglary  and  robbery  in  the  cities 
these  curves  do  not  show  any  marked  divergence  from  those  of  Figure  2. 
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FIG.  4. — Index  numbers  of  activities  of  the  federal  courts,  and  of  the  higher  courts  of 

certain  states,  1900-1930. 

a  California,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio. 
6  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  not  very  pronounced  upward  tendency  and  a 
fairly  clear  movement  toward  stability  in  the  later  years  of  the  period. 

Higher  Court  Activities. — In  Figure  4  we  have  prosecutions  in  the 
courts  of  record,  save  for  New  York  State  for  which  convictions  are 
given.28 

28  New  York  figures  end  at  1927. 
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Up  to  1920,  excepting  the  curve  of  the  federal  courts  and  part  of  the 
New  York  curve,  the  data  lie  in  a  narrow  band  mostly  below,  but  gently 
rising  to  100  in  1920;  after  1920  the  New  York  and  the  federal  courts  join 
the  others  in  a  slight  rise  which  stops  at  150  and  is  in  general  horizontal 
after  1922.  Following  the  procedure  used  with  arrests  and  subtracting 
first  traffic  and  auto  law  offenses  from  the  figures  of  five  states  and  then 
drunkenness  in  addition,  we  get  in  Figure  5  two  roughly  parallel  curves, 
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FIG.  5. — Index  numbers  of  activities  of  the  federal  courts  and  of  the  higher  courts  of 

certain  states,  1900-1930. 
0  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio. 

which  are,  incidentally,  quite  smooth.  They  rise  gradually  above  100, 
drop  slightly  to  100  in  1920,  and  rise  to  a  horizontal  level  at  about  130 
in  1927.  Massachusetts  figures  when  similarly  treated  start  lower,  barely 
reach  100  before  1920,  rise  sharply,  and  then  decline  to  below  100  in  1930. 
The  federal  courts'  curve,  from  which  war  offenses  and  prohibition  cases 
are  removed,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  after  1920,  for  it  drops  in  three 
years  to  as  low  a  point  as  it  has  reached  since  1900. 

Here  as  in  the  adjusted  curves  of  arrests  (Figure  2)  we  have  essentially 
the  same  steady  upward  movement,  with  no  very  pronounced  fluctua- 
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tions.  It  is  significant  also  that  as  the  arrest  curves  flatten  out  at  the  end, 
so  do  also  the  prosecutions,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  decline. 

Lower  Courts. — Statistics  of  the  lower  courts,  which  deal  largely  with 
misdemeanor  cases,  are  even  less  satisfactory  than  those  for  the  higher 
courts.29  A  change  in  police  practice  in  making  arrests  may  have  a  sur- 
prising effect  on  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  such  courts  without  reflect- 
ing any  corresponding  change  in  the  number  of  misdemeanors  actually 
committed.  Figures  6,  7  and  8  are  therefore  offered  for  what  they  are 
worth,  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable  data.  Figures  6  and  7  give  the 
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FIG.  6. — Index  numbers  of  activities  of  lower  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and 
New  York  State,  for  all  offenses,  1900-1930. 

published  statistics  for  Massachusetts,  New  York  State  and  Minnesota. 
The  absolute  numbers  of  lower  court  cases  in  these  states  for  the  year 
1925  were  respectively  203,456,  68,287  and  10,238.  The  numerical  signif- 
icance of  the  figures  for  Minnesota  is  not  great,  though  its  curves  may 
be  the  most  striking  of  all. 

The  drop  to  1920  in  Figures  6  and  7  is  the  noticeable,  but  not  the 
important  fact.  The  important  fact  is  that  we  still  find  no  "crime  wave." 
Over  the  30  years  the  Massachusetts  index  in  Figure  6  shows  a  net  gain 
of  practically  50  percent  while  that  of  New  York  is  only  30  percent  in  27 

29  See  statement  of  F.  A.  Leonard  of  the  New  York  (state)  Division  of  Criminal  Identi- 
fication, "Records  and  Statistics,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  21st  Annual  Conference  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Magistrates,  Albany,  1931. 
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years.  Even  the  dramatic  sweep  of  Minnesota's  curve  means  a  net  gain 
in  20  years  of  slightly  less  than  100  percent.  In  Table  6  the  omission  of 
traffic  and  auto  law  offenses  affects  the  Massachussetts  index  materially 
only  after  1920;  but  when  drunkenness  also  is  removed,  the  total  prosecu- 
tions remain  almost  stationary  over  30  years  and  actually  decline  slightly 
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FIG.  7. — Index  numbers  of  activities  of  lower  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Minnesota  and  New 
York  State,  1900-1930.  (Traffic  and  auto  law  offenses  and  drunkenness  omitted.) 

after  1925.  The  elimination  of  drunkenness  from  the  New  York  data 
flattens  and  depresses  its  curve.  The  withdrawal  of  traffic  offenses  from 
the  Minnesota  curve  reduces  its  gain  in  20  years  to  65  percent  and  taking 
out  drunkenness  also  reduces  the  gain  to  48  percent.  It  may  be  said  then 
that  when  the  less  serious  types  of  cases  are  removed  from  consideration, 
the  lower  courts  here  represented  show  even  less  of  an  increase  in  their 
indexes  than  the  upper  courts  which  have  been  studied. 

Figure  8  is  worth  studying  if  only  because  of  its  perplexing  differences. 
The  curve  for  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court,  with  a  recession  about  1920, 
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goes  steadily  upward,  from  a  low  of  78  in  1907  to  a  high  of  275  in  1926 
and  a  drop  to  227  in  1930,  a  gain  in  23  years  of  190  percent.  The  New  York 
City  court  of  special  sessions  reverses  this  trend;  it  starts  high,  declines 


FIG.  8. — Index  numbers  of  municipal  court  activities,  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and 

Philadelphia,  1907-1930. 

to  1920  and  then  remains  practically  constant.  The  magistrates'  courts 
in  New  York  City  and  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  show  roughly 
parallel  courses.  Barring  Chicago,  there  is  little  evidence  of  increasing 
crime  in  this  chart.  The  upward  sweep  of  Chicago,  however,  which  might 
be  explained  by  a  more  thorough  study  of  local  conditions,  offers  a  warn- 
ing against  generalizing  from  too  small  a  sample. 

The  Amount  of  Serioiis  Crime  in  the  United  States,  1930,  1931. — 
Certain  data  from  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice30  for  1930  and  1931  have  been  analyzed  to  present 

30  See  Footnote  22.  The  crimes  which  are  being  reported  monthly  by  local  police  depart- 
ments are  the  "Part  I  Offenses,"  called  above  "major  offenses."  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1931  reports  were  being  received  from  770  cities  of  10,000  and  over,  and  from  741  places 
under  10,000,  including  both  cities  and  townships.  These  reporting  units  covered  a  popula- 
tion of  slightly  over  51  million  inhabitants.  For  the  770  cities  the  population  was  nearly  47 
millions,  and  constituted  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  all  places  over  10,000.  Auto  theft 
and  larceny  (especially  of  small  amounts)  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  these  rates  that  the 
significance  of  robbery,  homicide,  burglary  and  grand  larceny  is  largely  obscured.  For  a 
criticism  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  see  S.  B.  Warner,  "  Crimes  Known  to  the  Police — 
An  Index  of  Crime?"  Harvard  Law  Review,  December,  1931,  vol.  XLV,  p.  307,  and  for  a 
defence,  see  Audrey  M.  Davies,  "Criminal  Statistics  and  the  National  Commission's 
Report,"  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  September,  1931,  vol.  XXII,  pp.  357-374. 
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a  summary  picture  of  major  crimes  at  the  present  time.  A  sample  con- 
sisting of  all  reporting  communities  in  18  states,31  with  a  population  of 
28.5  millions  in  the  reporting  areas,  was  taken  from  the  reports.  Table  2 
presents  the  results. 

TABLE  2. — ANNUAL  RATES  OF  MAJOR  OFFENSES  BASED  ON  REPORTS  OF  MARCH,  JUNE, 
SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1930  AND  1931,  FOR  18  STATES,  PER  100,000  POPULATION 

IN  1930° 


Year 

March 

June 

September 

December 

Average 

1930  

1,573 

1,398 

1,576 

1,852 

1,600 

1931  

1,602 

1,396 

1,523 

1,727 

1,562 

•  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1930-1931. 

What  these  figures  mean  relative  to  the  total  volume  of  crime  in  the 
entire  United  States  it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  the  basis  of  four  cities  in 
which  the  ratio  of  major  offenses  to  all  offenses  averaged  35.2  percent  the 
total  rate  would  be  for  1930,  4,544,  for  1931,  4,437.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  an  estimate  on  such  a  small  sample  should  even  be  considered. 

TABLE  3. — SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  OFFENSES  CLASSIFIED  BY  SIZE  OF  CITIES  FROM  WHICH 
REPORTED,  DECEMBER,  1931,  FOR  18  STATES'* 


Annual  rates  per  100,000 

population 

Number  of 

Population 

Size  of  cities 

offenses 

reporting 

reported 

(in  thousands) 

Corrected 

December 

for  seasonal 

excess 

All  cities  reporting 

42,263 

29,410 

1,724 

1,558 

Cities  over  100,000     

27,516 

16.792 

1,967 

1,779 

Cities  25,000-100,000  

9.493 

6,723 

1,694 

1,533 

Cities  10,000-25  000  

3,417 

3,699 

1,121 

1,014 

Cities  5  000-10  000 

1  549 

1,777 

1,046 

947 

Cities  2  500-5,000 

224 

330 

814 

736 

a  Compiled  from  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  In  this  table  the  monthly  rate  per  100,000  for  December 
has  been  multiplied  by  12  (second  last  column)  to  put  it  on  a  yearly  basis.  But  since  December  is  the  highest 
month  in  the  year  (Table  2)  we  divide  these  December  figures  by  1.1056,  the  ratio  of  December,  1931  to  the 
average  for  four  months  of  1931  in  Table  2.  This  gives  us  a  reduction  from  the  seasonal  height  of  December 
to  the  probable  height  of  the  year.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  correction  would  actually  be  different  for  different 
classes  of  cities. 

In  Table  3  are  presented  data  revealing  the  relative  rates  of  major 
crime  reported  in  cities  of  different  sizes.  It  is  apparent  that  the  larger 

31  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  M  innesota, 
Missouri,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  California. 
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the  city,  the  higher  the  rate.32  The  smallest  cities  have  a  rate  less  than 
half  that  of  the  largest,  or  even  of  the  average  for  the  cases  given.  Of 
course  the  number  of  cases  in  the  smallest  cities  is  very  small,  and  hence 
statistically  none  too  reliable  as  representative  figures,  whereas  the  larger 
cities  are  well  represented.  If  the  rates  for  rural  areas  were  available  we 
should  probably  find  them  even  smaller  than  for  the  smallest  cities.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  then  that  the  rate  for  the  entire  country  would  be  lower 
than  any  of  our  figures  indicate,  since  crime  reporting  is  common  in 
cities  and  unusual  in  the  country.33  For  67  cities  of  100,000  population 
and  over  in  1930,  for  which  data  were  available  throughout  the  two  years 
1930  and  1931,  we  have  rates  of  1,684  and  1,767  respectively.  Whether 
this  increase  is  part  of  a  trend  or  a  temporary  fluctuation  cannot,  of 
course,  be  known  at  present. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  individual  types  of  crimes  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  Homicide,  rape,  aggravated  assault  and  robbery, 
crimes  "against  the  person,"  in  1931  averaged  11.1  percent  of  the  total 
of  major  offenses;  and  burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft,  crimes  "against 
property/*  88.9  percent.  If  robbery  be  considered  a  crime  "against 
property,"  then  this  latter  group  accounts  for  95.1  percent  of  the  total.34 

Qualitative  Aspects  of  Crime  in  the  United  States. — Into  the  setting 
of  the  American  city  of  this  century  came  two  significant  inventions,  the 
automobile  and  the  Volstead  Act. 

The  automobile  appears  directly  in  our  criminal  statistics  under  the 
headings  of  auto  theft  and  traffic  violations,  both  of  which  naturally 
show  a  great  increase  during  the  period  since  about  1910.35  Even  where  it 
does  not  appear,  the  use  of  the  automobile  is  often  implied,  as  for  example 
in  murder,  robbery,  burglary,  kidnaping,  bootlegging  and  gang  warfare. 
Along  with  good  roads,  it  has  made  the  small  town  and  the  open  country 
accessible  to  the  criminal.  The  motorization  of  criminals  has  done  much 
to  compel  the  motorization  of  the  police  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  radio 
and  teletype  communication  by  police  departments.  It  may  yet  force  a 

32  This  conclusion  is  not  supported  by  a  recent  report  based  on  other  indexes  of  the 
amount  of  crime.  New  York  State  Department  of  Corrections,  Division  of  Criminal 
Identification  and  Statistics,  Report,  193£. 

33  Since  the  movement  of  population  is  in  the  direction  of  the  areas  of  high  density,  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  American  people  seems  destined  to"  live  in  an  area  of  high 
crime  rates.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  large  cities  will  mean  more  crime  absolutely, 
and  probably  relatively  as  well.  See  Chap.  IX. 

34  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  December,  1931,  vol.  II,  no.  12,  p.  8.  See  also  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  vol.  Ill  no.  2  (Second  Quarterly  Bulletin),  Tables  1,  2,  5,  6,  7  for  more  detailed 
data  for  the  first  half  of  1932,  and  the  entire  year  1931,  including  rates  per  100,000  popu- 
lation for  the  several  offenses,  classified  by  size  of  community. 

35  In  511  miscellaneous  cities  with  a  population  of  16,458,401,  the  percentage  of  major 
(Part  I)  offenses  which  were  auto  thefts  was  21.7  in  1931.  (Uniform  Crime  Reports,  vol. 
Ill,  no.  2,  Table  7,  p.  9.) 
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centralization  of  police  administration  over  larger  areas  than  have  ever 
been  under  unified  control.36 

The  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act  precipitated  a  series  of  developments 
which  have  had  direct  effects  in  the  field  of  crime.  The  demand  for  liquor 
made  a  situation  in  which  the  violation  of  a  law  which  had  only  partial 
public  support  rewarded  the  purveyors  of  the  contraband  on  a  grand  scale. 
Naturally  those  criminal  elements  in  the  community  which  had  success- 
fully conducted  the  business  of  gambling  and  prostitution  were  in  a  posi- 
tion of  technical  advantage-  relative  to  the  machinery  of  law  enforcement 
in  this  new  situation  and  into  their  hands  fell  a  large  share  of  this  business, 
especially  in  the  metropolitan  areas.37  In  Chicago,  for  example,  they  were 
able  as  never  before  to  purchase  immunity  from  interference  by  police 
and  courts;  to  influence  elections  and  to  maintain  an  entente  cordiale  with 
public  officials.  So  strong  has  this  partnership  of  crime  and  politics  become 
that  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  these  groups  is  front  page  news. 
Under  the  sheltering  wings  of  the  illicit  liquor  business  professional 
criminals  of  all  types  are  protected.  The  "gang,"  an  old  institution  in  our 
cities,  has  been  knitted  into  this  bootlegger-criminal  fabric  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  social,  professional  and  business  organization. 

Of  newer  forms  of  crime,  the  "racket"  is  possibly  the  most  significant. 
In  its  original  and  narrow  sense  tn^Vdfd  implies  a  pattern  of  extortion 
from  groups  of  working  men,  tradesmen  or  business  men,  in  return  for  a 
"protection"  which  is  ostensibly  against  competitors,  but  which  is  really 
against  the  "protector,"  who  harasses  with  a  variety  of  annoyances  of  a 
violent  type  those  who  do  not  pay  tribute.  Racketeering  in  the  field  of 
employer-employee  relationships  is  closely  related  to  the  use  of  violence 
in  labor  disputes,  which  is  not  a  recent  development.38 

Kidnaping,  though  an  old  crime,  has  taken  a  new  lease  on  life  as  a 
means  oT  extortion.  Facilitated  by  the  automobile,  this  offense  has 
become  very  simple  in  operation,  though  not  always  successful.  Increas- 
ingly adults,  rather  than  children,  are  the  victims  of  this  crime. 

On  the  purely  technical  side  of  crime  recent  years  have  been  marked 
by  the  use  of  bombs  for  the  destruction  of  property  and  for  personal 
injury,  though  the  latter  is  not  so  frequently  a  consequence  of  their  use. 
This  method  is  used  in  labor  disputes,  in  racketeering,  in  race  conflicts  and 
in  gang  wars.  The  machine  gun,  tried  and  proved  in  the  World  War,  is 
used  largely  in  gang  clashes  and  assassinations. 

36  See  Bruce  Smith,  A  Regional  Police  Plan  for  Cincinnati  and  Its  Environs,  1932.  In 
the  1928  Criminal  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  pp.  xiii,  xiv,  is  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  significance  of  the  motor  for  crime  in  the  suburban  area  around  London. 

37  See  John  Landesco,  "Organized  Crime  in  Chicago,"  Illinois  Crime  Survey,  Part  III, 
Chicago,  1929. 

38  Ibid.;  see  also  Louis  Adamic,  Dynamite. 
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The  airplane  has  so  far  appeared  to  have  a  limited  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  crime,  chiefly  in  smuggling  alcohol,  drugs  and  immigrants  across  the 
international  boundaries.  There  is  at  least  one  instance  of  its  criminal  use 
for  bombing. 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Criminal  Population. — The  most  elementary 
characteristics  of  any  group  are  those  of  sex,  age,  race  and  nativity.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  much  information  on  these  points  from  courts  and 
police  and,  though  prisoners  are  probably  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  criminal 
population,  we  are  limited  largely  to  prison  statistics. 

TABLE  4. — COMMITMENTS  TO  ALL  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  1910  AND  1923° 

(Per  100,000  population  of  same  age  and  sex) 


Age 

1910 

1923 

Percent  decrease  from  1910 
to  1923 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total  
15-17  

1,347.1 

499.1 
,142.4 
,532.0 
,473.9 
,460.0 
.028.1 
362.8 

158.0 

88.7 
157.1 
222.4 
186.4 
166.8 
80.2 
26.1 

891.0 

218.6 
1,007.3 
1,283.1 
1,056.3 
1,026.6 
640.2 
191.8 

81.5 

35.0 
139.3 
144.7 
101.7 
75.0 
31.7 
6.9 

33.9 

56.2 
11.8 
16.2 
28.3 
29.7 
37.7 
47.1 

48.5 

60.5 
11.3 
34.9 
45.4 
55.0 
60.5 
73.6 

18-20 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44     

45-64  

65  and  over  

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  and  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  U.  S.,  1910,  Table  70,  p.  85,  and 
Prisoners,  1923,  Table  40,  p.  73.  The  report  of  1923  is  the  latest  on  all  penal  institutions.  The  1923  figures 
in  the  table  differ  from  those  in  Table  40  of  the  1923  report  because  they  have  been  multiplied  by  a  correction 
factor  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  commitments  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923  to  the  estimated  totals  used  by  the 
Census  Bureau. 

In  Table  4  it  will  be  noted  that  for  males  as  a  whole,  the  rate  in  1923 
was  34  percent  less  than  in  1910  and  that  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  age  period  18-25  years;  that  the  decrease  goes  up  from  this  point 
to  a  maximum  at  65  years  and  over.  The  largest  percentage  of  decrease 
is  for  the  youngest  group,  15-17.  For  all  females  the  reduction  has  been 
almost  50  percent  and  the  age  group  18-20  years  show  the  slightest 
decline,  practically  the  same  as  that  of  males.  The  decrease  for  the  group 
15-17  years,  is  very  high,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  group  of  65  and 
over.  In  every  age  group  except  18-20,  the  percentage  of  reduction  for 
females  is  greater  than  that  for  males,  being  twice  as  large  in  the  age 
group  21-24. 

In  Table  5  we  have  a  brief  statement  of  the  percentage  distribution 
of  males  and  of  females  among  the  commitments  to  prisons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  jails  and  workhouses  on  the  other.  It  is  apparent  here  that 
in  1923,  as  compared  with  1910,  proportionately  more  persons  of  both 
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sexes  were  committed  to  penal  institutions  of  the  prison  level  than  to 
those  of  the  jail  and  workhouse  level. 

TABLE  5. — PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION   OF   COMMITMENTS  TO   PRINCIPAL   CLASSES   OF 
PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  BY  SEX,  1910  AND  1923° 


Class  of  institution 

Males 

Females 

1910 

1923 

1910 

1923 

Total              

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Prisons  and  reformatories  

6.0 
94.0 

11.7 
88.3 

3.3 
96.7 

9.0 
91.0 

Jails  and  workhouses  

»  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners,  1928,  1926,  Table  32,  p.  62. 

A  summary  of  the  sex  and  age  distributions  of  persons  committed  to 
the  Massachusetts  penal  institutions  in  the  seven  years,  1900,  1905,  1910, 
1915,  1920,  1925  and  1930,  reveals  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  an  almost 
\  |  complete  disappearance  of  those  of  both  sexes  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
a  slight  increase  in  the  16-20  group,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  21-25,  26-30, 
31-40  groups,  and  an  increase  in  the  other  classes  where  the  age  is  known. 
But  this  may  merely  reflect  changes  in  commitment  practices  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  percentages  of  com- 
mitments for  males  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  total  commit- 
ments, since  the  number  of  females  is  too  small  to  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  percentages.  There  have  been,  however,  a  100  percent  increase  in 
female  commitments  of  ages  16-20,  a  considerable  decline  in  those  of  ages 
21-25,  26-30,  31-40,  a  marked  increase  in  the  two  groups  from  41  to  60 
and  unimportant  changes  in  the  two  older  groups. 

The  material  on  the  race  and  birthplaces  of  criminals  is  scanty,  but 
from  the  federal  census  of  prisoners  in  192339  certain  data  can  be  ex- 
tracted. Several  facts  stand  out  in  these  figures:  first,  that  the  percentage 
of  foreign  born  white  prisoners  committed,  for  both  sexes  and  for  both 
types  of  institutions,  dropped  between  1910  and  1923;  second,  that  for 
whites  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  native  whites  considered  alone,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  commitments  to  prisons  and  reform- 
atories; third,  that  while  for  whites  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  commitments  to  jails  and  workhouses,  for  native  whites  alone  there  has 
been  an  actual  increase  in  such  commitments;  fourth,  that  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  in  prisons  and  reformatories  has  dropped  but  that  the  relative 
number  of  Negroes  in  jails  and  workhouses  has  increased.40 

39  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners,  1923,  Table  31,  p.  61. 

w  The  reader  should  note  that  the  figures  here  given  are  percentages  of  the  prisoners 
committed,  not  of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XI. 
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Figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  for 
the  period  1915-1929  and  published  by  the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement41  reveal  the  striking  fact  that  during  this 
period  the  number  of  males  charged  with  felonies  has  in  general  risen 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  adult  males  in  the  city,  whereas  the 
rate  for  males  convicted  of  felonies  has  fallen.  Males  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors show  increasing  rates,  both  in  charges  and  convictions.  The 
rates  for  native  white  males  have  gone  up  for  everything  except  convic- 
tions for  felonies.  The  rates  for  Negroes  have  gone  up  sharply  both  in 
charges  and  convictions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  On  the  other 
hand,  relatively  fewer  foreign  born  majes  are  either  charged  with  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  or  convicted  of  them.  For  charges  and  convictions  on 
both  felonies  and  misdemeanors  the  foreign  born  are  lowest,  the  Negroes 
highest  and  the  native  whites  intermediate.  Only  in  a  few  cases  has  any 
foreign  nationality  shown  an  increase  in  any  of  these  classes.  The  indica- 
tion is,  therefore,  that  on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  foreign  born  males 
to  be  accused  of  and  to  be  convicted  of  crimes  has  somewhat  declined 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  while  that  of  native  males  has 
increased  with  respect  to  charges  but  decreased  with  respect  to 
convictions.  The  Negro  group,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  general 
upwarcTTendency. 

Unfortunately  few  reliable  data  are  at  hand  with  respect  to  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  group  who  are  known  as  native  born  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage.  It  is  commonly  believed,  but  by  no  means  proved,  that  this 
group  contributes  disproportionately  to  the  crime  of  the  community. 

III.    THE   POLICE 

The  enforcement  of  the  increasing  number  of  criminal  laws  which  has 
been  described  in  a  previous  section  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  police. 
"Police"  in  this  sense  includes  a  great  variety  of  public  and  private  offi- 
cers. This  section  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  municipal  and  state 
police. 

The  Number  of  Policemen. — The  police  forces  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.42  Preliminary  reports  on  occupations  in 
sixteen  smaller  states  in  1930  show  that  the  number  of  policemen  per 
million  population  in  those  states  grew  97  percent  from  1910  to  1930 
and  the  number  of  sheriffs  and  deputies  23  percent,  although  the  number 
of  constables  and  marshals  decreased  13  percent.  In  the  cities  of  these 
sixteen  states  the  ratio  of  police  to  population  remained  nearly  constant, 
so  that  most  of  the  increase  must  have  occurred  in  the  rural  districts. 

41  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  (Wickersham 
Commission),  Report  no.  10,  Crime  and  the  Foreign  Born,  pp.  112,  113,  126,  127. 

42  See  Figure  8  in  Chap.  VI. 
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Annual  reports  of  the  police  departments  of  fifteen  cities,43  on  the  other 
hand,  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  policemen  per  million  population 
of  18  percent  from  1910  to  1930.  The  number  of  federal  police  was  4,393 
in  1929,44  but  the  number  in  earlier  years,  though  undoubtedly  much  less 
than  this,  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  No  reports  are  published 
I  regarding  ivnyji&.pyelice.  What  their  relative  numbers  may  be  is  suggested 
1}  by  an  estimate  that  in  Chicago  they  outnumber  the  municipal  police. 
The  railways  alone  employ  more  than  1,000  private  police  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Chicago.  In  rural  districts  vigilance  committees  have  been 
organized  since  1920  in  eight  states45  under  the  stimulation  of  state 
bankers'  associations. 

Extension  of  the  Territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Peace  Officer. — A 
second  general  trend  is  the  territorial  extension  of  local  police  powers 
and  the  transfer  of  certain  police  functions  to  the  states.  This  trend  grows 
out  of  the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles.  Before  1900  nearly  half  of 
the  states  had  enacted  legislation  which  authorized  a  peace  officer  when 
in  "hot  pursuit"  of  a  criminal  to  continue  the  pursuit  into  another 
jurisdiction.  In  several  states  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  police  is 
extended  by  legislation  for  several  miles  beyond  the  city  limits  and  in 
others  the  municipal  police  are  given  jurisdiction  over  the  area  between 
adjoining  towns.46  In  at  least  one  state  all  of  the  constables  and  marshals 
have  become  subordinates  of  the  sheriffs.  In  a  few  communities  metro- 
politan areas  have  been  authorized  by  legislation  and  the  police  may 
come  to  have  jurisdiction  within  this  metropolitan  area.  In  other  places 
somewhat  the  same  unity  in  police  activity  is  secured  by  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  police  in  different  cities  and  towns  within  a  metro- 
politan area. 

The  work  of  state  police  is  the  most  important  example  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  peace  officer.  In  1931  forty-seven 
L^state  police  systems  were  found  in  thirty-eight  states.  Of  these  ten  were 
regular  state  police  systems,47  nine  were  highway  police  systems  with 
general  powers  over  crimes,48  twenty-one  were  highway  police  systems 
with  power  restricted  to  traffic,49  four  were  state  sheriffs,50  and  three 

43  Albany,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Fall 
River,  Milwaukee,  New  Bedford,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Washington. 

44 Langeluttig,  A.,  "Federal  Police,"  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  November,  1929,  vol.  146,  p.  54.  13** 

45  California,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

46  Kneier,  C.  M.,  "Territorial  Jurisdiction  of  Local  Law  Enforcement  Officers,"  North 
Carolina  Law  Review,  April,  1931,  vol.  IX,  pp.  28&-290. 

47  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Texas  and  West  Virginia. 

48  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

49  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  South  Carolina, 
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were  governor's  reserve  forces.61  The  regular  state  police  systems  devel- 
oped almost  entirely  after  1917  and  the  two  types  of  highway  police 
systems  after  1920.  The  trend  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  state 
highway  police  systems,  which  start  with  restricted  powers  in  order  to 
avoid  the  opposition  of  the  trade  unions  and  other  opponents,  often  due 
to  their  employment  in  labor  disputes,  and  gradually  extend  their  powers 
to  include  the  entire  crime  field. 

The  number  of  state  policemen  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  increased  from  921  in 
1920  to  1,753  in  1930  and  the  number  of  arrests  made  by  them  increased 
from  29,268  to  126,822.  The  arrests  for  traffic  violations  in  these  states 
increased  from  49  percent  of  all  arrests  to  57  percent.  In  many  states  in 
which  they  have  been  organized  the  state  police  show  some  tendencies  to 
become  general  administrative  agents,  somewhat  like  the  German  police. 
This  tendency  is  apparent  especially  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan.  For  instance,  in  Connecticut  the  state  police  act  as  fire  wardens, 
inspect  motion  pictures  and  weights  and  measures,  examine  motor 
vehicle  drivers  and  license  amusement  parks,  the  possession  of  weapons, 
places  for  handling  explosives,  film  storage  places,  fuel  oil  burners, 
auctioneers,  and  the  like. 

State  police  work>  aside  from  inspection  and  licensing,  is  almost 
entirely  outside  of  the  large  cities.  In  Connecticut  85  percent  of  the 
arrests  made  by  state  police  are  in  towns  of  2,500  population  or  less.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  arrests  by  state  police  per  100,000  population  are  most 
numerous  in  counties  adjoining  the  larger  cities,  but  the  concentration  of 
arrests  in  such  counties  was  slightly  less  in  1930  than  in  1920.  In  1920- 
1921,  8  percent  of  the  requests  for  aid  for  the  Pennsylvania  state  police 
came  from  farmers,  in  1929-1930  only  3  percent,  while  the  percentage  of 
requests  from  business  men  increased  from  14  to  29  percent  in  the  same 
period. 

Specialization. — Not  only  are  policemen  increasing  in  numbers  and 
territorial  scope,  but  they  are  becoming  specialized.  Neighborhood  foot 
patrolmen  are  diminishing  in  number.  The  word  "patrolman  "  is  becoming 
little  more  than  a  designation  for  a  rank  in  the  police  staff  and  no  longer 
describes  a  type  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  specialized 
squads  and  divisions  is  growing.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  traffic 
division.  In  New  York  City  the  number  of  members  of  this  division  rose 
from  511  in  1905  to  1,383  in  1920  and  2,960  in  1930,  an  increase  from  6 

South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin.  In  some  of 
these  states,  the  power  of  arrest  which  is  conferred  is  seldom  used. 

60  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Wyoming.  Each  of  these  has  a  state  sheriff 
with  a  small  number  of  deputies. 

61  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 
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percent  of  the  entire  staff  in  1905  to  16  percent  in  1930.  In  addition, 
New  York  City  now  has  pickpocket  squads,  gunman  squads,  a  mendicant 
squad,  a  health  division,  a  boiler  inspection  division  and  a  crime  preven- 
tion bureau.  Furthermore,  patrolmen  are  assigned  to  courts,  to  public 
buildings,  to  baseball  parks,  to  parades  and  to  act  as  guards  of  private 
residences  and  of  places  of  business.  In  many  cities  the  number  of  city 
policemen  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  states  attorney  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  that  official  rather  than  of  the  police  commissioner  is  increas- 
ing. Recently  the  aviation  police  have  appeared  as  a  special  division  of 
work.  In  1929  police  were  assigned  to  aviation  work  in  New  York  City, 

^  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  probably  other  cities. 

Improvements  in  Equipment. — A  fourth  trend  is  the  development  of 
improved  equipment  for  police  work  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
police  departments  which  have  improved  equipment.  Most  police  forces 
now  have  motor  transportation.  A  survey  of  eighty-four  cities  in  1913 
showed  one  automobile  or  motorcycle  for  every  259  policemen.  No  such 
extensive  survey  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  but  a  survey  of  Indiana  in 
1930  showed  one  motorcycle  or  automobile  for  every  30  policemen.  The 
number  of  armored  cars  has  been  increasing  recently,  as  well  as  the 
equipment  of  machine  guns,  tear  gas  bombs  and  airplanes.  In  many  of 
the  medium  sized  cities,  however,  the  equipment -measured  by  the  most 
advanced  standards  is  still  extremely  inadequate. 

The  most  important  development  in  the  equipment  of  police  depart- 
ments is  in  the  means  of  communication.  Twenty  years  ago  the  problem  of 
the  method  by  which  a  central  police  station  could  communicate  with  the 
patrolman  on  the  beat  was  as  yet  only  partially  solved.  The  flash  and 
gong  signals  now  secondary,  though  still  important,  were  then  regarded 
as  radical  innovations.  In  the  meantime  the  teletype52  has  been  developed 
for  communication  between  stations,  and  communication  between  sta- 
tions and  between  a  station  and  cars  equipped  with  receiving  sets  is 
maintained  by  radio.  The  police  radio  began  in  Detroit  in  1922,  was 
adopted  in  Dallas  in  1925  and  by  1930  was  operating  in  police  systems  in 
fifty-nine  cities,  one  township,  two  counties,  and  three  states.  In  addition, 
construction  permits  had  been  granted  to  nine  cities  and  one  county.  The 
first  teletype  system  in  police  work  was  used  in  1925.  By  1931  it  was  in 
use  by  five  state  constabularies53  and  by  twenty  municipal  police  depart- 
ments.54 A  message  can  be  sent  by  teletype  from  New  York  City  to 
thirty-five  master  stations  and  thereby  to  532  local  police  stations  in 

62  See  Chap.  III. 

53  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  California. 

64  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Evanston, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York  City,  Omaha,  Pittsburgh,  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Washington  and  Worcester. 
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New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Announcement  has  been 
made  that  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  will  soon  be 
linked  with  this  unit. 

Scientific  Techniques. — A  fifth  trend  in  police  work  is  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  techniques  for  the  detection  and  identification  of 
criminals.  The  Bertillonjsystem  of  physical  measurements  which  was  the 
early  method  of  identification  has  been  generally  replaced  by  finger 
prints.  The  fingep"-prmt  bureau  of  the  federal  prison  at  Leavenworth 
served  unofficially  as  the  federal  clearing  house  until  1924,  when  the 
clearing  house  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Washing- 
ton. The  number  of  records  in  the  possession  of  the  federal  bureau 
increased  from  322,093  in  1920  to  2,132,534  in  1930;  the  number  of 
identifications  from  26.6  percent  of  the  number  of  records  received  in  1920, 
to  32.4  percent  in  1930;  and  the  number  of  police  departments  and  other 
agencies  contributing  to  this  federal  bureau  from  543  in  1920  to  3,913  in 
1931.  Three  state  bureaus  of  identification  were  started  before  1914,  no 
others  were  added  until  after  1920;  then  eight  were  added  in  the  five 
years  ended  in  1924,  thirteen  in  the  next  five  years  and  four  in  the  two 
years,  1930-1931,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  state  bureaus  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1931.  Thus  an  approach  is  being  made  to  a  network  of 
federal,  state  and  local  finger  print  bureaus,  by  means  of  which  the 
previous  criminal  records  of  persons  arrested  or  convicted  may  be  deter- 
mined. In  addition  the  methods  of  taking,  classifying  and  transmitting 
finger  prints  have  been  simplified. 

Many  other  techniques  for  the  study  of  the  traces  of  crimes  have 
been  developed  and  some  of  them  are  being  used  in  the  larger  police 
departments.  These  include  the  identification  of  weapons  and  bullets, 
clothes,  hair,  teeth,  automobile  tires  and  other  objects.  Some  success  has 
attended  this  application  of  the  techniques  of  physics  and  chemistry  to 
the  detection  of  crime.  The  "lie-detector"  and  other  devices  for  deter- 
mining the  truth  of  testimony  are  proving  to  be  of  value,  though  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  These  developments  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
exemplified  in  the  Scientific  Crime  Detection  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 
This  laboratory  is  cooperating  with  police  departments  in  the  solution  of 
difficult  cases  in  which  such  methods  may  be  utilized.  Although  these 
techniques  are  being  developed  in  a  very  encouraging  manner,  they  have 
actually  been  applied  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases. 

Employment  Conditions. — A  sixth  trend  is  the  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  for  policemen.  Salaries  have  been  raised, 
provisions  for  pensions  for  police  have  spread  to  a  larger  number  of  cities 
and  pension  funds  have  been  more  generally  placed  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  Only  eleven  states  in  1900  had  state  legislation  authorizing  or 
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providing  police  pensions,  while  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty-five 
in  1930.  Also  during  the  past  thirty  years  most  police  departments  have 
changed  from  the  12  hour  shift  to  the  8  hour  shift. 

Turnover. — A  seventh  trend  consists  of  certain  changes  in  the  turnover 
of  the  police.  The  length  of  the  term  of  the  sheriff  increased  in  ten  states 
between  1900  and  1930.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  for  re-election  of 
sheriffs  remained  practically  unchanged.  In  general,  no  legislative  change 
was  made  in  the  terms  of  constables  and  marshals.  No  evidence  can  be 
found  that  the  length  of  service  of  municipal  policemen  has  changed. 
Scattered  reports  indicate  that  on  the  average  4  or  5  percent  of  the 
municipal  policemen  leave  the  force  each  year,  that  this  turnover  is 
confined  to  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  staff  and  that  80  or  85  percent 
of  the  staff  remain  for  at  least  five  years.  About  25  percent  of  all  with- 
drawals have  been  dismissals  for  cause  and  this  proportion  has  remained 
nearly  constant  during  twenty  years  in  the  small  number  of  cities  for 
which  data  are  available. 

A  cause  of  the  turnover  in  the  police  force  which  is  significant  beyond 
its  numerical  importance  is  the  increasing  number  of  murders  of  police- 
men in  the  few  cities  which  report  this  fact.  The  number  of  policemen 
murdered  in  the  course  of  duty  increased  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
as  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6. — POLICEMEN  MURDERED  PER  YEAR  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  DUTY  IN  NEW  YORK 

CITY  AND  IN  CHICAGO,  PER  1,000  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF,  BY  FIVE  YEAR 

PERIODS,  1901-1931* 


Murders  per 

,000  members 

Murders  per  ! 

,000  members 

Years 

New  York 
City 

Chicago 

Years 

New  York 
City 

Chicago 

1901-1905 

0  1 

1  0 

1916-1920 

0  3 

1  5 

1906-1910  

2 

5 

1921-1925 

5 

1  3 

1911-1915  

2 

6 

1926-1930 

4 

1  8 

•  From  annual  reports  of  the  police  departments  of  Chicago  and  of  New  York  City. 

The  turnover  in  the  state  police  forces  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
municipal  forces.  During  the  last  decade  the  turnover  in  the  state  police 
forces  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  West  Virginia  has 
averaged  about  20  percent  a  year.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  ordinarily 
required  to  sign  for  service  for  a  period  of  years  and  are  branded  as 
deserters  if,  without  formal  permission,  they  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
period  of  enlistment.  Of  the  new  enlistments  in  Connecticut  during  the 
period  1922-1929,  21.5  percent  left  within  one  year,  41  percent  within  two 
years,  51.6  percent  within  three  years  and  81.0  percent  within  eight  years, 
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counting  only  those  appointments  made  early  enough  to  have  passed 
the  time  indicated  by  the  year  1930.  The  explanation  of  this  heavy  turn- 
over in  state  police  forces  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  hours  of  work,  the 
small  cash  wages,  the  life  in  barracks,  the  frequent  transfers  away  from 
home  and  the  vigorous  disciplinary  system. 

Police  Associations. — An  eighth  trend  is  the  growing  professional 
solidarity  shown  in  the  organization  of  police  into  associations.  The 
present  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  was  formed  in  1901, 
though  an  earlier  association  started  in  1871.  It  has  helped  to  develop  the 
national  clearing  house  for  finger  prints  and  to  establish  uniform  crime 
records  and  statistics.55  An  association  of  officers  interested  in  criminal 
identification  was  formed  in  1897.  At  least  sixteen  state  police  associations 
had  been  formed  by  1929.56 

Police  Training. — Finally,  one  of  the  important  developments  is  the 
more  thorough  training  of  policemen.  Instead  of  being  inducted  directly 
into  the  police  staff,  the  recruits  in  many  cities  and  states  now  undergo  a 
preliminary  period  of  systematic  training.  In  1930,  forty-three  cities  were 
reported  to  have  special  training  courses  for  policemen,  of  which  sixteen 
were  known  to  be  well  organized.57  In  several  states  the  training  course 
for  state  police  officers  is  also  open  to  municipal  and  county  officers. 
Promising  beginnings  have  been  made  in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  Training  courses  for  police 
have  increased  in  the  length  of  term,  in  the  number  of  registrants,  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  content  of  the  course.  Graduate 
courses  in  police  work  have  been  developed  in  a  few  universities. 

Police  Work  as  a  Profession. — Aside  from  these  formal  trends 
described  above,  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  police  work  as  a 
profession,  consisting  of  such  things  as  scientific  selection  of  personnel, 
intensive  training  of  personnel,  development  and  use  of  police  records, 
greater  emphasis  on  preventive  work,  development  of  morale  in  police 
departments  and  development  of  public  respect  for  the  police.  Such 
changes  are  apparent  in  a  few  places  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  future  possibilities.  They  have  not  yet  progressed  far  enough  in  practice 
to  justify  a  conclusion  that  they  will  become  practical  trends.  Yet,  in  few 
other  parts  of  the  field  of  criminal  justice  is  as  much  enthusiasm  shown  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  developing  scientific  and  professional  methods 
as  in  the  police  field.  At  the  same  time  many  complaints  are  made  of 
police  brutality  in  practice.  The  present  conditions  are  described  in  the 

66  See  also  Chap.  XXVII. 

66  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,   New  Jersey,   New  York,   Oklahoma,   Pennsylvania,   Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Wyoming. 

67  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
ference, 1930,  p.  119. 
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report  on  lawlessness  in  law  enforcement  of  the  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement  which  establishes  beyond  doubt  their 
widespread  use.58  No  evidence  is  available  to  justify  a  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  growth  or  decline  of  the  "third  degree."  Similarly  the  existence  of 
graft,  corruption  and  political  patronage  in  connection  with  the  police 
has  been  demonstrated,  but  evidence  is  lacking  as  to  change  in  the 
amount  of  these  practices. 

Summary. — This  survey  of  the  police  shows  no  distinct  evidence  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  police  in  relation  to  crime  has  changed  significantly. 
It  does,  however,  show  particular  trends  which  are  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  potential  efficiency.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  the  police  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
population,  largely  because  of  traffic  problems,  but  the  relative  rate  of 
growth  has  been  less  in  cities  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  private 
police  have  probably  increased  in  numbers  more  than  the  municipal 
police. 

2.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  peace  officer  is  tending  to  become 
larger,  especially  as  seen  in  the  development  of  state  police. 

3.  The  development  of  specialized  squads  and  divisions  is  accom- 
panied by  the  decreasing  number  of  foot  patrolmen. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  police  department  in  the  form  of  motor 
transportation,  radio  and  teletype  has  improved  and  has  tended  to  result 
in  increased  efficiency. 

5.  The  techniques  of  physics,  chemistry  and  other  sciences  have  been 
applied  more  generally  in  police  work  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field 
of  criminal  justice. 

6.  Provisions  for  training  police  have  developed  and  financial  provi- 
sions, police  associations  and  other  influences  are  tending  to  build  up  a 
professional  morale. 

'  7.  The  quality  of  the  personnel  has  probably  improved  (in  the  opinion 
of  some  experts,  considerably)  and  the  turnover  has  probably  been 
reduced. 

IV.    THE   CRIMINAL   COURTS59 

This  section  will  deal  first  with  certain  developments  in  the  study  of 
the  criminal  courts  and  second  with  certain  qualitative  changes  in  these 
agencies  of  criminal  justice. 

58  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  Report  no.  11. 

69  See  Chap.  XXVIII  for  discussion  of  centralization  of  judicial  machinery,  judicial 
councils,  personnel  problems  and  changes  in  criminal  procedure,  including  the  topics  of 
grand  jury,  indictment  forms,  waiver  and  modification  of  jury  trial,  control  of  expert 
witnesses,  indeterminate  sentence,  and  withdrawal  of  sentencing  power  from  the  judge;  also 
crime  commissions.  See  Chap.  XV  for  the  development  of  the  juvenile  court. 
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The  Surveys  of  Criminal  Justice. — Beginning  with  the  Cleveland 
Survey  in  1922  we  have  had  a  succession  of  these  studies  of  which  at 
least  three  are  still  in  process.60  The  purpose  of  these  researches  was  to 
analyze  the  machinery  of  criminal  justice.  Some  were  limited  to  studies 
of  the  criminal  courts.  Others  included  a  wider  range  of  subjects:  police, 
probation,  institutions,  mental  factors  in  crime,  crime  causation  and  the 
organization  of  crime.  Those  published  to  date  all  include  statistical 
analyses  of  the  operation  of  the  criminal  courts,  all  following  the  same 
general  pattern,  namely  the  tracing  of  a  large  number  of  cases  through 
the  courts,  to  determine  what  disposition  was  made  of  them.  Certain 
generalizations  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  studies.61 

First,  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  variation  from  court  to  court 
with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  cases  disposed  of  in  any  given  manner. 
Second,  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
is  disposed  of  in  the  preliminary  hearing  without  establishment  of  guilt. 
Third,  the  grand  jury  and  the  petit  jury  are  relatively  unimportant. 
Fourth,  the  percentage  of  cases  pleading  or  found  guilty  ranges  from  12.3 
to  63.5  in  different  jurisdictions.  Fifth,  through  his  power  to  dismiss 
prosecutions  and  to  accept  pleas,  the  prosecutor  is  far  more  important 
than  judge  or  jury;  and  criminal  justice  is  to  a  surprising  degree  adminis- 
trative rather  than  judicial  in  essence. 

Eight  Local  Courts,  1900-1930.— With  the  exception  of  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  crime  surveys  have  all  dealt  with  a  single  period — a  year,  two 
consecutive  years,  or  a  part  of  a  year.  In  order  to  discover  possible  trends 
over  the  past  thirty  years,  special  field  studies  were  undertaken  in  six 
metropolitan  criminal  courts  and  in  two  county  courts  in  smaller  com- 
munities.62 All  of  these  courts  had  final  felony  jurisdiction;  but  those  of 
New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  deal  with  a  considerable  number  of  mis- 

60  The  list  is  as  follows:  Cleveland,  1922;  Missouri,  1926;  Memphis,  1928;  Georgia,  1925; 
Cincinnati,  1930;  New  York  State,  1927,  1928;  Illinois,  1929;  Harvard-Boston  (not  yet 
published);  Pennsylvania,  1929;  Hartford-New  Haven-Bridgeport,  1926;  Virginia,  1931; 
Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  Law  studies  of  criminal  courts  in  Ohio  and  Maryland,  1931, 
1932;  and  the  study  of  the  federal  courts  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wickersham 
Committee,  1931. 

61  "Report  on  Prosecution"  no.  4  of  the  Reports  of  the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement,  1931;  see  especially  Table  XII,  p.  206,  Table  XV,  p.  208, 
Table  XVI,  p.  209;  the  body  of  this  report,  written  by  Alfred  Bettman,  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  findings. 

62  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  (Cleveland);  Baltimore  City,  Maryland;  Hennepin  County, 
Minnesota    (Minneapolis);   Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana  (New  Orleans);  Saint  Louis  City, 
Missouri;    San    Francisco    County,    California;    Johnson    County,    Iowa    (Iowa    City); 
Durham  County,  North  Carolina  (Durham).  The  collection  of  data  was  made  by  students 
in  the  schools  of  law  of  the  following  universities:  Western  Reserve,  Minnesota,  Tulane, 
Washington  (St.  Louis),  California,  Iowa  and  Duke.  The  data  from  Baltimore  were  secured 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  of  Law  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Acknowledgement  is 
here  made  to  the  Deans  and  Professors  of  Criminal  Law  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  to  the 
students  who  assisted. 
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demeanor  cases.  The  years  were  taken  at  quinquennial  intervals  beginning 
with  1900  and  ending  with  1930. 

Figure  9  presents  graphically  the  data  of  Table  7.  The  vertical  heights 
represent  percentage  of  disposition  and  the  height  of  any  horizontal 
band  is  proportional  to  the  share  it  has  of  the  total  cases  disposed  of. 


11  Eliminated  by  prosecution 
HJ  Acquitted  ot  trial 
S  Other  eliminations 


gg]  Plea  guilty  of  offense  charged 
^Verdict  guilty  of  offense  charged 


^  Plea  guilty  of  lesser  offense 
^Verdict  guilty  of  lesser  offense 


SIX  METROPOLITAN  CRIMINAL  COURTS 

Percentage  Defendants  d  ispoxd  of  - 1 00  % 


100 


90 


TWO  SMALL   COUNTIES 

Percentage  Defendants  disposed  of  -100% 

-2 


1905 


FIG.  9.— Percentages  of  defendants  disposed  of  by  certain'procedures  in'the  courts  of  eight 
counties,  1900,  1905,  1910,  1915,  1920,  1925,  1930. 

The  irregular  contours  of  the  bands  in  the  right-hand  section  are  due  in 
part  to  the  smallness  of  the  sample  (only  two  courts). 

The  section  for  the  metropolitan  courts  reveals  certain  outstanding 
facts: 

1.  There  is  a  decline  of  the  percentage  of  cases  eliminated  (i.e.  disposed  of 
without  establishment  of  guilt)  which  is  a  composite  of  the  three  lowest  bands,  from 
52.6  to  38.6  with  a  secondary  peak  at  1920. 

2.  Within  this  main  subclass,  the  decline  from  30.2  to  23.1  in  cases  dismissed 
by  the  prosecution,  the  decline  from  10.5  to  4.5  in  cases  eliminated  miscel- 
laneously (by  "no  indictment,"  dismissal  on  motion  of  the  defense,  etc.);  and  the 
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fairly  constant  rate  (save  for  1905)  of  those  acquitted  after  trial  (either  by  judge 
or  jury),  are  to  be  noted. 

3.  The  increase  from  47.4  to  61.4  of  the  percentage  of  those  guilty  by  verdict 
or  by  plea  naturally  follows  from  the  statement  in  1. 

4.  Within  this  general  group  of  "guilty"  cases  we  note  a  great  increase  (21.5 
to  36.5)  in  the  number  pleading  guilty  to  the  offense  charged,  and  practically  no 
change  in  the  percentage  of  those  who  plead  guilty  to  the  lesser  charge,  though 
this  group  increases  in  the  middle  of  the  period. 

5.  Trials  resulted  in  verdicts  of  guilty  of  the  original  charge  in  the  same  per- 
centage (practically)  in  1900  and  1930,  with  a  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
interval.  Verdicts  of  guilty  of  a  lesser  offense  dropped  from  3.6  to  2.3,  with  a 
sharp  rise  in  1905. 

6.  Combining  all  plea  cases  we  have  a  change  from  29.1  to  44.0  percent  in  the 
30  years,  and  verdict  cases  fall  from  18.4  to  17.3  percent.  Combining  these 
"guilty"  verdicts  with  those  of  "not  guilty"  the  result  is  30.3  in  1900  and  28.3 
in  1930.  The  trial  as  an  agency  of  disposition  has  declined  but  slightly,  but  pleas 
have  reduced  prosecution  dismissals  and  miscellaneous  eliminations. 

7.  Combining  dismissals  by  the  prosecution  with  pleas  accepted  we  find  that 
the  cases  handled  largely  by  the  prosecutor  rose  from  59.3  percent  of  the  total 
to  67.1. 

Six  courts  are  not  enough  to  establish  trends  for  the  country.  Even 
less  can  be  said  for  the  adequacy  of  two  courts  with  only  a  few  hundred 
cases  a  year.  Nevertheless  the  results  in  these  two  are  of  interest.  They 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  doubling  of  the  percentage  eliminated  (21.9  to  43.2).  Most  of  this 
increase  is  in  "other  eliminations"  (3.7  to  20.5).  Dismissal  by  the  prosecution  and 
the  elimination  by  trial  rise  only  slightly. 

2.  The  guilty  group  declines  from  78.1  to  56.8.  Pleas  of  guilty  of  the  original 
charge  decline  from  48.9  to  36.3,  pleas  to  a  lesser  offense  rise  from  0.9  to  3.5. 

3.  Total  verdicts  of  guilty  decline  from  28.3  to  17.1  with  an  insignificant 
number  in  the  "lesser  offense"  category. 

J8g$  4.  The  total  of  acquittals  and  convictions  after  trial  ranges  from  35.1  to  24.9 
percent,  a  notable  decline. 

5.  The  cases  disposed  of  by  the  prosecution  (dismissals  and  pleas  of  not 
guilty)  drop  off  from  61.2  to  54.6. 

6.  "Other  eliminations"  account  for  most  of  these  declines,  rising  as  they  do 
16.8  percent. 

The  figures  on  which  Figure  9  is  based  and  from  which  the  above 
conclusions  are  derived  are  contained  in  Table  7. 

There  is  evidence  that  these  small  county  courts  have  not  reached  a 
point  of  stability  of  disposition.  But  the  size  of  the  sample  forbids  us  to 
generalize. 

The  net  results  of  these  investigations  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
in  the  large  cities  the  principal  tendency  seems  to  be  the  increase  in  pleas 
of  guilty;  in  the  small  counties  there  are  fewer  such  pleas  and  fewer  cases 
are  carried  through  a  trial,  but  the  miscellaneous  eliminations  have 
correspondingly  increased. 
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TABLE  7. — PROCEDURAL  OUTCOME  OF  CRIMINAL  COURT  CASES,  1900-1930° 
A.  SIX  METROPOLITAN  CRIMINAL  COURTS 


Item 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

Total  defendants  disposed  of  

5,636 

7,357 

7,418 

10,761 

10  174 

12,815 

13,071 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

Total  eliminated  

52.6 

50.5 

43.4 

44.9 

49.4 

45.6 

38.6 

30  2 

22  9 

22  6 

25  6 

25  3 

26  3 

23  1 

11  9 

17  5 

12  5 

11  2 

13  0 

10  6 

11  0 

Other  eliminations  

10  5 

10  1 

8  3 

8  1 

11   1 

8  7 

4  5 

Total  guilty 

47  4 

49  5 

56  6 

55  1 

50  6 

54  4 

61  4 

Plea  guilty  offense  charged  

21.5 

15.3 

24.9 

27  0 

26  0 

29  9 

36  5 

Verdict  guilty  offense  charged  

14.8 

21.1 

16.4 

14.6 

12.6 

13.9 

15.0 

7  6 

7  4 

11  6 

10  5 

8  9 

7  9 

7  5 

3  5 

5  7 

3  7 

3  0 

3  1 

2  7 

2  4 

B.  TWO  SMALL  COUNTIES 


Item 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

Total  defendants  disposed  of  

219 

539 

234 

279 

202 

698 

579 

Percentage  defendants  disposed  of  

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

Total  eliminated  

21.9 

40.4 

40.6 

45.2 

34.7 

53.6 

43.2 

By  prosecution  

11.4 

19.5 

16.3 

26.5 

14.9 

23  9 

14  9 

Acauitted  at  trial  

6.8 

8.7 

17.5 

8.6 

7.4 

8  2 

7  8 

3  7 

12  3 

6  8 

10  1 

12  4 

21  5 

20  5 

Total  guilty  

78.1 

59.6 

59.4 

54.8 

65.3 

46.4 

56.8 

48  9 

35  4 

26  1 

33  7 

30  2 

28  9 

36  3 

Verdict  guilty  offense  charged  

26  5 

21  2 

28  6 

19  3 

30  7 

13  0 

16  4 

Plea  guilty  lesser  offense  

0.9 

2  1 

3  4 

1  l 

3  9 

2  9 

3  4 

Verdict  guilty  lesser  offense  

1.8 

0.9 

1.3 

0.7 

0.5 

1.6 

0.7 

0  See  footnote  62  and  relevant  text. 

Increasing  Functions. — The  traditional  criminal  court  completed  its 
work  with  the  imposition  of  a  sentence.  Save  for  the  collection  of  fines 
and  costs,  it  was  not  interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  offender.  With  the 
addition  of  probation,  the  court  added  a  function  which  is  pure  treat- 
ment.63 Traditionally,  too,  the  court  limited  its  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  mental  defect  and  disease  to  the  legalistic  concepts  laid  down 
in  British  and  American  courts.  In  theory,  at  least,  insanity  appeared 
only  as  a  legal  defense.  The  modern  point  of  view  is  to  regard  mental 
handicap  as  a  factor  affecting  not  so  much  the  question  of  guilt  as  the 
question  of  the  disposition  of  the  convicted  person.  As  a  measure  of 
individualization,  methods  of  psychological  and  psychiatric  diagnosis 
have  entered,  first  the  juvenile  courts  and  later  the  criminal  courts. 

63  The  topic  of  probation  is  dealt  with  in  section  V  on  Treatment. 
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The  first  instance  of  this  new  function  was  the  employment  of 
William  Healy  as  psychiatrist  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois.64 

In  a  recent  study65  inquiries  in  750  cities  of  20,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants were  answered  by  1,168  courts  of  all  grades  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  by  juvenile  courts.  This  study  revealed  that  there  were  110 
courts  that  were  served  by  psychiatrists,  of  whom  only  24  were  employed 
full  time  by  the  courts,  the  remainder  being  part  time,  or  "outside" 
specialists  in  this  field.  Psychologists  to  the  number  of  70  were  also 
employed.  In  38  courts  out  of  61,  psychiatrists  were  first  employed  after 
January,  1921  and  19  of  the  35  psychologists  were  employed  after  that 
date.  Social  workers  were  reported  in  225  courts.66  In  but  one  court  were 
all  defendants  examined  as  to  mental  normality  before  their  cases  were 
disposed  of.67 

The  Public  Defender.68 — The  problem  of  the  indigent  defendant  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  recent  years.  In  this  country  33 
states  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  court  of  a  defender  with 
compensation,  although  23  of  these  states  provide  compensation  only 
in  capital  cases.  It  is  commonly  accepted  as  a  legal  right  of  the  court  to 
make  such  an  appointment  whether  compensation  is  granted  or  not. 
The  indigent  defendant  is,  however,  not  always  well  served  by  such  ^ 
a  defense,  since  no  expenses  are  allowed  the  defender  for  travel,  investiga- 
tion and  the  cost  of  witnesses.  Too  often  the  defendant  who  has  had  a 
defender  appointed  for  him  by  the  court  has  been  exploited  or  has 
had  his  case  grossly  mishandled.  In  several  cities,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  Volunteer  Defender  Committees  have  been 
created  which  have  hired  a  defender  and  a  clerical  staff.  But  the  profes- 
sional public  defender,  that  is,  the  defender  who  is  a  public  official  like 
the  prosecutor,  has  appeared  as  a  court  functionary  only  within  the  last 
two  decades.  The  office  has  been  created  by  statute  in  California  (1914), 
Connecticut  (1917),  Minnesota  (1917)  and  Nebraska  (1913).  It  exists 
by  charter  or  ordinance  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dayton, 
Ohio  and  Indianapolis.  In  1930  a  temporary  appropriation  was  made  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Cook  County  providing  for  an  experimental  use 
of  this  office  in  the  trial  courts  of  that  county.  At  the  present  time  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  a  statute  in  New  York  State  which  will 

64  On  criminal  law  procedure,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 

66  Overholser,  Winfred,  "Psychiatric  Service  in  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions 
and  Criminal  Courts  in  the  United  States,"  Mental  Hygiene,  October,  1928,  vol.  XII,i  pp 
801-838. 

66  On  social  workers  in  the  courts,  see  Chap.  XXIII. 

67  Reference  is  made  in  Chap.  XXVIII  to  the  Massachusetts  system  of  routine  examina- 
tion of  persons  before  trial. 

68  See  C.  T.  Mishkin,  "The  Public  Defender,"  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology 
ovember,  1931,  vol.  XXII,  pp.  489-505. 
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provide  for  a  public  defender.  In  general  the  statutes  restrict  the  office 
to  large  cities. 

According  to  the  report  from  which  these  data  are  cited,  the  experi- 
ences of  those  states  and  cities  in  which  the  defender  has  been  made  apart 
of  the  public  machinery  for  justice  are  universally  favorable.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  other  innovations  in  the  court  organizations,  we  have 
comparatively  few  examples  to  cite,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  utilizing  this  institution. 

Larger  Court  Units. — The  outstanding  example  here  is  the  municipal 
court.  Begun  first  in  Chicago  in  1906,  it  was  a  substitute  for  a  multiplicity 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  courts.  These  latter  had  proved  so 
inadequate  to  dispense  justice  and  law  in  an  honest  and  technically 
efficient  manner  that  some  organization  had  to  be  provided  to  serve  the 
purpose.  Although  the  municipal  courts  have  not  fulfilled  all  the  hopes 
of  their  proponents,  they  have  been  an  improvement  on  what  preceded 
them.69  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  evils  which  they  were  expected  to 
eliminate  have  persisted.  Many  of  these  courts  rate  lower  than  trial 
courts  (i.e.  courts  trying  felonies)  in  dignity,  decorum,  and,  sometimes, 
in  judicial  honesty.  They  are  infested  with  shyster  lawyers,  "fixers,"  poli- 
ticians and  professional  bondsmen.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  agencies 
for  forcing  payment  of  damages  in  personal  injury  or  property  damage 
cases.  Since  many  more  persons  come  into  contact  with  these  "lower" 
courts  than  with  the  "higher,"  the  importance  of  the  former  in  creating 
public  opinion  should  be  noted. 

In  order  to  raise  these  courts  to  the  level  of  the  higher  courts,  mergers 
with  the  latter  have  occasionally  been  made,  for  example,  the  Recorder's 
Court  of  Detroit  and  the  District  Criminal  Courts  of  New  Orleans.  These 
are  courts  in  which  all  criminal  cases  are  tried,  from  minor  misdemeanors 
to  felonies.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  extend  this  idea  to  rural  counties 
and  to  merge  all  judicial  functions  now  carried  on  by  justices  and  mayors 
in  the  office  of  county  judge.  The  development  of  motor  transportation 
has  made  such  a  scheme  more  nearly  feasible  than  it  could  have  been  in 
the  era  of  horses  and  unimproved  roads.70 

Specialization  of  Courts. — The  presence  in  larger  courts  of  special 
groups  of  defendants  has  led  to  a  tendency  to  specialized  courts  or  at 
least  to  have  specialized  sessions  of  courts.  The  juvenile  court,  which 
exists  now  (in  law  at  least)  in  all  the  states  except  Maine  and  Wyoming,71 

69  For  critical  discussions  of  municipal  courts  see  Criminal  Justice  in  Cleveland,  Part  III, 
Chap.  V,  and  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey,  Chap.  X. 

70  For  centralization  of  administration  within  courts  and  for  the  statewide  integration 
of  court  operation,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 

71  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Analysis  and  Tabular  Summary  of  State  Laws  relating  to 
Jurisdiction  in  Children's  Cases  and  Cases  of  Domestic  Relations  in  the  United  States,  Chart 
no.  J7  1930. 
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although  it  did  not  in  theory  grow  out  of  the  criminal  court,  nevertheless 
represents  the  first  fruits  of  this  specializing  tendency.  As  this  court  was 
established  to  carry  out  certain  humane  and  scientific  principles,  so  more 
than  administrative  efficiency  is  sought  in  the  other  specialized  courts. 
The  most  common  of  these  have  had  to  do  with  violations  of  automobile 
ordinances,  sex  offenses  and  certain  classes  segregated  according  to  age 
and  sex.  The  Chicago  municipal  court  separated  those  charged  with 
violations  of  automobile  ordinances  as  early  as  1912.  In  1913  a  morals 
court,  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
prostitution,  was  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  court.  In  1914  a  boy's 
court  to  take  care  of  youths  over  the  juvenile  court  age  was  organized. 
Similarly  in  New  York  City  a  traffic  court  was  established  in  1916.  A 
woman's  night  court  had  already  been  established  in  1910  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  woman's  court  of  New  York  in  1919.  A  similar  morals 
court  dealing  largely  with  prostitution  was  organized  in  Boston  in  the 
municipal  court,  dealing  with  women  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
Philadelphia  misdemeanants  branch  of  the  municipal  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  and  over  all  prosti- 
tution cases. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  these  specialized  courts  definite  and  intelligent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  maximum 
social  advantage  can  be  got  out  of  the  court.  In  some  cases  a  careful 
selection  has  been  made  of  those  members  of  the  bench  whose  function 
it  was  to  sit  in  these  specialized  branches.  In  other  cases,  the  rotation 
of  judges,  sometimes  at  very  short  intervals,  has  been  a  hampering 
characteristic. 

V.  TREATMENT  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CONVICTION 

Treatment  of  an  accused  person  while  he  is  awaiting  trial  is,  in 
general,  controlled  partly  by  the  police  and  partly  by  the  courts.  Treat- 
ment of  a  convicted  person  is  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  court, 
although  later  the  treatment  may  be  under  the  control  of  various  adminis- 
trative agencies.  After  a  brief  description  of  the  procedure  used  in  dealing 
with  the  person  before  trial,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  trends  in  the 
various  methods  of  treatment  after  conviction.72 

Detention  before  Trial  and  Bail. — Almost  no  significant  trends  appear 
in  the  procedures  incident  to  the  security  of  an  accused  person  prior  to  his 
trial.  It  is  true  that  many  laws  and  amendments  to  laws  have  been 
enacted  for  the  regulation  of  professional  bondsmen  and  of  police  and 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  certainty  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  bail,  but  the  net  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  slight.  A  few 
police  stations  and  jails  have  been  constructed  which  meet  the  highest 

72  For  a  discussion  of  changing  concepts  of  penology,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 
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practical  requirements.  This  has  been  true  especially  of  detention  homes 
for  women  and  children.  In  general  the  police  stations  and  jails  have  been 
criticized  most  severely  for  at  least  a  century  and  have  shown  relatively 
few  improvements  during  the  period. 

One  of  the  apparently  significant  trends  is  the  increasing  proportion 
of  prosecutions  initiated  by  summonses  and  citations  rather  than  by 
arrests.  In  Boston  this  proportion  increased  from  9.5  percent  in  1910  to 
33.1  percent  in  1930.  Summonses  are  used,  however,  almost  exclusively 
for  traffic  offenses.  Probably  not  more  than  one  percent  of  other  cases  are 
initiated  in  this  way.  This  is  in  decided  contrast  with  England  where  the 
proportion  of  prosecutions  initiated  by  summonses  increased  from  56 
percent  in  1893  to  75  percent  in  1927  and  where  even  in  indictable  offenses 
the  summonses  increased  from  8  percent  in  1893  to  25  percent  in  1927. 

The  Death  Penalty. — In  1900  six  states  had  abolished  the  death 
penalty.  This  number  increased  to  twelve  in  1918  and  then  decreased  to 
eight  in  1920,  since  when  it  has  not  changed.  The  states  which  do  not  at 
present  permit  the  death  penalty  are  a  small  cluster  in  the  north  central 
part  of  the  United  States — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas — and  two  states  in  New  England — 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  A  more  pronounced  trend  is  the  substitution  of  a 
permissive  death  penalty  for  a  mandatory  death  penalty.  In  1918  the 
death  penalty  was  mandatory  on  conviction  of  capital  crimes  in  twelve 
states,  in  1931  in  only  six  states.  Thus  at  present  six  states  have  the 
mandatory  death  penalty,  thirty-four  the  permissive  death  penalty  and 
eight  have  no  death  penalty.  Electrocution  was  first  provided  by  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  as  the  method  of  execution  in  the  year  1888.  By  1930 
twenty-one  states  out  of  forty  with  death  penalties  provided  that  the 
execution  should  be  by  electrocution. 

The  actual  imposition  and  execution  of  the  death  penalty  have  varied 
considerably  from  time  to  time,  as  is  shown  for  Ohio  by  Table  8  which 
reveals  a  general  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  until  1915,  an 
increase  from  1915  to  1925,  and  a  decrease  again  after  1925.  This  decrease 
in  severity  is  explained  principally  by  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  of 
death  penalties  imposed  on  those  convicted  of  first  degree  murder.  This 
percentage  decreased  from  45  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  to  31  percent  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  At  the  same  time  the 
percentage  of  those  executed  after  sentence  to  death  increased  from  63  in 
the  first  fifteen  years  to  72  in  the  last  fifteen.  This  increase  indicates  that 
escape  from  the  execution  of  a  death  penalty  which  had  been  imposed, 
generally  by  executive  clemency,  was  less  probable  at  the  end  of  this 
period  than  at  the  beginning. 

Fines. — The  most  evident  trend  in  regard  to  fines  is  the  increasing 
proportion  which  they  form  of  all  sentences  imposed.  In  Massachusetts 
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fines  increased  from  67  percent  of  all  sentences  in  1910  to  86.5  percent  in 
1930.  Reports  of  several  municipal  courts  in  other  states  indicate  the  same 
tendency,  with  the  percentages  of  fines  generally  higher  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  increased  use  of  fines  is  due  to  the  increased  proportion 
which  traffic  offenses  form  of  all  offenses.  For  offenses  other  than  violation 
of  traffic  regulations  the  percentage  of  fines  has  remained  nearly  constant. 
The  proportion  of  commitments  to  prison  in  default  of  payment  of 
fines  has  decreased  slightly.  At  present,  such  commitments  constitute 
slightly  less  than  one-half  of  all  commitments  to  prisons  and  about  one- 
third  of  all  sentences  of  fines  which  are  imposed.  Several  states  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  granting  time  in  which  to  pay  fines,  generally  in 

TABLE  8. — ADMISSIONS  TO  OHIO  STATE  PRISON  FOR  FIRST  DEGREE  MURDER,  PERCENT 

OF  THESE  WITH  DEATH  SENTENCES,  AND  PERCENT  OF  DEATH  SENTENCES  EXECUTED, 

BY  FIVE  YEAR  PERIODS,  1893-1930° 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Number 

first- 

Percent  of 

Number 

first- 

Percent  of 

of  admis- 

degree 

death 

of  admis- 

degree 

death 

Years 

sions  for 
first- 

murder 
admissions 

sentences 
which 

Years 

sions  for 
first- 

murder 
admissions 

sentences 
which 

degree 

with 

were 

degree 

with 

were 

murder 

death 

executed 

murder 

death 

executed 

sentences 

sentences 

1896-1900  
1901-1905.. 

33 
44 

58 
43 

58 
74 

1916-1920  

118 

27 

59 

1906-1910  

55 

40 

59 

1921-1925  

151 

41 

82 

1926-1930  

197 

26 

69 

1911-1915  

43 

21 

45 

"  Compiled  by  The  Ohio  Institute,  Columbus,  from  the  records  of  the  Ohio  state  prison. 

connection  with  probation,  rather  than  committing  to  prison  immediately 
if  fines  cannot  be  paid.  In  New  York  State  the  fines  collected  by  probation 
ofiicers  amounted  to  $1,583  in  1910,  $32,069  in  1920  and  $32,095  in  1930, 
while  in  Massachusetts  these  amounts  increased  from  $17,125  in  1910  to 
$83,911  in  1920,  and  $326,892  in  1930.  No  state  has  developed  the 
installment  method  of  paying  fines  to  the  extent  which  England  has.  In 
England  the  number  of  commitments  to  prison  for  non-payment  of  fines 
decreased  from  97,859  per  year  in  1905-1909  to  14,791  per  year  in  1925- 
1927,  or  from  19.6  percent  of  all  sentences  to  pay  fines  to  2.9  percent.  This 
is  the  principal  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  English  prison  population. 
Probation. — Probation  is  the  supervision  of  persons  whose  sentences 
for  crimes  have  been  suspended.  The  employment  of  salaried  officers  by 
the  state  for  the  supervision  of  such  persons  is  a  modern  development.  The 
first  recorded  authorization  of  this  nature  was  the  probation  law  of 
Massachusetts  enacted  in  1878.  By  1900  six  states  had  authorized  the 
employment  of  salaried  probation  officers.  Thereafter  legislation  authoriz- 
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ing  probation  developed  rapidly  until  1915  and  more  slowly  since  1915. 
Juvenile  probation  was  authorized  by  forty-five  states  by  1915,  two  states 
were  added  in  1917,  and  since  that  year  Wyoming  has  remained  the  only 
state  without  juvenile  probation.  Adult  probation  was  authorized  by 
thirty-three  states  by  1915,  one  state  was  added  in  1919,  two  in  1923  and 
one  in  1931,  leaving  thirteen  states  without  adult  probation.73  The  states 
which  had  the  highest  percentage  of  urban  population  developed  probation 
first  and  it  spread  gradually  to  the  more  rural  states.  The  number  of  proba- 
tion officers  in  the  United  States  increased  from  about  2,000  in  1918  to 
about  4,000  in  1931.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  probation  officers  has 
been  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  communities.  The  federal  probation 
system  started  officially  in  1925  but  made  little  progress  until  1930.  In 
1929  there  were  eight  federal  probation  officers,  in  1931,  sixty-five.74 

No  general  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  persons  placed  on  proba- 
tion are  available.  New  York's  probationers  increased  from  8,637  in  1910 
to  25,849  in  1929,  while  the  number  committed  to  prisons,  jails  and 
reformatories  decreased  from  99,407  to  99,383.  The  number  placed  on 
probation  in  Massachusetts  increased  from  15,518  in  1910  to  34,305  in 

1930,  while  the  number  committed  to  prisons  and  jails  decreased  from 
31,081  in  1910  to  18,803  in  1930.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  used 
probation  much  more  than  most  states  and  are  certainly  not  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  country.  The  number  of  persons  on  probation  by  federal 
courts  increased  from  4,222  on  June  31,  1930  to  15,448  on  October  30, 

1931,  and  to  20,200  in  June,  1932. 

The  first  development  in  the  direction  of  state  control  and  supervision 
of  probation  work  was  in  New  York  in  1907.  The  number  of  states  with 
some  type  of  state  control  or  supervision  increased  from  twelve  in  1918  to 
twenty  in  1931.  In  four  of  these  states  probation  is  administered  by  the 
state;75  in  seven  states  a  relatively  significant  influence  is  exerted  by  state 
boards  which  supervise  local  probation  work;76  and  in  nine  other  states 
a  relatively  superficial  control  is  exerted  by  state  boards  or  departments.77 

Efforts  for  the  professional  training  of  probation  officers  have  taken 
the  form  of  courses  in  a  number  of  schools  of  social  work  and  of  institutes 
operated  in  connection  with  state  conferences  of  social  work  or  in  other 
ways.  A  National  Probation  Association  was  organized  in  1907  and 
maintains  a  permanent  secretary  and  assistants,  whose  task  is  to  develop 
probation  work. 

73  Iowa,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  South  Carolina  and  Wyoming. 

74  For  further  discussion  of  probation  officers,  see  Chap.  XXIII. 
76  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

76  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

77  Georgia,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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Measurement  of  the  results  of  probation  is  difficult.  Certain  leaders  in 
the  probation  movement  claim  that  about  three  fourths  of  those  placed 
on  probation  do  not  within  a  period  of  several  years  have  any  further 
known  conflict  with  the  laws.  The  measurements  are  not  precise  enough, 
however,  to  justify  conclusions  regarding  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
failures  during  the  thirty  year  period. 

Indeterminate  Sentences. — The  indeterminate  sentence  is  one  of  the 
important  developments  in  this  field.  It  transfers  authority  from  the  court 
to  an  administrative  group,  generally  known  as  a  parole  board,  to  fix  the 
exact  time  of  release  from  prison.  This  transfer  of  authority  has  been 
based  on  the  belief  that  an  administrative  board  will  be  better  able  than  a 
court  to  adjust  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
prisoner.  By  1900  indeterminate  sentence  laws  had  been  passed  by 
five  states,  namely,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Vermont  and 
Colorado.  Such  laws  were  enacted  by  thirty-one  states  by  1915  and  there- 
after increased  more  slowly.  Five  states  enacted  such  laws  in  the  period 
1916-1920,  two  in  the  period  1921-1925  and  none  thereafter.  Three 
states — New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and  Montana — repealed  their 
indeterminate  sentence  laws  so  far  as  concerned  state  prisons  in  the  period 
1925-1930  and  in  addition  many  other  states  placed  limitations  on  the 
indeterminate  sentence  laws  in  the  period  1917-1927,  but  a  tendency  in 
the  opposite  direction  has  made  some  progress  since  1927. 

The  use  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  increasing  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  commitments  to  prisons  on  indeterminate 
sentences  increased  from  6.0  percent  of  all  commitments  in  1904  to  7.6 
percent  in  1910,  and  to  12.9  percent  in  1923.  This  includes  commitments 
to  county  and  municipal  jails  and  workhouses,  in  which  the  sentences  are 
seldom  indeterminate.  Of  commitments  to  federal  and  state  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  1910,  37  percent  were  indeterminate,  while  in  1923,  1926 
and  1928,  55.0  percent  were  indeterminate.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  use 
of  indeterminate  sentences  increased  significantly  from  1910  to  1923,  but 
remained  constant  fron  1923  to  1928.  Furthermore,  while  for  women  the 
ratio  of  indeterminate  sentences  to  definite  sentences  increased  from 
1.84  to  2.03  between  1923  and  1928,  for  men  it  decreased  from  1.22  to  1.19. 

Parole. — The  essence  of  parole  is  the  exercise  of  supervision  by  the 
state  over  a  criminal  during  a  part  of  his  maximum  term  of  imprisonment. 
Parole  laws  developed  slowly  until  about  1890  and  thereafter  very  rapidly. 
Three  states  enacted  parole  laws  before  1890,  12  before  1900,  29  before 
1910,  40  before  1920  and  44  before  1930.  The  southern  states,  in  general, 
were  the  latest  to  adopt  parole  laws.  Of  the  14  states  which  in  1915  had 
no  parole  laws,  9  were  southern  states  and  the  3  which  still  have  no  parole 
laws,  namely,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Virginia,  are  southern.  Parole  laws 
are  generally  restricted  to  offenses  for  which  the  penalty  is  more  than  one 
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year,  but  have  been  developed  recently  for  misdemeanants.  In  1929,  9 
states  had  authorized  the  parole  of  inmates  of  institutions  for 
misdemeanants. 

During  the  decade  after  the  war  much  opposition  to  parole  developed. 
Of  all  releases  from  state  prisons  and  reformatories  58.1  percent  were  by 
parole  in  1923,  while  only  45.5  percent  were  by  parole  in  1928.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  average  prisoner  released  in  1912  from  the  state  institutions 
on  first  parole  had  served  82  percent  of  his  minimum  term.  This  percent- 
age decreased  to  67  percent  in  1917  and  thereafter  increased  until  in  1925 
he  had  served  94  percent  of  his  minimum  term;  it  then  decreased  again  to 
84  percent  in  1930.  Also,  in  1912,  8.7  percent  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institutions  were  released  on  parole.  This  percentage  increased  steadily 
to  17.6  percent  in  1918,  decreased  abruptly  to  1.8  percent  in  1926  and 
then  increased  to  8.5  percent  in  1930. 

The  administration  of  parole  has  never  become  very  efficient.  Special 
parole  boards  have  been  organized  in  but  14  states.  Only  5  of  the  boards 
are  composed  of  full  time  salaried  members,78  and  these  have  been 
developed  recently,  beginning  with  the  Illinois  board  in  1927.  A  federal 
parole  board,  composed  of  full  time,  salaried  members,  was  not  organized 
until  1930.  Because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  organization,  supervision  on 
parole  is  nominal  in  most  of  the  states  which  have  a  parole  system.  In 
18  states  the  only  supervision  is  by  correspondence;  in  7  this  is  supple- 
mented by  the  appointment  of  sponsors  or  first  friends.  Fourteen  states 
have  parole  laws  but  no  parole  officers.  Only  8  states79  have  a  number 
of  parole  officers  sufficient  to  make  possible  approximately  adequate 
supervision. 

Habitual  Criminal  Acts. — The  prior  criminal  record  of  a  defendant 
has  been  a  reason  for  increased  severity  of  penalties  for  more  than  a 
century.  Massachusetts  enacted  an  habitual  criminal  law  in  1817  and  9 
other  states80  passed  similar  laws  before  1900.  In  practice  such  laws  had 
until  recently  little  importance,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  23  states  have  adopted  them,  three  during  the  first  decade, 
4  in  the  second  and  16  in  the  third.  During  the  decade  after  the  war  the 
trend  toward  greater  severity  caused  many  states  which  had  previously 
enacted  habitual  criminal  acts  to  make  use  of  them  and  also  to  amend 
them  by  increasing  the  penalty.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  laws  passed 
recently  was  to  insure  what  was  considered  to  be  adequate  punish- 
ment by  depriving  the  courts  and  the  parole  boards  of  authority  to 

78  See  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  1931,  Report, 
no.  9,  Penal  Institutions,  Probation  and  Parole,  p.  133. 

79  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

80  Virginia  1849,  West  Virginia  1860,  California  1872,  New  York  1873,  Wisconsin  1878, 
Illinois  1883,  Ohio  1885,  New  Hampshire  1893,  and  Utah  1896. 
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mitigate  the  penalty.  These  laws  apply  principally  to  felonies,  but  in  a 
few  states,  as  in  Delaware,  a  mandatory  increase  in  severity  is  provided 
for  repeated  violations  of  traffic  regulations. 

A  movement  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  defective 
delinquents  is  related  in  certain  respects  to  the  habitual  criminal  acts. 
Commitments  to  such  institutions  may  generally  be  for  very  long  terms 
even  if  the  crime  committed  is  not  serious.  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
have  such  colonies,  one  has  been  authorized  in  Texas  and  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  has  plans  for  a  federal  prison  for  defective  delinquents 
and  the  criminal  insane.  This  movement  for  the  segregation  of  defective 
delinquents  has  made  much  more  rapid  progress  in  many  European 
countries  under  the  name  of  "social  defense." 

Changes  in  the  Severity  of  Penalties. — In  general  the  potential 
penalty  authorized  by  the  laws  is  more  severe  now  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  penalties  of  1932  offenses  listed  in  the  penal  codes  of  8  states81 
were  different  in  1930  than  they  had  been  in  1900.  Of  these  alterations  68.9 
percent  were  increases  in  severity  of  the  maximum  or  minimum  or  definite 
penalty  and  only  31.1  percent  were  decreases.  Of  the  changes  in  penalties 
for  the  more  serious  offenses  alone,  74.4  percent  were  increases  in  severity. 
The  severity  of  penalties  for  serious  offenses  must  therefore  have  increased 
more  frequently  than  for  minor  offenses.  In  1880  the  maximum  penalty  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons  in  the  median  state  in  the  United  States  was 
$110  fine  and  6.8  months  imprisonment;  in  1930  it  had  increased  to  a  fine 
of  $367  and  14.4  months  imprisonment.  Twenty-seven  states  have  special 
Jaws  on  armed  robbery,  of  which  16  were  enacted  before  1900,  1  in  1907, 
1  in  1913  and  9  from  1923  to  1929.  The  penalty  in  such  laws  enacted 
during  the  last  decade  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  earlier  laws. 
If  the  new  laws  and  amendments  enacted  prior  to  1900  regarding  armed 
robbery  are  compared  with  the  new  laws  and  amendments  enacted  in 
the  period  1922-1929,  it  is  found  that  only  12  percent  of  the  earlier  laws 
had  a  minimum  penalty  as  high  as  five  years  imprisonment,  while  40 
percent  in  the  later  laws  had  this  much  as  a  minimum. 

To  a  slight  extent  the  laws  which  increased  the  severity  of  penalties  in 
the  decade  after  the  war  are  being  amended  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  by  decreases  in  penalties.  Illinois,  for  instance,  increased  the 
minimum  penalty  for  armed  robbery  from  one  year  to  ten  years,  but  after 
finding  that  juries  were  reluctant  to  convict  under  the  amended  statute 
decreased  the  penalty  again  to  one  year.  Several  other  states  have 
recently  made  similar  reductions  in  penalties. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  practice  in  the  fixing  of  penalties 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  where  the 

81  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  South 
Dakota. 
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minimum  sentence  for  the  average  prisoner  committed  to  the  state  prison 
increased  from  4.9  years  in  1912  to  7.1  years  in  1930  and  the  maximum 
from  6.8  to  10.2  years.  In  1910,  2.8  percent  of  the  commitments  to  the 
state  prisons  of  New  York  State  were  on  sentences  of  twenty  years  or 
more;  this  increased  to  10  percent  in  1930.  The  average  period  of  imprison- 
ment actually  served  by  persons  released  from  state  and  federal  prisons 
and  reformatories  in  the  United  States  increased  from  2.03  years  in  1923 
to  2.18  in  1927  and  then  decreased  to  2.14  in  1928. 

Prisons  and  Prison  Population. — The  number  of  persons  committed 
on  sentences  to  all  types  of  prisons  decreased  from  479,787  in  1910  to 
357,993  in  1923.  The  decrease  was  largely  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  of 
commitments  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  persons  committed  to  state  and  federal  prisons  and 
reformatories  for  more  serious  offenses  has  been  increasing  somewhat 
steadily  in  proportion  to  population,  as  seen  in  Table  9  and  Figure  10. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  federal  prisoners  was  due  to  the  enactment  of  new 
federal  criminal  laws.  Of  all  federal  prisoners  committed  on  long  term 

TABLE  9. — PRISONERS  RECEIVED  FROM  COURTS  PER  100,000  POPULATION,   1904-1928° 


1904 

1910 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Total      

S3.  6 

32.  3 

34.7 

41.8 

45.0 

47.5 

Federal      

1.1 

3.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

State    

33.8 

31.5 

31.5 

37.5 

40.9 

48.0 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  1928,  Table  IV,  p.  7. 

sentences  in  1930,  82.9  percent  were  sentenced  for  violation  of  laws 
enacted  subsequent  to  1910.  Of  these,  60.3  percent  were  convicted  of 
violation  of  liquor  laws,  20.5  percent  of  violation  of  drug  laws,  17.1  percent 
of  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  automobiles  and  2.1  percent  of  white 
slavery.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  custody  in  state  and  federal  prisons 
on  January  1,  1929,  using  100  as  the  index  for  1923,  increased  to  131.4  for 
state  prisons  and  161.9  for  federal  prisons.82 

A  more  continuous  index  of  the  number  of  commitments  to  state 
prisons  per  100,000  population  in  Massachusetts  and  in  seven  other 
states83  is  presented  in  Figure  10.  This  shows  a  general  decrease  from  1900 
to  1920  and  an  increase  since  that  time,  with  a  recent  tendency,  in  the 
seven  states,  to  decline. 

Overcrowding  in  Prisons. — The  increase  in  the  population  of  state 
and  federal  prisons  resulted  in  overcrowding  of  serious  proportions.  The 

82  See  also  figures  given  in  Chap.  VI. 

83  California,    1900-1928;   Indiana,    1903-1930;    Minnesota,    1921-1930;   New   York, 
1900-1930;  Ohio,  1900-1928  less  1916,  1918  and  1919;  Texas,  1900-1911.  1921-1930  less 
1927;  Massachusetts,  1900-1930. 
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population  of  the  federal  prisons  in  1927  was  61.7  percent  more  than 
capacity,  in  state  prisons  and  reformatories,  16.0  percent,  ranging  from 
zero  in  fifteen  states  to  78.6  percent  in  Michigan.  The  overcrowding  was 
reduced  in  1928  to  40.0  percent  is  federal  prisons  and  10.8  precent  in  state 
prisons  and  has  probably  been  reduced  even  more  since  1928. 

Centralization  in  Prison  Control. — The  penal  institutions  are  being 
brought  under  the  control  of  central  state  boards  instead  of  the  local 
prison  boards  which  previously  prevailed  in  many  states.  To  a  slight 
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FIG.  10. — Index  numbers  of  prisoners  committed  to  prisons  annually  in  certain  selected 
states,  and  commitments  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1900-1930.  J  ^ 
a  California,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas. 

extent  the  state  is  assuming  functions  which  were  previously  performed 
by  the  county  or  city  prisons.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  establishment 
of  state  farms  for  misdemeanants  in  such  commonwealths  as  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  in  the  greater  degree  of  state  control 
of  county  chain  gangs  in  North  Carolina.  The  maintenance  of  many  of 
these  local  prisons  is  not  economical,  for  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
serving  sentences  in  county  and  city  prisons  in  1923  was  only  8  per 
prison  and  one-third  of  these  institutions  had  no  prisoner  committed  on 
sentence  during  the  year.  A  few  states  have,  on  that  account,  replaced  the 
small  local  prisons  with  a  state  institution  for  misdemeanants. 

Classification  in  Prisons. — By  the  construction  of  specialized  insti- 
tutions and  the  classification  within  an  institution  of  various  types  of 
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prisoners  the  conditions  and  methods  of  treatment  are  now  adjusted 
more  than  formerly  to  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  prisoners.  The 
number  of  institutions  for  female  offenders  has  been  increased  and  these 
institutions  in  general  have  more  homelike  conditions  than  the  institu- 
tions for  men.  Farm  camps  have  been  developed  for  various  classes  of 
prisoners.  "Medium  security"  and  "minimum  security"  prisons  are 
being  constructed  for  prisoners  of  the  less  dangerous  types.  Classification 
programs  are  developed  in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  several  other  states 
for  the  purpose  of  assigning  prisoners  to  proper  prisons,  sections  of 
prisons,  employment,  educational  classes,  and  for  determining  eligibility 
for  parole.  Psychiatric  facilities  have  been  developed  in  many  prisons  as 
an  aid  in  the  classification  and  treatment  of  prisoners.  In  the  federal 
prisons  all  medical  and  psychiatric  work  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  which  is  setting  an 
example  for  the  state  prisons. 

Prison  Labor. — Prison  labor,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
the  field  of  penology,  reveals  several  important  trends.  The  first  is  that 
the  proportion  of  prisoners  who  are  idle  has  increased  considerably.  In 
some  prisons  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  all  able  bodied  inmates 
employment  by  assigning  three  or  four  persons  to  a  task  which  one  inmate 
could  do  alone  in  the  same  time,  or  by  reducing  the  hours  of  prison  labor 
to  six  or  even  four  per  day.  Even  with  this  over-assignment  and  with  the 
short  hours,  the  proportion  of  prisoners  engaged  in  productive  labor 
decreased  from  74  percent  in  1885  to  61  percent  in  1923  and  to  58  percent 
in  1928.  The  increasing  number  of  prisoners  compelled  to  remain  idle  in 
prisons  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  prison  management. 

A  second  trend,  which  is  presumably  related  to  the  increasing  idle- 
ness, is  the  shift  of  prison  industry  from  private  to  public  control.  In 
1885,  91.5  percent  of  the  prisoners  who  were  engaged  in  productive  labor 
were  working  under  the  lease  system,  the  contract  system  or  some  other 
system  of  private  management  of  prison  industry;  in  1923  this  had  de- 
creased to  18.7  percent.  When  the  prison  industry  was  privately  managed, 
both  the  contractors  and  the  prison  management  were  anxious  that  all 
able  bodied  prisoners  should  work  steadily  and  at  maximum  efficiency. 
Since  public  management  has  been  substituted,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
markets  for  prison-made  commodities  has  almost  stopped  prison  produc- 
tion in  many  institutions.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  bill,  enacted  in  1929  to  take  effect  in  1934,  which  divests  prison- 
made  commodities  of  their  interstate  character  upon  arrival  in  the  state 
of  their  destination  and  provides  that  the  state  may  regulate  their  sale 
as  it  would  commodities  made  within  the  state.  Several  states  have 
already  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  within  their  borders  of  commodi- 
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ties  made  in  prisons  of  other  states,  and  trade  unions  and  trade  associa- 
tions are  demanding  similar  laws  elsewhere.  The  result  is  a  steadily 
decreasing  market  for  such  commodities  and  a  steadily  decreasing  scope 
for  prison  labor. 

A  third  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states 
which  make  provision  for  payment  of  wages  for  prison  labor.  In  1928 
wages  were  paid  in  2  federal  prisons  and  in  58  state  prisons  in  38  states. 
Within  the  last  5  years,  also,  3  states84  have  enacted  laws  which  extend 
the  workmen's  compensation  provisions  to  prisoners  injured  in  the  course 
of  their  labor. 

General  Prison  Conditions. — Conditions  of  life,  aside  from  overcrowd- 
ing and  idleness  and  increased  length  of  terms,  are  probably  more  com- 
fortable in  prisons  now  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  The  number  of 
clean  and  light  prisons  has  increased  slightly.  Brutal  methods  of  disci- 
pline are  used  less  frequently.  The  old  marks  of  degradation,  such  as  the 
lock-step,  shaved  head  and  striped  suit,  are  seldom  found.  Recreational 
facilities  have  increased  somewhat. 

Prison  Riots. — Prison  riots  have  probably  increased  in  number  and 
have  certainly  grown  in  importance.  Large  scale  riots  which  seldom  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  World  War  but  have  been  frequent  during  the  last 
decade,  seem  to  be  an  organized  expression  of  resentment  against  various 
conditions  believed  to  be  unjust,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
increased  severity  of  penalties. 

Educational  Developments. — Educational  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped to  some  extent  in  prisons  and  reformatories  and  even  in  a  few  jails 
and  workhouses.  The  high  hopes  for  prison  education  wjiich  were  ex- 
pressed a  generation  ago  have  not  been  realized,  but  recently  a  few 
indications  of  better  educational  provisions,  especially  in  federal 
prisons,  have  appeared.  One  of  the  important  educational  develop- 
ments is  the  enrollment  of  large  numbers  of  prisoners  in  correspondence 
courses. 

Systematic  training  courses  for  prison  guards  and  officers  has  started 
within  the  last  five  years.  Such  courses  have  been  developed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the  federal 
prisons.  On  a  somewhat  different  plane  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University  is  offering  graduate  training  for  the  profession  of  prison 
administration  and  related  branches. 

Summary. — The  treatment  of  criminals  shows  three  conflicting 
tendencies.  The  first  is  the  tendency  toward  increasing  severity  of  penal- 
ties as  seen  in  the  habitual  criminal  acts,  the  increased  length  of  prison 
sentences,  the  increased  use  of  the  death  penalty  and  the  opposition  to 
probation  and  parole  laws.  This  tendency  appeared  especially  in  the 

84  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin. 
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years  1917-1927.  The  second  is  the  increased  pressure  for  humane  treat- 
ment and  consideration  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  persons  accused  or 
convicted  of  crime,  as  seen  in  the  substitution  of  summonses  for  arrests, 
the  improvement  of  certain  prisons,  the  instalment  method  of  paying 
fines  and  the  payment  of  wages  to  prisoners  and  of  compensation  in 
case  of  injuries.  The  third  is  the  adjustment  of  treatment  to  the  needs 
and  characteristics  of  individual  offenders,  as  seen  in  probation,  parole, 
indeterminate  sentence,  specialization  of  institutions,  classification  within 
prisons  and  the  development  of  educational  and  recreational  provisions 
and  of  psychiatric  facilities.  A  fourth  general  tendency,  not  necessarily  in 
conflict  with  the  others,  is  the  movement  for  economy  and  for  adminis- 
trative organization  and  centralization.  And  a  fifth  is  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  finding  work  for  prisoners,  due  to  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  sale  of  prison  goods  at  the  behest  of  the  labor  unions,  trade  associa- 
tions and  other  private  interests. 

VI.    SUMMARY   AND    PROSPECT 

The  making  of  and  the  breaking  of  criminal  laws  and  the  official  and 
unofficial  reactions  toward  law  breakers  are  influenced  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  social  conditions.  In  general  they  reflect,  as  well  as  constitute 
a  part  of,  modern  American  culture  and  social  organization.  Changes  in 
the  field  of  crime  and  criminal  justice  have  been  slow  and  gradual  in 
their  growth,  not  cataclysmic.  Future  modifications  in  crime  and  criminal 
justice  will  presumably  come  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  scope  of  the  criminal  law  has  been  extended  as  new  laws  have 
been  enacted*  and  old  ones  amended.  These  additions  to  criminal  law 
have  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years  at  an  average  rate  of  from  one 
to  two  percent  a  year.  Such  an  increase  is  not  startling,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  items  in  the  penal  code  are  minor 
amendments,  that  many  others  are  restricted  to  particular  occupational 
groups  and  to  particular  localities  within  the  state,  and  that  many  of 
the  amendments  remove  restrictions  which  had  previously  been  placed 
on  behavior.  The  increase  in  criminal  laws  has  been  confined  largely  to 
the  less  serious  types  of  behavior  which  represent  carelessness  or  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  aggressive  attacks  on  the  public. 
The  newer  criminal  laws  are  thus  relatively  an  effort  to  secure  legislative 
control  of  a  different  level  of  behavior.  The  number  of  penal  statutes  has 
apparently  increased  no  more  rapidly  than  has  the  number  of  formal 
regulations  by  which  commercial,  financial,  industrial,  trade,  sports  and 
educational  associations  attempt  to  control  their  own  members.  Formal 
regulations  appear  to  represent  a  fundamental  attitude  of  modern  society. 
Similarly,  because  of  the  increase  in  interstate  mobility,  the  number  of 
acts  declared  crimes  by  the  federal  government  has  increased. 
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No  support  is  found  for  the  belief  that  an  immense  crime  wave  has 
engulfed  the  United  States.  The  number  of  arrests  and  of  court  cases  per 
100,000  population  increased  moderately  from  1900  to  1930,  with  a 
tendency  to  rise  more  rapidly  after  1920  than  before.  A  large  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  increase  in  the  last  decade  is  explained  by  traffic  cases,  which 
increased  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  automobile  registrations. 
Arrests  and  prosecutions  for  major  crimes  increased  even  less  rapidly 
than  the  rates  for  minor  crimes  and  in  many  of  the  series  reached  a  level 
about  1925.  Prosecutions  in  federal  courts  were  fairly  constant  from  19'00 
to  1917,  after  which  an  enormous  increase  occurred,  but  this  was  due 
principally  to  the  large  number  of  liquor  cases.  Federal  cases,  also, 
reached  a  level  about  1923  and  have  not  changed  significantly  since  that 
date.  The  record  of  crimes  known  to  the  police,  which  is  potentially  the 
best  index  of  the  number  of  serious  crimes,  shows  a  slightly  lower  rate  in 
1931  than  in  1930.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  that  crime  has  swept 
over  the  country  like  a  tidal  wave.  Rather  the  movement  of  these  indexes 
resembles  the  gradual  rise  of  the  level  of  a  body  of  water.  The  rate  of 
increase  is  more  rapid  than  in  such  geological  processes  but  the  general 
effect  is  analogous.  This  gradual  and  continuous  rise  is  what  would  be 
expected  on  theoretical  grounds,  if  the  numerous  social  factors  cited  in 
the  introduction  to  this  chapter  were  functioning  together  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  compatible  with  the  theory  that  there  is  no  one  cause  of,  and 
therefore  no  one  cure  for,  crime. 

The  organization  of  criminals  has  continued  to  develop  during  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  Organized  groups  controlled  the  business  of 
gambling  and  prostitution  prior  to  that  time,  but  such  organizations  have 
become  very  powerful  in  the  liquor  business  and  have  spread  to  various 
other  fields  including  racketeering  and  kidnaping.  These  organized 
groups,  moreover,  exert  very  great  control  on  local  political  organizations 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  agencies  of  criminal  justice  have  not  developed  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  state  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problem  of  crime.  This  is 
not  because  of  evident  deterioration  in  the  police,  the  courts  and  the 
penal  institutions  but  because  of  the  failure  of  these  agencies  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  police  have  shown, 
in  a  few  places,  more  promise  than  any  other  agency  of  criminal  justice. 
The  results  of  physical  sciences  have  been  applied  in  the  detection  and 
identification  of  criminals,  in  communication,  and  in  other  ways;  and  the 
best  practical  knowledge  available  has  been  utilized  in  the  organization 
of  work  and  promotion  of  cooperation  and  of  morale.  In  few  other 
branches  of  criminal  justice  is  the  enthusiasm  in  the  small  group  of 
leaders  so  great  as  in  the  police  field  and  in  few  other  branches  is  the 
number  of  persons  approaching  the  problems  with  a  professional  interest 
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so  great  as  in  the  police  field.  But  these  developments  have,  in  general, 
been  confined  to  a  small  number  of  places,  while  in  many  other  places 
appointments  are  determined  by  patronage,  work  is  conducted  primarily 
with  reference  to  political  considerations,  and  graft,  inefficiency  and 
brutality  prevail. 

In  a  small  sample  of  criminal  courts  no  very  marked  changes  in  the 
manner  of  disposition  of  cases  have  taken  place  between  1900  and  1930, 
though  the  contrary  tendency  has  frequently  been  asserted.  The  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  has  increased  in  the 
six  urban  communities  studied  and  decreased  in  the  two  rural  communities. 
The  rural  courts  show  no  superiority  over  the  city  courts.  The  significant 
developments  in  city  courts  include  the  specialization  of  courts,  the 
appointment  of  public  defenders  and  the  provision  of  psychiatric  facilities 
and  of  social  workers  to  assist  the  courts. 

Treatment  after  conviction  has  tended,  though  at  unequal  rates  in 
different  periods,  to  adapt  penal  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
offender.  This  trend  has  been  accompanied  by  transfer  of  control  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  process  from  judicial  to  administrative  bodies  and  by 
the  development  of  administrative  units  covering  larger  areas.  The 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  methods  of  probation,  parole  and  similar 
policies,  which  developed  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  continued 
until  1925  or  1927,  has  abated  considerably  during  the  last  five  years. 
While  this  opposition  held  sway  the  severity  of  sentences  increased  and 
the  discrimination  among  individual  offenders  decreased. 

Any  prediction  regarding  the  future  of  crime  or  of  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  it  is  extremely  unreliable.  The  number  of  unknown  and 
imponderable  factors  is  very  large.  The  outcome  will  possibly  be  affected 
very  greatly  by  changes  in  economic  conditions,  rate  of  growth  of  cities, 
suburban  trends,  immigration,  internal  migration  and  political  organiza- 
tion. With  this  limitation,  the  future,  especially  the  next  decade,  does  not 
promise  to  be  fundamentally  different  from  the  immediate  past. 

The  number  of  criminal  laws  will  continue  to  increase,  with  a  tend- 
ency toward  a  decreased  rate.  The  decrease  in  the  rate  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  growing  public  sentiment  against  regulations,  which  seems  to  be  an 
offshoot  of  the  prohibition  issue,  and  to  the  substitution  of  flexible  ad- 
ministrative regulations  for  rigid  criminal  laws.  It  may  also  be  hastened 
by  the  development  of  better  methods  of  drafting  laws  in  the  first  in- 
stance, so  that  the  practice  of  making  changes  in  petty  details  will  become 
less  necessary.  Also,  the  prospect  is  that  the  federal  government  will 
extend  its  criminal  jurisdiction  because  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  interstate  aspects  of  many  crimes. 

No  reduction  is  in  sight  in  the  number  of  crimes,  either  major  or 
minor,  but  the  fact  that  the  major  crimes  reached  an  approximate  level 
in  1925  which  has  been  maintained  since  that  time  indicates  that  we 
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need  expect  no  great  increase  in  them  in  the  immediate  future.  Organized 
crime  will  probably  continue.  If  the  huge  sums  acquired  by  organized 
criminals  from  the  illegal  liquor  traffic  are  shut  off,  two  immediate  effects 
may  be  expected.  First,  organized  criminals  will  pursue  their  professions 
more  vigorously  in  other  fields  of  crime,  such  as  the  drug  traffic,  burglary, 
racketeering  and  kidnaping  and,  in  addition,  they  will  develop  new 
types  of  organized  crimes.  Second,  they  will  probably  secure  less  profit 
than  they  have  from  the  liquor  traffic  and  because  of  lack  of  funds  will 
be  less  successful  in  securing  immunity  from  the  police  and  the  courts. 
Consequently  the  large  scale  organizations  will  tend  to  break  down.  But 
criminals  have  found  that  organization  is  valuable  and  if  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  again  legalized,  will  probably  continue  their  activities  in  organ- 
ized form,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  prospect  for  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  police,  the  courts 
and  the  other  agencies  for  dealing  with  criminals  is  not  encouraging.  A 
principal  limitation  on  the  increased  efficiency  of  these  institutions  is 
"politics.*5  A  second  limitation  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  pay 
taxes  sufficient  to  make  efficiency  possible.  And  a  third  limitation  is  the 
localistic  restrictions  on  the  agencies  of  justice  by  the  American  frame- 
work of  government.  Perhaps  these  limitations  may  be  removed  by  a 
further  increase  in  crime  or  by  a  succession  of  startling  crimes. 

Crime  might  conceivably  be  reduced  by  fundamental  changes  in  social 
organization,  such  as  the  minute  police  regulation  of  behavior  found  in 
certain  continental  countries  or  the  identification  of  individual  with 
public  interests  seen  in  the  Marxian  ideal,  or  a  return  to  the  simple  and 
slowly  changing  social  organization  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  behavior  was 
controlled  largely  by  the  pressure  of  the  intimate  group  of  neighbors  and 
other  associates.  But  nothing  except  a  cataclysm  is  likely  to  produce 
such  fundamental  changes  in  the  social  organization  at  least  in  the  near 
future.  Whatever  improvement  is  made  in  the  control  of  crime  must  be 
made  within  the  framework  of  the  present  developing  social  organization 
and  with  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Perhaps  no  method  of  social  control  can  become  adequate  to  a  situa- 
tion as  difficult  as  the  present.  Certainly  the  problems  of  social  control 
have  been  attacked  in  a  haphazard  fashion  and  no  one  has  adequate 
knowledge  regarding  the  methods  that  should  be  used.  Long  continued 
and  organized  studies  and  experiments  are  necessary.  For  this  purpose 
organization  of  criminal  statistics  on  a  broad  scale  and  of  facilities  for  the 
study  of  communities,  criminals  and  methods  are  needed.  The  primary 
direction  of  attention  in  these  studies  should  be  toward  the  prevention  of 
crime,  in  which  may  be  advantageously  included  the  work  of  the  police 
and  other  formal  agencies  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  such  private  agencies 
as  are  interested.  The  ability  to  prevent  crime  apparently  must  rest  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  crime  originates  and  is  developed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
PRIVATELY  SUPPORTED  SOCIAL  WORK 

BY  SYDNOR  H.  WALKER 

PHILANTHROPY  today  includes  the  wide  range  of  activities 
voluntarily  supported  by  private  individuals  or  organizations 
without  expectation  of  pecuniary  return  and  for  purposes  of  public 
interest.  Terms  which  were  earlier  used  interchangeably — philanthropy 
and  charity,  philanthropy  and  social  work,  charity  and  social  work — have 
become  differentiated.  Private  support  of  education,  research,  religion, 
the  arts,  reform  movements  and  social  work  are  types  of  philanthropy. 
Social  work,  as  one  form  of  philanthropic  activity,  has,  within  the 
twentieth  century,  taken  on  distinct  functions  which  mark  off  an  area  of 
definable  activities.  It  is  the  channel  through  which  philanthropy  seeks  to 
mitigate  most  directly  those  consequences  of  social  progress  which  are 
unfortunate  in  their  effect  upon  certain  groups  and  certain  individuals. 

By  1900  the  traditional  theories  of  private  charity  were  being  sharply 
challenged.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  appreciation  of  the  distinction 
between  charity  and  philanthropy  became  more  general;  all  efforts  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  were  termed  charity,  while  philanthropy  carried 
the  idea  of  prevention  of  distress  and  the  positive  promotion  of  human 
welfare.  In  general,  this  period  (1900-1920)  was  one  of  great  expansion  of 
philanthropic  interest  manifested  both  in  range  of  enterprises  and  in 
volume  of  funds.  Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  giving — the  foundation,  the  community  trust,  the  community 
chest  all  achieved  prominence  and  were  recognized  as  possible  substitutes 
for  the  church  in  the  dispensing  of  funds.  The  period  was  one  of  transition, 
yielding  valuable  experience,  though  attempting  no  clear  cut  enunciation 
of  principles  for  giving. 

I.    THE   FIELD    OF   ACTIVITY   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  social  work  has  achieved  a 
relative  degree  of  form  and  coherence  and  has  evolved  from  the  stage  in 
which  its  appeal  was  chiefly  to  the  emotions  and  enthusiasms — when 
individuals  enlisted  themselves  in  such  causes  as  housing  reform,  the 
settlement  movement,  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  of  sweated  labor. 
These  activities  created  the  need  for  permanent  organization  to  conserve 
the  gains  made,  for  methods  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  given  program  and 
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for  a  program  of  prevention.  A  shift  in  emphasis  followed;  organizing 
ability  and  expert  training  became  more  important  than  strong  sentiment 
and  "inspired"  leadership.  The  prevention,  rather  than  the  amelioration, 
of  unfavorable  social  situations  became  a  primary  objective,  leading  to  the 
assumption  of  various  functional  responsibilities.1 

During  the  1890's  the  policies  of  organizations  and  institu- 
tions indicated  a  marked  obtuseness  to  the  existence  of  any  personal 
feelings  or  of  defined  personality  among  the  recipients  of  social  work.  The 
use  of  such  terms  as  paupers,  indigents,  magdalenes  and  fallen  women, 
incorrigibles,  destitutes,  incurables,  the  friendless  and  homeless,  was 
general.  During  the  following  decades,  however,  the  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals underwent  a  change  and  only  inertia  (and  legalities)  prevented  the 
discarding  of  the  older  phraseology.  By  1910  the  private  social  agencies 
were  not  only  approaching  the  old  problems  of  poverty  and  delinquency 
in  a  new  positive  spirit,  but  they  were  dealing  with  new  social  situations. 
Public  funds  were  available  to  some  extent  for  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
the  private  agencies  had  found  effective.  Private  organizations  were  able 
to  undertake  some  preventive  and  constructive  work  in  the  community.2 

Private  social  agencies  now  handle  certain  parts  of  the  community 
welfare  program.  The  giving  of  advice  and  relief  to  individuals  and 
families  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  homes  which  have  been  selected  or 
established  for  them,  is  particularly  the  function  of  the  family  welfare 
agency.  Certain  child  welfare  activities  and  a  large  number  of  recreational, 
educational  and  character  building  agencies  are  still  privately  financed. 
Illness  prevention  programs  and  health  services,  including  free  hospital 
and  dispensary  care,  are  provided  from  private  funds.3  So,  too,  are 
agencies  which  coordinate,  finance  and  make  effective  the  social  work 
program — the  federations,  the  community  chests  and  councils,  and  the 
social  service  exchanges.  The  field  of  privately  supported  social  work  is 
not  yet,  however,  a  clearly  defined  profession  or  group  of  activities. 

Social  reform  is  now,  as  in  the  past,  closely  related  to  social  welfare 
activities,  but  the  point  of  attack  is  essentially  different.  Reform  organiza- 
tions seek,  as  a  rule,  to  bring  about  a  specific  economic  or  political 
change;  social  work  agencies  are  usually  occupied  with  the  task  of  meet- 
ing existing  situations  in  the  lives  of  particular  individuals  or  groups. 
The  reform  organization  tries  to  advance  the  well  being  of  the  masses 
by  focusing  its  program  upon  the  promotion  of  a  particular  principle; 

1  Cf.  Porter  Lee's  Presidential  Address,  "Social  Work:  Cause  and  Function,"  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  Proceedings,  1929,  Chicago,  1930,  pp.  3-20. 

2  On  changing  concepts  in  public  welfare,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 

8  As  two  chapters  (XXI,  "Health  and  Medical  Practice"  and  XVIII,  "Recreation  and 
Leisure  Time  Activities")  deal  explicitly  with  facilities  provided  out  of  public  and  private 
funds  for  medical  care  and  recreation,  this  chapter  will  confine  itself  primarily  to  activities 
concerned  with  general  social  adjustment. 
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the  social  agency  bends  its  energies  to  the  task  of  solving  the  problem 
of  individual  well  being. 

Social  welfare  is  a  term  of  broader  meaning  than  social  work  as 
herein  defined.  All  of  private  social  work,  which  comprises  various 
activities  supported  out  of  private  funds,  and  all  of  public  welfare, 
which  comprises  similar  and  additional  activities  supported  out  of  public 
funds,  are  included  in  the  social  welfare  program.  To  each  of  these  terms 
— social  welfare,  public  welfare  and  social  work — a  definite  connotation 
is  being  given  in  order  to  clarify  the  discussion  of  this  chapter  and  that 
which  follows.  Private  social  work  is  defined  as  the  activities  of  organi- 
zations supported  by  the  community,  not  out  of  tax  funds,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  individuals  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  required  for 
their  social  well  being  or  for  the  amelioration  of  specific  handicaps  and 
deficiencies.  Contributions  to  social  work  are  made  for  a  wide  variety  of 
activities,  and  an  increasing  number  are  to  give  educational  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  rather  than  to  supply  merely  the  primary  necessities 
of  life.  Those  who  apply  to  social  work  organizations  for  aid  usually 
have  an  economic  handicap.  The  handicap  may  not  be  acute  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  asking  for  food  and  fuel,  but,  in  a  majority  of  cases  where 
advice  and  guidance  are  asked,  a  person  on  a  higher  economic  level  would 
consult  his  physician  or  his  lawyer.  The  social  work  agency  does  for  the 
poor  man  what  a  well  to  do  man  seeks  to  do  for  himself  with  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  advisers  for  whose  services  he  pays  or  upon  whose  friend- 
ship he  relies.4 

II.    THE    CHANGING   METHODS   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Understanding  of  the  significance  of  social  work  today  is  to  be  attained 
only  by  study  of  its  methods  and  objectives.  As  private  and  public 
agencies  unite  in  a  common  social  welfare  program,  the  analysis  which 
follows  makes  no  clear  cut  distinction  between  private  social  work  and 
public  welfare,  but,  in  general,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  developments 
which  characterize  the  former. 

Individualized  Treatment  in  Various  Types  of  Social  Work. — 
The  foremost  in  importance  of  the  general  trends  in  social  work  during 
the  last  quarter  century  is  the  development  of  individualized  treat- 
ment— case  work — in  a  number  of  situations.  The  social  case  worker 
undertakes  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment  by 
assembling  and  analyzing  all  information  available  about  his  present 
situation,  by  planning  a  method  of  handling  this  situation  through  secur- 

4  There  must  be  explicit  recognition  that  the  distinction  between  public  welfare  and 
social  work  is  being  made  to  facilitate  the  present  task  of  differentiating  work  carried  on 
public  funds  from  that  voluntarily  supported.  The  activities  are  not  themselves  dissimilar 
and  social  workers — a  professional  group — are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  both  public 
welfare  and  social  work  organizations. 
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ing  the  cooperation  of  family,  friends,  employers,  and  by  utilizing  the 
social  resources  of  the  community,  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  law 
courts.  Re-education  of  the  client  himself  may  be  necessary,  and  to  this 
end  the  case  worker  seeks  a  relationship  with  the  client  based  upon 
understanding  and  confidence. 

Case  work  now  characterizes  a  large  part  of  social  work.  Since  1915 
there  has  been  increasing  reliance  upon  this  method  to  achieve  the  main 
objective  of  the  social  welfare  program — the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
— and  the  area  of  its  application  has  widened  remarkably.  At  first  social 
case  workers  belonged  to  the  staff  of  family  and  child  welfare  agencies, 
following  their  cases  to  the  court,  to  the  hospital  or  clinic,  to  the  school 
or  to  the  factory.  Judges,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  ministers  and  em- 
ployers gradually  became  aware  of  social  workers  and,  on  their  own 
initiative,  began  to  refer  individuals  to  the  case  working  agencies  or  to 
ask  that  a  worker  be  assigned  to  assist  them.  Soon  case  workers  were 
permanent  additions  to  the  court,  to  the  hospital,  to  the  school,  to  the 
church,  and  to  industry.  In  this  expansion  since  1915  lies  the  story  of 
the  most  dramatic  development  of  social  work. 

Quantitative  data  indicate  that  case  work  leads  in  positions  classified 
as  social  work.  A  study  of  the  New  York  City  area,  made  by  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  in  1929,  so  classi- 
fies about  50  percent  of  the  4,502  social  workers  employed  in  agencies 
in  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County.5  In  a  study  made  in  1922  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  the  proportion  of  case  workers  to  all  other 
social  workers  was  found  to  be  about  60  percent. 

Family  and  Child  Welfare. — The  social  workers  of  the  United  States 
start  from  the  assumption  that  preservation  of  the  family  as  the  basic 
unit  of  social  living  is  their  accepted  objective.  In  view  of  the  frequency 
of  divorce  and  the  breakdown  of  authority  in  the  home  within  the 
last  two  decades,  social  work  now  makes  articulate  its  concern  for  main- 
taining family  integrity.  Extensive  experience  with  children  denied  a 
family  upbringing  has  convinced  social  workers  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  family  to  society.  Working  with  the  entire  family  as  a  unit 
became  possible  when  non-institutional  relief  was  sanctioned  by  private 
and,  somewhat  later,  by  public  welfare  agencies.  The  breaking  up  of 
families,  especially  when  the  environment  appeared  unfavorable  for  the 
children,  was  rather  freely  resorted  to  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 
At  a  time  when  there  was  great  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  environ- 
ment in  determining  the  individual,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  little  hesitancy  about  taking  a  child  from  surroundings  and 

6  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  New  York  City  Chapter,  An  Approximate 
Count  of  Social  Work  Positions  in  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County,  New  York,  1929, 
p.  11. 
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associates  which  seemed  unfavorable  to  his  development.  Continued 
study  of  the  individual  child,  however,  disclosed  his  psychological  need 
of  close  family  relationships.  The  lesson  learned  from  experience  with 
children  is  now  being  tested  in  other  situations.  The  care  of  the  aged, 
of  the  chronically  sick,  of  the  feeble  minded  has  been  almost  entirely  of 
institutional  nature  when  involving  economic  dependency.  But  within 
the  past  five  years  a  notable  change  has  come  about.  In  seventeen  states 
dependent  aged  citizens  are  encouraged  to  make  their  own  living  arrange- 
ments, with  some  financial  aid  from  the  state.  The  chronically  sick,  the 
feeble  minded  and  the  insane  are  still  institutionalized  to  large  extent, 
but  there  is  a  perceptible  demand  for  more  flexible  treatment  already 
resulting  in  the  paroling  of  patients  to  their  own  or  selected  homes.  One 
of  the  principal  arguments  in  its  favor  is  that  the  care  of  the  dependents 
in  families  is  less  expensive  than  in  institutions.  The  administration  of 
mothers'  aid  offers  important  evidence  on  this  point.  A  more  important 
argument  is  that  the  individual  is  noticeably  better  off  in  a  majority  of 
cases  when  he  is  kept  in  a  private  home,  particularly  if  he  is  with  his 
own  relatives. 

Both  the  family  welfare  and  the  child  welfare  societies  are  committed 
therefore,  to  conservation  of  family  life.  Attention  is  likely  to  center  on 
the  children,  both  because  they  are  deeply  affected  by  the  handicaps 
encountered  in  early  life  and  because  they  are  usually  responsive  to  con- 
structive influences.  In  the  last  few  years  belief  has  grown  that  the 
development  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  parents, 
and  that  children  prosper  only  if  family  life  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory; 
accordingly,  the  improvement  of  the  family  setting  is  more  emphasized 
than  formerly.6  The  fact  that  promotion  of  child  welfare  transcends  all 
other  social  welfare  interests,  and  that  optimism  in  regard  to  his  future 
supplies  the  basis  for  most  preventive  and  constructive  activities  must  be 
emphasized  for  real  understanding  of  the  motivation  of  private  social 
work. 

Medical  Social  Work. — An  important  extension  of  social  work  is  in 
the  hospitals  and  clinics.  Though  social  work  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  began  in  1905,  and  its 
rudimentary  beginnings  can  be  detected  much  earlier  in  work  carried  on 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  its  real  development  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Within  that  time  eleven  schools  of 
social  work  have  provided  specific  training  for  medical  social  work; 
a  professional  organization,  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers,  has  been  organized;  and  the  number  of  social  service  depart- 
ments in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (exclusive  of  Army  and  Navy  hos- 
pitals and  hospitals  for  mental  diseases)  has  grown,  in  1932,  to  554. 
8  For  discussion  of  child  care  and  protection,  see  Chap.  XV. 
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Although  the  growth  in  number  of  social  service  departments  has  been 
steady  and  includes  the  more  progressive  hospitals,  less  than  8  percent 
of  the  6,809  hospitals  in  the  United  States  had  such  departments  in  1931; 
and  almost  half  of  all  social  service  departments  were  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  The  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital 
Social  Workers  was  1,700  in  1931,  giving  a  fair  basis  for  the  statement 
that  there  are  at  least  2,000  social  workers  in  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
the  country.7 

The  scarcity  of  trained  workers  is  one  cause  of  slow  progress  in  the 
organization  of  social  service  departments  in  hospitals.  The  Association 
of  Hospital  Social  Workers  has  since  1925  focused  its  attention  on  the 
requirement  of  general  social  work  training.  In  the  early  years  of  medical 
social  service,  a  majority  of  the  personnel  had  the  background  of  a  nurse's 
training.  In  1930  a  study  of  data  from  questionnaires  answered  by  596 
medical  social  workers  showed  that  38  percent  had  had  the  general 
nursing  course,  35  percent  had  had  courses  preparing  for  teaching  and  70 
percent  had  had  courses  in  general  social  work. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  control  and  finance  social  service 
as  a  definite  department  of  the  hospital.  In  1920  a  survey  made  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  showed  that  only  50  percent  of  hospital 
social  service  departments  were  so  administered;  in  1931,  the  propor- 
tion was  89  percent.  The  sources  of  financial  support  appear  to  be  drawn 
increasingly  from  the  general  hospital  budget;  in  some,  the  social  service 
departments  still  receive  aid  from  the  local  Community  Chest,  from 
auxiliary  hospital  committees,  from  endowment,  from  medical  schools, 
from  private  individuals,  or  from  combinations  of  one  or  more  of  these. 

Social  Work  in  the  Schools. — A  specialized  personnel  known  as  visiting 
teachers  has  developed  within  the  public  schools  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
of  teachers  and  social  workers  in  a  particular  type  of  service  for  school 
children.  In  1919  a  national  organization,  now  known  as  the  American 
Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  was  initiated,  with  a  membership  re- 
quirement of  familiarity  with  both  education  and  social  work  through 
formal  training  and  experience  in  these  two  fields. 

The  visiting  teacher  starts  with  the  child  in  school  who  is  in  difficulty 
due  to  poor  scholarship,  bad  habits,  health  deficiencies,  physical  handi- 
caps or  economic  stress.  She  is  connected  with  the  school  and  is  able 
to  represent  it  in  going  to  the  child's  home.  Although  her  cases  are 
usually  referred  by  teachers  on  account  of  problems  growing  out  of  the 
school  setting,  she  may  find  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  entirely 
outside  the  school.  Her  tactics  in  handling  the  case  may  involve  the  use 
of  general  social  resources  and  her  procedure  may  be  identical  with  that 

7  Based  on  the  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Medical  Social  Service, 
White  House  Conference,  1931  (preliminary).  See  also  Chap.  XXI. 
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which  would  be  used  by  a  representative  of  a  family  or  child  welfare 
agency.  In  a  study  of  8,500  cases  made  by  the  Association,  scholarship 
difficulties  were  found  to  be  almost  twice  as  prevalent  as  behavior  or  any 
other  reason  for  referring  a  child  to  the  visiting  teacher. 

An  indication  of  the  growth  of  this  specialized  form  of  social  work  is 
shown  in  data  prepared  by  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers : 


Year 

States 

Centers 

Visiting 
teachers 

Year 

States 

Centers 

Visiting 
teachers 

1906  

2 

2 

4 

1921  

15 

28 

60 

1916  

8 

14 

°41 

1931  

»34 

109 

275 

•  Included  some  who  would  not  now  be  so  classified. 

*  Also  one  territory. 

At  present,  most  of  the  visiting  teachers  are  supported  entirely  out 
of  public  school  funds.  The  development  of  the  program  is  an  interesting 
example,  however,  of  the  way  in  which  private  social  work  has  supple- 
mented a  public  undertaking.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  where  visiting 
teacher  work  was  begun  in  1906,  the  original  impetus  came  from  the  social 
settlements.  In  Hartford,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  in  his  work  with  problem  children  saw  the 
need  of  a  coordinator  between  school  and  home.  The  White- Williams 
Foundation  in  Philadelphia  was  also  experimenting  in  similar  fashion. 
In  1921  the  Commonwealth  Fund  financed  demonstrations  of  visiting 
teacher  work  in  thirty  centers — rural  and  urban — geographically  widely 
scattered,  as  a  part  of  a  program  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency.8 The  rapid  growth  in  number  of  visiting  teachers  in  the  following 
decade  was  largely  due  to  demonstrations  made  with  private  funds. 

Vocational  guidance  has  also  caused  an  adaptation  of  social  case 
work  within  the  schools.  It  began  about  1900  with  the  work  of  Frank 
Parsons  in  the  Boston  schools  and  in  1908  the  first  Vocational  Bureau  was 
organized  under  private  auspices,  later  becoming  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  This  line  of  development  in  vocational  guidance  has  been  followed 
in  other  cities.  The  movement  has  spread  rapidly;  in  1916  there  were  146 
cities  and  towns  in  29  states  having  vocational  guidance  in  their 
schools.  The  membership  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1908,  doubled  between  1927  and  1929.  The  extension 
of  vocational  guidance  into  the  junior  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools,  from  the  high  schools  where  it  was  first  emphasized,  is  a  recent 
tendency.9 

8  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1930,  p.  467. 

9  See  also  discussion  of  vocational  guidance  in  Chap.  XV. 
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Social  Work  in  the  Courts.10 — Probation  work  with  juvenile  and 
adult  offenders  involves  much  individualized  treatment.  The  use  of  pro- 
bation as  a  court  method  of  dealing  with  both  adult  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents has  existed  in  the  United  States  since  1878  when  it  was  established 
by  law  in  Boston.  In  1899  Rhode  Island  also  adopted  this  method  and 
by  1917  every  state  in  the  union  had  a  law  providing  either  probation  in 
some  form  or  suspension  of  sentence.11  Statewide  systems  exist  in  nine 
states  and  adult  probation  is  provided  in  thirty-three.  The  federal 
probation  law,  passed  in  1925,  gives  to  each  judge  in  the  United  States 
District  Courts  the  power  to  appoint  a  salaried  probation  officer,  and 
congressional  appropriations  provide  for  probation  officers  in  forty- 
six  federal  districts.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  4,000 
probation  officers  in  the  country  (not  including  volunteer  workers  and 
representatives  of  private  organizations).  In  1907  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association  was  formed  to  study  and  standardize  methods  of  proba- 
tion and  parole  work  and  to  extend  and  develop  the  probation  system  by 
legislation.  Its  membership,  1,127  in  1921,  increased  to  over  13,000  in 
1932.12 

The  establishment  of  satisfactory  standards  in  probation  work 
has  encountered  many  difficulties.  In  general  the  number  of  probation 
officers  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  on  probation, 
so  that  satisfactory  case  work  of  constructive  character  is  rarely 
possible.  In  New  York  State  the  number  of  persons  on  probation 
in  1917  was  14,552;  in  1927,  there  were  23,302,  an  increase  of  60 
percent.  The  number  of  probation  officers  in  this  same  period  increased 
from  197  to  325,  also  about  60  percent,  giving  an  average  of  over 
seventy  cases  to  each  officer.13 

The  salaries  of  probation  officers  are  often  small;  the  average  salary 
of  probation  officers  in  the  United  States  (excluding  chiefs  and  deputy 
chiefs  of  departments)  on  December  31,  1931,  was  $2,234. 14  In  the 
past  there  has  been  little  recognition  of  the  need  of  persons  with  special 
qualifications  for  these  positions  and  political  preferment  has  frequently 
been  the  basis  of  appointment.  Gradually,  however,  the  establishment 
of  professional  standards  and  appointment  by  civil  service  examinations 
of  those  with  social  work  training  are  being  achieved. 

Social  workers  have  been  particularly  active  in  juvenile  probation 
work  and  in  securing  special  consideration  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

10  See  also  Chap.  XXII. 

11  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  laws  are  of  limited  application,  either 
as  to  geographic  area  or  class  of  case. 

12  From  material  furnished  by  the  National  Probation  Association,  New  York,  1932. 

13  National  Probation  Association,  Year  Book,  1930. 

14  Probation,  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  vol.  X,  no.  10, 
June,  1932,  p.  3. 
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The  establishment  of  the  first  juvenile  court  in  Chicago  in  1899  and  the 
subsequent  spread  of  the  movement  throughout  the  country  was  largely 
due  to  their  efforts.  They  are  still  working  to  realize  the  benefits  which 
were  sought  in  the  creation  of  these  courts.  Grace  Abbott,  director  of 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  deplores  the  fact  that  the  services  of 
psychiatric  clinics  and  psychiatric  social  workers  are  available  to  only 
a  few  juvenile  courts.  The  "legalistic  attitude"  of  the  courts,  "which 
neither  understands  nor  accepts  the  fundamentals  of  social  case  work," 
in  handling  dependent  or  delinquent  children  is  held  chiefly  responsible. 
Back  of  the  courts  is,  however,  the  public  mind,  slow  to  accept  a  scientific 
attitude  towards  delinquency  and  of  great  importance  in  influencing 
ideas  of  justice.16 

Social  workers  instigated  domestic  relations  and  family  courts  in  the 
belief  that  in  the  broken  family  lay  a  main  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
They  were  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  court  could  do  effective 
case  work  and  prevent  the  unfortunate  consequences  which  often  follow 
the  disrupting  of  family  life;  instead,  these  courts  have  usually  used  their 
authority  to  deal  aggressively  with  family  desertion  and  non-support. 
The  first  domestic  relations  courts  were  established  in  Buffalo  and  New 
York  in  1910;  they  now  exist  in  a  number  of  large  cities.  Twenty-six 
family  courts  now  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  definite  tendency  towards  the  broadening  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  juvenile  courts  to  include  cases  relating  to  children  and  to  family 
life  generally.16 

Individualized  Treatment  in  Institutions. — The  extension  of  case  work 
methods  to  institutions  for  dependents,  delinquents  and  defectives  is  a 
recent  development.17  For  many  years  the  institution  was  synonymous 
with  standardized  treatment  and  there  was  little  understanding  of  the 
need  to  adapt  newcomers  to  the  environment  relentlessly  shaped  by  the 
institution  itself,  or  to  prepare  those  leaving  for  adjustment  to  the  outside 
world.  The  adaptation  of  the  case  work  technique  may  be  made  in  several 
ways.  Social  diagnosis  by  someone  skilled  in  case  work  may  be  involved 
in  the  application  of  definite  standards  of  admission.  The  cottage  system, 
which  was  initiated  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  gives  an 
opportunity  to  treat  each  resident  as  a  person  of  particular  tastes  and 
needs  and  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  case  work  which  discovers  those 
needs.  It  is  assumed  that  the  institution — except  for  the  aged  and  the 
chronically  sick — is  a  temporary  device  for  handling  a  social  situation. 
The  shaping  or  reshaping  of  the  individual  during  his  institutional  life 

16  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Proceedings,  1929,  Grace  Abbott,  "Case  Work 
Responsibility  of  Juvenile  Courts,"  Chicago,  1930,  pp.  153-159. 

16  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929,  op.  cit.,  pp.  143-144. 

17  On  institutional  administration,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 
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presupposes  the  use  of  case  work;  so,  too,  does  his  placement  in  family 
and  community  life  at  the  time  he  leaves  the  institution. 

Though  the  applicability  of  case  work  methods  is  recognized  and  there 
is  general  endorsement  of  the  idea  of  placing  skilled  case  workers  in 
institutions,  there  are  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  the  plan 
has  been  entirely  carried  out.  The  salaries  of  institutional  workers  have 
lagged  behind  those  of  other  branches  of  social  work;  the  standards  for 
personnel  set  by  public  and  private  supervising  bodies  have  been  low; 
the  prestige  of  other  types  of  work  has  been  greater,  either  on  account 
of  better  salaries  and  standards,  or  because  the  record  of  many  institutions 
in  the  past  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

Welfare  Work  in  Industry. — Although  welfare  work  is  extensive  in 
industry  there  are  few  activities  applying  social  work  methods  with 
individuals.  Table  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  welfare  services  in 
a  ten  year  period  in  the  plants  reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLE  1. — WELFARE  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS,  1916  AND  1926° 


Kind  of  service 

Percent  of  plants 
having  service6 

Kind  of  service 

Percent  of  plants 
having  service6 

1916 

1926 

1916 

1926 

Hospitals  or  emergency  rooms  
Vacation  with  pay  

71 
4 

2 
35 
52 

93 
31 
3 
55 
74 

Libraries  

36 
51 
13 
19 

7 

30 
70 
17 
50 
43 

Sick  leave  with  pay  

Indoor  recreational  facilities  
Outdoor  recreational  facilities  

Group  insurance     

•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  February,  1919,  Bulletin  no.  250,  and  February,  1928,  Bulletin  no.  458, 
6  The  plants  selected  for  these  studies,  mainly  large  plants,  were  noted  for  their  personnel  activities.  Per- 
centages, therefore,  do  not  give  a  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  such  services  are  provided  by  industry  as  a 
whole,  but  only  show  the  growth  in  the  provisions  made  for  the  welfare  of  employees  in  a  selected  list  of 
enterprises. 

The  activities  comprised  within  "personnel  administration"  in 
industry  are  usually  more  closely  akin  to  social  case  work  than  the  welfare 
services  mentioned  above.  Since  1916  there  has  been  a  marked  growth, 
resulting  in  centralized  departments  with  specialized  staffs,  in  about  a 
third  of  all  plants  in  the  country.18  The  chief  purpose  of  personnel  depart- 
ments is  to  develop  a  stable,  efficient,  working  force,  and  the  interest  of 
the  worker  is  held  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  employer  in  creating  the 
most  efficient  work  environment.  The  methods  of  the  social  case  worker 
are  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  aptitude  and  intelligence  tests  provided 
by  experimental  psychology  are  even  more  in  evidence.  It  is  now  stated 

18  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Industrial  Relations  Programs  in  Small  Plants, 
New  York,  1929. 
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frankly  that  welfare  work,  like  personnel  administration,  is  "good 
business"  and  is  primarily  engaged  in  for  that  reason.  This  attitude  is 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  paternalistic  motives  which  inspired  the 
various  humanitarian  and  benevolent  services  for  employees,  established 
as  early  as  the  1860's  in  New  England  industries  and  continued  until 
fifteen  years  ago  from  much  the  same  motives.  A  recent  study  shows  that 
employees  themselves  now  finance  a  number  of  welfare  activities  and 
have  taken  over  their  direction  from  the  management.19 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  extension  of  social  work  methods  into 
the  hospital,  the  school,  the  court,  into  social  welfare  institutions  (public 
and  private)  and  into  industry  has  been  described.  In  each  instance, 
when  social  work  is  adapted  to  a  new  setting,  something  is  added  or 
subtracted.  The  medical  hospital  social  worker  often  brings  a  nurse's 
training  to  supplement  her  knowledge  of  social  work;  the  visiting  teacher 
is  both  a  teacher  and  a  social  worker;  the  probation  officer  is  often  less 
well  acquainted  with  social  work  then  with  court  procedure;  the  institu- 
tional worker  is  more  an  administrator  than  a  social  worker;  the  personnel 
or  welfare  director  in  industry  is  rarely  a  social  worker  but  may  be  a 
trained  psychologist.  Individuals  doing  social  case  work  in  whatever 
setting  are  likely  to  identify  themselves  with  social  workers  and  to  respond 
to  their  changes  in  thinking. 

A  professional  group  which  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  social 
case  work  technique  is  the  ministry.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a  number 
of  theological  schools — notably  those  at  Yale,  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary — have  included  case  work  courses 
in  their  curricula.  The  use  of  trained  social  workers  as  parish  visitors  is 
a  recent  development  in  many  city  churches. 

Emphasis  upon  Preventive  and  Constructive  Measures. — A  second 
trend,  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  development  of  individualized 
treatment,  is  the  effort  to  attack  social  maladjustment  at  its  source  and 
so  to  prevent  the  development  of  unfavorable  situations.  The  importance 
of  preventing  poverty  and  degeneracy  as  well  as  disease  was  recognized 
before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  twentieth  century 
emphasis  upon  positive  methods  has  steadily  increased. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1880's  the  settlement  house  movement 
had  its  beginning  in  the  United  States.  Effort  was  directed  toward 
enriching  the  home  life  and  leisure  time  of  the  poor  by  providing  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities  in  easily  accessible  places.  Growth 
in  the  number  and  influence  of  settlements  was  continuous  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago  and  the  programs  shifted  frequently  as  the  character 
of  neighborhood  populations  and  the  world  in  general  changed.  Recently, 

19  Epstein,  Abraham,  "Employee's  Welfare:  An  Autopsy,"  American  Mercury,  March, 
1932,  vol.  XXV,  pp.  335-42.  See  also  material  on  industrial  relations  in  Chap.  XVI. 
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health  and  educational  activities  have  been  emphasized,  since  the  in- 
creasing economic  resources  of  settlement  neighborhoods  (until  1930),  and 
the  relative  cheapness  and  accessibility  of  commercial  amusements  have 
been  affecting  the  demand  for  the  recreational  and  cultural  facilities  of 
the  settlements. 

By  1903  the  Charities  Directory  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  contained  as  one  of  its  nine  classifications  of  social  work 
agencies  "Preventive  Social  Work,"  with  numerous  entries.  There  was 
increasing  emphasis  after  1905,  both  in  speeches  at  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  in  published  articles,  upon  the 
need  to  strike  at  causes  of  dependency.  By  1910  Jane  Addams  was  going 
beyond  preventive  measures  and  arguing  for  the  positive  policy  of  raising 
life  to  its  highest  value;  nothing  less  than  that  was  thought  a  worthy 
objective  for  the  Conference.  Since  1910,  social  workers  have  clung  tightly 
to  the  ambition  to  make  their  program  preventive  and  constructive  as 
well  as  remedial.  The  lines  between  remedial,  preventive  and  constructive 
social  work  are  hard  to  draw  and,  in  practice,  are  not  drawn.  The  remedy- 
ing of  a  maladjustment  now  means  the  introduction  of  some  positive 
element  if  possible. 

Even  the  briefest  summary  of  the  new  activities  sponsored  by  private 
social  work  during  the  past  thirty  years  will  indicate  how  the  concept 
of  program  has  broadened  and  deepened.  The  relationship  between  illness 
and  every  kind  of  social  maladjustment  was  early  recognized  as  complex 
and  important  and  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  a  disease  partic- 
ularly prevalent  among  the  poor,  was  an  early  point  of  attack.  In  New 
York,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  began  in  the  1890's  to  agitate  for 
improved  housing  conditions,  having  found  overcrowding  and  lack  of 
light  and  ventilation  often  direct  causes  of  ill  health  and  dependency. 
In  1896,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  organized  a  Tenement  House 
Committee  which  is  still  in  existence.  By  1904  the  National  Tuberculossi 
Association  was  formed  and  social  workers  cooperated  with  doctors  and 
nurses  in  securing  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  tubercular  and  in 
developing  a  new  public  understanding  both  of  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  preventive  activities  initiated  by  private  agencies  include  prenatal 
clinics  and  maternity  care,  infant,  heart,  cancer  and  dental  clinics,  and 
diphtheria  and  blindness  prevention.20  Some  of  these  activities  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  public  school  system,  the  Department  of  Health  or  other 
official  agencies;  in  many  places  they  still  receive  a  measure  of  private 
support. 

The  development  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  illustrates  the  new 
attitude  toward  disease  and  the  emphasis  upon  preventive  tactics.  The 
20  See  also  discussion  of  preventive  medical  activities  in  Chap.  XXI. 
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subject  of  venereal  disease  is  discussed  frankly,  the  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation is  affiliated  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and 
hospitals  regularly  provide  services  which  were  once  confined  to  segre- 
gated clinics.  The  social  hygiene  movement  is  still  largely  supported 
from  private  sources. 

Private  individuals  and  organizations  have  also  given  impetus  to 
the  mental  hygiene  program.  Although  the  care  of  the  insane  has  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  states  for  a  long  time,  interest  in  preventing 
insanity  and  social  maladjustment  due  to  personality  deficiency  was 
first  evidenced  by  private  individuals  who  had  critically  observed  the 
handling  of  the  insane.  The  effort  to  promote  sound  mental  hygiene  was 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  attempt  to  reform  existing  institutions  for 
the  insane  and  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  organized  in  1912,  sponsors  a  variety  of 
programs  for  the  promotion  of  mental  health. 

The  public  health  nursing  movement  is  actively  promoted  by  social 
workers.  Lillian  Wald  originated  the  service  as  an  adaptation  of  district 
nursing  to  the  social  settlement  idea.  The  work,  begun  in  1892,  had 
extended  by  1900  to  the  employment  of  130  public  health  nurses  in  the 
United  States.  In  1932  there  were  estimated  to  be  15,865  actively  engaged 
in  public  health  nursing,  61  percent  of  whom  are  paid  from  public 
funds.21 

Another  type  of  preventive  effort  participated  in  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  is  the  promotion  of  social  legislation.  The 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  been  particularly  active 
in  advancing  workmen's  compensation,  and  old  age,  unemployment 
and  health  insurance.  The  National  Safety  Council  is  a  privately  sup- 
ported body  seeking  to  establish  the  public  safety  program  on  a  com- 
munity basis.  The  re-education  of  those  disabled  by  accident  or  illness 
was  originally  undertaken  by  private  agencies.  Occupational  therapy  and 
sheltered  workshops  are  still  privately  supported  to  large  extent. 

The  method  of  direct  attack  upon  existing  social  evils  is  employed 
to  some  extent  by  social  workers.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work22  and  the  identification  of 
individual  social  workers  with  certain  causes  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  an  indirect  kind.  The  participation  and  even  leadership  of  certain 
social  workers  in  specific  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  reform  pro- 

21  Tattershall,  Louise  M.,  "  Census  of  Public  Health  Nursing  in  the  United  States,  1931," 
Public  Health  Nursing,  April,  1932,  vol.  XXIV,  pp.  205-7. 

22  Throughout  the  thirty  year  period  the  conference  has  discussed  child  labor,  housing, 
prohibition,  immigration,  race  relations,  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases, 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  problems  of  women  wage  earners,  protective  legislation,  social 
insurance,  old  age  pensions,  health  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  consumers'  co- 
operation, the  single  tax,  labor  organization  and  other  industrial  and  political  questions. 
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grams  can  be  shown.  What  little  evidence  exists  indicates  no  increase  in 
activities  of  this  type  within  recent  years,  and  there  are  perhaps  fewer 
social  workers  than  formerly  in  positions  of  leadership  in  reform  organiza- 
tions.23 Presumably  social  workers  have  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  need  of  solving  administrative  problems  immediately  related  to 
their  own  responsibilities  and  have  shifted  their  interest  somewhat 
from  general  questions  affecting  social  welfare  in  the  large.  There  is 
apparently  a  consensus  among  social  workers  that  it  is  unwise  for  their 
official  organizations,  or  even  any  specific  social  work  agency,  to  take 
formal  action  upon  general  political  and  economic  questions,  or  to 
endorse  candidates  or  parties.  Since  the  depression,  the  wisdom  of  the 
attitude  of  official  aloofness  on  various  controversial  issues  has  been 
sharply  questioned.  The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  has 
broken  precedent  in  officially  endorsing  federal  relief  of  unemployment. 
There  is  evidence  of  distinct  differences  of  opinion  among  social 
workers  as  to  the  degree  of  participation  in  public  affairs  which  is 
desirable.24 

Investigations  and  surveys  are  relied  upon  by  social  agencies  to  furnish 
the  basis  of  remedial  and  preventive  activities;  the  cost  of  living  in  a 
certain  area,  facts  concerning  child  labor,  conditions  in  sweatshops, 
etc.,  have  been  so  studied.  The  Pittsburgh  survey  of  1907-1908,  the 
first  of  the  community  surveys,  was  of  primary  importance.25  There 
emerged  a  scheme  "for  applying  social  research  to  community  progress" 
which  was  widely  utilized  within  the  next  two  decades.  Often  the  survey 
has  been  used  to  appraise  some  major  phase  of  community  life,  such  as 
health,  recreational  or  educational  facilities,  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  city  and  regional  planning.26 

The  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  survey  has  spread  is  shown  in  the 
Bibliography  of  Social  Surreys  compiled  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  1928.  Up  to  January  first  of  that  year  2,700  different  projects  were 
listed:  surveys  of  schools  and  education,  more  than  450;  health  and 
education,  over  300;  city  and  regional  planning  and  industrial  conditions 
and  relations,  over  150;  housing,  over  100;  general  social  surveys,  153 
(of  which  81  dealt  with  urban  areas).  Although  growing  attention  has 
been  given  to  surveys  in  text  books,  the  educational  use  of  the  findings 
is  seldom  sufficiently  emphasized.27  It  may  be  that  this  failure  to  apply 

23  A  detailed  study  of  this  subject  was  undertaken  for  purposes  of  the  present  report. 

24  See  discussion  in  various  numbers  of  The  Survey,  1931  and  1932,  and  in  The  Compass, 
June,  1932,  vol.  XIII. 

26  The  Pittsburgh  Survey  (1907-1908),  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1909-1916, 
6  vols. 

28  Kellogg,  Paul,  and  Deardorff,  Neva,  "Social  Research  as  Applied  to  Community 
Progress"  in  International  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1928,  Paris,  1929,  vol.  I,  pp.  784-831. 

27  Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  "Social  Surveys,"  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1929,  pp. 
431-434. 
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the  findings  satisfactorily  accounts  for  criticism  directed  against  the 
survey  method. 

Advancing  Standards  of  Relief.28 — Impatience  with  the  inadequate 
and  repressive  relief  giving  of  the  1890's  became  apparent  early  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Mary  Richmond  protested  against  the  attitude, 
still  persisting  in  1907,  of  giving  only  enough  "to  tide  recipients 
over  into  next  week's  misery."29  Social  workers  began  to  point  out  the 
logic  of  individualizing  relief  giving  in  the  same  way  that  other  social 
services  were  being  individualized.  This  did  not  mean  that  every  family 
should  receive  more  than  formerly;  it  meant  that  some  families  might 
receive  very  little  and  others  much  more,  according  to  the  material  help 
really  needed.  That  relief  should  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  case 
was  a  precept  among  social  workers  by  1915,  although  practice  lagged 
far  behind  this  standard.30  Relief  was  looked  upon  as  a  tool  of  good  case 
work  and  not  as  the  inevitable  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  maladjustment. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  budgeting  family  expenditures  was 
needed  before  relief  giving  could  be  put  upon  a  sound  basis.  One  of  the 
first  complete  family  budgets,  including  estimates  covering  all  items 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  dependent  family,  was  prepared  in 
1912  by  a  Chicago  dietitian,  Florence  Nesbitt,  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
pension  for  the  support  of  children  granted  by  the  Cook  County  Juvenile 
Court.  It  was  devised  "to  maintain  the  health  of  all,  and  to  keep  the  work- 
ing members  at  the  point  of  industrial  efficiency."  In  1925  Nesbitt 
redefined  her  minimum  requirements  as  "everything  necessary  for  a 
standard  of  living  that  will  make  possible  a  high  standard  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  health  and  efficiency  for  adults,  the  full  physical  and 
mental  growth  and  development  of  children,  and  provision  for  their 
moral  welfare.  "31 

Standards  of  relief  have  been  raised,  both  through  the  application 
of  the  budget  idea — finding  out  the  actual  cost  of  the  things  a  family 
requires — and  through  the  acceptance  of  additional  items  as  part  of  a 
decency  minimum.  Until  the  recent  depression  there  seemed  to  be  a 
tendency  for  the  budget  to  move  always  upward;  this  movement  was  so 
pronounced  that  questions  were  raised  as  to  what  upper  limit  must  be 
put  on  budgets  for  dependent  families  in  view  of  existing  wage  scales  for 
non-dependent  families.  To  shed  light  on  this  question,  in  1927  Leila 

28  The  term  "relief  "  is  commonly  used  to  mean  material  aid,  as  food,  clothing,  money, 
lodging  or  fuel. 

29  The  Long  View,  chapter  on  "Adequate  Relief,"  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
1930,  pp.  326-8. 

30  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Proceedings,  1915,  p.  480. 

31  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago,  The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent 
Families,  Bulletin  no.  5,  2d  revised  edition,  1925;  see  also  3d  revised  edition,  1929,  and 
4th  revised  edition,  June,  1932. 
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Houghteling  studied  467  families  of  unskilled  wage  earners,  married  and 
with  at  least  one  dependent  child,  in  Chicago.32  Though  all  of  the  men 
were  regularly  employed,  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  families  studied 
she  found  that  the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage  earner  were  insufficient  to 
provide  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  budget  of  the 
United  Charities  for  dependent  families. 

In  commenting  upon  this  study  a  recent  text  on  social  work  says, 
"the  fact  that  some  relief  families  receive  more  food  and  clothing  than 
other  families  which  receive  no  relief  does  not  worry  social  workers  as 
it  would  have  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Material  assistance  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  means  of  setting  a  family  on  its  own  feet  and  pre- 
paring it  to  meet  future  crises  with  courage  and  resourcefulness."33 
The  same  writers  give  data  on  the  change  in  relief  giving  by  family 
agencies  in  several  cities.  Comparing  the  amounts  given  between  1920  and 
1930  with  those  given  in  1916,  and  allowing  for  the  higher  cost  of  living 
in  the  later  period,  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  amount  given  each 
relief  family  is  noted. 

A  study  of  the  relief  records  of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
shows  that,  of  160  families  receiving  relief  in  January,  1916,  there  were 
only  two  receiving  as  much  as  $20  a  month.  Of  160  families  receiving 
relief  in  January,  1925,  34  families  were  receiving  $36  or  more 
a  month.34  The  decreasing  proportion  of  families  under  care  receiving 
material  relief  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  as  the  other  significant 
development  of  this  same  period.  A  study  of  active  major  cases  of  forty- 
two  agencies  in  the  year  1927  shows  that  only  19,000  out  of  an  average  of 
46,000  families  a  month  were  given  any  financial  assistance.35 

By  1925  the  budget  for  dependent  families  might  contain  not  only 
items  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light  and  household  expenses,  but 
church  and  lodge  dues,  recreation,  health,  insurance,  carfare  and  mis- 
cellaneous items.  The  attitude  of  some  family  welfare  agencies  has  also 
changed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  savings  and  property  which  an 
applicant  for  relief  may  have.  Aid  is  sometimes  given  in  holding  insurance 
or  equity  in  a  home. 

There  are  differences  among  agencies  in  standards  of  relief  giving. 
Jewish  social  work  owes  much  of  its  individuality  to  standards  which  are 
notably  high  as  compared  with  Protestant,  Catholic  and  non-sectarian 
agencies.  Jewish  agencies  appear  to  be  more  adequately  financed;  more 

32  The  Income  and  Standards  of  Living  of  Unskilled  Laborers  in  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago,  1927. 

33  Warner,  Queen  and  Harper,  American  Charities  and  Social  Work,  New  York,  1930, 
p.  291. 

34Lynde,  Edward  D.,  "The  Significance  of  Changing  Methods  in  Relief  Giving,"  The 
Family,  July,  1927,  vol.  VIII,  p.  139. 

35  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Proceedings,  1928,  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  "Some 
Results  of  Two  Years'  Study  of  Family  Case  Work  Statistics,"  p.  247. 
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generous  assistance  to  families  and  aid  over  longer  periods  of  time,  a 
more  stable  clientele,  higher  salaries,  and  a  lower  case  load  per  worker 
are  characteristic.36  A  study  made  in  1930  of  eight  Jewish  and  forty-five 
non- Jewish  agencies,  upon  which  there  were  comprehensive  data  for  a 
number  of  years,  established  definitely  that  higher  standards  of  relief 
obtained  in  the  Jewish  agencies.37  Another  study  made  in  twenty  cities 
showed  that  the  average  relief  expenditure  per  family  of  the  Jewish 
agencies  was  twice  that  of  the  entire  group  and  72  percent  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  leading  non-sectarian  agencies.38 

On  the  other  hand  the  Catholic  agencies,  as  a  group,  are  found  to  have 
lower  standards  of  relief  than  social  work  agencies  in  general.  In  com- 
munities where  there  is  a  Community  Chest  and  the  Catholic  agencies 
are  included,  a  tendency  to  increase  expenditures  for  relief  is  noted. 
This  increase  appears  to  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  granting  of  more 
adequate  relief  to  individual  families.39 

The  general  trend  toward  higher  standards  of  relief  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  coupled  with  a  decreasing  proportion  of  cases  receiving 
relief  from  private  social  agencies.  Standards  of  relief  could  not  have  been 
raised  if  agency  funds  had  not  increased  and  if  the  economic  need  of  some 
applicants  had  not  been  less  acute  than  formerly.  In  the  recent  years  of 
depression  every  element  in  the  situation  has  altered  radically  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  standards  will  be  regarded  as  possible  of  attain- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  Psychiatric  Approach  to  Social  Maladjustment. — One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  trends  in  social  work  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  emphasis  upon  the  psychiatric  and  psychological  causes  of  malad- 
justment. From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1912,  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  worked  toward  a  new  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  mental  disorders.  Its  influence  was  not  nationally 
felt  until  the  urgent  need  of  rehabilitating  large  numbers  of  soldiers  gave 
dramatic  interest  to  the  whole  subject  of  mental  disorder. 

Psychiatrists  recognized  the  need  of  a  "social  diagnosis"  of  the  patient 
before  social  agencies  reached  the  conviction  that  psychiatric  treatment 
would  benefit  a  large  number  of  their  clients.  Both  groups  probably 
reacted  to  external  stimuli  from  the  scientific  world;  the  new  relationship 
was  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker. 

36  Lurie,  Harry  S.,  "  The  Evidence  from  a  Social  Agency,"  Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly, 
September,  1930,  vol.  VII,  pp.  5-8. 

37  Hurlin,  Ralph  G.,  "Differences  Between  Jewish  and  Non-Jewish  Family  Case- Work 
Agencies,"  Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly,  December,  1930,  vol.  VII,  pp.  9-12. 

38  McMillen,  A.  W.,  "Some  Statistical  Comparisons  of  Jewish  and  Non- Jewish  Social 
Work,"  Jewish  Social  Service  Quarterly,  December,  1930,  vol.  VII,  pp.  12-17. 

39  Boylan,  Marguerite,  "Reasons  Assigned  for  Increase  in  Relief  in  Family  Case  Work," 
Catholic  Charities  Review.  October,  1927,  vol.  XI,  p.  311. 
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In  1905  a  social  worker  was  appointed  to  assist  in  psychotherapy 
for  mental  patients  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  a  year 
later  there  was  a  social  worker  in  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York.  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  succeeded, 
in  1910  and  1911,  in  attaching  social  workers  to  New  York's  state  hos- 
pitals for  mental  diseases,  but  the  services  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker 
were  not  clearly  defined  until  1913,  when  Mary  C.  Jarrett  organized 
social  service  in  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital.  An  apprentice  course 
of  training  was  given  in  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  for  four  years;  then, 
in  1918,  Smith  College  cooperated  with  the  Hospital  in  providing  a  school 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  Army  for  psychiatric  social  workers. 
From  this  time  on,  increasing  attention  was  given  by  schools  of  social 
work,  especially  by  the  New  York  School,  to  the  preparation  of  students 
for  psychiatric  social  work.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  established  train- 
ing fellowships  in  several  schools  and  provided  opportunities  for  practical 
experience  in  connection  with  the  child  guidance  clinics  which  they  were 
maintaining  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  By  1932  there  were  estimated 
to  be  between  600  and  700  psychiatric  social  workers  in  the  United  States ; 
of  these,  364  were  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers.40 

Shortly  after  the  World  War  the  social  agencies,  and  social  workers 
generally,  recognized  the  value  of  psychiatric  knowledge  in  dealing  with 
a  wide  range  of  personality  difficulties.  Application  of  psychiatric  con- 
cepts effected  almost  a  transformation  of  case  work.  There  were  many 
who  saw  in  psychiatry  a  new  highway  to  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
individual — just  as  social  workers  of  an  earlier  day  had  believed  in  the 
wonder  working  powers  of  environmental  improvement,  sanitation  and 
health  education.  Some  of  the  older  group,  who  had  lived  through  the 
rise  and  decline  of  various  enthusiasms — and  the  rise  and  decline  of 
prosperity — were  unwilling  to  admit  that  all  old  values  were  to  be 
discarded.  They  held  that  much  of  the  best  in  the  new  approach  had  been 
practiced  for  a  long  time  by  good  case  workers  who  had  known  none  of 
the  psychiatric  vocabulary  but  had  achieved  similar  results. 

Before  the  depression  began,  in  1929,  to  redirect  attention  to  the 
economic  basis  of  much  maladjustment,  the  contributions  of  psychiatry 
to  social  case  work  were  being  clarified.  Child  welfare  work  was  greatly 
enriched  by  contact  with  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  social  workers; 
child  guidance  clinics  brought  about  a  new  attitude  toward  child  be- 
havior; child  study  groups,  organized  to  stimulate  parent  education,  were 
deeply  affected  by  the  ideas  emanating  from  these  clinics;  many  correc- 
tional institutions  changed  their  tactics  through  the  insights  into  mental 

0  Data  supplied  by  the  Association,  February,  1932. 
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processes  given  by  psychiatry;41  an  increase  of  nearly  80  percent  in  the 
employment  of  psychiatrists  by  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  was 
reported  in  a  ten  year  period.  A  conscious  and  systematic  application 
of  what  is  known  of  mental  processes  has  definitely  modified  the  technique 
of  case  work  and  the  preventive  and  constructive  program  of  social 
work  as  a  whole. 

Coordination  and  Centralization. — The  organization  of  social  work 
has  received  considerable  attention  and  undergone  great  change  during 
the  past  quarter  century.  A  group  of  agencies  now  specializes  in  coordinat- 
ing and  unifying  social  work.  National  agencies  with  certain  definite 
objectives  provide  a  countrywide  program  of  more  or  less  standardized 
nature.  Conferences — national,  regional,  state  and  local — serve  to 
weld  together  social  workers  and  to  create  common  interests.  Professional 
and  functional  organizations  also  develop  unity  and  recognized  standards. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  to  coordinate 
social  work  and  the  development  of  community  chests  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  financing  will  be  described  later.  A  third  type  of  organization, 
the  council  of  social  agencies,  came  into  existence  at  about  the  same  time 
and,  in  many  instances,  supplemented  the  chest. 

The  councils  of  social  agencies  were  chiefly  advocated  by  social  workers, 
whose  interest  lay  in  standards  of  work  and  who  saw  in  the  council, 
organized  along  functional  lines,  a  method  of  central  planning.  Milwaukee 
established  the  first  council  in  1909 — five  years  ahead  of  the  first  real 
chest — and  other  cities  promptly  followed  this  example.  In  1930  there 
were  thirty-three  councils  in  the  United  States,  not  one-tenth  the  number 
of  community  chests.  The  explanation  of  this  disparity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  cities  the  two  functions  of  money  raising  and  community 
planning  are  merged  in  the  chest.  The  separately  organized  council  has, 
however,  a  distinctly  different  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  chest  as 
to  the  basis  of  community  planning  and  action.  The  council  seeks  to 
provide  for  concerted  action  by  voluntary  agreement  among  constituent 
agencies;  its  function  is  to  offer  the  facts  requisite  to  the  formulation 
of  common  policies  and  action.  The  chest,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
approaches  the  problem  of  community  planning  in  its  financial  aspect 
and  brings  about  concerted  action  through  financial  control. 

The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  (initiated  in  1925)  is  a  thriving 
organization  in  a  city  without  a  chest.  Its  program  is  varied  and  pro- 
foundly significant  in  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  private  social 
agencies  and  public  welfare  departments.  The  Research  Bureau  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  general  organization  and  receives  about  half  the 

41  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Proceedings,  1928,  Winifred  Overholser,  "  Use 
of  Psychiatric  Facilities  in  Courts  and  Penal  Institutions  Throughout  the  United  States: 
A  Survey  of  Progress,"  Chicago,  1928,  pp.  143-150. 
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total  budget  of  the  Council — in  1930-1931  the  Bureau  received 
$174,530. 

Councils  of  social  agencies  on  a  statewide  basis  have  been  tried  in 
several  sections  of  the  country,  but  so  far  none  has  succeeded,  probably 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  National  Council  of  Social  Work,  estab- 
lished in  1923,  represents  twenty-two  important  national  agencies  whose 
leaders  confer  together  upon  subjects  of  common  interest. 

Agencies  organized  on  a  national  basis  with  definitely  formulated 
programs,  regular  field  service,  centralized  financing  and  training  are  a 
decided  force  for  unification  and  coordination.  Where  there  is  a  defined 
social  program  for  the  community,  exception  is  sometimes  taken  to  the 
influence  or  financial  control  of  a  national  functional  agency.  The  ques- 
tions of  relationship  between  the  local  branch  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion, the  chest  and  the  national  organization,  the  chest  and  the  local 
branch,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.42  There  are  378 
national  agencies,  117  with  local  branches,  reporting  a  total  constituent 
membership  of  approximately  60,000  in  1930.  Of  these  agencies,  73  were 
organized  prior  to  1901;  53  were  organized  from  1901  to  1911;  108  from 
1911  to  1921;  and  144  from  1921  to  1931.43 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  important  for  both  pro- 
motion and  coordination.  During  the  fifty-nine  years  since  the  Conference 
has  met  annually,  its  programs  indicate  continuous  expansion  and  evolu- 
tion. The  annual  Proceedings  are  a  valuable  source  of  material  upon  all 
phases  of  social  work.  Attendance  at  the  Conference  is  not  limited  to 
professional  social  workers,  and  the  interdependence  of  social  work, 
medicine,  law,  and  education  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, in  the  speakers,  and  in  the  auditors  themselves. 

The  meetings  of  associate  groups  are  increasingly  featured  at  the 
Conference.  A  list  of  those  meeting  in  Minneapolis  in  1931  indicates  the 
number  of  specialized  interests  represented: 


American  Association  of  Community  Chests 

and  Councils. 
American    Association    of    Hospital    Social 

Workers. 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 

Workers. 
American    Association    of    Public    Welfare 

Officials  (first  meeting). 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers. 
American  Birth  Control  League. 
American  Red  Cross. 


American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
Association  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social 

Work. 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federation,  Inc. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Church  Conference  on  Social  Work  of  the 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 

America. 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
Girls'  Protective  Council. 
Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy. 
International  Association  of  Policewomen. 


42  National  Information  Bureau,  Report  of  a  Study  of  the  Interrelation  of  the  Work  of 
National  Social  Agencies  in  Fourteen  American  Communities,  made  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  Walter 
W.  Pettit,  and  Jane  M.  Hoey,  New  York,  1923. 

43  From  data  compiled  by  the  National  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1932. 
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Mothers'  Aid  Group. 

National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid 
Societies. 

National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Community  Center  Association. 

National  Conference  of  International  In- 
stitutes of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations. 


National     Conference     of     Jewish     Social 

Service. 
National   Conference  on  Social  Service  of 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries. 
National  Probation  Association. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
Salvation  Army. 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council. 
State  Conference  Secretaries. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Group. 


State  and  city  conferences  of  social  work  are  a  recent  development. 
In  1929  there  were  forty-two  states  holding  annual  meetings.  Originally 
modelled  upon  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  a  recent  trend  is 
to  develop  study  courses  or  institutes  for  the  training  of  social  workers. 
Seventeen  states  initiated  such  programs  in  the  period  1922  to  1930. 
New  York  City  has  had  an  annual  conference  since  1910,  and  there  are 
known  to  be  three  other  city  conferences. 

The  social  service  exchange  is  an  effective  agency  for  promoting 
coordinated  social  work  in  the  community.  The  exchange  provides  an 
index  to  the  cases  of  social  agencies  and  its  primary  aim  is  to  foster  the 
intelligent  handling  of  the  client.  The  Charity  Organization  Society, 
seeking  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort,  introduced  this  central  source 
of  information  in  1876.  The  services  of  the  exchange  have  been  broadened 
and  its  purposes  are  now  primarily  constructive.  Of  the  exchanges  re- 
corded in  1931,  94  were  under  the  auspices  of  community  chests  and 
councils,  99  were  under  other  auspices,  and  one  was  independent. 

There  are  other  coordinating  devices  in  social  work.  The  Trans- 
portation Agreement,  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  "passing  on"  of  clients 
from  one  community  to  another,  is  an  interesting  example  of  regulation. 
Since  1900  the  Jewish  agencies  have  had  an  understanding  regarding 
free  or  reduced  transportation  of  clients;  at  present,  more  than  800 
agencies  participate  in  the  agreement. 

The  marked  change  in  the  spirit  in  which  social  work  is  carried  on 
is  evidenced  in  the  adaptation  of  business  methods  of  organization,  includ- 
ing centralized  purchasing  of  supplies  for  social  agencies,  cost  accounting, 
careful  budgeting  and  auditing  of  accounts,  evaluation  of  methods, 
publication  of  reports.  Trained  personnel  for  denned  jobs  is  increasingly 
sought,  and  there  is  appreciation  of  the  differentiated  abilities  required 
in  the  social  agency. 

Despite  these  facts,  coordination  and  cooperation  are  still  ideals 
not  completely  realized  within  the  social  work  program.  Private  agencies 
show  the  characteristic  American  individualism,  which  acts  decidedly  as 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  logically  conceived  community  program.  Even 
the  chest  with  its  powerful  weapon,  financial  control,  has  limited  influ- 
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ence  upon  the  conduct  of  agencies  which  are  firmly  entrenched  in  popular 
favor.  Although -there  has  been  much  progress,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
community  planning  has  advanced  to  the  stage  where  all  social  activities 
are  coordinated  into  an  efficient  system. 

Professional  Status  and  Social  Work. — Within  the  last  twenty  years 
social  work  has  consciously  worked  toward  the  goal  of  professional 
status.  Considerable  progress  has  certainly  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
recognized  profession.  A  number  of  positive  developments  in  the  advance- 
ment of  professional  standards  among  social  workers,  such  as  the  growth 

TABLE  2. — NUMBER  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  PERSONS  IN  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS,  1930° 


Social  worker 

Keepers    of    chari- 
table and  penal 

Religious  workers 

Public  probation 
and  truant  officials 

Geographical  area 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

New  England  

666 

2,345 

3,011 

984 

599 

1,583 

759 

1,935 

2,694 

257 

85 

842 

Middle  Atlantic. 

2,018 

7,561 

9,579 

2,453 

1,286 

3,739 

2,588 

6,071 

8,659 

1,077 

474 

1  551 

East  north  central  .  .  . 

1,617 

5,492 

7,009 

1,578 

993 

2,571 

2,284 

3,956 

6,240 

673 

516 

1,189 

West  north  central... 

495 

2,025 

2,520 

860 

565 

1,425 

1,227 

1,745 

2,972 

141 

97 

238 

South  Atlantic  

556 

2,289 

2,845 

1,246 

680 

1,926 

1,073 

1,733 

2,806 

140 

132 

272 

East  south  central  .  .  . 

206 

945 

1,151 

768 

289 

1,057 

538 

740 

1,278 

91 

63 

154 

West  south  central  .  .  . 

294 

1,016 

1,310 

629 

360 

989 

718 

1,334 

2,052 

64 

47 

111 

146 

534 

680 

324 

229 

553 

839 

607 

1,446 

81 

24 

105 

Pacific  

651 

2,385 

3,036 

626 

551 

1,177 

1,313 

1  830 

3,143 

191 

117 

308 

Total  

6,649 

24,592 

31,241 

9,468 

5,552 

15,020 

11,339 

19,951 

31,290 

2,715 

1,555 

4,270 

°  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth  Censut  of  the  United  States,  June,  1932,  release. 

of  professional  organizations,  of  schools  of  social  work,  and  of  publica- 
tions and  research  characterize  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  organized  in  1921,  is 
distinctly  a  professional  body  with  membership  requirements  of  prelimi- 
nary and  technical  education  as  well  as  practical  experience  in  social 
organizations  of  recognized  standing.  In  1931  the  total  membership  was 
5,600,  registered  in  43  local  chapters.  In  1925  the  membership  was  3,288; 
in  1922,  about  2,000.  The  national  organization  has  a  permanent  staff  and 
engages  in  studies  dealing  with  the  broad  subject  of  educational  prepara- 
tion for  social  work,  the  relation  and  status  of  several  fields  which  border 
upon  social  work,  job  analyses,  and  the  like. 

Number  of  Social  Workers  in  the  United  States. — The  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  classified  social  workers  in  the  1930  occupational 
census  as  a  professional  group,  rather  than,  as  hitherto,  in  the  semi- 
professional  group  which  includes  fortune  tellers,  keepers  of  pleasure 
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resorts,  and  healers.  For  the  first  time  there  is,  therefore,  an  official 
estimate  of  social  workers  in  the  United  States  under  four  main  categories 
and  by  regions  and  states. 

There  are  no  earlier  data  comparable  to  these,  but  Ralph  G.  Hurlin 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  estimated  in  1926,  after  a  detailed  study 
of  several  cities,  that  there  were  25,000  paid  professional  workers  in 
the  United  States.  Hurlin's  figures  indicated  that  about  half  of  all  social 
workers  were  in  the  thirty-three  largest  cities,  and  that  nearly  four-fifths 
were  in  cities  of  over  25,000  population.  The  1930  census  shows  that  this 
estimate  was  remarkably  accurate.  Hurlin  also  found  that  the  volume  of 
social  work  was  growing  steadily.  In  a  study  of  salaries  in  132  organiza- 
tions in  78  cities  representing  more  than  2,000  social  workers  in  1925, 
the  data  indicated  an  increase  in  number  of  paid  positions  within  ten 
years  of  about  65  percent.  In  another  study  of  the  trend  in  relief  expendi- 
tures of  family  welfare  agencies  in  a  number  of  cities,  the  growth  in 
number  of  paid  professional  positions  within  the  five  year  period  from 
1920  to  1925  was  shown  to  be  about  31  percent.  There  was  an  increase 
both  in  the  number  of  social  work  organizations  and  in  the  size  of  their 
personnel.44 

Educational  Preparation  for  Social  Work. — Within  the  past  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  specific 
educational  preparation  for  social  work.  In  five  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia — professional  schools  for 
social  workers  were  established  before  1915.  Between  1915  and  1930  the 
number  of  schools  rose  from  five  to  forty-odd  (including  departments  of 
universities) .  Great  impetus  was  given  to  this  development  by  the  World 
War,  which  created  a  demand  for  additional  personnel  in  various  social 
organizations. 

The  Association  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  was  organized 
in  1919.  The  membership  is  now  twenty-eight,  including  the  School  for 
Social  Workers  of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  Of  the  member  schools 
23  are  within  universities  or  colleges  and  each  of  the  independent  schools 
has  some  university  connection.  The  majority  require  at  least  a  year 
of  graduate  work  for  the  completion  of  the  professional  course,  but 
provision  is  made  in  practically  all  for  students  entering  without  the 
A.B.  degree.  There  are  perhaps  fifteen  additional  training  centers,  within 
universities  or  independently  organized,  which  are  not  members  of  the 
Association.  Today  there  are  probably  three  times  as  many  full  time 
students  as  were  enrolled  five  years  ago,  but  even  now  the  number  is 
less  than  2,000.  It  is  notable  that  the  number  of  those  completing  the 
entire  course  is  still  relatively  small — less  than  10  percent  of  those  en- 

44  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Proceedings,  1926,  Ralph  G>  Hurlin,  "Measuring 
the  Demand  for  Social  Workers,"  Chicago,  1926,  pp.  587-94. 
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rolled  as  full  time,  matriculated  students.  The  result  is  that  the  schools 
of  social  work  are  not  today  supplying  any  large  proportion  of  the 
personnel  of  social  agencies. 

Salaries  in  Social  Work. — The  argument  for  the  training  of  social 
workers  by  ad  hoc  methods  is  largely  based  on  hard  economic  facts, 
since  salaries  are  low  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  educational  prepara- 
tion commands  any  real  pecuniary  reward.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  gives  some 
interesting  data  on  social  workers'  salaries  as  compared  with  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers'  salaries.  The  salaries  of  social  workers,  from 
being  somewhat  better  than  those  of  elementary  teachers  in  1919,  have 
noticeably  lagged  since  1925.  If  the  salaries  were  corrected  for  changes 

TABLE  3. — MEDIAN  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  STAFF  MEMBERS,  ELEMENTARY 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  1914-1925° 

(In  cities,  excluding  New  York,  of  more  than  100,000  population) 


Social  work 

Elementary 

High 

Social  work 

Elementary 

High 

Year 

staff 

school 

school 

Year 

staff 

school 

school 

positions 

teachers 

teachers 

positions 

teachers 

teachers 

1914 

$860 

$807 

$1,325 

1923 

$1,399 

$1,776 

$2  403 

1919 

1,003 

936 

1,513 

1925       .      ... 

1,517 

1,844 

«,434 

0  Hurlin,  Ralph  G.,  "Social  Work  Salaries,"  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pamphlet,  1926. 

in  the  cost  of  living,  social  workers  would  appear  to  have  advanced  their 
purchasing  power  very  little  between  1913  and  1925. 

A  second  study  of  salaries  made  by  Hurlin  in  1929,  dealing  specifically 
with  family  case  work  in  215  member  agencies  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  and  in  45  Jewish  family  welfare  agencies,  showed 
that  for  case  workers  $1,500  is  the  typical  salary,  that  salaries  above 
$1,700  are  rare  except  in  the  largest  organizations,  and  that  workers 
in  training  seldom  receive  more  than  $1,200.45 

Registration  of  Social  Workers. — A  first  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  give  social  workers  legal  status  by  the  process  of  registration. 
In  1929  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  California  legislature  providing  for 
the  conferring  of  a  certificate  as  "registered  social  worker"  (R.S.W.) 
upon  candidates  passing  written  and  oral  examinations,  with  training  in 
an  approved  school  of  social  service  or  three  years'  experience  in  social 
work.  The  bill  was  amended  several  times  and  failed  to  pass  the  Assembly. 

Publications  and  Research. — The  bibliography  on  social  work,  public 
welfare  and  related  topics  is  very  large  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
Russell  Sage  Library,  which  maintains  the  most  complete  collection  of 

45  Hurlin,  Ealph  G.,  Salaries  and  Vacations  in  Family  Case  Work  in  1929,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  pamphlet,  1930. 
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social  welfare  literature  in  the  country,  contained  31,804  bound  and 
106,107  unbound  volumes  in  1931,  as  compared  with  13,180  bound  and 
20,619  unbound  volumes  in  1915.  There  are  at  least  twenty-five  peri- 
odicals which  have  a  national  circulation — weeklies,  monthlies  and 
quarterlies — specifically  in  the  field  of  social  work.  The  number  of  articles 
upon  social  work  written  by  social  workers  appearing  in  scientific  journals 
and  periodicals  of  general  public  interest  is  a  marked  development  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  inclusion  for  regular  reporting  in  Social  Science 
Abstracts  of  a  group  of  topics  of  central  importance  to  social  work  makes 
a  link  with  the  social  sciences.  Of  like  nature  is  the  discussion  of  a  wide 
range  of  social  work  subjects  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
in  the  publication  of  which  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
is  one  of  eleven  constituent  organizations.  Social  agencies  have  engaged 
to  a  limited  extent  in  fact  finding,  in  investigation,  and  in  the  analysis  of 
their  own  records,  but  few  of  these  studies  show  breadth  of  perspective. 

Research  in  schools  of  social  work  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
come  to  be  recognized  as  important  for  social  scientists  as  well  as  for 
those  practicing  social  work.  The  Social  Science  Research  Committee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  social 
sciences  and  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  Since  1923 
it  has  initiated  a  large  number  of  research  projects  which  have  been 
carried  on,  or  supervised  by,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  university. 
The  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  in  addition,  publishes  the 
Social  Service  Review,  a  quarterly  "devoted  to  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional interests  of  social  work,"  edited  by  the  faculty;  a  series  of  social 
service  monographs  (seventeen  at  the  end  of  1931)  issued  by  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Review;  and  a  Social  Service  Series,  providing  source 
materials  for  research  and  teaching,  prepared  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school. 

In  many  cities  social  workers  are  looked  upon  as  the  natural  leaders 
in  planning  community  relief  for  the  large  numbers  suffering  from 
economic  disability  during  the  present  crisis;  their  organizations  and 
methods  are  seen  as  the  instruments  for  working  out  a  program.  Whether 
or  not  the  appreciation  of  social  work  which  marks  the  new  attitude  will 
be  permanent  cannot  be  prophesied. 

The  Uneven  Development  of  Social  Work. — No  true  idea  of  trends 
of  social  work  in  the  United  States  can  be  given  without  noting  the 
different  stages  of  its  development  in  urban  and  in  rural  areas,  in  the 
east  and  in  the  south.  Differences  cannot  be  explained  entirely  in  terms 
of  lag,  since  it  is  clear  that  certain  parts  of  the  country  have  other  social 
welfare  objectives  than  those  obtaining  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Also, 
the  rural  areas  have  no  idea  of  imitating  the  community  program  of  the 
cities.  Not  only  are  ideas  of  what  is  desired  quite  divergent,  but  the 
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economic  resources  of  communities  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible 
to  think  in  like  terms. 

Social  work  is  largely  an  urban  development  and  most  of  its  activities 
and  mechanisms  are  shaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities.  The  marked 
development  of  specialized  activities  could  have  taken  place  only  where 
there  were  large  numbers  of  clients  and  a  proportionately  large  number 
of  social  workers.  Also,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  justifying  speciali- 
zation unless  financial  resources  were  considerable;  only  in  cities  have 
there  been  large  funds  for  social  work.  The  elaboration  of  the  case  work 
method  can  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  need  of  combating  the  imper- 
sonality of  the  city.  In  country  communities  there  is  detailed  knowledge 
of  each  resident  family,  which  is  common  property,  not  information 
painstakingly  assembled  by  the  case  worker. 

The  practical  application  of  democratic  ideas  in  the  west  has  un- 
doubtedly affected  social  welfare  activities  and  led  to  a  different  kind 
of  development  from  that  of  the  east.  The  influence  of  English  tradition, 
English  ideas  and  English  institutions  was  undoubtedly  great  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  And  the  pattern  gradually  shaped 
in  that  part  of  the  country  has  been  transferred  to  other  sections  whose 
development  came  later.  It  is  as  easy  to  over-emphasize  differences 
between  sections  as  it  is  to  ignore  them.  In  general,  the  private  family 
welfare  agencies  in  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Chicago,  are  more 
like  than  unlike  those  found  in  Boston  or  New  York.  The  professional 
associations,  the  conferences,  the  easy  communication  among  all  sections 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  common  standards  and  methods 
to  marked  degree.  Yet  the  social  welfare  program  as  a  whole  may  be  very 
different  in  San  Francisco  or  in  New  Orleans  from  that  in  Boston.  The 
early  development  in  California  of  many  activities  on  public  funds  may 
be  due  to  the  composition  of  the  population,  which  shows  less  extreme 
conditions  of  wealth  and  poverty  than  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  state 
undertakes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  certain  activities  which  are  seen  to  be 
of  general  social  value.  In  New  Orleans  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
The  tradition  there  is  that  social  work  be  done  by  private  agencies — 
formerly  on  a  parish  basis — and  that  little  or  no  aid  be  expected  from 
public  funds. 

Some  concrete  data  upon  differences  in  social  work  the  country  over 
can  be  presented.  In  the  distribution  of  social  workers  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  concentration  of  social  work  in  the  north  and  east.  New  York 
City  and  Westchester  County  had  an  estimated  total  of  4,502  full  time 
paid  social  workers  in  1929;  i.e.  one  worker  to  each  1,700  of  population. 
In  the  same  year  Arizona  was  reported  to  have  no  trained  social  worker. 
New  York  may  be  relatively  over-supplied;  by  any  standard,  Arizona  is 
under-supplied.  Though  New  York  and  Arizona  present  extremes,  the 
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contrast  between  a  highly  organized  area  and  one  where  organization  has 
not  begun  could  be  made  in  numerous  places. 

Since  interest  centers  in  the  variation  in  total  social  resources  of 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  extent  to  which  private 
activities  supplement  public,  Table  4  is  summarized  from  the  Registra- 
tion of  Social  Statistics,  1929  to  show  the  amount  of  relief  given  by  public 
and  private  agencies  in  twenty-four  representative  cities.  The  data  are 
for  relief  expenditures  only  and  relief  to  ex-soldiers  is  excluded.  The 
second  column  of  Table  4  shows  the  proportion  of  total  relief  contributed 
by  private  agencies.  The  variation  from  New  Orleans,  where  all  relief  is 
given  through  private  agencies,  to  Detroit,  where  96.7  percent  is  from 
public  funds,  is  indicative  of  the  very  different  position  of  private  social 
work  in  one  city  as  compared  with  another.  The  average  for  the  twenty- 
three  cities  is  hardly  representative. 

The  fifth  column — the  amount  expended  per  capita  on  relief — is  more 
important  in  revealing  variation  among  cities  in  total  relief.  New  Orleans 
and  Detroit  are  again  found  at  the  two  extremes.  New  Orleans  has  the 
lowest  expenditures  per  capita  ($0.12)  of  any  city  studied.  St.  Louis, 
which  is  next  lowest,  has  a  per  capita  expenditure  forty-one  cents  higher, 
or  about  four  and  a  half  times  as  much.  Detroit  leads  with  an  expenditure 
of  $1.74  per  capita,  and  Buffalo,  the  second  city,  follows  with  $1.62.  The 
average  for  the  group  is  typical  of  the  expenditures  of  only  a  couple  of 
cities.  New  Orleans  is  a  city  of  great  poverty,  so  the  low  per  capita 
expenditure  does  not  reflect  existing  need. 

Table  4  brings  out  an  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  mothers'  aid.  It  may  appear  that  uniform  standards  of 
relief  exist  wherever  legislation  has  been  put  into  effect;  nothing  could  be 
less  true.  There  is  no  uniformity  on  the  question  of  eligibility  for  pensions 
or  on  amounts  paid.  The  variations  in  the  column  showing  per  capita 
expenditures  on  mothers'  aid  are  wide  and  indicate  that  the  passage  of 
permissive  social  legislation  by  no  means  insures  the  adequate  meeting 
of  a  specific  situation. 

The  testimony  given  in  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  (December  1931  and  January  1932) 
on  two  bills,  providing  for  the  cooperation  of  the  federal  government  with 
the  states  in  relieving  suffering  from  unemployment  and  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  emergency  relief  activities,  indicated  the  distinctly  different 
resources  for  unemployment  relief  in  local  communities.  Lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  program  particularly  characterized  the  sections  judged  economi- 
cally unable  to  meet  the  local  needs  of  relief.  Lack  of  information  in  rural 
areas  and  in  cities  under  25,000  population  was  pointed  out,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  responsible  witnesses  testified  their  belief  that 
resources  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  The  varying  rates  of 
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TABLE  4. — RELIEF  GIVEN  BY  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  IN  TWENTY-FOUR  AMERICAN 

CITIES,  1929° 


Metropolitan  area 

Total 
amount 

Percent 
by 
private 
agencies 

Distribution 
by  public 
departments 

Amount  per  capita  population 

Total 

By 

private 
agencies 

By  public 
departments 

Total 

Mothers' 
pensions 

Total 

Mothers' 
pensions 

Total  for  23  cities6  
New  England:  Bridgeport  

Middle  Atlantic: 
Buffalo             

$9,559,116 

25.3 

74.7 

34.7 

$1.01 

$0.25 

$0.76 

$0.35 

167,376 

1,196,614 
33,717 
433,066 

171,286 
102,371 
2,366,436 
532,512 
1,034,438 
207,538 
2,937,525 
127,146 
82,494 

166,727 
226,782 
406,280 
123,163 
70,780 
520,801 
384,384 
90,254 

158,183 
54,225 
329,954 

16.8 

17.9 
53.6 
15.3 

21.7 
35.6 
28.0 
36.6 
49.3 
52.6 
3.3 
7.4 
16.0 

34.3 
62.9 
30.6 
37.4 
46.7 
60.1 
26.2 
28.4 

64.2 
100.0 
25.6 

83.2 

82.1 
46.4 

84.7 

78.3 
64.4 
72.0 
63.4 
50.7 
47.4 
96.7 
92.6 
84.0 

65.7 
37.1 
69.4 
62.6 
53.3 
39.9 
73.8 
71.6 

35.8 

22.0 

25.0 
46.4 
42.9 

34.7 
36.6 
44.9 
45.2 
45.1 
30.2 
36.2 
65.0 
22.6 

34.1 
9.1 
49.1 
42.8 
46.1 
11.5 
42.6 
15.6 

24.5 

0.76 

1.62 
0.54 
0.90 

0.62 
0.82 
0.74 
1.01 
0.86 
0.93 
1.74 
0.69 
1.23 

1.00 
0.57 
0.87 
0.56 
0.86 
0.53 
1.45 
0.98 

0.64 
0.12 
1.10 

0.13 

0.29 
0.29 
0.14 

0.13 
0.29 
0.21 
0.37 
0.42 
0.49 
0.06 
0.05 
0.20 

0.34 
0.36 
0.27 
0.21 
0.40 
0.32 
0.38 
0.28 

0.41 
0.12 
0.28 

0.63 

1.33 
0.25 
0.76 

0.49 
0.53 
0.53 
0.64 
0.44 
0.44 
1.68 
0.64 
1.03 

0.66 
0.21 
0.60 
0.35 
0.46 
0.21 
1.07 
0.70 

0.2S 
0.82 

0.16 

0.40 
0.25 
0.38 

0.22 
0.30 
0.33 
0.46 
0.39 
0.28 
0.63 
0.45 
0.27 

0.34 
0.05 
0.42 
0.24 
0.40 
0.06 
0.62 
0.15 

0.16 
0.34 

Lancaster  
Newark  

East  north  central: 

Chicago8                     

Cleveland  

Dayton     

Detroit 

Springfield   111 

West  north  central: 

Kansas  City  

Omaha  

Sioux  City 

St    Louis 

St  Paul 

Wichita 

East  south  central:  Louisville  
West  south  central:  New  Orleans 

74.4 

30.6 

"  From  Griffith,  Jeter  and  McMillen,  Registration  of  Social  Statistics,  1929,  Local  Community  Research 
Committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1930. 

6  Chicago  not  included  in  total;  see  footnote  c. 

e  Not  included  in  total;  complete  figures  except  for  Catholic  Central  Charity  Bureau  and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society. 

expansion  in  expenditures  for  relief  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
interpreted  as  reflecting  the  degree  of  organization  in  the  community 
rather  than  the  degree  of  need.  Data  compiled  for  the  President's  Organ- 
ization on  Unemployment  Relief46  also  make  plain  the  fact  that  increases 

46  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Relief  Expenditures  by  Governmental  and  Private  Organiza- 
tions, Special  Report,  1932 
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in  relief  in  various  areas  between  1929  and  1932  were  largely  determined 
by  economic  ability  and  that  small  increases  often  accompanied  great 
need. 

Though  the  data  are  far  from  complete,  enough  have  been  given  to 
show  that  per  capita  expenditures  for  social  welfare  vary  widely  in  the 
United  States.  Those  areas  where  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  public 
education  and  for  public  health  are  low  also  have  low  expenditures  for 
social  welfare  activities.  The  assumption  is  that  such  expenditures  will 
increase  as  the  local  or  regional  economic  situation  is  bettered. 

The  story  of  the  uneven  development  of  social  work  is  by  no  means 
told  when  contrasts  in  expenditures  are  brought  out.  The  variation  in 
standards  and  methods  is  equally  great.  While  the  emphasis  has  been 
upon  trends  throughout,  and  the  direction  of  change  is  naturally  dwelt 
upon,  the  fact  of  a  lag  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  describing  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  social  work  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  changes  are  complete  and  apply  over  the  whole 
of  social  work.  It  is  possible  to  find  every  practice  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however  bad  and  officially  outgrown,  still  followed  in  some  spot 
not  necessarily  remote.  The  past  is  by  no  means  left  behind;  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  compare  the  standards  of  fifty  years  ago  with 
those  of  today  by  travelling  only  a  short  distance  from  the  centers  which 
represent  social  work  in  its  most  advanced  form. 

The  Relation  of  Private  Social  Work  to  an  Expanding  Public  Welfare 
Program. — Mention  has  been  frequently  made  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion to  the  way  in  which  private  social  agencies  initiate  a  variety  of 
socially  necessary  services,  experiment  with  methods  of  administration, 
and  seek  to  secure  permanent  financial  support  from  tax  funds  when  the 
services  appear  legitimate  public  undertakings.  The  new  activities  as- 
sumed since  1900  are  not  fully  reflected  in  the  increase  of  public  welfare 
expenditures,  since  social  welfare  activities  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
classifications  when  absorbed  into  the  public  budget.  For  instance, 
municipal  recreation  programs,  now  conducted  by  playground  and  recrea- 
tion commissions,  park  commissions  or  boards  of  education,  and  supported 
to  large  extent  out  of  public  funds,  were  once  privately  supported  activi- 
ties. Various  health  activities  have  passed  over  to  public  support  and 
are  now  found  in  the  public  health  departments.  Charges  in  connection 
with  the  care  and  custody  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  who, 
earlier,  were  wards  of  private  or  public  social  agencies,  may  now  be 
entered  as  judicial  expenses.  The  school  system  has  incorporated  many 
activities  and  expenses  carried  at  an  earlier  time  by  private  social  agencies. 

The  health  demonstration,  originally  given  private  support,  is  a  par- 
ticularly successful  means  of  arousing  public  support.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
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the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  have  engaged  in  a  number  of  health  projects  for  a 
limited  period  in  order  to  arouse  public  support.  A  transfer  of  activities 
from  private  to  public  funds  is  not  always  involved.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  social  work — relief  giving  and  child  care  for  example — in  which 
private  and  public  agencies  divide  responsibility.  The  practices  and 
policies  adopted  by  private  agencies  profoundly  affect  the  public  agencies, 
leading  to  modified  activities.  The  placing  of  orphan  children  in  foster 
homes  rather  than  in  institutions  is  an  example  of  a  practice  which  has 
traveled  from  private  to  public  agencies.  In  some  instances,  the  adoption 
of  new  methods  by  the  public  agency  leads  to  actual  transfer  of  work 
formerly  carried  by  private  agencies.  Certainly,  the  large  allotments  made 
under  mothers'  aid  legislation  have  reduced  private  responsibility  for 
this  type  of  assistance. 

Three  criteria  are  suggested  as  bearing  upon  the  transfer  of  social 
welfare  activities  from  private  to  public  funds.  First,  has  a  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  a  social  situation  been  found  ?  Second,  is  it  legiti- 
mate that  the  public  be  required  to  assume  this  burden?  Third,  are 
there  provisions  for  the  satisfactory  public  administration  of  the  responsi- 
bilities involved?  Quite  evidently  these  criteria  are  not  easily  met,  since 
each  raises  questions  hard  to  answer.  In  regard  to  the  first,  a  relatively 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  various  existing  social  situations  has 
been  found.  In  connection  with  the  second  question,  if  the  situation  is 
persistent  and  seems  the  result  of  forces  which  cannot  be  controlled  by 
direct  attack,  the  obligation  of  the  general  community  to  give  financial 
support,  voluntarily  or  by  taxation,  may  be  assumed.  The  budgets  of 
certain  of  our  large  cities  are  already  so  great  that  the  taking  over  of  all 
private  social  work  does  not  seem  impossible,  unless  in  the  future  there 
develops  more  definite  opposition  to  the  present  tax  burden.  In  1929  the 
City  of  New  York  received  and  expended  a  total  of  nearly  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars.  In  that  same  year,  the  private  social  agencies  expended 
$45,288,965  received  from  private  funds  and  $8,359,425  from  public 
funds.47  The  amount  received  from  private  sources,  which  includes 
bequests,  earnings  and  income  from  investments  as  well  as  current  contri- 
butions, was,  therefore,  only  a  little  more  than  3  percent  of  the  city's 
budget.  It  was,  in  fact,  about  7  percent  of  the  total  amount  received  by 
the  city  in  taxes  ($628,791,000). 

The  public's  ability  to  pay  for  social  services  does  not,  of  course, 
necessarily  imply  that  the  public  has  any  obligation  for  their  support. 
Such  sense  of  obligation  does  appear  to  exist  in  the  case  of  relief  activities. 
In  1929,  when  the  depression  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  welfare  organiza- 

47  New  York  Welfare  Council  Research  Bureau,  Financial  Trends  in  Organized  Private 
Social  Work  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  1932. 
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tions,  the  ratio  of  public  to  private  relief  was  three  to  one.  This  ratio  was 
maintained  in  1930  and  1931.  (See  Table  13,  below.)  The  absolute  increases 
during  this  period  were  remarkable  in  both  categories.  The  growth  in 
public  payments  made  in  the  form  of  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  pensions  is 
notable,  since  it  indicates  increases  which  may  have  an  element  of 
permanency.  Flexibility  in  the  giving  of  outright  relief  and  wage  relief  is 
apparently  as  great  under  public  as  under  private  organization. 

When  the  Registration  of  Social  Statistics,  1928  appeared,  there  was 
considerable  astonishment  expressed  over  the  chart  showing  that  about 
three-fourths  of  relief  in  the  areas  studied  was  provided  by  taxes.  The 
findings  of  1929  confirmed  this  statement,  however,  and  the  increase  in 
relief  resulting  from  the  depression  has  given  the  facts  regarding  public 
support  wide  publicity.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  1928  the 
ratio  of  three  to  one  was  already  established. 

The  Griffith-Jeter-McMillen  study  raised  some  interesting  questions 
relative  to  the  administration  of  relief.  The  consensus  had  been  that 
wherever  the  chief  support  of  relief  was  from  public  funds  the  total  bill 
for  relief  in  that  community  was  high.  The  Registration  of  Social  Statistics, 
1929  found  a  great  variation  among  cities  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  community's  relief  bill  was  not  necessarily  high  in  cities  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  came  from  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  was  positive  that  expenditures  for  relief  were  relatively  low 
wherever  the  major  support  was  from  private  contributors.  The  evidence 
permits  two  definite  conclusions — that  public  agencies  give  relief  to  their 
clients  to  greater  extent  than  do  private  agencies  and  that  the  per  capita 
amount  of  relief  is  larger  in  areas  supported  largely  out  of  public  funds 
than  in  the  areas  where  agencies  are  to  great  extent  privately  financed. 
These  differences  between  public  and  private  methods  may  be  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  differences  either  in  standards  or  in  systems  of  accounting. 

Many  socially  minded  people  were  formerly  unwilling  to  see  social 
services  transferred  to  public  funds,  because  they  were  convinced  that  the 
responsibilities  involved  would  not  be  satisfactorily  met.  Even  when  the 
other  criteria  for  transfer — the  establishment  of  an  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  a  persistent  social  situation  and  the  recognition  of  public 
responsibility  for  financing — have  been  considered,  the  third  question, 
whether  there  is  provision  for  efficient  administration,  must  still  be 
raised.48  Though  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  personnel  of 
public  welfare  administration  and  many  positions  are  now  under  the 
civil  service,  the  general  standards  of  public  social  agencies  are  seldom  as 
high  as  those  of  the  first  class  private  agency.  Higher  salaries  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country — Massachusetts  and  Alabama,  for  instance — are 
doing  much  to  draw  better  personnel  into  public  welfare  administration. 

48  For  further  discussion  of  public  welfare  administration,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 
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Various  moves  in  the  direction  of  dealing  with  specific  types  of 
dependency  under  various  categories  of  need  have  developed  within  the 
last  two  decades.  The  first  state  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  passed 
in  1911;  in  1932  all  but  four  states  (Arkansas,  Florida,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina)  had  some  form  of  workmen's  compensation.  Though 
compensation  is  not  paid  from  public  funds,  the  role  of  the  state  in 
administering  the  law  is  all  important.  A  large  financial  burden  was  lifted 
from  private  and  public  social  agencies  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation.49 

The  growth  of  mothers'  aid  throughout  the  country  since  1911  has 
been  previously  mentioned.  The  principle,  established  by  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  that  no  child  should 
be  taken  from  its  own  home  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone  is  now  generally 
accepted.  By  the  end  of  1931  all  the  states  except  two  (Georgia  and  South 
Carolina)  had  mothers'  aid  laws  and  were  giving  public  aid  to  approxi- 
mately 200,000  children  in  their  own  homes.  The  tactics  usually  adopted 
are  to  impersonalize  relief  and  to  personalize  service,  quite  in  accordance 
with  private  social  work  principles.  As  in  the  case  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, there  is  a  definite  tendency  to  liberalize  and  extend  the  scope 
of  mothers'  aid  laws. 

A  third  type  of  social  insurance  is  of  even  more  recent  development. 
The  problem  of  old  age  dependency  has  always  existed;  but  three  factors 
have  combined  recently  to  make  it  an  increasingly  important  issue:  (1) 
Because  of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate,  recent  immigration  restrictions 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  life  span,  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  growing 
proportion  of  old  people.  In  1850  the  proportion  of  those  over  50  years  of 
age  was  only  8.9  percent.  By  1900  it  had  reached  15.4  percent;  in  1930, 
17.2  percent;  and  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  estimates  that  by  1950  it  will  have  risen  to  23.6 
percent.50  The  proportion  of  those  at  the  most  productive  ages  has 
suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  a  corresponding  decrease.51  (2)  The 
increasing  mechanization  of  industry  has  made  it  difficult  for  older 
workers  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs.  (3)  A  more  sensitized  social  conscience 
leads  the  community  increasingly  to  assume  responsibility  for  those 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  age,  are  unable  longer  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  first  old  age  pension  law  was  passed  in  Alaska  in  1915.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1928  only  6  states  had  passed  such  laws  and  all  of  them  involved 
county  option.  In  the  three  years,  1929  through  1931,  11  states  passed 

49  For  further  discussion  of  workmen's  compensation,  see  Chap.  XVI. 

50  Compare  with  Chap.  I. 

51  "Most  persons  on  attaining  this  age  [sixty-five]  have  given  the  country  some  45 
years  of  service.  Their  number  has  been  increasing  by  approximately  100,000  each  year, 
until  it  reached  the  estimated  total  of  five  and  one-half  million  on  January  1,  1926  [1930 
census].  About  27%  of  this  group  are  foreign  born.  Approximately  one-half  are  women. 
As  the  average  person  of  sixty-five  may  still  expect  twelve  or  more  years  of  life,  the 
problem  of  his  support  is  a  serious  one." — Warner,  Queen,  and  Harper,  op.  cit.t  p.  422. 
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old  age  pension  laws;  of  these  6  were  mandatory.  There  are,  then,  17  states 
in  1932  with  some  provision  for  old  age  pensions.  Depression  and  unem- 
ployment have  contributed  to  interest  and  to  legislation  in  regard  to  old 
age  insurance. 

The  widespread  unemployment  since  1929  has  drawn  increasing 
attention  to  a  new  category  of  need.  The  theory  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  dependency  has  broken  down  completely  in  the  face  of  the 
economic  misfortune  which  has  overtaken  millions  of  persons.  Discussion 
of  unemployment  insurance  in  the  United  States,  which  was  of  theoretical 
importance  before  1929,  has  become  realistic.  On  January  28,  1932,  the 
Wisconsin  law  providing  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  was 
signed.  Compulsory  compensation  will  be  required  unless  employers  have 
brought  175,000  of  the  state's  workers  under  a  satisfactory  voluntary 
system  by  the  end  of  1932.  That  proposals  will  be  made  in  other  states  in 
the  near  future  may  be  safely  prophesied.52 

Another  category  of  need  on  which  there  may  be  social  legislation  is 
sickness.  Recent  publications  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care  point  to  the  need  of  spreading  the  burden  of  costs  for  persons  with 
low  incomes,  either  by  taxation  or  by  some  application  of  the  insurance 
principle.53 

The  main  stream  of  the  functions  transferred  to  tax  support  has 
probably  flowed  into  state  channels.54  There  has  been  an  increasing  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  lesser  flow  to  county  support;  to  the  municipality,  except 
for  emergency  relief  for  unemployment,  relatively  only  a  trickle.  The 
explanation  of  this  uneven  distribution  lies  in  the  trend  toward  public 
relief  by  categories  of  need.  No  governmental  unit  less  than  the  state 
could  deal  with  such  large  groups  of  persons  needing  help  as  "mothers 
with  dependent  children,"  "the  industrially  injured"  or  "the  dependent 
aged."  The  county  or  the  municipality  can  undertake  such  programs  only 
if  the  general  obligations  thus  assumed  are  underwritten  by  the  state. 

The  function  of  leadership,  formerly  discharged  largely  by  private 
agencies,  is  gradually  being  shared  with  government.  The  state  welfare 
administration  is  assuming  the  position  that  certain  activities  are 
administered  by  private  social  organizations  as  agents  of  the  state.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  set  minimum  standards  for  private  charitable  organiza- 
tions through  exercise  of  the  right  to  license.  This  growth  in  regulatory 
powers  is  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  private 
agencies.  Practices  vary  widely  in  the  forty-eight  states,  but  the  principle 
that  public  appropriations  shall  not  go  where  public  control  does  not 
follow  is  gaining  general  support.  In  the  business  of  child  care,  where 

62  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XVI. 

63  See  Chap.  XXI. 

64  See  Chap.  XXIV. 
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formerly  subsidies  were  given  widely  to  private  agencies,  the  indication  is 
that  the  state  will  assume  more  and  more  direct  responsibility. 

The  development  of  federal  subsidies  to  the  states  for  various  welfare 
activities  has  relieved  private  social  work  of  some  responsibilities.  The 
rapid  growth  of  vocational  education  through  federal  subsidies  has  taken 
place  since  1917.  In  1918  this  aid  was  less  than  a  million  dollars;  in  1930 
it  was  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Vocational  rehabilitation  work  has 
developed  at  phenomenal  rate  under  federal  subsidies  since  1920.  The 
Shephard-Towner  Bill  made  available  annual  subsidies  to  the  states  for 
the  promotion  of  maternity  and  infant  hygiene,  from  1921  to  1929,  and 
provided  facilities  available  previously  only  through  private  agencies. 

After  enumerating  the  things  which  are  being  done  and  those  which 
may  be  done  under  public  auspices,  the  question  arises  whether  there  is 
any  type  of  activity  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  private  management.  If 
public  responsibility  is  limited  to  the  support  of  social  welfare  activities 
which  are  based  on  tested  methods  of  meeting  persistent  social  maladjust- 
ment, the  role  of  the  private  organization  is  implied.  There  is  no  group  of 
activities  which  can  be  earmarked  as  essentially  adapted  for  permanent 
private  support.  The  welfare  activities  financed  and  directed  by  various 
religious  groups  will  persist  as  long  as  their  objectives  remain  unchanged. 
But  objectives  change ;  the  general  public  influences  the  religious  groups — 
through  giving  or  withholding  contributions,  for  instance — and  modifying 
elements  thereby  enter  the  picture.  The  manner  in  which  mothers'  aid, 
old  age  pensions  and  workmen's  compensation  are  administered  has 
already  made  less  necessary  a  number  of  personal  services  formerly 
carried  on  by  religious  bodies. 

Granted  that  there  are  no  activities  which  can  be  classified  as  perma- 
nently requiring  private  support,  there  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of 
activities  peculiarly  suited  to  private  development  at  any  given  time. 
Private  funds  appear  to  be  most  appropriately  used  for  work  of  a  novel 
or  experimental  character — difficulty  arises  when  an  experiment  made  on 
public  funds  turns  out  to  be  a  failure.  The  private  organization  can  afford 
to  take  greater  risks  and  should  lead  the  way,  even  when  objectives  and 
methods  cannot  be  clearly  stated.  Also,  the  private  agency  can  stimulate 
the  public  agencies  to  greater  efficiency  and  to  higher  standards  of  work.56 
The  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  private  agency  are  limited  only  by  the 
generosity  and  resourcefulness  of  its  supporters. 

III.    ORGANIZATIONS   FOB   THE   FINANCING    OF    PHILANTHROPY 

During  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century  there  was  keen  interest 
in  the  organization  of  philanthropy  and  a  disposition  to  adapt  business 

85Ruml,  Beardsley,  "Pulling  Together  for  Social  Service,"  Social  Service  Review 
March,  1930,  vol.  IV,  pp.  1-10. 
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methods  in  its  financing.  Within  social  welfare  agencies  increased  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  development  of  financial  resources  and  to  their 
effective  use.  The  growth  of  community  chests,  of  community  trusts,  and 
of  foundations  to  provide  adequate  financing  of  philanthropic  activities 
was  a  phenomenon  of  this  period.  Both  the  community  chest  and  the 
trust  are  particularly  concerned  with  providing  funds  for  local  social  work; 
the  foundation  has  usually  a  national  (or  international)  program  covering 
the  whole  area  of  philanthropy. 

The  Foundations. — The  foundation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  new  forms  of  organized  philanthropy,  since,  in  concept,  it  is  less 
restricted  than  either  the  community  chest  or  the  community  trust  and 
has  greater  flexibility  in  program.  As  comparatively  only  a  small  part  of 
foundation  appropriations  flows  into  social  welfare  activities,  a  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  of  foundations  will  not  be  attempted. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  charitable 
trust  which  has  existed  for  centuries.  A  charitable  trust,  which  may  be 
and  usually  is  a  perpetuity,  is  defined  legally  as  a  fund  created  for  an 
indefinite  or  undetermined  number  of  beneficiaries  and  for  the  public 
benefit.  In  the  United  States  today  the  foundation  is  an  independent, 
chartered  organization  with  a  stated  purpose  to  promote  some  educa- 
tional, charitable,  religious,  cultural  or  scientific  objective  through  the 
distribution  of  funds  committed  to  its  care.  It  is  tax  exempt  and  usually 
subject  to  certain  governmental  regulation  as  a  quasi-public  body.  Since 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  limit  the  life  of  a  foundation,  the  idea  of 
permanency  formerly  connected  with  the  word  can  no  longer  be  included 
in  the  definition. 

The  first  American  foundation  of  the  modern  type  was  the  Peabody 
Educational  Fund,  created  in  1867  with  $3,000,000  for  the  promotion 
of  popular  education  in  the  southern  states.  About  thirty  years  later 
Andrew  Carnegie  established  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh — the 
first  of  the  endowments  destined  to  establish  a  new  scale  of  American 
philanthropy.  Within  fifteen  years  Carnegie's  seven  additional  founda- 
tions came  into  being,  all  permanent  endowments,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  all  designed  to  fund  rather  specific 
programs.  A  second  group  of  foundations,  associated  with  the  name  of 
Rockefeller,  was  established  at  about  the  same  time.  At  present  there  are 
three  Rockefeller  foundations  all  empowered  to  spend  capital  as  well  as 
income,  having  in  fact  already  distributed  about  $250,000,000  of  their 
collective  capital  funds.  While  the  Carnegie  foundations  are  largely 
operating  bodies,  the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  the  only  operating  unit  in  the  Rockefeller  group. 

The  growth  of  foundations  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury was  marked,  and  by  1915  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars  was  so  in- 
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vested.  In  1920  there  were  102  foundations  on  the  Russell  Sage  list,  an 
average  of  eight  being  added  each  year  of  the  five  year  period.  By  1931 
the  number  of  all  known  foundations  in  the  United  States  had  grown  to 
over  350,  an  average  of  nineteen  being  added  each  year  since  1926. 56 
There  are  three  lists  of  foundations — that  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
that  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and  Eduard  C.  Lindeman's  un- 
published list  containing  nearly  two  hundred  titles  found  on  neither  of 

TABLE  5. — TWENTY  LARGEST  FOUNDATIONS  IN  1931° 


Name 

Date  established 

Total  assets 

1902 

$  33  714  249 

1903 

93  936  152 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund       .                

1905 

10  702  093 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  

1906 

31  533  177 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  

1907 

fr15,000  000 

Hershey  Fund  

1909 

660,000,000 

1910 

12  084  419 

1911 

159  860  783 

1913 

630  000  000 

1913 

214  993  367 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  

1917 

13  711  295 

Commonwealth  Fund  

1918 

42,950  712 

Juilliard  Musical  Foundation  

1920 

612,000,000 

Kresge  Endowment  

1924 

622,000,000 

1924 

&50  000  000 

1927 

12  483  151 

1929 

10  098  113 

Murry  and  Leonie  Guggenheim  Foundation 

1929 

14,140  000 

Spelman  Fund  of  New  York  

1929 

9,452,397 

Falk  Foundation  

1930 

frio,ooo,ooo 

Total  

858,659,908 

0  1930  or  1931  annual  reports  of  foundations.  "Total  assets"  is  the  book  value  given  by  organization. 
6  No  annual  financial  statement  available;  capital  given  as  reported. 

the  other  lists.  Table  5  shows  a  list  of  twenty  which  lead  in  amount  of 
capital  and  indicates  the  relatively  small  number  of  foundations  controlling 
almost  all  of  the  total  assets  invested  in  this  type  of  organization. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study  analyzes  "the  flow  of  foundation 
grants"  for  122  foundations,  including  22  local  community  trusts.  The 
twenty-nine  fields  of  interest  recognized  include  several  of  import  to 
social  welfare.  Of  over  fifty  million  dollars  appropriated  in  1930,  nearly 
nineteen  million  (36.5  percent),  given  by  42  foundations,  went  to  medicine 
and  public  health;  not  quite  two  million  (3.1  percent),  contributed  by 
28  foundations,  was  for  social  welfare  in  general.  A  little  over  a  million 
dollars  (2.3  percent),  contributed  by  12  foundations,  was  for  child  wel- 
fare. City  planning,  housing,  and  race  relations  together  received  about 
two  hundred  thousand.  It  is  not  possible  to  appraise  the  direct  and  indi- 

86  Unpublished  list  of  foundations  prepared  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  1931. 
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rect  contribution  to  social  welfare  activities  represented  in  appropriations 
to  the  several  fields  of  interest  enumerated;  the  amount  contributed  to 
social  work  organizations  proper  appears  small.57 

There  are  critics  of  particular  foundations  and  of  some  of  their  specific 
programs  but,  in  general,  little  dissatisfaction  is  now  evidenced.  A  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  division  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1915  was  tangible  proof  of  the  apprehension 
then  felt  concerning  foundation  penetration  into  the  field  of  industrial 
and  social  problems.  In  1932  the  chief  criticism  is  that  foundations  use 
indirect  methods — research,  education  and  investigation — and  rule  out 
various  projects  and  programs  in  controversial  fields  which  seem  likely  to 
coerce  public  opinion. 

The  Community  Chests. — The  first  large  community  chest  was 
established  in  Cleveland  in  1914,  though  there  were  rudimentary  begin- 
nings of  joint  financing  of  social  agencies  much  earlier  in  Elmira,  New 
York,  and  in  Denver.  The  widespread  adoption  of  the  chest  was  hastened 
by  the  World  War,  and  traces  its  origin  in  many  cities  to  the  war  chests. 
The  technique  of  "drives,"  which  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  had 
developed  as  a  campaign  method,  was  used  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
quickly  for  war  charities  and  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds.  After  the  war,  much 
the  same  tactics  were  utilized  to  stir  enthusiasm  for  local  charity  support. 
The  motivation  which  lay  behind  the  development  of  the  chest  was  the 
same  which  had  given  momentum  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
movement,  inaugurated  in  Buffalo  in  1877.  The  need  of  centralized  in- 
formation upon  the  activities  of  various  social  agencies  was  keenly  felt 
after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  increase  of  wealth  led  to  rather  indis- 
criminate charitable  expenditures.  The  Charity  Organization  Society, 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  country,  sought  to  institute  a  system  of 
coordination  of  all  private  social  agencies  in  a  community.  By  1900 
there  were  several  well  organized  agencies,  but  the  ideal  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  coordinate  all  social  resources  was  never  realized. 

The  new  effort  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  equipment,  and  to 
reduce  competition  and  expense  in  money  raising,  was  inspired  to  some 
extent  by  the  restiveness  of  the  public  to  whom  the  confusion  and  ineffi- 
ciency prevailing  among  social  agencies  were  apparent.  Initially,  the 
direct  appeal  of  the  chest  as  a  "once  and  for  all"  method  of  collecting 
funds,  combining  economy  of  effort  for  the  solicitor  with  convenience 
for  the  subscriber,  was  emphasized.  Later,  the  chest  was  perforce  led  to 
evaluate  the  work  of  individual  agencies  and  to  set  standards,  its  func- 
tions overlapping  with  those  of  the  community  council  at  many  points. 

The  growth  of  the  chests,  both  in  number  and  in  amounts  raised,  is 
strikingly  shown  in  Table  6. 

87  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  American  Foundations  and  Their  Fields,  New  York,  1931. 
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Among  the  large  cities  only  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  are  still 
without  chests.  The  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
which  was  organized  in  1918,  maintains  various  investigatory  and  ad- 
visory services  for  the  promotion  of  the  chest  movement.  It  serves  to 
systematize  and  standardize  financial  procedure  and  policies  in  all  chest 
cities,  though  it  has  no  vested  authority.  Two-thirds  of  the  active  chests 
TABLE  6. — COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  AMOUNTS  RAISED,  1914-1931° 


Number  of 

Amount 

Number  of 

Amount 

Year 

chests  in 

raised 

Year 

chests  in 

raised 

existence 

annually 

existence 

annually 

1914  

1 

$        22  437 

1929 

329 

$72  743  916 

1919  

12 

14,224,740 

1930 

363 

75  108  792 

1924  

180 

48,850,000 

1931 

877 

83  213  428 

0  Compiled  by  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

in  the  United  States  are  members  of  the  Association,  contributing  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  their  total  campaign  funds  as  a  membership  fee.58 

In  theory,  those  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  coordinating  the  social 
forces  of  the  community  are  included  within  the  chest.  In  fact,  the  reform 
and  radical  organizations,  civic,  labor  and  propaganda  organizations  and 
cultural  enterprises  of  a  luxury  nature — orchestras,  art  museums  and 
little  theatres — are  excluded.  Question  is  often  raised  about  the  admission 
of  recreational  and  character  building  agencies;  the  differentiation  of 
the  social  work  from  the  religious  activities  of  the  churches  also  presents  a 
problem.59  Those  agencies  which  engage  in  private  social  work  as  defined 
in  this  chapter  are  generally  found  as  charter  members,  but  the  chests 
seldom  include  all  social  work  agencies  of  the  community.  Those  which 
have  well  developed  sources  of  local  support — such  as  tuberculosis 
associations  and  Red  Cross  Chapters — are  often  reluctant  to  join.  Where 
there  has  been  a  strong  Jewish  or  Catholic  federation  before  the  chest  was 
developed,  the  chance  of  getting  these  federations  to  merge  is  diminished. 
The  Y.M.C.A.,  among  the  strong  national  organizations,  has  led  the 
debate  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  chest  member- 
ship. There  are  still  areas  of  friction  in  regard  to  money  raising  and  the 
coordination  of  service  between  the  local  branch  and  the  national  agency.60 
Data  of  the  Association  bearing  upon  the  question  of  included  agencies 
are  given  in  Table  7. 

The  chest  movement  has  developed  much  more  rapidly  in  the  middle 
west  and  west  than  in  the  north  Atlantic  states.  Arthur  J.  Todd  sees  the 

68  Todd,  Arthur  J.,  Study  of  Financing  of  Social  Work,  unpublished  report  of  the  New 
York  Welfare  Council,  1932. 

69  Warner,  Queen,  and  Harper,  op.  cit.t  pp.  540-549. 
80  Todd,  op.  cit. 
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adoption  of  the  chest  directly  affected  by  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
charitable  endowments  in  a  community.  In  large  eastern  cities  like 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  endowments  have  accumulated  for  a 
century  or  more,  but  large  endowments  are  rare  among  western  charitable 
agencies.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  61  percent  of  the  city  dwelling  popula- 
tion is  in  a  chest  city;  more  than  half  the  cities  of  New  England  are 
without  chests;  in  the  west  north  central  and  Pacific  states  over  three- 

TABLE  7. — CHEST  MEMBERSHIP  OF  AGENCY  OR  AGENCY  GROUPS  IN  133  CHEST  CITIES, 

1931° 


Agency  or  agency  group 

Cities  having 
no  agency 

Cities  having 
agencies 

Agencies  mem- 
bers of  chests 

Agencies  not 
members  of 
chests 

Catholic        

11 

122 

89 

33 

Jewish     

26 

107 

69 

38 

Hospitals 

2 

131 

669 

62 

13 

120 

13 

107 

Girl  Scouts 

7 

126 

83 

43 

133 

125 

g 

12 

121 

39 

82 

Y  M  C.A.           .                   

7 

126 

690 

36 

Y  W  C.A  

9 

124 

6108 

16 

Red  Cross  

133 

6100 

33 

Salvation  Army  

133 

122 

11 

Tuberculosis  Society  

6 

127 

C56 

71 

0  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Bulletin,  June  1,  1932. 
6  One  agency  in  each  of  these  totals  affiliated  on  a  special  basis. 
e  Three  agencies  in  this  total  affiliated  on  a  special  basis. 

fourths  of  the  cities  of  25,000  or  over  have  chests.  The  major  emphasis  is 
upon  raising  funds  for  the  current  needs  of  social  agencies  and  not  upon 
endowments. 61 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  future  of  the  chest.  Some  think 
it  will  stimulate  giving  for  a  while  but  that  the  methods  used  are  calcu- 
lated to  dry  up  the  sources  within  a  limited  period  of  time.  The  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  chest  movement  is  pointed  to  as  a  sign  of 
failure,  even  though  powers  of  common  observation  indicate  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  early  rate.  Since  1925  the  chest  is  increasingly 
accepted  as  a  permanent  method  of  financing  social  work,  though  a  small 
group  still  regards  it  as  a  transitory  device  for  education  of  the  community 
in  systematic  giving.  Some  of  this  group  believe  that  "big  business  men," 
representing  the  corporations  of  the  locality,  will  take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  social  work,  since  they  contribute  a  large  part  of  the  total  for  its 
support.  Another  point  of  view  is  that  the  chest  is  shaping  a  community 
program  of  social  services  which  can  be  easily  absorbed  on  tax  funds 

61  Todd,  Arthur  J.,  "Some  Sociological  Principles  Underlying  the  Community  Chest 
Movement,"  Social  Forces,  vol.  X,  May,  1932,  pp.  476-484. 
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when  the  public  appreciates  the  slight  margin  of  difference  between  a 
tax  levy  and  the  "voluntary"  contribution  of  an  amount  suggested  by  the 
campaign  committee. 

In  1929,  a  report  was  made  of  Corporation  Contributions  to  Organized 
Welfare  Service,62  giving  data  for  both  chest  and  non-chest  cities.  Total 
contributions  received  from  corporations  in  129  chest  cities,  over  a  period 
of  ten  years  (1920-1929),  fluctuated  within  about  a  point  of  22  percent 
of  all  contributions.  In  66  cities  corporation  contributions  were  22  per- 
cent or  more  in  1929;  in  3  cities  they  were  50  percent  or  over. 

Though  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  chest  has  stimulated  giving 
for  social  welfare  activities,  a  large  proportion  of  its  support  depends  upon 
big  givers.  Todd  says,  "From  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  contributions 
in  the  larger  chest  cities  are  derived  from  contributions  of  $1,000  or  over. 
It  is  not  unknown  to  have  sixty-five  percent  of  the  total  contributed  in  a 
chest  campaign  come  from  a  few  individuals  constituting  not  more  than 
two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total  number  of  givers."63  That  the  chests 
were  able  to  raise  larger  amounts  in  1931  than  in  1930  bears  testimony  to 
the  effectiveness  of  campaign  methods,  since  the  general  effects  of  the 
depression  were  felt  by  subscribers  as  well  as  by  applicants  to  the  social 
agencies.  The  chief  criticism  directed  against  the  chest  is  that  its  energy 
is  spent  in  financing  existing  social  agencies  at  the  level  of  expenditure 
obtaining  prior  to  their  admission  to  the  chest.  Study  of  community  needs, 
the  adaptation  of  existing  resources  and  creation  of  new  facilities  have 
waited  upon  the  more  immediate  problems  of  financial  organization. 

Community  Trusts. — The  community  trusts  which  have  developed  in 
the  United  States  within  the  past  twenty  years  are,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  the  support  of  local  activities,  but  the  fund  is  permanent  rather  than 
annually  collected  and  expended.  Contributions  are  made  to  the  trust, 
either  in  the  form  of  gifts  or  bequests — the  use  to  be  specifically  designated 
for  a  period,  or  the  decision  as  to  disposition  to  be  left  to  trustees  who  are 
appointed  to  represent  the  community's  interests.  The  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  is  that  activities  which  may  outlive  their  usefulness  are  not 
endowed;  modification  of  the  original  plan  of  the  donor  is  made  by  living 
persons  in  touch  with  actual  needs. 

The  Cleveland  Foundation,  created  in  1914  by  Federick  H.  Goff,  was 
the  first  community  trust.  Ordinarily,  the  trustees  of  community  trusts 
are  a  group  of  cooperating  banks  and  trust  companies  who  are  incor- 
porated under  the  charitable  trusts  act  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
income  of  all  funds  paid  in  for  civic,  charitable  or  educational  purposes, 
whether  designated  or  not.  A  selected  group  of  citizens  supervises  the 

62  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Pierce  Williams  and  Frederick  E.  Croxton, 
Publication  no.  16,  1930. 

63  Todd,  in  Social  Forces,  op.  cit.,  p.  480. 
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expenditure  of  income;  the  representation  is  apt  to  include  a  minority 
group  from  the  participating  banks  and  trust  companies  and  a  majority 
group  representative  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Bar  Association, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  educational  or  scientific  groups.  In 
all  cases  where  no  specific  purpose  is  stated,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
distribution  committee  believes  that  the  purpose  of  the  donor  is  no  longer 
served  by  adherence  to  the  original  use,  the  income  is  used  in  ways  held 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

More  than  75  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  set  up 
community  trusts,  though  not  all  of  these  have  funds  yielding  income  at 
the  present  time.  This  list  of  cities  indicates  wide  geographic  distribu- 
tion; the  amount  of  funds  held  by  several  of  the  community  trusts  makes 
possible  the  financing  of  a  significant  social  program.  The  most  recent 
estimate  of  their  aggregate  funds  is  more  than  $35,000,000,  representing 
an  increase  of  124  percent  in  three  years.64 

The  role  which  will  be  played  in  the  future  by  the  community  trust  is 
uncertain.  If  the  community  basis  for  organizing  civic,  educational  and 
charitable  enterprises  continues  and  if  their  support  by  private  individuals 
can  be  assumed,  the  trust  has  great  advantages  as  an  effective  instrument 
for  philanthropy.  The  limitation  of  operation  to  a  prescribed  geographical 
area  may  limit  the  program  somewhat  seriously;  this  limitation  is  one, 
however,  which  can  readily  be  met  when  recognized.  As  a  method  of 
preventing  obsolescence  of  charitable  funds  and  of  providing  a  satis- 
factory re-routing  of  wealth  from  the  individual  to  the  social  group,  it  has 
great  potentialities.  There  is  enthusiasm  as  to  its  future  uses  among 
members  of  the  bar,  especially,  who  see  in  the  community  trust  a  more 
flexible,  socially  valuable  device  for  controlling  trust  funds  than  that 
implicit  in  the  cy-pres  doctrine  of  the  courts.  Present  procedure  in 
modifying  the  use  of  trust  funds  is  complicated:  when  interested  citizens 
make  an  explicit  effort  to  insure  the  salutary  use  of  a  charitable  trust  by 
resort  to  the  court,  some  modification  of  a  bequest  which  has  outgrown 
its  usefulness  may  be  permitted  if  another  use  which  approximates  the 
purpose  of  the  donor  can  be  agreed  upon.  The  results  achieved  are  seldom 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  future  growth  and  importance  of  community  trusts  will  undoubt- 
edly depend  upon  the  records  made  by  those  now  existing.  If  donors  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  distributing  group  so  that  the  trust  functions  alone 
are  exercised,  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  testing  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  body  in  creating  new  and  effective  outlets  for  philanthropic  funds. 
Until  such  opportunity  arises — that  is,  until  considerable  undesignated 
funds  are  accumulated  for  disbursement — it  will  not  be  known  how 
effective  community  trusts  may  be  as  philanthropic  agencies. 

64  The  Community  Trust,  pamphlet  published  by  the  New  York  Community  Trust,  1931 . 
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IV.    THE    AMOUNTS    EXPENDED    ON    SOCIAL    WELFARE    ACTIVITIES 

Just  as  the  economic  basis  of  support  is  important  in  our  definition  of 
social  work,  so  are  the  data  which  indicate  the  source  and  amount  of 
funds  which  have  gone  into  this  field  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  census  of  charitable  organizations  and,  there- 
fore, no  data  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  no  data  of  one  period  to 
compare  with  those  of  another.  Furthermore,  until  fairly  recently  it  was 
not  customary  for  social  agencies  to  keep  careful  financial  records  or  to 
analyze  those  they  did  keep,  so  that  even  the  information  for  specific 
cities  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  measurement  of  trends.  The  data 
assembled  in  this  chapter  are  for  social  welfare  activities  in  general; 
allocations  from  private  and  public  funds  are  differentiated  as  clearly  as 
possible. 

The  fact  that  within  the  last  ten  years  a  real  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  the  financing  of  social  welfare  is  a 
change  worthy  of  emphasis  in  itself.  In  1928  a  significant  project  was 
undertaken  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  and  the  Local  Community  Research  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Twenty-nine  cities  cooperated  in  reporting  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  in  classifying  their  expenditures  under  twenty-four 
types  of  service.  The  registration  of  statistics  continued  under  private 
auspices  through  the  year  1929;  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  was 
then  empowered  to  make  it  a  regular  reporting  service  of  the  Bureau.  The 
number  of  cities  cooperating  was  increased  to  56  in  1931  and  there  is  now  a 
definite  outlook  for  the  development  of  a  dependable  body  of  data  upon 
social  welfare  activities. 

The  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has, 
since  1920,  been  the  leading  private  agency  engaged  in  the  collection  and 
study  of  quantitative  data  relating  to  the  financing  of  social  welfare  in 
general  and  of  relief  expenditures  in  particular. 

The  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  organized 
in  1918,  compiles  and  publishes  reports  upon  the  amounts  raised  by 
chests  throughout  the  United  States.  As  there  are  nearly  four  hundred 
chest  cities,  the  Association  is  able  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
financing  of  urban  social  work. 

The  Research  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Council  is  the  source 
of  the  most  complete  data  obtainable  showing  trends  in  the  financing  of 
social  welfare  since  1910  in  one  city.  Objection  may  be  raised  to  the  use  of 
data  confined  to  New  York,  distinctly  a  non-typical  city.  But  there  are  no 
other  data  of  like  value  and  the  New  York  area  has  significance,  not  only 
because  it  includes  a  large  part  of  the  population,  but  because  develop- 
ments there  may  have  prediction  value  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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Registration  of  Social  Statistics. — The  first  volume  entitled  Registra- 
tion of  Social  Statistics,  19% 865  was  chiefly  concerned  with  reporting  in 
comparable  form  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  certain  cities  in  various 
social  welfare  activities.  Table  8  covers  twenty-four  types  of  social  welfare 
work  in  ten  cities  and  is  of  particular  interest  in  showing  the  sources  of 
support.  Hospitals  are  included  and  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  data, 
since  they  account  for  about  half  the  total  receipts  and  almost  the  whole 
of  earnings.  Buffalo  and  Detroit  also  weight  the  totals  markedly,  as  these 
two  cities  obtain  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  their  funds  from  the 
public  treasury. 

TABLE  8. — RECEIPTS  DURING  1928   BY  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  HEALTH 
DEPENDENCY  AND  DELINQUENCY,  FOR  TEN  CITIES" 

(By  amount,  amount  per  capita  population,  percent  distribution  according  to  source) 


Item 

Receipts 

Amount 
per  capita 
population 

Percent   distribution    of   receipts   according   to 
source 

Public 
treasury 

Endow- 
ment 

Commu- 
nity 
fund 

Other 
contribu- 
tions 

Earn- 
ings 

Total                     .      . 

$42,400,000 

$9.67 

40.2 

3.9 

14.5 

4.5 

36.9 

Buffalo                    

8,100,000 
11,200,000 
1,700,000 
16,200,000 
630,000 
1,800,000 
1,200,000 
280,000 
400,000 
930,000 

11.10 
9.55 
7.63 
9.93 
10.31 
8.55 
8.13 
5.15 
6.15 
10.32 

54.5 
25.8 
35.6 
47.7 
24.6 
26.0 
35.9 
20.6 
35.0 
21.3 

3.1 
8.5 
2.4 
1.7 
7.3 
1.8 
2.8 
1.8 
5.1 
0.2 

7.3 
23.5 
16.5 
11.2 
16.0 
12.4 
22.5 
22.8 
16.5 
9.3 

6.2 
4.4 

8.5 
3.0 
3.5 
8.1 
1.6 
3.5 
15.2 
1.6 

28.9 
37.8 
37.0 
36.4 
48.6 
51.7 
37.2 
51.3 
28.2 
67.6 

Cleveland              

Detroit          

Sharon,  Pennsylvania  

Wichita                     

0  Jeter  and  McMillen,  op.  cit. 

In  1924,  Raymond  Clapp  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  made 
a  study  of  annual  statistics  of  social  agencies  in  nineteen  cities,  and  the 
Registration  of  Social  Statistics ,  1928  includes  a  comparison  of  his  data 
for  five  cities  with  those  collected  in  1928.  (Table  9.) 

Though  the  cities  included  may  not  be  representative  and  conclusions 
cannot  safely  be  drawn  for  the  country  from  data  on  so  small  a  number  of 
cities,  the  changes  shown  within  the  group  between  1924  and  1928  have 
significance.  The  size  of  annual  allotments  for  social  welfare  activities 
appears  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  population,  according  to  the 
estimate  method  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Also,  there 
is  an  indication  of  some  shift  in  the  burden  of  support,  since  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  obtained  from  voluntary  contributions  decreased  from  22 

65  Jeter  and  McMillen,  op.  cit. 
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TABLE  9. — RECEIPTS  BY  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  HEALTH,  DEPENDENCY 

AND  DELINQUENCY,  1924  AND  1928° 

(Distribution  according  to  source  and  amount  per  capita  population.  Cities  included  are  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 

Dayton,  Detroit  and  Omaha) 


Item 

1924 

1928 

Percentage    of 
increase  or 
decrease 

Total  receipts  

$29,680,000 

$38,950,000 

+31  4 

Population  (estimated)  

3,279,000 

3,963,000 

+20.9 

Receipts  per  capita: 
Total 

$9  04 

$9  83 

+  87 

From  Public  Treasury     

$3  45 

$4  06 

+17  7 

$3  20 

$3  53 

+10  3 

Contributions  

$1  99 

$1.85 

—  7  0 

$     40 

$     39 

—  2  5 

0  Jeter  and  McMillen,  op.  cit. 

percent  to  19  percent,  while  the  proportion  from  the  public  treasury 
increased  from  38  percent  to  41  percent. 

Data  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Council.— 
The  data  collected  on  New  York  City  by  the  Welfare  Council  give 

TABLE  10. — GROSS  INCOME  OF  ORGANIZED  PRIVATE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  (HOSPITALS  EX- 
CLUDED) IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1910  AND  1929a& 
(Income  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Source  of  income 

Gross  income 

Deflated 
income6 

Distribution 
(in  percentages) 

1910 

1929 

1929 

1910 

1929 

Public  funds'1  

4.1 
3.9 

1.7 

7.0 
1.4 

8.4 
16.7 

7.4 

38.6 
5.6 

4.5 
9.0 
4.0 

20.9 
3.0 

22.4 
21.7 
9.4 

38.5 
8.0 

10.9 
21.8 
9.7 

50.4 
7.3 

Earnings  from  services'  

Income  from  property/  

Contributions  from  living  persons  and  organ- 
izations . 

Bequests  

Total  

18.1 

76.7 

41.4 

100.0 

100.0 

0  Unpublished  study  of  financial  trends  in  organized  social  work  in  New  York  City  made  by  Kate  Huntley, 
Research  Bureau,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

6  Social  agencies  here  cover  such  character  building  organizations  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  etc., 
and  agencies  engaged  in  coordination  and  planning. 

c  Deflated  figures  are  by  the  author,  not  by  the  Welfare  Council  Research  Bureau.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
in  1929  was  54  percent  of  the  1910  dollar,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  N.  Y.  Index  of  the  General 
Price  Level,  average  for  1910  =  97;  average  for  1929  =  179. 

d  Includes  city,  county  and  state  payments  in  the  form  of  subsidies. 

•  Earnings  include  fees,  receipts  of  sheltered  workshops,  payments  for  services  for  medical  examinations,  for 
institutional  care,  for  educational  and  recreational  classes,  etc. 

f  Dividends;  interest;  rent. 
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ample  basis  for  discussing  trends  in  financing  of  social  welfare  in  this 
one  area.  New  York  is  more  unlike  than  like  other  cities  and  sections  of 
the  country,  however,  in  its  method  of  financing  welfare  activities.  The 
great  concentration  of  wealth  in  private  hands  and  the  presence  of  the 
general  headquarters  of  national  agencies  produce  a  unique  situation. 

The  great  change  in  the  amount  and  source  of  gross  income  received 
by  social  agencies  of  New  York  City  in  1910  and  in  1929  are  given  in 
summary  form  in  Table  10. 

The  increase  in  gross  income  for  New  York  agencies  was  about  323 
percent;  subsidies  from  public  funds  were  proportionately  only  one-half 
as  great  in  1929  as  in  1910;  contributions  from  living  persons  rose  very 
definitely,  yielding  slightly  more  than  half  the  gross  income  in  1929,  a 
proportional  12  percent  increase. 

The  decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of  that  portion  of  the  income 
of  private  agencies  derived  from  public  subsidies  cannot  be  understood 
without  some  additional  data  upon  public  expenditures  for  welfare 
activities  under  public  auspices.  Table  11  shows  that  the  expenditures 

TABLE  11. — CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  AND  INCREASES  IN  EXPENDITURES  IN  PUBLIC  AND 

PRIVATE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  ACTIVITIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1910-1929° 

(In  millions  of  current  dollars)6 


Year 

Total  expended 
by  public  and 
private  agencies 

Total  expended 
by  public 
auspices 

Private  agencies 

Total  expended 
from  public 
resources 

Total  expended 
from  private 
resources 

Public  subsidies 
to  private 
agencies 

Amount 

Index 
(1910 
=  100) 

Amount 

Index 
(1910 
=  100) 

Amount 

Index 
(1910 
=  100) 

Amount' 

Index 
(1910 
=  100) 

Amount' 

Index 
(1910 
=  100) 

1910 

17.9 
24.0 
46.5 
58.4 
61.3 
65.0 
69.3 
73.8 

100 
134 
260 
327 
343 
364 
387 
412 

3.1 
4.5 
9.2 
14.7 
15.1 
16.8 
18.4 
20.1 

100 
145 
298 
475 
489 
543 
593 
651 

10.7 
14.6 
31.2 
37.2 
39.6 
41.4 
43.0 
45.3 

100 
136 
291 
346 
369 
385 
401 
422 

4.1 
4.9 
6.1 
6.6 
6.6 
6.9 
7.8 
8.4 

100 
121 
150 
161 
162 
169 
193 
206 

7.2 
9.4 
15.3 
21.3 
21.7 
23.7 
26.2 
28.5 

100 
131 
214 
297 
304 
331 
366 
398 

1915  

1920  
1925  

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929  

0  Huntley,  unpublished  study,  op.  cit. 

6  This  table  is  not  given  in  dollars  of  approximately  equal  value,  as  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  relative  sup- 
port given  social  welfare  activities  from  public  and  private  funds. 
"  Obtained  by  adding  columns  four  and  eight. 

of  public  agencies  increased  at  a  noticeably  higher  rate  than  any  other 
class  of  expenditures,  while  the  payments  to  private  agencies  from  public 
funds  showed  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  of  any  class.  The  most  striking 
observation  to  be  made  from  this  table  is  that,  throughout  the  twenty 
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year  period,  a  very  large  amount  of  welfare  work  was  done  upon  private 
funds;  in  1910  payments  from  private  funds  for  the  work  of  private 
agencies  comprised  60  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies;  in  1929  these  payments  were  61  percent  of  a  total 
four  times  as  great  as  in  1910. 

During  the  period  1910  to  1929  there  was  a  steady  upward  movement 
of  all  types  of  expenditures,  corrected  for  changes  in  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  per  capita  expenditures  by  both  public  and  private  welfare  agencies 
definitely  increased,  as  Table  12  shows. 

TABLE   12. — PER   CAPITA   CURRENT  EXPENDITURES   OF   PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE   SOCIAL 
WELFARE  AGENCIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  SELECTED  YEARS,  1910-1929° 


Year 

Estimated  popu- 
lation, New  York 
City,  June  30 
(in  millions) 

Expenditures  per  inhabitant 

All  agencies 

Private  agencies 

Public  agencies 

Current 
dollars 

Deflated 

dollars* 

Current 
dollars 

Deflated 
dollars* 

Current 
dollars 

Deflated 
dollars* 

1910  

4.79 
5.22 
5.68 
6.32 
6.45 
6.58 
6.71 
6.83 

$  3.74 
4.59 
8.19 
9.24 
9.51 
9.89 
10.33 
10.80 

$3.86 
4.45 
4.24 
5.44 
5.56 
5.78 
5.87 
6.03 

$3.09 
3.74 
6.57 
6.91 
7.16 
7.33 
7.59 
7.85 

$3.19 
3.63 
3.40 
.06 
.14 
.23 
.31 
.39 

$0.65 
.86 
1.62 
2.33 
2.35 
2.55 
2.74 
2.95 

$0.67 
.83 
.84 
1.87 
1.37 
1.49 
1.57 
1.66 

1915  

1920 

1925 

1926 

1927                        

1928       

1929  

0  Huntley,  unpublished  study,  op.  cit. 

*  In  dollars  of  roughly  computed  equal  value,  using  the  index  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

During  a  period  when  the  general  price  level  rose  approximately  85  per- 
cent, the  increase  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  welfare  agencies  was  189 
percent. 

There  are  other  comparisons  to  be  made  from  the  New  York  Welfare 
Council  data.  The  distribution  of  expenditures  among  different  social 
services  in  the  period  from  1910  to  1929  is  of  interest,  since  shifts  in 
emphasis  are  clearly  shown.  Among  the  private  social  agencies,  the  most 
striking  increase  is  shown  in  expenditures  for  agencies  which  coordinate, 
finance,  and  give  information.  Health  services  are  next  in  proportional 
increase,  though,  as  was  noted  above,  hospital  services  are  not  included. 
New  points  of  emphasis  are  also  evident  in  the  public  welfare  agencies. 
The  most  striking  increases  in  expenditures  between  1910  and  1929  are 
in  family  service,  chiefly  relief,  in  work  with  the  handicapped,  in  proba- 
tion and  parole,  in  baby  health  stations  and  in  employment  and  voca- 
tional guidance.66 

66  For  general  discussion  of  public  welfare  expenditures,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 
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A  study  of  the  value  of  property  owned  by  private  social  agencies 
giving  outdoor  relief  in  New  York  City  during  a  twenty  year  period  shows 
an  increase  from  three  million  in  1910  to  thirty-two  million  in  1929.  The 
value  of  real  estate  was  multiplied  more  than  five  times  in  this  period  and 
the  value  of  securities  fifteen  and  one-half  times.67  In  deflated  dollars, 
the  increase  in  property  was  from  three  millions  to  seventeen  and  a 
quarter  millions;  the  value  of  real  estate  was  multiplied  two  and  seven- 
tenths  times;  the  value  of  securities  eight  and  one-third  times. 

Department  of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. — The  steady  rise 
in  private  funds  available  and  the  expansion  in  program  of  private  agen- 
cies was  almost  uninterrupted  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  until  1928  or 
1929.  The  increase  in  public  funds  was  not  accompanied  by  any  decrease 
in  the  total  expended  by  private  agencies.  Since  1929  the  abnormal 
conditions  consequent  upon  the  depression  permit  no  definite  conclusions 
upon  the  present  trends  in  giving  for  social  work.  In  New  York  City  the 
amount  given  in  all  forms  of  home  relief  was,  in  1931,  over  forty-four 
million  dollars,  of  which  65  percent  was  from  public  funds.  Excluding 
the  relief  provided  in  the  form  of  public  mothers'  aid,  old  age  aid,  and 
blind  aid,  the  major  part  (57  percent)  of  home  relief  was  provided  from 
private  funds.  New  York's  private  support  of  relief  activities  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  home  relief  given  in  56  other  large  American  cities 
where  more  than  half  the  support  was  from  public  funds  (median  for  57 
cities,  59  percent).68  There  are  a  number  of  cities  which  show  private 
contributions  proportionately  greater  than  New  York's — Chicago,  76 
percent;  Cleveland,  83  percent;  Philadelphia,  61  percent — but  New  York 
is  clearly  not  representative  of  most  of  the  country.  Table  13  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  the  increases  in  relief  giving  due  to  the  depression.  The  81 
cities  included  are  all  those  of  over  120,000  population  in  the  United 
States.  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Manufactures,  which  con- 
ducted hearings  on  unemployment  relief  in  December,  1931,  and  in 
January,  1932,  Hurlin  testified  that  the  expenditures  for  relief  in  1929 
could  be  regarded  as  a  good  base  for  measuring  unusual  later  expendi- 
tures due  to  the  depression  and  unemployment,  since  the  relief  agencies 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  recognize  the  unemployment  situation  until  1930.  The 
spectacular  increases  in  both  public  and  private  expenditures  for  relief 
were  interpreted  as  efforts  to  meet  the  need  due  to  unemployment  but 
not  as  a  measure  of  the  need.  Public  expenditures  increased  167  percent 
in  1930  over  1929  and  225  percent  in  1931  over  1930;  private  expendi- 
tures increased  171  percent  in  1930  over  1929,  and  289  percent  in  1931 

67  Huntley,  Kate,  Financial  Trends  of  Agencies  Engaged  in  Giving  Outdoor  Relief  in 
New  York  City,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  1931,  p.  44. 

68  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Department  of  Statistics,  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  Anne  E. 
Geddes,  Home  Relief,  Exclusive  of  Public  Mothers"  Aid,  Public  Old  Age  and  Public  Blind 
Aid  (Work  Relief  Included),  1931  (unpublished). 
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over  1930.  During  these  two  years  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was 
appreciably  growing.  Table  13  shows  that  private  funds  were  responsible 
for  about  30  percent  of  the  total  relief  given  in  the  81  cities  which  are 
spending  the  major  part  of  the  total  expended  for  relief  in  the  country. 

TABLE  13. — A  QUANTITATIVE  STUDY  OF  RELIEF  IN  EIGHTY-ONE  AMERICAN  CITIES, 

1929-1931° 


Item 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Public  outright  relief: 
Non-pension  — 

$12,010,450 

$25,708,292 

$  52,935  306 

1,913,654 

8,562,688 

7,030,314 

Total  

13,924,104 

29,270,980 

59,965,620 

Pension  — 
Mothers                                                        ....          .    . 

16,807,583 

18,092  811 

21  878  563 

Old  age                            .                

584,858 

2,956,093 

12  057  434 

Blind                      

908,822 

1,044,938 

1,161  185 

Total     

18,301,263 

22,093,842 

35,097,182 

Total  public  outright 

32  225,367 

51  364  822 

95  062  802 

Wage  relief 

4,784 

1,681  988 

24  704  524 

Total  public  

32,230,151 

53,046,810 

119,767,326 

Private  outright  relief: 
Family  case  work  — 

4,964,630 

8  254  764 

21  770  476 

2,542,553 

2,787,840 

3  669  568 

Catholic  

816,117 

1,223,391 

3  306  102 

Salvation  Army  

398,791 

634,116 

2,116  852 

Other  

1,414,091 

2,369,612 

5,967  177 

10  136,182 

15  269  723 

36  880  175 

Wage  relief 

3,989 

2  053  631 

18  320  231 

Total  private  

10,140,171 

17,323,354 

50,150,406 

Public  and  private: 
Outright  relief 

42,361,549 

66  634  545 

181  892  977 

Wage  relief            .  .                

8,773 

3  735,619 

88  024  755 

Total  public  and  private  

42,370,322 

70,370,164 

169  917  732 

0  Unpublished  report  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  Anne  E.  Geddes,  Department  of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1932. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  supplemented  Hurlin's  figures  on  relief 
expenditures,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  issued  a  special 
report  in  1932. 69  The  area  upon  which  reports  were  made  represents  89.2 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  all  cities  and  incorporated  places,  and 
57.4  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  counties  reporting  comprised  34.2  percent  of  the  total  population  of 

89  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Relief  Expenditures  by  Governmental  and  Private  Organiza- 
tions, 1929  and  1931,  Special  Report,  1932. 
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the  United  States.  A  comparison  of  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1929  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1931  showed  an  increase  of  relief 
expenditures  from  $22,338,144  to  $73,757,300  (330  percent),  and  the 
number  of  families  receiving  relief  increased  from  an  average  of  331,861 
per  month  in  1929  to  1,287,778  per  month  in  1931  (388  percent).  The 
report  comments  upon  the  element  of  inaccuracy  in  these  data,  due  to 
failure  to  include  the  cost  of  administration  of  relief  in  some  instances 
and  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  record  upon  public  and  private  relief 
expenditures. 

Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. — The  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  community  chests  upon  privately  supported  social  welfare 
activities  are,  to  large  extent,  supplementary  to  those  just  given,  since 
relief  activities  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  chest  program.  According  to 
the  testimony  given  by  Allen  T.  Burns,  Director  of  the  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  before  the  Senate  hearings  on  unemploy- 
ment relief,  about  35  percent  of  the  total  raised  by  chests  in  1932 — esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000 — will  go  into  home  relief  for  families,  while  the 
remaining  65  percent  will  support  hospitals,  child  welfare,  crime  preven- 
tion, recreational  and  community  organization.  Therefore,  $65,000,000 
may  be  accepted  as  tKe  amount  known  to  be  going  into  private  welfare 
activities,  not  of  relief  character,  in  some  four  hundred  chest  cities  during 
the  year  1932. 

The  Association  has  been  reporting  regularly  upon  expenditures  in 
chest  cities  since  its  organization  in  1918.  For  123  comparable  chests  for 
which  we  have  data  from  1924,  the  real  increase  in  amounts  raised  is 
shown:  in  1924,  $41,700,000  was  raised;  in  1930,  $50,000,000— approxi- 
mately 21  percent  more.  In  terms  of  money  of  approximately  equal  value 
the  actual  gain  was  about  $8,400,000.  For  these  same  chests  there  was  an 
increase  in  1931  of  7.8  percent  over  the  amount  raised  in  1930.  Voluntary 
contributions  have  increased  both  in  chest  and  in  non-chest  cities  since 
the  beginning  of  the  depression.70 

United  States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. — The  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  upon  income  tax  and  estate  tax  returns 
constitute  the  most  important  source  of  material  about  the  volume  of 
general  philanthropy  in  the  United  States  since  1916.  Since  the  federal 
tax  laws  permit  citizens  to  deduct,  up  to  15  percent  of  net  income,  con- 
tributions to  charitable,  religious  and  educational  organizations  before 
computing  income  taxes  or  transfer  taxes  on  estates,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  reporting  of  donations  is  fairly  complete — with  the 
exception  of  those  made  to  reform  organizations  and  to  individuals,  for 
which  deductions  are  not  permitted.  No  classification  of  gifts  is  reported, 

70  Todd,  Arthur  J.,  Study  of  Financing  of  Social  Work,  unpublished  report  of  Research 
Bureau,  New  York  Welfare  Council,  1932. 
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so  that  the  extent  of  support  of  social  welfare  activities  cannot  be 
determined. 

In  order  to  follow  changes  in  the  rate  of  giving  for  philanthropic 
purposes  from  1913  to  1929 — the  last  year  for  which  income  tax  data  are 
published — it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  changes  in  the  tax  laws. 
The  first  income  tax  went  into  effect  in  19 13,71  imposing  a  tax  of  one 
percent  on  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  for  single  people,  and  $4,000  or 
more  for  married  couples.  With  the  World  War,  minimums  were  lowered 
and  the  rate  increased.  From  1919  until  1932  the  revisions  were  all  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  exemptions  and  decreasing  tax  rates. 

During  the  period  1926  to  1929,  the  estate  tax  was  applied  only  to 
individuals  having  property  of  $100,000  or  over.  The  returns  do  not  give 
us  an  estimate  of  the  philanthropic  bequests  of  persons  having  smaller 
estates  which  are,  of  course,  much  more  numerous.  The  total  of  charitable 
bequests  shown  by  estate  tax  records  since  1922  must,  therefore,  be 
recognized  as  far  below  the  amount  really  given.  Table  14  gives  such 

TABLE  14. — TOTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CHARITABLE  AND  PUBLIC  PURPOSES  REPORTED 
IN  FEDERAL  INCOME  AND  ESTATE  TAX  RETURNS,  BY  YEARS,  1916-1929° 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Gifts 

Bequests 

Total 

1916 

1917 

245  08 

1918                                                                              

(6) 

264.49 

1919                                           

Ob) 

1920  ...              

887.29 

1921 

(b) 

195  89 

1922  

425.22 

73.59 

498.81 

1923  

534  .  80 

65.93 

600.73 

1924 

533  17 

116.86 

649.53 

1925 

441  59 

226.71 

668.80 

1926 

484  21 

130.97 

615.18 

1927                                     

507.71 

216.10 

723.80 

1928                               

532.89 

153.68 

686.56 

1929  

528.89 

223.49 

752.37 

Total  1922-1929 

3,988  45 

1,206  83 

5,195.28 

«  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income. 

6  Included  in  general  deductions  permitted  under  the  law. 

data  as  are  available  on  gifts  and  bequests  from  1916  through  1929. 
Gifts  and  bequests  together  from  1916  amounted  to  more  than  600  million 
dollars  each  year  except  1922,  a  year  of  business  depression.  No  clear 
trend  is  indicated  in  this  table  which,  after  all,  covers  only  eight  years. 
Contributions  as  reported  in  connection  with  estate  taxes  follow  the 

71  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  did  not  make  public  the  income  tax  return  until 
1916. 
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incidence  of  death  and  cannot  be  closely  correlated  with  general  business 
conditions,  since  the  returns  are  often  filed  several  years  after  the  death 
of  the  testator,  though  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  tabulates  all 
returns  received  during  a  calendar  year  as  coming  from  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  in  the  previous  year.  Changes  in  giving,  if  a  conclusion  is 
permitted  upon  these  rather  meager  data,  seem  to  follow,  somewhat 
sluggishly,  changes  in  business  conditions. 

Gifts  from  Living  Donors. — Some  detailed  consideration  of  income 
tax  data  is  of  value  in  showing  the  customs  governing  the  philanthropic 
impulses  of  different  classes  of  American  citizens.  The  data  in  1922,  1923 
and  1924  before  the  minimums  were  raised  to  $3,500  for  married  couples 
and  $1,500  for  single  individuals  yield  important  insights  into  the  giving 
habits  of  a  large  number  of  people  of  moderate  means.  In  Table  15 
various  data  are  given  for  the  two  groups  reporting  on  incomes  below 
$5,000  and  above  $5,000.  The  drop  of  50  percent  in  the  number  of  those 
reporting  incomes  under  $5,000  in  1925  and  the  proportionate  drop  in 
philanthropic  contributions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  change  in  the  law. 

TABLE  15. — SUMMARY  OF  INCOMES  AND  PHILANTHROPIC  CONTRIBUTIONS,  BY  YEARS,  1922- 

1929« 


Item 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

All  reported  incomes  under  $5,000: 
Number  of  returns  (in  millions)  .... 
Total  reported  income  (in  millions 

6.2 
15,533 

7.1 
19,303 

6.7 
18,168 

3.3 
10,445 

3.2 
10,079 

3.2 
9,949 

3.1 
9,564 

3.0 
10,237 

Total  contributions  (in  millions  of 
dollars)  

233  4 

296  0 

279.1 

148.2 

157.7 

154.5 

142.0 

144.4 

Average  income  (dollars)  

2,506 

2,729 

2,723 

3,127 

3,108 

3,121 

3,126 

3,398 

Average  contribution  (dollars)  
Ratio  of  contributions  to  total  in- 

38 
1  5 

42 
1  5 

42 
1  5 

44 

1  4 

49 
1   6 

48 
1.6 

43 
1  5 

48 
1  4 

All  reported  incomes  over  $5,000: 
Number  of  returns  (in  millions)  .... 
Total  income  (in  millions  of  dollars) 
Total  contributions  (in  millions  of 
dollars) 

.59 
9,339 

191  9 

.63 
10,016 

240  8 

.70 
11,411 

254  1 

.83 
14,827 

293  4 

.89 
14,368 

326  5 

.91 
16,260 

353  2 

1.01 
19,423 

390  9 

1.03 
19,710 

384  5 

Average  income  (dollars)  
Average  contribution  (dollars)  
Ratio  of  contributions  to  total  in- 
come (percent)  

15,716 
323 

2  1 

16,002 
885 

2  4 

16,370 
365 

2  2 

17,849 
353 

2.0 

16,056 
365 

2.3 

17,798 
387 

2.2 

19,214 
387 

2.0 

19,098 
374 

2.0 

a  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income. 

Two  striking  observations  may  be  made  from  the  first  half  of  Table  15 : 

1.  On  the  average,  persons  reporting  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  give 
about  one  and  a  half  percent  of  their  incomes  to  all  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, or,  if  they  give  more,  they  fail  year  after  year  to  claim  exemption. 

2.  Of  the  total  philanthropic  contributions  reported  by  all  persons 
paying  income  taxes,  more  than  half  was  derived  from  the  group  with 
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incomes  under  $5,000  in  the  three  years  when  a  lower  income  group 
was  subject  to  taxation.  The  inference  can  apparently  be  drawn  that 
about  150  million  dollars  is  annually  given  for  philanthropic  purposes  by 
heads  of  families  with  net  incomes  between  $2,500  and  $3,500  and  indi- 
viduals with  net  incomes  between  $1,000  and  $1,500. 

The  taxable  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  and  over  represent  a  much 
smaller  number  of  individuals,  but,  within  the  period  since  1925,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  taxable  income  reported.  The  second  part  of 
Table  15  reveals  that: 

1.  The  increase  in  number  of  incomes  over  $5,000  between  1924  and 
1925,  and  again  between  1927  and  1928,  is  striking  in  itself  and  in  compari- 
son with  philanthropic  contributions.  The  average  income  showed  an 
increase  of  10  percent  between  1924  and  1925,  but  the  average  philan- 
thropic contribution  actually  decreased  3  percent  in  this  year.  When,  in 
1928,  the  average  income  again  increased  10  percent,  there  was  no  change 
in  the  average  contribution.  In  1926  when  there  was  a  recession  from  the 
1925  average  income  level,  the  average  contribution  increased  3  percent. 

2.  The  total  annual  contributions  from  incomes  over  $5,000  rose  more 
than  100  percent  between  1922  and  1928,  due  both  to  an  increase  in 
average  contribution  and  in  number  of  such  incomes.  The  average  income 
increased,  however,  more  than  did  the  average  contribution. 

3.  In  the  four  year  period,  1925-1928,  when  the  average  income  of 
those  in  the  lower  income  group  was  $3,121  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  $17,729  for  the  higher  group  (almost  six  times  as  much),  the  contribu- 
tion rates  were  respectively  1.5  percent  and  2.1  percent. 

The  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  table  is  that  the 
lowering  of  tax  rates  and  the  increase  of  general  prosperity,  which  charac- 
terized the  years  from  1922  to  1929  inclusive,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
contribution  rate.  The  ratio  between  income  and  contributions  is  so 
consistent  throughout  the  period  as  to  suggest  that  giving  is  more  defi- 
nitely regulated  by  habit  or  tradition  than  by  changes  in  income,  tax 
rate,  or  any  external  circumstance.72 

Philanthropic  Bequests. — It  is  impossible  to  give  an  inclusive  account 
of  the  volume  of  philanthropic  bequests,  since  the  federal  tax  laws  permit 
exemptions  which  render  unnecessary  the  reporting  of  estates  of  less  than 
$50,000.73  Annual  figures  have  been  reported  separately  only  since  1921 

72  The  theory  that  the  wealthy  are  deterred  from  charitable  contributions  by  the  high 
taxes  they  must  pay  is  not  borne  out  by  additional  computations  made  to  find  the  ratio  of 
contributions  to  what  the  taxpayer  had  left  for  himself  when  the  federal  income  taxes  are 
deducted.  When  the  contribution  rate  is  computed  in  relation  to  the  income  left  after  pay- 
ment of  both  taxes  and  voluntary  contributions,  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  ratio 
of  contributions  to  income.  An  analysis  of  the  contribution  rate  to  income  derived  from 
property  disclosed  the  surprising  fact  that  contributions  from  this  more  secure  part  of 
income  are  very  much  higher  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  income  group. 

73  Estate  is  here  used  in  the  legal  sense  of  a  total  property  capable  of  being  handed  down 
to  heirs.  Bequest  is  property  specifically  transferred  by  will. 
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and  rates,  raised  during  the  World  War,  were  reduced  after  1919,  espe- 
cially in  1926  when  the  specific  exemption  on  all  estates  was  raised  to 
$100,000  and  taxes  paid  under  state  or  other  jurisdictional  provisions 
could  be  credited  up  to  80  percent  of  the  federal  tax. 

TABLE  16. — SUMMARY  OF  ESTATE  RETURNS,  1916-1929° 

(Total  estates,  contributions,  ratio  of  contributions  to  estates,  by  years) 


Year 

Number  of 
returns 

Value  of 
estates 
minus  debts 
(in  millions 
of  dollars) 

Total  tax 
(in  millions 
of  dollars) 

Total  con- 
tributions (in 
millions  of 
dollars) 

Ratio  of 
contributions 
to  estates 
minus  debts 
(percent) 

1916-1920 

42,230 

68,786 

351  1 

264  5 

3  0 

1921  

12,203 

2,544 

115  8 

195  9 

7  7 

1922  

13,013 

2,200 

68  1 

73  6 

3  4 

1928  

12,403 

2,081 

65  9 

65  9 

8  2 

1924  

14,013 

2,642 

96  9 

116  4 

4  4 

1925  

13,142 

8,065 

138.1 

226  7 

7  4 

1926 

9  353 

2  836 

100  5 

131  0 

4  6 

1927 

8  079 

3  111 

135  0 

216  1 

7  0 

1928      .     . 

8  582 

3,493 

165  4 

153  7 

4  4 

1929  

8,798 

3  723 

152  4 

223  5 

6  0 

1921-1929  

99,587 

25,694 

1,400  0 

1,038  0 

5  4 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income. 
6  Gross  estate  only  available. 

The  "value  of  estates"  in  Table  16  refers  to  gross  estates  minus  debts, 
before  tax  exemptions  or  other  deductions  have  been  made.  The  total 
taxes  of  the  table  were  much  larger  than  those  actually  paid  to  the  federal 
government,  due  to  the  credits  permitted  for  state  taxes.  Roughly  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  estates  taxes,  from  1921  to  1929  inclusive,  was 
explicitly  assigned  to  philanthropy.  The  data  on  bequests  show  no 
discernible  trend  in  the  ratio  of  contributions  during  this  particular  period 
and  even  less  evidence  of  the  working  of  definite  principles  than  was  found 
in  the  income  data. 

v.  SUMMARY 

To  summarize  the  discussion  of  trends  in  social  work  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  preceding  pages: 

1.  Philanthropy  and  social  work  were  not  differentiated  until  the 
twentieth  century.  Philanthropy  now  includes  the  wide  range  of  activities 
voluntarily  supported  by  a  private  individual  or  organization  without 
expectation  of  pecuniary  return  and  for  purposes  of  public  interest.  Social 
work,  as  one  division  of  philanthropy,  is  the  channel  for  direct  efforts  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  social  living  which  are  unfortunate  in  their 
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effect  upon  certain  groups  and  certain  individuals.  Its  varied  activities 
center  upon  social  adjustment. 

2.  Voluntarily  supported  social  work  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
those  individuals  who  are  economically  unable  to  pay  for  the  services 
required  for  their  social  well  being.  It  is,  in  this  chapter,  differentiated 
from  welfare  activities  supported  out  of  tax  funds. 

3.  During  the  past  25  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
private  social  welfare  activities.  This  increase  is  manifested  in  the  number 
of  social  work  organizations,  in  the  size  of  their  personnel,  in  the  volume  of 
their  expenditures,  in  the  number  of  their  clients. 

4.  The  development  of  individualized  treatment  of  maladjustment — 
social  case  work — has  been  of  primary  importance  in  shaping  the  methods 
and  objectives  of  private  social  agencies.  The  adaptation  of  social  work 
methods  to  other  fields,  and  in  a  variety  of  situations  involving  social 
maladjustment,  has  been  an  important  correlative  development. 

5.  Emphasis  upon  prevention  of  poverty  and  degeneracy  has  charac- 
terized social  work  during  the  last  quarter  century.  Changing  concepts  as 
to  the  causes  of  destitution  have  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  attention 
at  different  times  upon  heredity,  general  physical  health,  environment, 
mental  health,  and  economic  conditions.  The  general  depression  of  1930- 
1932  has  brought  out  clearly  the  economic  origin  of  much  maladjustment. 

6.  Social  legislation,  surveys  and  investigations,  and  the  development 
of  activities  of  preventive  and  constructive  nature  have  been  promoted 
by  social  work  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

7.  Since  1915  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward  a  higher  standard 
of  relief  for  dependent  families  and  individuals.  This  is  evidenced  in  the 
items  allowed  in  budgets  and  in  the  increased  per  capita  relief  expendi- 
tures. Before  the  depression,  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  standards 
for  all  families  assisted  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  private  welfare  agencies 
and  the  intake  of  new  cases  was  determined  by  resources  available.  With 
the  greatly  increased  demands  upon  the  agencies  in   1929-1932,  the 
principle  has  been  somewhat  violated. 

8.  From  1915  to  1930  there  was  marked  emphasis  upon  the  psychiatric 
approach  to  all  social  maladjustment.  The  expansion  of  facilities,  such  as 
child  guidance  clinics  and  mental  hygiene  clinics,  for  special  attention  to 
the  mental  condition  of  clients  was  considerable.  The  influence  was  wide- 
spread and  has  led  to  permanent  modifications  in  social  treatment.  There 
is  less  belief  than  formerly,  however,  in  the  possibility  of  solving  the 
major  part  of  the  problem  of  dependency  through  understanding  of 
mental  processes. 

9.  The  coordination  and  systematizing  of  social  work  activities  since 
1915  constitutes  a  major  trend.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  growth  of  associa- 
tions  and  national  agencies  for  standardizing  work  and   centralizing 
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authority,  of  chests  for  the  financing  of  all  community  social  work,  of 
councils  for  planning  a  unified  community  program,  in  the  number  and 
size  of  conferences,  and  of  social  service  exchanges. 

10.  The  effort  of  social  workers  to  obtain  professional  status  has  been 
constant  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Several  definite  accomplishments 
in  this  direction  have  marked  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

11.  The  growth  of  professional  schools,  of  research  by  social  work 
organizations,  and  of  publications  has  been  especially  notable  within 
the  period  since  1920. 

12.  The  development  of  social  work  has  proceeded  very  unevenly 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  lag,  due  to  sluggishness  in 
adopting  new  ideas  and  to  lack  of  economic  resources,  and  a  difference 
in  point  of  view  between  the  country  and  the  city,  the  west  and  the  east, 
the  south  and  the  north.  The  lag  and  the  difference  in  outlook  may  be 
less  great  in  1932  than  in  1920,  but  it  is  still  impossible  to  generalize  as 
to  standards  and  methods  in  social  work  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

13.  The  trend  which  is  most  important  in  marking  the  probable 
future  developments  in  social  welfare  is  the  absorption  of  activities  as  a 
part  of  public  administration  in  increasing  number  and  at  accelerated 
rate.  The  government's  obligation  to  provide  for  certain  types  of  depend- 
ency and  delinquency  has  long  been  recognized;  the  addition  of  new 
categories  of  need  requiring  government  support  or  supervision  is  an  out- 
standing development  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  private  agency  has 
experimented  with  methods  of  meeting  various  situations,  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  methods,  and  stimulated  social  legislation  to 
make  possible  the  transfer  of  social  services  to  public  funds. 

14.  During  the  past  five  years  the  administration  of  relief  giving  has 
become  decidedly  more  a  function  of  public  than  of  private  agencies. 

15.  The  privately  supported  social  agency  should  continue  to  have 
an  important  place  in  American  life,  since  it  can  supplement  public 
welfare  work  successfully.  In  experimenting,  in  promoting  and  main- 
taining standards,  in  using  imagination  and  a  flexible  approach  to  social 
problems,  the  private  organization  has  great  advantage. 

16.  The  growth  of  organizations  for  the  financing  of  philanthropy 
has  been  marked  since  1900.  The  community  chest  and  the  community 
trust  are  chiefly  concerned  with  social  work;  the  foundation  covers  the 
whole  area  of  philanthropy  and  gives  some  support  to  social  welfare 
activities. 

17.  Though  there  is  no  dependable  body  of  complete  information 
upon  the  extent  and  the  financing  of  social  work,  within  the  last  ten  years 
a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  such  records.  The  registration  of 
social  statistics,  now  carried  on  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  data  of 
the  Research  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Council,  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  studies  of 
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the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  and  the  income  and 
estate  tax  returns  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are 
important  sources  of  information  both  upon  the  extent  and  the  financing 
of  general  social  welfare  activities.  During  the  past  25  years,  in- 
creasing amounts  have  been  contributed,  but  the  data  are  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  permit  general  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  this  increase 
to  changes  in  population  and  in  national  income. 

There  are  questions  affecting  public  policy  which  grow  out  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  privately  supported  social  work: 

The  government  has  not  undertaken  to  define  what  is  a  decent 
minimum  standard  of  life  nor  to  discover  what  portion  of  the  population 
attains  such  a  minimum.  Hence,  we  do  not  know  the  real  task  with  which 
private  and  public  welfare  agencies  are  confronted.  In  the  absence  of 
accepted  standards  and  dependable  statistics,  an  appraisal  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  activities,  now  or  in  the  past,  is  virtually  impossible. 

Another  important  question  relates  to  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  private  and  public  welfare  organizations.  At  present,  the  private 
agency  seeks  to  supplement  the  public  agency  wherever  necessary.  The 
lack  of  explicit  statement  of  area  of  activity  and  objectives  makes  an 
evaluation  of  private  social  work  difficult.  The  private  agency  cannot,  or 
will  not,  define  its  position  until  the  public  agencies  assume  certain 
responsibilities.  Some  definition  of  governmental  responsibility  appears 
highly  desirable.  Agreement  to  meet  that  dependency  which  is  predict- 
able, continuing,  or  recurring  might  be  a  more  economical  and  adequate 
method  of  differentiating  public  from  private  functions  than  at  present 
obtains. 

Though  such  data  as  we  have  upon  philanthropic  contributions  indi- 
cate that  habit  has  largely  determined  the  rate  of  giving  in  the  past,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  such  contributions  will  decrease  if  the  government 
raises  taxes  on  incomes  and  estates  appreciably  and,  at  the  same  time, 
does  not  allow  deductions  for  philanthropic  gifts. 

General  considerations,  which  may  involve  public  policy  and  which 
bear  on  the  future  of  social  welfare  activities,  private  and  public,  are 
the  following: 

Economic  and  social  self-sufficiency  may  be  more  generally  insured 
in  the  future  through  a  well  conceived  system  of  public  education. 

The  stabilization  of  employment,  so  that  the  average  man  can  count 
on  being  able  to  earn  a  living,  is  of  primary  importance  in  determining 
the  need  of  social  welfare  activities. 

Decrease  in  the  span  of  man's  earning  life  coupled  with  longer  average 
life  may  increase  dependency. 

Public  health,  mental  hygiene,  eugenics  and  birth  control  activities 
have  potentialities  for  reducing  dependency  due  to  physical  and  mental 
disorder. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  ACTIVITIES 

BY  HOWARD  W.  ODUM 

WITHIN  a  few  decades  the  changes  in  the  field  of  public  welfare 
or  the  social  welfare  function  of  government  have  been  so 
numerous  and  so  radical  as  to  transform  the  whole  field  and 
method  and  give  it  a  new  place  among  the  social  forces  now  remaking  the 
nation.  In  order  to  understand  and  direct  these  forces  it  is  important  to 
know  the  nature  and  scope  of  recent  changes,  how  public  welfare  has 
come  to  assume  its  present  role  in  the  development  of  America's  social 
policies  and  politics  and  what  these  developments  may  mean  to  the 
immediate  future  of  the  United  States.  The  following  general  develop- 
ments, which  reflect  both  trends  and  status  of  public  welfare  in  local, 
state  and  federal  government  in  the  United  States,  should  first  be  noted. 

Public  welfare  has  assumed  a  definite  and  technical  meaning,  definitive 
of  its  function  and  service  in  current  political  and  social  organization.  This 
meaning  has  grown  out  of  common  usage,  social  legislation,  governmental 
organization  and  administration,  and  basic  philosophy. 

Underlying  concepts  and  philosophy  have  undergone  revision  away 
from  the  old  condescending  charity  and  philanthropy  to  the  newer  ideals 
of  democratic  service.  These  revisions  have  led  to  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion, practice  and  terminology  of  public  welfare  agencies  and  activities. 

As  to  its  general  work,  techniques  and  methods,  the  trend  of  public 
welfare  is  toward  the  adoption  of  the  standards  of  professional  social  work, 
of  which  it  is  a  special  extension  and  adaptation. 

In  public  welfare  administration,  the  movement  has  been  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  general  standards  of  public  administration,  featuring  at 
the  same  time,  however,  special  administrative  procedures  of  its  own, 
differing  both  from  private  social  work  and  from  other  fields  of  govern- 
mental organization. 

With  regard  to  its  official  status,  public  welfare  has  developed  from  an 
incidental,  haphazard,  irregular  activity  to  a  regular,  full  fledged  "stand- 
ard" function  of  government  tending  more  and  more  to  become  inte- 
grated into  the  governmental  structure.  Forty-three  states  and  most  of 
the  larger  cities  have  set  up  central  departments  for  dealing  with  public 
welfare  problems. 
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Although  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  absolute  expenditures,  the 
costs  of  public  welfare  services  have  expanded  at  a  much  more  moderate 
rate  than  the  total  cost  of  all  governmental  activities  combined.  This 
increase,  from  small  beginnings,  represents  increasingly  efficient  and 
intensive  methods  of  dealing  with  recognized  obligations  rather  than  the 
taking  on  of  new  functions. 

As  to  its  relation  to  all  social  welfare  services,  there  has  developed  an 
increasing  emphasis  upon  public  welfare  as  contrasted  with  private  social 
work.  This  is  indicated  in  a  number  of  ways:  by  costs  of  public  relief  in 
cities,  approximately  a  ratio  of  three  to  one;  by  varying  emphasis  and 
expenditures,  unmeasurable  for  the  present,  in  the  counties  and  rural 
communities;  by  an  extension  of  public  supervision  over  all  private 
"charitable"  organizations;  and  by  the  movement  toward  social 
insurance. 

Public  welfare,  therefore,  has  tended  to  assume  an  increasingly  large 
role  in  the  organic  life  of  the  United  States.  This  is  indicated  not  only  by 
the  extension  of  private  social  work  activities  to  public  administration  and 
by  the  technical  problems  of  public  relief  and  social  insurance,  but  by  the 
need  for  practical  ways  of  meeting  social  emergencies  which  arise  from 
natural  inequalities  in  a  large  and  complex  population  and  from  the 
"inevitable  maladjustments  of  our  economic  system"  in  a  rapidly 
changing  civilization. 

These  developments  have  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  are  reflected,  in  varying  degrees,  in  the  several  public  welfare  activi- 
ties selected  as  illustrations  in  this  chapter.  The  most  significant  develop- 
ments have  come  since  1917,  although  they  are  cumulative  from  earlier 
years.  The  first  period  began  with  the  first  State  Board  in  Massachusetts 
in  1863,  followed  by  Ohio  and  New  York  in  1867,  Illinois,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  in  1867,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  in  1871 
and  Kansas  and  Connecticut  in  1873.  The  second  period  began  with  the 
founding  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  1873 
and  extended  to  1900;  the  third  period  extended  from  1900  to  1917,  from 
which  year  the  "public  welfare"  terminology  is  dated. 

I.    THE   MEANING    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

The  first  essential  is  to  note  the  exact  and  technical  meaning  of  the 
term  public  welfare  as  used  in  this  chapter.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
public  welfare  from  other  services  and  activities  treated  in  these  chapters, 
such  as  social  work,  public  health,  recreation  and  crime  and  punishment. 
But  more  important,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  its  technical  meaning 
because  it  is  through  this  exact  delimitation  and  functional  specialization 
that  public  welfare  has  achieved  its  significance  in  the  national  program 
and  has  reflected  the  gains  of  modern  social  science  and  social  work. 
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First,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  specific  terms  "public 
welfare"  and  "social  welfare"  and  the  general  terms  with  which  they  are 
commonly  confused,  such  as  "the  public  weal,"  "the  common  welfare" 
or  "the  general  welfare," — a  major  objective  cited  in  the  preamble  to  the 
United  States  Constitution — or  the  important  generic  terms  "social  well 
being"  or  "human  welfare."  Since  "public  welfare,"  "social  welfare," 
"welfare"  or  "child  welfare"  are  now  functional  designations  for  major 
governmental  activities  or  boards  or  departments  in  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  states  and  in  scores  of  cities  as  well,  they  denote  not 
only  "welfare"  organization,  but  also  "welfare"  activities  as  technically 
designated  in  statute  and  organization  in  these  states  and  cities. 

The  next  step  is  to  indicate  the  nature  and  range  of  this  technical 
meaning  which  public  welfare  and  social  welfare  have  come  to  assume. 
One  way  of  defining  it  is  in  terms  of  the  chapter  on  privately  supported 
social  work.  Public  welfare  is  the  social  work  part  of  government,  or  public 
welfare  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  public  social  work.1  It  is  social 
work  financed  by  federal,  state,  county  or  city  governments  and  controlled 
and  directed  by  them.  That  is,  public  welfare  is  an  extension  or  develop- 
ment of  the  techniques  and  methods  of  private  social  work  into  the  field  of 
government.  Public  welfare,  therefore,  tends  toward  the  adoption  and 
extension  of  social  case  work  in  family  and  child  welfare,  hospital  work,  in 
the  courts  and  in  institutions,  following  the  trends  of  social  work  as 
presented  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Further,  it  places  the  emphasis  upon 
preventive  and  constructive  measures,  advances  the  standards  of  public 
relief,  emphasizes,  through  divisions  and  bureaus  of  mental  hygiene,  the 
psychiatric  approach  to  social  adjustment,  emphasizes  centralization  and 
coordination,  tends  to  raise  the  professional  standard  and  tends  to  supply 
an  increasingly  large  part  of  social  welfare  leadership. 

Public  welfare,  moreover,  parallels  private  social  work  not  only  in  its 
methods  and  techniques,  in  which  it  still  lags  considerably,  but  also  in  its 
field  and  objective,  namely  the  promotion  of  technical  social  welfare 
services.  Defined  thus,  public  welfare  is  the  social  welfare  function  of 
government,  and  is  coming  to  be  as  definitely  a  specialized  function  as 
are  the  departments  of  public  education,  public  health,  public  highways  or 
public  finance.  In  order  to  note,  therefore,  the  exact  division  of  labor 

1  This  derivation  of  meaning  from  the  sources  of  expenditures  is  in  contrast  to  the  field 
of  public  health,  where  usage  and  function  connote  health  of  the  public,  whether  supported 
by  private  or  public  funds.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  public  welfare  services 
and  public  welfare  organizations.  Visiting  teacher  work,  as  social  work  under  the  public 
auspices  of  the  school,  becomes  the  social  welfare  part  of  the  school  and  would  be  a  public 
welfare  service  in  the  same  way  in  which  organized  recreation  is,  but  the  school  is  not  a 
public  welfare  organization,  since  its  main  function  is  educational.  On  this  basis  Queen  in 
his  "Public  Social  Work,"  includes  in  the  term  the  social  welfare  activities  of  health,  labor 
and  agricultural  grant  in  aid  services.  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  second  issue,  to  appear  in  1933. 
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involved  and  to  measure  recent  trends  in  public  welfare  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  meaning  of  social  welfare  and  the  limits  of  its  activities. 

Although  there  is  not  yet  complete  agreement  in  classification  or 
functioning  or  organization  recent  trends  appear  to  be  definitely  toward  a 
three-fold  characterization.  In  the  first  place,  social  welfare  is  both  the 
product  and  the  process  of  that  group  of  social  achievements  commonly 
designated  by  the  descriptive  term  of  amelioration.2  Theoretically  this 
means  the  functioning  of  society  so  as  to  produce  in  each  succeeding 
generation  more  and  more  of  the  "strong,"  the  "normal"  and  "good" 
and  less  and  less  of  the  "weak,"  "abnormal"  and  "bad."  Practically,  it 
has  been  thought  of  as  giving  relief,  helping  the  unfortunate  and  taking 
care  of  the  handicapped. 

In  the  second  place,  social  welfare  is  characterized  by  its  emphasis 
upon  deficiency,3  primarily  social  deficiency  but  involving  the  physically 
handicapped  as  well.  That  is,  social  welfare  services  are  directed  toward 
the  situations  and  needs  of  those  who  require  help  and  cannot  supply  it 
themselves.  Such  deficiency  may  be  manifested  in  various  physical, 
mental  and  behavior  handicaps ;  and  it  may  apply  alike  to  the  individual, 
to  the  family  or  to  the  neighborhood  group.  Social  welfare  emphasizes  the 
prevention  of  future  social  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  care  and  cure  of 
existing  ones. 

In  the  third  place,  this  technical  social  welfare  function  implies 
supplementary  help,4  or  effort,  or  resources,  or  service  of  some  sort.  This 
may  be  supplementary  to  the  resources  of  the  individual  or  the  family  or 
the  community.  The  family  may  need  help  to  maintain  a  standard,  the 
individual  may  need  help  in  readjustment,  the  community  may  need  help 
in  a  crisis.  This  procedure  may  involve  special  aid  or  resources  given  by  an 
agency  or  society  or  institution  to  any  individual  or  class  whose  ordinary 
personal  or  institutional  regimen  is  inadequate  for  the  desired  standards 
of  living  or  conduct. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  special  task  of  social  welfare  is  to  provide 
scientific  and  practical  ways  of  attacking  problems  of  inequality.  Equality 
of  opportunity  being  the  keynote  of  the  new  American  democracy,  ways 
and  means,  both  through  voluntary  community  service  and  through 

2  Note  the  publicity  characterization  of  the  more  than  1,000  social  service  agencies  by 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  "to  help  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the  un- 
employed, to  alleviate  human  suffering,  to  make  life  more  livable." 

3  The  significance  of  this  phase  of  the  definition  is  reflected  in  the  estimates  of  the  1930 
White  House  Conference  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  "  total  of  at  least  ten  millions 
of  deficients"  of  children  alone.  White  House  Conference,  1930,  New  York,  1931,  pp.  8,  292. 

4  Thus  the  last  item  in  the  last  article  of  the  Children's  Charter  concludes  with  urge  for 
supplementary  service  through  a  welfare  department  for  the  "relief,  aid,  and  guidance  of 
children  in  special  need  due  to  poverty,  misfortune,  or  behavior  difficulties,  and  for  the 
protection  of  children  from  abuse,  neglect,  exploitation,  or  moral  hazard."  White  House 
Conference,  1930,  p.  47. 
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governmental  provisions,  were  early  sought  to  put  the  new  ideals  and 
philosophy  into  practice.  But  as  population  increased  and  became  more 
complex,  as  industry  and  cities  grew,  as  scientific  discovery  and  invention 
extended  their  sweep  and  as  bigness  and  change  came  to  dominate,  much 
more  was  necessary.5  There  was  need  for  scientific  study  and  for  the 
broader  application  of  the  social  sciences  to  social  organization  and  to  the 
practical  workings  of  government.  The  problem  of  inequality  involved,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  large  number  of  individuals  whose  deficiencies,  physical, 
mental,  social  and  economic,  grow  out  of  natural  inequalities  and,  on  the 
other,  a  large  and  varying  group  whose  deficiencies  and  inequalities 
emerge  from  economic  maladjustment.  The  rapid  changes  characteristic 
of  a  country  in  the  grip  of  a  technological  revolution  have  accentuated  the 
obligation  of  society  to  provide  increasingly  for  uniformity  in  opportunity. 
Most  of  the  states  early  enacted  in  their  statute  law  provisions  for 
meeting  social  deficiencies  and  for  providing  supplementary  public  aid.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  beginnings  of  the  public  welfare  movement,  as 
known  today,  were  modest  and  were  centered  around  the  concept  of 
charity.  These  services  were  limited  and  for  the  most  part  not  efficiently 
rendered.  Because  of  this  and  the  rapid  increase  in  size  and  complexity  of 
American  activities  it  was  natural  that  students  of  social  welfare  should 
view  the  situation  critically.  This  critical  analysis  and  the  consequent 
movement  for  higher  standards  came  largely  through  private  social  work 
agencies,  which  received  increasingly  large  amounts  of  money  from 
private  sources.  For  some  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century  private  social 
work  was  commonly  the  chief  medium  for  social  welfare.  Since  1917, 
however,  the  reorganization  of  state  public  welfare  departments  and  the 
trends  toward  professional  social  work  standards  have  accentuated  the 
movement  away  from  the  older  concepts  of  charity  toward  the  newer 
ideals  of  democratic  service.  So  rapidly  and  generally  has  this  movement 
gained  momentum  that  all  states  have  either  enacted  public  welfare 
legislation  of  a  comprehensive  sort  or  have  taken  steps  looking  toward 
adequate  public  welfare  service.  The  indications  of  the  trend  forward 
may  be  measured  by  the  report  of  the  White  House  Conference,  made  by 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  both  private  social  work  and  public  welfare,  that  a 
welfare  department  "  should  be  found  in  every  state,  territory,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States."6 

6  See  page  xv  of  Organization  for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children,  one  of  the  first 
twenty  volumes  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  for  the 
conclusion  that  "  in  the  last  analysis  the  welfare  of  any  group  in  the  population  depends 
upon  the  recognition  of  its  needs  by  the  government,  and  can  be  assured  only  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  government  assumes  responsibility  for  it."  See  also  "  Newer  Ideals  of 
Public  Welfare"  and  "Attainable  Standards  for  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare" 
by  Howard  W.  Odum  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  January,  1923,  vol.  CV,  pp.  1-6;  137-143. 

6  White  House  Conference,  1930t  pp.  7,  26,  169.  See  also  three  discussions  on  "The 
Future  of  Public  Social  Work"  by  Richard  Conant,  Lin  ton  Swift  and  Howard  W.  Odum 
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Further  indications  of  the  place  of  public  welfare  in  government  are 
the  recent  agitation  for  federal  and  state  public  relief  funds  and  the 
increasing  recognition  given  to  public  welfare  by  authors,  political 
scientists  and  government  officials.7tCity  managers,  for  example,  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  public  welfare.  In  1923  the  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion included  in  the  program  for  their  annual  convention  a  paper  on  the 
relations  of  the  city  manager  to  the  movement  for  public  welfare.  Five 
years  later  one  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Association  was  the 
Committee  on  Social  Problems,  and  at  the  convention  in  1929  government 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  social  work  was  discussed  at  length.8 

Still  another  indication  of  the  place  of  public  welfare  in  governmental 
functions  is  found  in  its  inclusion  as  a  major  unit  in  recent  surveys  and 
reports  on  the  reorganization  of  state  governments  made  by  special 
commissions,  and  in  messages  by  the  governors  of  the  states.  Among  the 
most  recent  surveys  in  which  such  emphasis  may  be  found  are  those  of 
North  Carolina,  1931;  New  Jersey,  1930;  Maine,  1930;  Georgia,  1930; 
Ohio,  1929;  Virginia,  1927;  Nevada,  1925;  Maryland,  1921;  and  Delaware, 
1918.  Special  public  welfare  studies  have  been  made  in  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  New  York.  A  detailed  study  and  contrast  of  recent  reports 
with  earlier  ones  can  be  made  by  examination  of  the  seventy-two  reports 
listed  by  A.  E.  Buck  in  Technical  Pamphlet  Series  no.  2,  National 
Municipal  League,  1930.  Other  trends  were  indicated  by  the  organization 
in  1930  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  It  has  made  special  studies  of  unemployment 
and  is  undertaking  other  important  activities  relating  to  standards  and 
administration.  The  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  was  set  up  in 
1929  with  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  one  of  its  special  feature  studies  is 
that  of  public  welfare. 


in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1931,  pp.  441-458;  also  "The 
Drift  to  Public  Relief"  by  Harry  L.  Lurie,  ibid.,  pp.  211-221. 

7  As  an  index  of  the  attitude  of  scholars  arid  writers  in  the  field  of  municipal  government 
and  administration  toward  the  function  of  public  welfare,  the  contents  of  a  list  of  texts  on 
municipal  government  may  be  cited.  Of  twenty-three  texts  and  reference  books,  including 
those  by  Munro,  Goodnow,  Fairlie  and  Beard,  published  prior  to  1920,  only  four  speak  of 
public  welfare — Fitzpatrick's  Experts  in  City  Government,  Zueblin's  American  Municipal 
Progress,  Bruere's  The  New  City  Government  and  Woodruff's  A  New  Municipal  Program. 
Of  the  general  treatises  on  municipal  government  brought  out  since  1920,  sixteen  were 
examined.  Only  one  of  the  entire  list  of  books  fails  to  mention  some  aspect  of  public  welfare 
as  a  function  of  city  government.  "Charities  and  corrections"  and  poor  relief  are  discussed 
in  seven  of  the  volumes,  social  welfare  in  two,  and  public  welfare  in  four. 

8  This  paper  and  discussion  were  the  forerunners  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  City  Managers'  Association,  Public  Management.  During  the  year  1930 
two  articles  pertinent  to  this  subject  appeared,  while  the  relation  of  public  and  private 
welfare  agencies  was  the  special  topic  for  consideration  in  the  June  and  the  December  issues 
of  the  paper.  Before  1930  there  were  no  articles  on  public  welfare  in  Public  Management, 
except  one  on  the  organization  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  in  Dayton  which  ap- 
peared in  1924. 
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II.    STATE    SYSTEMS    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE9 

It  is  in  the  field  of  state  public  welfare  that  recent  trends  are  most 
marked  and  measurable.  The  modern  state  organization,  substituting 
public  welfare  for  the  old  charities  and  corrections,  comprehends  the  ex- 
tended functional  field  of  social  welfare  as  defined  above  and  includes  all 
public  activities  on  behalf  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent,  the  criminal, 
those  needing  treatment  for  mental  disorders  or  mental  deficiency,  and 
the  physically  handicapped.10  Thus  such  a  state  department  of  public 
welfare  will  emphasize  in  its  organization  and  service  major  activities  in 
general  administration,  administration  of  institutions,  child  welfare, 
mental  health  and  hygiene,  crime  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  county 
and  community  organization  and  public  relief,  besides  general  education 
and  the  raising  of  standards.11 

The  results  of  the  recent  general  trends  in  state  systems  of  public 
welfare  may  be  measured  quantitatively  from  the  following  classification 
of  state  systems  in  1932 :12 

Twenty-six  states  have  established  a  single,  major  public  welfare 

department. 

Seventeen  states  have  established  two  or  more  major  state  agencies 

charged  with  the  administration  of  public  welfare. 

Five  states  as  yet  have  no  state  department  concerned  with 

general  public  welfare  problems. 

Thus  the  great  majority,  43  states,  have  created  central  agencies  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  social  welfare  functions. 
At  least  5  states  have  no  central  agency  for  more  than  one  or  two  specific 
and  limited  functions.  These  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Mississippi,  Nevada 
and  Utah.  In  6  of  the  43  states  the  social  welfare  agencies  also  administer 
other  major  interests  of  state  government,  chiefly  those  concerned  with 
education  and  health.  These  states  are  Idaho,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota  and  West  Virginia. 

A  number  of  the  states  having  central  agencies  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  dominate  the  field  have  nevertheless  not  established  a  completely 

9  Basic  material  for  this  section  was  prepared  by  D.  W.  Willard  of  George  Washington 
University. 

10  Lurie,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

11  See   annual   reports   of   state  boards  or  departments,  e.g.,  New  York,  19#9-1930; 
California,  1927-1928;  Illinois,  1928;  Indiana,  1929;  Ohio,  1927,  1929,  1930;  Delaware, 
1920   and   1927-1928;   Connecticut,    1921   and   1925;   Massachusetts,    1927-1928,    1929; 
Idaho,  1925-1926;  Georgia,  1925-1926;  Maine,  1928.  See  list  of  72  reports  in  Administrative 
Consolidation  of  State  Governments  by  A.  E.  Buck,  1930,  and  State  Administrative  Con- 
solidation in  Maine,  1930. 

12  See  Trends  in  State  Public  Welfare  by  D.  W.  Willard,  bound  for  deposit  as  basic 
material  in  Library  of  Congress,  Chapter  L-XLV,  appendix  A  and  B.  See  also  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-145. 
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centralized  and  consolidated  plan  of  administration.13  Particularly  is 
this  true  where  the  central  agency  lacks  direct  control  in  the  institutional 
field.  Thirteen  such  states,  at  least,  have  made  very  little  headway  in 
consolidating  institutional  administration,  general  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  blind  and  veterans  not  being  considered  here.  These 
states  are  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  Some  states  have  such  a  large  number  of 
minor  boards  and  commissions  for  limited  purposes,  in  addition  to  their 
major  agencies  and  their  institutions,  that  they  leave  a  considerable 
number  of  special  non-institutional  functions  unsystematized.  These 
include  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas  and  Utah. 

There  are  numerous  independent  state  agencies  administering  specific 
social  welfare  functions  not  allotted  to  the  primary  social  welfare  agencies. 
Thus  there  are  37  agencies  dealing  with  special  phases  of  correction,  such 
as  pardons,  probation,  parole  and  criminal  identification;  and  forty-nine 
dealing  principally  with  the  physically  defective,  with  children  and  with 
mothers'  pensions.  Major  state  departments  other  than  those  devoted 
primarily  to  social  welfare  often  have  to  do  also  with  institutions  for  the 
tubercular,  with  veterans  and  with  crime  control.  There  are  still  other 
and  more  general  agencies  which  deal  with  fiscal,  business,  personnel  and 
engineering  problems  related  to  administration.  Finally,  there  is  one 
large  group  of  temporary  organizations  closely  and  vitally  related  to 
social  welfare  administration.  They  deal  with  legislative  reform,  institu- 
tional reform  and  development,  social  welfare  in  general  and  various 
classes  of  maladjusted  persons.14 

Probably  at  least  44  of  the  64  or  more  primary  and  major  state  social 
welfare  organizations  have  been  created  in  their  present  form  since  1917. 
Few  of  the  major  agencies  created  since  1900  were  established  to  assume 
functions  which  had  not  in  a  substantial  measure  been  centrally  adminis- 
tered previously  by  existing  agencies.  The  trend  has,  therefore,  been  one 
of  consolidation  rather  than  centralization  of  services.  The  most  recent 
functions  to  be  consolidated  are  not  the  primary  social  welfare  functions, 
but  the  "service"  functions  of  finance  and  business  management.15 

Making  the  County  the  Administrative  Unit.16 — Another  trend  is  the 
closer  coordination  of  state  and  local  administration  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  organization.  Public  welfare  in  the  county 

13  See  discussion  of  public  administration  in  Chap.  XXVII. 

14  See  Chaps.  I,  XII  and  XXVI  of  Willard,  op.  tit. 

16  For  a  discussion  of  the  relatively  new  and  old  functions  of  public  welfare,  see 
figures  on  costs  of  government  in  Chap.  XXV. 

16  Basic  material  for  this  discussion  was  prepared  by  Roy  M.  Brown  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 
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has  tended  to  follow  closely  that  of  the  state;  its  reorganization  has  dated 
also  from  1917  and  the  methods  and  scope  of  county  public  welfare  are 
interrelated  with  those  of  the  state.  The  trend  has  been  to  introduce  the 
techniques  of  social  case  work  and  to  cooperate  with  state  work  under 
increasing  state  supervision.  This  is  discussed  in  subsequent  pages  on 
special  trends  in  administration,  especially  in  relation  to  local  organiza- 
tions. The  development  may  be  measured  quantitatively  by  noting 
that,  since  1917,  eighteen  states  have  enacted  laws  providing  for  organiza- 
tion on  a  county-unit  basis  of  general  public  welfare  or  child  welfare  or 
reorganizing  existing  agencies  for  one  or  the  other  type  of  work. 17  Special 
problems  involved  in  county  administration  include  poor  relief,  delin- 
quent and  neglected  children,  illegitimate  children  and  mothers'  aid. 
While  the  county  standard  for  number  and  training  of  personnel  usually 
lags  behind  the  city,  the  tendency  in  theory  is  toward  an  increasingly 
higher  standard  under  supervision  or  in  cooperation  with  state  grant  in 
aid  services. 

Recent  Public  Welfare  Legislation. — An  index  of  the  growing  field  of 
public  welfare  may  be  found  also  in  recent  laws  covering  public  welfare 
administration.  From  1917  to  1920,  exclusive  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
non-administrative  matters  and  to  national  problems,  more  than  4,000 
such  laws  were  passed  by  the  states  alone.  An  elementary  classification 
of  these  laws  will  give  another  type  of  picture  of  the  public  welfare 
activities : 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  LEGISLATION  BY 

STATES 
Terminology. 
Administrative  reorganization: 

General. 

Specific. 

General  institutions  and  agencies: 

State. — General — correctional — mental — health. 

County   and  Local  Public. — Jails — almshouses — hospitals — child   care   institutions — 

juvenile  courts — miscellaneous. 
Private. — General — child  care. 

Control  of  classes  of  dependents: 

Offenders. 

Mental  cases. — Insane — feeble  minded  and  epileptic. 

Poor. 

17  For  a  detailed  tabulation  of  states,  see  Trends  in  Public  Welfare  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Organization  and  Functions  of  County  Units  by  Roy  M.  Brown,  1931,  bound  and  to 
be  placed  on  file  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  also  incorporated  in  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Organization  and  Care  of  Handicapped  Children, 
IV  A,  New  York,  1932,  pp.  71-128.  See  also  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  County  Welfare 
Agencies,  Selected  Laws  and  Illustrative  Charts,  Social  Service  Division  (mimeographed), 
1931 ;  compare  also  The  County  as  a  Unit  for  an  Organized  Program  of  Child-Caring  and 
Protective  Work  by  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  pub.  no.  169,  1926,  with 
pub.  no.  107,  1922. 
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Children. 

Mothers. 

Aged. 

Physically  Defective. — Blind — deaf — crippled. 

Veterans. 

Special  functions: 

Identification  and  apprehension. 

Sentence. 

Investigation  and  classification. — Investigation — commitment,  assignment,  admis- 
sions— offenders —  insane  —  feeble  minded  —  juveniles  —  criminal  insane  —  defective 
delinquents  and  narcotic  addicts — women — voluntary  admissions — admissions  to 
special  institutions — segregation — transfer. 

Health  control. 

Sterilization. 

Convict  labor. — General — industries — labor  and  laborers — control  of  labor  and  market- 
ing— wages. 

Education,  discipline  and  miscellaneous  types  of  treatment. 

Releases. — Suspended  sentence — probation — parole:  general,  special  classes,  from 
special  institutions,  administration — pardons:  miscellaneous  regulations,  adminis- 
tration— discharges,  miscellaneous . 

Relief. — General — settlements,  eligibility,  responsibility — collections — aid  to  prisoners' 
families — prisoners'  aid. 

Deportation  and  transportation. 

Research  and  statistics. 

Personnel. 

III.  CHANGING  CONCEPTS  AND  TERMINOLOGY 

Another  way  of  indicating  progress  in  state  public  welfare  organiza- 
tion is  to  show  the  changing  terminology  which  has  accompanied  the 
actual  reorganization  and  legislation  in  most  of  the  states.  Table  1  shows 
the  nature  and  dates  of  recent  changes  in  major  agencies  in  the  majority 
of  the  states  and  indicates  the  shift  from  the  old  condescending  philan- 
thropy to  an  underlying  philosophy  of  equalizing  opportunity.  These 
changes  comprehend  both  ideals  and  action. 

The  major  state  functions  of  public  welfare  in  Alabama,  Arizona  and 
Oregon  are  organized  respectively  under  a  Child  Welfare  Department, 
Board  and  Commission,  while  South  Carolina  in  1930  transferred  its 
Public  Welfare  Department  to  a  Children's  Bureau.  States  which  still 
retain  the  terminology  of  Charities  or  Charities  and  Corrections  for 
their  major  state  public  welfare  organization  include  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming.  In 
some  instances,  the  term  "charities"  was  mandatory  in  the  final  designa- 
tion because  of  constitutional  requirements.  Other  states  which  still 
retain  the  term  Charities  or  Corrections  in  bureaus  or  subdivisions  include 
Maryland,  Montana,  Ohio  and  South  Dakota.18 

18  See  directory  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  October  1,  1931.  See  also 
Social  Welfare  Laws  of  the  Forty-Eight  States  by  Wendell  Huston;  Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
trat'on,  by  S.  P.  Breckinridge;  and  Systems  of  Public  Welfare,  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and 
D.  W.  Willard. 
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TABLE  1. — RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LEGISLATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  AS  INDICATED 
BY  CHANGES  IN  TERMINOLOGY  OF  STATE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  BOARDS 


State 

Terminology  before  1917 

Present  terminology 

Year  of  change 

California 

Charities  and  Corrections  

Social  Welfare 

1921 

Connecticut  

Charities  

Public  Welfare 

1921 

District  of  Columbia  

1926 

Florida  

Miscellaneous*  

«            « 

1927 

<•            « 

1926 

Idaho 

<< 

«            « 

«.            « 

1917 

Kentucky 

Charities  and  Corrections  .    . 

<•            « 

1932 

<< 

1921 

Maine  

«           «             « 

Health  and  Social  Welfare 

1931 

Maryland  

Lunacy  Commission  

Public  Welfare.  .  .  . 

1923 

Massachusetts  

Charities  

1919 

Welfare 

1921 

1925 

Nebraska 

Public  Welfare 

1919 

Charities  and  Corrections 

1929 

Institutions  and  Agencies 

1918 

New  Mexico 

Miscellaneous  

Public  Welfare.  .  .  . 

1921 

New  York  .             ... 

Public  Welfare  

Social  Welfare  

1927 

North  Carolina     

Charities  

Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

1917 

Ohio  

Control  

Public  Welfare  

1921 

Public  Charities 

Welfare 

1923 

Rhode  Island 

Public  Welfare 

1922 

Charities                         

Institutions 

1923 

Public  Welfare 

1923 

Charities  and  Corrections  

1922 

4.                          << 

0  Many  of  the  states  consolidated  a  number  of  bureaus  or  divisions  in  their  reorganization — hence  the  general 
term  "miscellaneous"  used  for  brevity. 

This  change  in  underlying  philosophy  is  also  measured  by  the  chang- 
ing terminology  of  services  and  of  subdivisions  of  departments  and  activ- 
ities. Thus  the  role  of  the  recipient  of  services  is  being  rapidly  changed 
as  "treatment"  loses  its  moral  stigma  and  assumes  a  scientific  connota- 
tion for  the  subject.  Overseers  of  the  poor  have  become  public  welfare 
officers  and  superintendents  of  the  poor  tend  to  become  commissioners 
of  public  welfare.  Asylums  are  hospitals,  orphanages  are  homes,  poor- 
houses  and  almshouses  have  changed  to  county  homes  and  infirmaries. 
Reformatories  have  become  training  schools  and  homes  for  the  feeble 
minded  have  developed  into  industrial  schools.  Trends  away  from  an 
emphasis  upon  isolated  cases  to  a  stress  on  community  values  and 
organized  social  relationships  are  reflected  in  the  new  procedures  and 
practices.19  And  whereas  the  older  custom  was  for  the  state  to  take  no 

19  For  supporting  data  and  details  of  other  developments  in  the  reorganization  and 
terminology  of  state  departments  and  bureaus,  see:  Willard,  op.  cit.,  Chaps.  I-XLIII  and 
Appendix  A  and  B;  and  especially  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  and  Departments 
of  Public  Welfare.  See  also  especially:  Public  Welfare  Administration  in  Delaware, 
a  discussion  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  public  welfare  agencies  with  a 
plan  for  reorganizing  and  a  program  of  conducting  public  work,  prepared  for  the 
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interest  in  private  charitable  organization,  the  trends  have  been  rapidly 
toward  holding  all  private  organizations  accountable  and  toward  con- 
sidering the  public  the  equitable  title  holders  of  trust  funds  and  social 
agencies  as  the  trustees  of  the  people. 

Still  another  way  of  indicating  the  amount  and  nature  of  change  is  to 
set  down  currently  developing  ideals  and  standards  alongside  earlier 
philosophy  and  practice,  as  in  Table  2.  Omitting  the  special  field  of 
administration,  contrasts  are  noted  in  the  four  major  fields  of  relief, 
penology,  the  mentally  handicapped,  and  children.  The  second  column 
of  the  table  represents,  of  course,  the  ideals  toward  which  administration 
and  practice  are  moving  rather  than  the  actual  working  out  of  the  ideals. 
There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  reorganized  boards,  bureaus  or 
divisions  which  tend  more  and  more  to  incorporate  the  advanced  prin- 
ciples. In  the  field  of  parole,  for  instance,  where  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  theoretical  advance,  while  the  practical  situation  remains  far  from 
satisfactory,  there  are  no  less  than  nine  states  which  have  divisions  or 
boards  of  parole.  There  are  bureaus  or  divisions  of  mental  hygiene,  mental 
diseases  or  mental  health  which  reflect  the  newer  ideals  in  operation  in 
New  York,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  while 
many  other  states,  New  Jersey  for  example,  incorporate  the  advanced 
principles  in  their  classifications  and  institutions  to  some  extent.  There 
are  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child  welfare  or  child  guidance,  in  addition  to 
three  main  state  departments,  in  Texas,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island  and  Virginia.  There  are  research  divisions  in  California, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  other  states,  and  in  a 
number  of  states,  such  as  Illinois,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania, 
research  activities  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  other  divisions  and 
institutions.  Thus,  the  contrast  between  the  new  and  the  old  represents 
a  trend,  in  the  combined  sense  of  movement  toward  actual  practice  and 
the  processes  involved  in  leadership,  discussion  and  scientific  study. 

IV.    THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES20 

All  these  changes  in  public  welfare,  like  the  trends  in  public  adminis- 
tration described  in  Chapter  XXVII,  were  greatly  accelerated  by  special 

Governor  of  Delaware  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  by  the  Taxpayers  Research  League 
of  Delaware,  January  10,  1931;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  Legislation  State 
of  Illinois,  February  3,  1931;  Old  Age  Security:  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission, 
Legislative  Document,  no.  67,  1930.  See  also  Chapters  I-III  and  IX  in  Principles  of  Social 
Legislation,  New  York,  1932,  by  Mary  S.  Callcott.  See  further  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Institutions,  Kentucky,  June  30,  1931,  containing  37  separate  recommenda- 
tions which  constitute  in  many  ways  a  sort  of  index  or  catalogue  of  combined  principles  and 
practice  involved  in  the  new  administration  and  social  welfare  techniques. 

20  Basic  material  for  this  section  was  prepared  by  Katharine  Jocher  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 
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TABLE  2. — CHANGING  CONCEPTS,  IDEALS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  PROCEDURE 
RELIEF 


Older  concepts  and  practice 


Present  ideals  and  trends 


Paupers  boarded  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Unclassified  local  almshouses  and  workhouses  as  prin- 
cipal means  of  care. 

Supervisory  state  board  of  charity. 
Indiscriminate  giving  and  eligibility  tests. 
Little  attention  given  to  the  individual. 

Goal  remedial  or  to  prevent  voluntary  pauperism  from 
taking  root. 

Private  and  public  agencies  competitors. 
Haphazard,  wasteful  methods. 
Institutional  isolation  and  physical  custody. 
No  supervision  of  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 

Local  indoor  relief  without  state  supervision. 
No  social  planning  for  mother  or  child. 
Children  placed  in  institutions. 
Aged  given  doles  and  almshouse. 


Special  homes  and  supervised  outdoor  relief. 
Classified  almshouses  only  an  adjunct  to  other  forms. 

Administrative  state  departments  of  public  welfare. 
Adequacy  in  relief  given  upon  analysis  of  the  need. 
Emphasis  upon  case  study  and  individualization." 

Constructive  planning  for  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion. 

Private  agencies  supplement  through  experimentation. 

Increasing  economic  emphasis. 

Community  cooperation  and  social  treatment. 

Public  outdoor  relief  administered   through   trained 
case  worker  under  state  supervision.0 

Administered  by  local  unit  but  supervised  by  the  state. 
Tendency  to  give  mothers'  aid  in  their  own  homes. 
Forty-six  states  provide  for  mothers'  aid. 

Tendency    toward    scientific    solution    with    old    age 
pensions  and  group  insurance. 


PENOLOGY 


Promiscuous  herding  of  prison   inmates  with  little 
attention  to  individuals. 

Little  purposeful  work  on  behalf  of  individuals  in  jails. 


Poor  conditions  for  health  and  sanitation. 

No  system  for  appraising  the  offender. 

Few  records  of  individual  histories. 

Punishment  for  vengeance  or  repression. 

Policy  based  upon  prejudice  and  emotion. 

Jail  and  house  of  correction. 

Prisoner  sentenced  and  treated  on  basis  of  crime  alone. 


Special  classification  of  all  prisoners  and  individuation 
of  treatment.6 

Development  of  probation,  parole  and  special  institu- 
tions. 

Special  attention  to  health  conditions  and  hygiene. 
Mental  and  physical  examinations. 
Adequate  records  of  history  of  individuals. 
Planning  for  rehabilitation  and  prevention. 
Scientific  study  and  accurate  knowledge  the  guide. 
Reformatory  and  classified  farm  colony. 
Scientific  appraisal  of  offender's  specific  needs. 
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TABLE  2. — CHANGING  CONCEPTS,  IDEALS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  PROCEDURE. — (Continued) 
PENOLOGY.— (Continued) 


Older  concepts  and  practice 


Present  ideals  and  trends 


Definite  sentence  with  unconditional  release. 
Solitary  confinement  and  no  provision  of  employment. 

Prisoners  farmed  out  to  contractor  or  lessee. 


Indeterminate  sentences  with  probation  and  parole. 

Provision  for  training  and  work  and  earnings  given  to 
prisoner  on  his  release. 

Special  work  with  occupational  therapy. 


THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


The  insane  looked  upon  as  outcasts  and  insanity  as  a 
disgrace. 

Insanity  judged  only  by  its  outward  manifestations. 
Mechanical  restraints  and  repression. 


Medical  treatment  chiefly  blood  letting,  sedatives  and 
cathartics. 

Detention  in  jails  and  almshouses;  congregate  plan. 

Custody  the  sole  purpose  of  institutions. 
Committed  at  trial  by  "jury  of  peers." 

Individual  committed  only  when  he  becomes  deranged 
and  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Attitudes  and  treatment  sentimental,  pseudo-moral  or 
mystical. 

Cause  attributed  to  a  mystery;  lower  types  supposedly 
possessed  of  the  devil. 

Feeble  minded  classified  with  the  insane  and  almshouse 
poor. 

Unsegregated  in  poorhouse,  jail  or  other  local  units. 
Mass  institutional  grouping. 

Custody  and  restraint  the  main  functions  of  institu- 
tions. 

Education  based  on  idea  of  backwardness  and  the 
usual  curriculum  followed. 

Discovery  by  chance  and  emergency. 


No  attention  given  to  propagation  of  defectives. 


Insanity  looked  upon  as  disease  or  mental  sickness. 


Establishment  of  psychopathic  hospitals. 

Individual  treatment,  non-restraint  and  occupational 
therapy. 

Good  food,  massages,  gentle  gymnastics  and  physical 


State  program  of  colony  or  cottage  plan  with  thera- 
peutic occupation. 

Purpose  curative  so  far  as  possible. 

Legal  commitment  but  with  expert  medical  advice. 

Early     discovery    and     commitment    for     adequate 
treatment. 

Scientific    attitude    and    treatment    of    the    mental 
defective. 

Search  for  cause  and  effect  by  public  institutions  and 
research  through  clinics  and  other  means. 

Separate  classification  for  the  feeble  minded. 


Segregation  in  farm  colony  or  special  institution. 
Graded  division  in  colony  system. 

Classification,    training   and    treatment    rather    than 
custodial  care. 

Special  vocational  training  or  occupational  therapy  for 
defectives. 


Discovery  through  routine  examination,  reports,  state 
censuses,  etc. 

Research  to  determine  defective  strains  and  definite 
policies  to  prevent  increase.     _ 
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TABLE  2. — CHANGING  CONCEPTS,  IDEALS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  PROCEDURE. — (Continued) 

CHILDREN" 


Older  concepts  and  practice 


Present  ideals  and  trends 


Motives  in  child  care:  pity  for  his  condition  or  salvag- 
ing the  child  from  becoming  a  pauper  in  the  future. 

Unclassified  workhouse,  poorhouse  or  orphans'  home 
care  of  the  dependent  child. 


Children    boarded    out,    apprenticed,    indentured    or 
cared  for  in  institutions. 

Subsidization  of  private  orphanages  with  local  care 
only. 

Illegitimate  child  without  rights. 


Blind  and  deaf  children  neglected  or  in  almshouses. 
Crippled  children  neglected  or  in  almshouses. 

Feeble  minded  children  in  almshouses. 
The  delinquent  child  dealt  with  as  criminal. 

Delinquent  child  tried  in  criminal  courts  and  same 
sentences  given  as  for  adults. 

Fixed  sentence  for  delinquent  youth. 
Prearranged  penalties  and  treatment. 

Punishment  and  custody  the  chief  emphasis.*1 


Scientific  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  children  are  the 
true  determiners  of  the  future. 

Segregated  care  and  vocational  training  for  the  handi- 
capped with  individual  treatment  and  preventive 
social  work. 

Tendency  toward  scientific  process  of  home  finding 
placement  and  supervision. 

State  subsidy  not  approved;  child  care  lodged  in  state 
departments. 

Tendency  to  consider  the  illegitimate  child  the  ward  of 
the  state. 

Educational  facilities  for  vocational  training  of  the 
blind  and  deaf. 

Medical  attention  and  special  training  for  crippled 
children  in  hospital  boarding  schools. 

Custodial  and  educational  colonies  for  feeble  minded. 
Dealt  with  as  salvable  individual. 

Juvenile  courts  where  procedure  is  informal  and  private 
and  treatment  special. 

Probation,  parole,  indeterminate  sentence. 

Individual  treatment  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
needs  of  the  child  and  not  upon  the  act. 

Re-education  and  prevention  the  chief  emphasis. 


0  See  the  treatment  of  case  work  and  the  data  on  research  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

6  See  especially  annual  reports  and  bulletins  from  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for 
the  theory  of  classification,  as  well  as  for  programs.  See  also  discussion  of  treatment  of  prisoners,  Chap.  XXII. 

e  Compare  with  Chap.  XV. 

*  See  especially  The  Science  of  Public  Welfare,  New  York,  1928,  by  Robert  W.  Kelso  in  which  basic  changes 
are  discussed;  changing  ideals  and  processes  were  also  checked  in  approximately  a  thousand  articles  from  the 
journals  listed  in  footnote  21.  It  is  possible  however,  to  indicate  practical  working  advances  in  these  fields,  in 
addition  to  the  records  of  bureaus  and  legislation,  through  the  recommendations  of  governors  and  other  public 
officials.  See  especially  "The  Messages  of  the  Governors,"  U.  S.  Daily,  Supplement,  vol.  V,  no.  294.  See,  also, 
further  vol.  VI,  nos.  21,  47,  53,  62,  63,  75,  79,  81,  93,  102.  For  norms  of  development  in  theory  and  practice, 
with  reference  to  children,  for  instance,  see  publications  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  e.g.,  nos. 
31,  62,  75,  81,  140,  166,  169,  170,  171,  173,  184,  190,  together  with  Chart  no.  3  and  various  mimeographed 
reports  and  directories.  Another  major  source  will  be  found  in  the  thirty  or  more  publications  of  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.  By  June,  1932,  eighteen  volumes  had  already  appeared. 

forces.  In  the  case  of  public  administration  a  large  influence  was  research 
and  promotion  through  privately  organized  municipal  bureaus  of  research 
and  civic  organizations ;  in  the  case  of  public  welfare,  trends  are  reflected 
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in  and  influenced  by  the  annual  meetings  and  discussions  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which  was  founded  in  1873  and 
evolved  into  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1917.  Since  that 
time  it  has  epitomized  the  progress  of  professional  social  work.21  Much 
of  the  story  of  the  changes  in  public  welfare  can  be  read  in  the  annual 
Proceedings  of  a  half  century  of  the  National  Conference.22 

Three  periods  are  discernible  in  both  the  discussion  and  the  study  of 
public  welfare  as  reflected  in  the  Conference  programs  and  in  the  parallel 
concepts  and  practice  of  public  welfare  in  the  states.  The  first  period 
was  one  of  general  discusssion  and  orientation  and  might  be  said  to 
extend  from  1873  to  about  1900;  the  second  period,  from  1900  to  1917, 
was  one  of  technical  discussion,  specialized  practice  and  experimentation; 
while  the  third  period,  from  1917  to  1930,23  was  a  period  of  actual  reorgan- 
ization, legislative  and  administrative  development  and  technical  study 
of  programs  and  principles. 

The  first  period  also  seems  to  fall  into  two  possible  divisions.  The  first 
subdivision,  covering  the  first  fifteen  years,  was  devoted  largely  to  ele- 
mentary problems  of  charities  and  corrections  and  to  the  beginning  of 
public  welfare  organization  and  work.  The  second  subdivision  of  this 
period  was  characterized  by  more  of  the  promotion  and  idealism  of  the 
pioneers,  by  the  development  of  private  social  work  and  by  a  much 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  manifested  by  an  increase  of 
gifts  and  contributions.  The  first  four  presidents  of  the  Conference  during 
this  second  subdivision,  beginning  in  1888,  were  clergymen.  The  last 
five  years  of  the  century  marked  the  turning  toward  technical  discussion 
and  cooperation  with  public  social  work.  Some  titles  of  presidential 
addresses  which  pointed  the  way  for  the  new  public  welfare  were:  "The 

21  Important  also  were  the  results  of  social  studies  and  practice  as  found  in  recent  issues 
of  The  Survey,  Social  Forces,  The  Family,  The  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Mental  Hygiene,  The  Social  Service 
Review,  The  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology  and  special  bulletins  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau. 

22  These  proceedings  are  essential  indexes  of  changing  public  welfare  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  began  as  a  conference  pri- 
marily for  public  officials.  Of  the  first  fifteen  presidents  of  the  Conference,  thirteen  were 
public  officials,  including  three  governors.  In  the  second  place,  the  pace  setting  of  private 
social  work  in  the  later  years  led  to  the  dominance  of  private  social  work  and  accentuated 
a  trend  toward  making  private  social  work  the  chief  medium  in  America  for  relief,  especially 
in  cities  where  "charitable"  efforts  were  most  in  public  evidence.  In  the  third  place, 
the  proceedings  of  recent  years  are  measures  of  the  step  by  step  evolving  of  ideals  and 
standards,  with  a  substantial  reporting  of  actual  enactments.  This  evolving  record  is 
particularly   important  in  that  recent  trends  in  public  welfare  tend  to  assimilate  the 
standards  of  professional  social  work  as  represented  by  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

23  Another  period-measure  may  be  found  in  the  three  decades  between  the  three  White 
House  Conferences  on  Child  Welfare;  the  first  called  in  1909  by  President  Roosevelt,  the 
second  in  1919  by  President  Wilson,  and  the  third  in  1929  by  President  Hoover. 
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New  Philanthropy,"  "The  Mother-State  and  Her  Weaker  Children," 
"The  Duty  of  the  State  to  the  Erring  and  Dependent,"  "The  Relation 
of  Philanthropy  to  Social  Order  and  Progress,"  "Twentieth  Century 
Alignments  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Order." 

Another  indication  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  field  and  emphasis  is 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  nine  divisions  of  the  earlier  Conference 
and  the  present  twelve.  The  earlier  nine  were:  state  board  of  charities, 
charity  organization,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  immigration,  child-saving, 
reformatories,  the  prison  question,  the  feeble  minded  and  the  insane. 
Contrasting  with  these  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  1932:24  children,  delinquents  and  correction,  health, 
the  family,  industrial  and  economic  problems,  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity life,  mental  hygiene,  organization  of  social  forces,  public  officials 
and  administration,  the  immigrant,  professional  standards  and  education, 
and  educational  publicity.  What  has  happened  is  clear.  The  public 
charities  and  corrections,  developing  into  public  welfare,  have  tended 
to  incorporate  the  methods,  ideals  and  techniques  of  social  work.  The 
essential  differences  are  found  in  the  problems  of  administration.25 

Samplings  from  the  Conference  Proceedings  indicate  something  of 
the  chronology  of  changes  in  concept,  philosophy  and  general  practice. 
A  thousand  papers,26  starting  in  1879,  have  been  checked  to  show  the 
gradual  evolution.  Of  these,  230  related  to  administration,  272  to  children, 
146  to  relief,  172  to  penology  and  148  to  the  mentally  handicapped. 
There  were  discussions  from  1891  to  1909  on  the  advisory  versus  the 
administrative  board.  The  supervision  of  private  as  well  as  public  charities 
was  discussed  as  early  as  1900  and  by  1912  the  consensus  was  "that 
private  charitable  institutions  should  be  under  state  supervision  whether 
receiving  aid  or  not."  Following  1920,  discussions  of  cooperation  and 
integration  of  the  field  of  social  welfare  on  the  part  of  both  private  and 
public  agencies  were  added  to  previous  assumptions  that  the  main  func- 
tions of  private  social  work  were  experimental  and  educational.  Discus- 
sions of  uniform  records  and  more  adequate  statistics  began  as  early  as 
1887  but  attained  serious  status  only  after  1900. 27 

24  See  American  Charities  and  Social  Work,  revised  edition  by  Warner,  Queen,  and 
Harper,  New  York,  1930,  chapter  II,  and  especially  page  30. 

26  See  the  preceding  chapter  for  a  treatment  of  social  work  in  relation  to  public  welfare. 

26  These  constitute  the  total  of  all  papers  adjudged  to  deal  primarily  with  public  welfare 
through  1930,  with  the  exception  of  1880,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1888.  For  detailed  analysis,  see 
Public  Welfare  Trends  in  the  United  States  as  Reflected  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  by  Katharine  Jocher,  on  file  with  other  Trends  material  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

27  For  the  best  presentation  of  the  gradual  trends  in  administration,  see  S.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge's  Chapter  III,  "History  and  Development  of  State  Systems  of  Public  Welfare,"  in 
Odum  and  Willard,  op.  cit.  She  traces  the  beginnings  from  Massachusetts  in  1863  with 
extensive  documentation  from  laws  and  statutes,  especially  references  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1882,  1902  and  1904. 
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The  "new"  outdoor  public  relief,  rebuilt  upon  the  earlier  statutes 
and  practices,  was  discussed  as  early  as  1891  and  after  1917  much  of  the 
discussion  was  taken  up  by  mothers'  aid  as  a  special  phase  of  relief  work. 
Even  as  early  as  1879  there  was  discussion  of  the  classification  of  paupers 
and  prisoners,  while  from  1912  to  1918  there  were  special  discussions  of 
personnel  and  standards,  uniform  reports,  centralization,  cooperation 
among  agencies,  equipment  and  housing,  and  the  like. 

In  1912  it  was  reported  that  four  states  had  enacted  laws  creating 
pensions  for  widows  with  dependent  families.  The  administration  of  such 
laws  was  also  discussed.  The  subject  was  continued  in  1914  with  emphasis 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  their  operation  in  various  states  and 
upon  such  questions  as  eligibility  and  the  adequacy  and  propriety  of  the 
relief  and  problems  of  administration,  with  special  reference  to  the  co- 
operation of  public  and  private  agencies.  Similar  discussions  continued 
in  1918  and  1919  and  again  from  1923  through  1928. 

From  1894  through  1899  most  of  the  discussions  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children  centered  about  the  evils  of  the  almshouse  and  the 
value  of  boarding  out  children  as  contrasted  with  institutional  care.  But 
in  1899  there  was  sounded  one  of  the  early  warnings  against  the  evils  and 
possible  dangers  of  an  unsupervised  system  of  placing  out.  From  1900  to 
1907  there  was  added  discussion  of  adequate  supervision  by  the  state  and 
reports  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states  having  in  operation 
more  effective  means  of  caring  for  dependent  children.  After  1913  such 
discussions  emphasized  the  technical  care  of  the  dependent  child.  From 
1903  to  about  1920  discussions  of  child  labor  centered  around  such  ques- 
tions as  the  prohibitory  age,  hours,  night  work  standards  and  compulsory 
education;  later  discussions,  beginning  about  1922,  emphasized  service 
standards  such  as  vocational  guidance,  poor  relief  and  mothers'  aid. 

Prior  to  1890  there  were  general  discussions  of  the  segregation  of 
offenders  according  to  age,  sex  and  offense,  while  from  1890  to  1900 
practically  all  the  papers  dealt  with  some  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
juvenile  reformatory.  From  1900  to  1908  and  especially  from  1900  to 
1905,  despite  the  beginnings  of  the  juvenile  court  movement,  the  reforma- 
tory is  pictured  as  an  ideal  institution  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
youthful  offender.  In  1904  a  definite  trend  may  be  noticed  in  a  change 
of  name  of  the  reformatory.  "Houses  of  Refuge"  and  "Reform  Schools" 
began  to  be  known  as  "State  Training  Schools,"  and  in  1913  attention 
was  called  to  the  name  "Industrial  School,"  signifying  the  introduction 
of  vocational  training  as  a  scientific  method  of  rehabilitation.  From  1901 
through  1905  discussions  of  the  juvenile  court  held  about  equal  place 
with  those  of  the  juvenile  reformatory,  but  after  1905  the  juvenile 
court  took  precedence  over  the  reformatory.  From  1901  to  1912  the 
juvenile  court  was  lauded  as  a  social  and  educational  rather  than  a 
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judicial  institution.  Nevertheless,  beginning  in  1904,  warnings,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  qualifications  and  training  of  personnel,  scope  of 
work,  adequate  probation,  proper  detention  homes  and  responsibility  of 
parents,  are  noted.  And  since  probation  service  was  considered  one 
of  the  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  juvenile  court,  special  attention, 
particularly  from  1906  to  1929,  was  given  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 
urgent  need  for  properly  trained  probation  officers,  juvenile  court  judges 
and  other  personnel. 

In  the  fields  of  criminology  and  penology  many  subjects  which  con- 
tinue to  be  emphasized  were  receiving  attention  in  the  earlier  discussions. 
From  1901  to  1920  there  were  discussions  of  probation,  parole  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  with  possibly  a  major  emphasis  on  parole.  After 
1920  these  subjects  received  less  attention.  Little  was  said  about  prison 
labor  until  1908  and  the  discussion  continued  in  a  fragmentary  way  until 
about  1921.  From  1891  through  1928  not  more  than  a  dozen  papers 
emphasized  the  conception  of  the  prison  as  a  hospital  with  provisions 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective  offender.  In 
1897  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  was  recommended.  About  1912 
there  was  the  first  indication  that  individualization  of  treatment  should 
be  the  keynote  of  methods  of  dealing  with  offenders.  This  was  continued 
through  1927.  Between  1912  and  1922  there  were  special  discussions  of 
the  woman  offender.  From  1902  to  1930  the  need  for  research  and  statis- 
tics in  dealing  with  crime  was  stressed.  And  beginning  in  1910  increased 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  importance  of  scientific  studies  of  the 
individual,  the  courts  and  the  entire  prison  system,  with  special  mention 
of  the  inadequacy  of  statistics  in  criminology. 

The  need  for  classification  and  separation  of  the  insane  and  epileptics 
was  already  receiving  special  emphasis  in  1879,  but  it  was  almost  a 
decade  later  before  special  mention  was  made  of  the  feeble  minded.  From 
1900  through  1917  there  was  continual  discussion  of  many  problems 
raised  from  1879  to  1899.  Notable  among  these  are  segregation  and 
classification  of  the  insane,  epileptics  and  feeble  minded;  competent 
supervision,  voluntary  and  involuntary  commitments,  specially  trained 
personnel;  approval  of  the  colony  plan;  and  the  relative  value  and  func- 
tion of  the  institution  versus  the  home.  After  1900  a  growing  emphasis 
on  scientific  study,  rational  treatment  and  preventive  measures  is  appar- 
ent. In  1917  the  name  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Feeble-mindedness 
and  Insanity  was  changed  to  the  Section  on  Mental  Health.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement  in  the  Conference  and 
from  this  time  on  there  are  discussions  of  community  and  state  mental 
hygiene  programs,  organization  of  state  hospitals,  place  and  scope  of 
psychiatric  social  work  in  mental  hygiene,  after-care  and  parole  for  the 
insane  and  the  feeble  minded,  mental  hygiene  programs  for  the  child  as 
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well  as  for  the  adult,  out-patient  departments  of  psychopathic  hospitals 
and  sterilization.28 

In  the  preceding  chapter  a  marked  trend  toward  the  transfer  of 
activities  from  private  to  public  funds  in  increasing  number  and  at 
accelerated  rates  was  noted.  Samplings  of  this  trend  are  offered  in  certain 
public  welfare  activities  which  constitute  major  efforts  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  recent  trends  in  treatment,  administration  and  financing. 
Among  these  are  mothers'  aid,  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the  treatment  of 
offenders.  The  trend  in  mothers'  aid  may  be  shown  quantitatively  as 
measured  by  state  legislation  and  organization.  Two  years  after  the  1909 
White  House  Conference,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  had  enacted  mothers' 
aid  laws,  by  1913  eighteen  states  had  such  laws,  by  1926  the  number  had 
increased  to  forty-two29  and  by  1930  some  form  of  public  aid  to  children 
in  their  own  homes  had  been  authorized  by  forty-seven  states.30  In  the  one 
remaining  state  (Alabama)  special  child  welfare  work  by  the  state  has 
been  emphasized.  The  development  of  child  care  through  mothers'  aid 
was  accompanied  by  related  developments  in  the  institutional  care  of 
children  and  in  the  work  of  private  agencies. 

Still  more  recent  trends  are  those  toward  some  sort  of  public  aid  for 
the  aged  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  the  old  ideals  and  practices  of  relief 
to  the  aged,  poor  and  infirm.  Here,  again,  the  movement  has  developed 
largely  since  1917,  although  Arizona  passed  an  old  age  pension  law  in  1914 
which  was  declared  void  by  the  state  supreme  court.  The  real  beginning 
of  the  state  old  age  pension  movement  was  in  1923  with  the  enactment 
of  laws  by  Nevada  and  Montana.  Following  these  were  Wisconsin  in 
1925,  Kentucky  in  1926,  Maryland  and  Colorado  in  1927,  Wyoming, 
Minnesota,  California  and  Utah  in  1929,  New  York  and  Massachusetts  in 
1930,  and  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Delaware 
and  Indiana  in  1931.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  in  actual  operation  in  1931. 31 
These  have  been  followed  by  a  new  and  more  vigorous  movement, 
reflected  in  1931  in  the  recommendations  of  some  action  on  the  problem 

28  For  other  literature  reflecting  the  changes  and  status  of  public  welfare,  see  the  Annals 
of  the   American   Academy  of  Political   and   Social   Science,   vol.   CV,  special  number, 
Public  Welfare  in  the  United  States,  edited  by  Howard  W.  Odum,  January,  1923.  Among  the 
earlier  books  were  Odum  and  Willard,  1925,  op.  cit.,  Breckinridge,  1927,  op.  cit.,  and  Kelso, 
1928,  op.  cit.,  Later  special  volumes  include  Elizabeth  Wisner's  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion in  Louisiana,  M.  K.  Strong's  Public  Welfare  Administration  in  Canada,  Arlien  Johnson's 
Public  Policy  and  Private  Charities.  Many  changes  are  also  recorded  in  recent  volumes  on 
social  work,  such  as  Graham  Taylor's  Pioneering  on  Social  Frontiers,  Mary  Richmond's 
The  Long  View,  Jane  Addams'  Second  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  Queen  and  Harper's 
edition  of  Warner's  American  Charities  and  Social  Work,  op.  cit. 

29  See  TJ.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Public  Aid  to  Mothers  with  Dependent  Children,  pub.  162, 
revised  1928.  For  further  discussion  of  mothers'  aid,  see  Chap.  XV. 

30  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1929,  p.  274. 

31  See  Government  Relief,  op.  cit.,  page  27.  See  also  a  discussion  of  old  age  relief  from  the 
viewpoint  of  labor,  Chapter  XVI. 
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of  old  age  security  by  fifteen  governors  in  their  legislative  messages. 
During  the  year  about  100  bills  dealing  with  old  age  security  were 
introduced  in  the  following  states:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  In  this  field,  too,  the  development  of  public 
welfare  procedures  has  been  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
services  of  private  social  work.32 

The  general  philosophy  and  concepts  in  the  field  of  penology  have  been 
charted  in  Table  2.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  prison  administra- 
tion and  penology  in  most  states,  in  the  federal  services  and  in  many 
counties  and  cities.  Almost  20  percent  of  the  4,000  items  of  public 
welfare  legislation  since  1917  related  to  this  field.  While  special  trends 
have  been  more  marked  in  discussions  and  theory  than  in  actual  practice, 
some  specific  developments  appear  as  consistent  trends.  Among  these  are 
developing  standards  in  institutional  management  and  in  such  services  as 
parole,  probation,  community  case  work,  education,  therapy,  industrial 
rehabilitation  and  civic  training,  penal  discipline,  health  and  sanitation, 
prison  architecture  and  prison  labor.  In  the  case  of  parole  and  prison 
sentences  there  have  been  certain  counter  currents.33  Major  trends  have 
followed  the  direction  of  the  combined  study  and  experimentation  of 
private  and  public  agencies  and  of  special  committees  and  commissions 
which  have  been  working  on  the  problem  for  the  last  decade.  One  special 
trend  has  been  the  coordination  of  public  welfare  administration  with  the 
whole  process  of  criminal  justice  and  the  treatment  of  offenders.  These 
trends  are  indicated  more  specifically  in  subsequent  pages  dealing  with 
institutional  administration.34 

V.    SPECIAL   TRENDS   IN   ADMINISTRATION 

Most  of  the  trends  in  the  general  administration  of  public  welfare 
conform  to  the  general  trends  in  governmental  administration  as  pointed 

32  See  Old  Age  Security,  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission,  1930;  Extent, 
Distribution  and  Cause  of  Old  Age  Dependency,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1930.  See 
also  Government  Relief,  op.  cit.;  The  Report  of  a  Pathfinding  Committee,  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  1932. 

33  See  especially  further  discussion  of  parole  and  other  legislation  regarding  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  Chap.  XXII. 

34  See   also   the   section   on   juvenile  delinquency   in   Chap.   XV.   See   Handbook  of 
American  Prisons   and   Reformatories,    1929;    Yearbook,    1930,    and  Probation  Directory, 
1931,  The  National  Probation  Association;  Education  of  Adult  Prisoners,  1930,  by  A.  H. 
MacCormick;  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Maine,  pub.  no.  201,  1930. 
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out  in  subsequent  chapters35  with,  however,  some  special  administrative 
tendencies  somewhat  peculiar  to  public  welfare  and  in  some  instances  in  a 
class  by  themselves. 

First  is  the  major  general  trend  toward  centralization  of  power  and 
consolidation  of  functions  already  discussed.  This  feature  is  especially 
applicable  to  state  centralization,  to  state  supervision  over  private  local 
agencies  and  to  consolidation  of  older  functions.  The  centralization  of 
power  of  the  national  government  at  the  expense  of  the  states  is  not 
found  in  public  welfare,  as  it  is  in  many  other  governmental  functions, 
the  center  of  the  stage  being  largely  held  by  the  state  developments. 

A  natural  consequence  is  an  extension  of  activity  and  the  changing 
relation  of  the  state  to  local  public  welfare  administration.  This  involves 
the  usual  centralization  but  also  much  more.  It  involves  the  perfection 
of  local  organizations.  It  indicates  a  tendency  toward  the  continuation  of 
the  expert  and  of  professional  procedures  into  the  field  of  local  cooperative 
effort  and  inter-educational  processes.  This  extension  of  the  state  into 
local  areas  also  develops  administrative  consolidation  in  the  local  com- 
munity as  well  as  state  aid  in  special  functions.36  The  extension  goes  still 
further  in  special  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  mental  hygiene  where  in 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  the  departments  of  mental  diseases  have 
taken  over  state  care  of  all  insane,  feeble  minded  and  epileptic  persons, 
relieving  cities  and  towns  of  any  charge  for  them.  Massachusetts  has  an 
annual  expenditure  of  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
Further  aspects  of  this  movement  will  be  cited  in  the  discussion  of  more 
specialized  administrative  trends  with  special  reference  to  the  greatly 
changing  functions  of  institutions  and  their  centralized  control. 

Technical  Administration. — Another  trend  in  administration  reflects 
changes  in  sanction,  functional  authority  and  organization.  The  details, 
historical  development  and  legislative  citations  are  given  in  a  dozen  brief 
chapters  of  a  separate  study.37  These  evidences  show  a  sort  of  cycle  in 
public  welfare  administration  in  which  state  control  began  first  with  a 
supervising  and  coordinating  agency  to  knit  together  the  various  elements 
of  social  welfare  and  later  emerged  subject  to  a  sort  of  supervising  agency 
to  knit  together  the  various  elements  of  all  state  government  into  one 
mutually  supporting  whole.  This  history  and  development  are  more 
nearly  epitomized  in  such  states  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  some  others  with  the  larger  systems.  As  administrative  sanctions 
developed,  the  layman  was  superseded  by  the  expert.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  social  welfare  field  into  functional  units  parallels  a  movement  toward 

35  See  especially  Chap.  XXVII. 

36  See  State  Administrative  Consolidation  in  Maine,  National  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, 1930,  pp.  110-111. 

37  See  Willard,  op.  cit. 
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departmentalism,  while  the  trends  toward  coordination  with  other 
governmental  activities  parallel  a  trend  toward  the  subordination  of 
social  welfare  planning  to  general  governmental  planning. 

There  has  been  also  a  shift  from  unspecialized  to  specialized  control 
of  administration  in  the  constitution  and  governing  authority  of  agencies. 
Many  changing  standards  and  techniques  are  traceable  to  the  specializa- 
tion of  social  work  and  to  the  emergence  of  the  expert  in  state  government. 
In  the  larger  phases  of  reorganization,  scientific  study  and  expert  advice 
resulted  in  comprehensive  evaluation  and  systematic  revision.  There  were 
also  parallel  trends  toward  pushing  out  of  social  welfare  administration 
problems  of  policy,  evaluation  and  procedure  into  the  hands  of  general 
administrative  officers,  state  councils,  cabinets,  special  commissions  and 
special  budgeting  agencies.38 

More  obvious  trends  in  the  administration  of  functions  and  techniques 
of  the  field,  as  well  as  in  general  administrative  procedure  of  agencies, 
include :  the  growing  prominence  of  stable  tenure  and  civil  service  restric- 
tions affecting  administrative  personnel;  the  growth  of  bureaucratic 
factors  as  stabilizing  influences  in  administration;  the  growing  authority 
of  governors  in  appointing  higher  administrative  officers  of  the  agencies; 
the  consolidation  of  subordinate  agencies  and  specialization  of  work  of 
larger  agencies;  the  growing  importance  of  research  as  a  guide  to  policy; 
the  growing  function  of  "councils"  and  "cabinets"  integrating  policy  and 
administration  and  of  "conferences"  of  the  staff  of  institutions  and 
agencies  to  reach  understandings  and  to  formulate  programs. 

Institutional  Administration. — Many  of  the  recent  trends  in  public 
welfare  may  best  be  studied  through  changes  in  institutional  administra- 
tion which  have  been  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
institutions  of  the  state.  This  administrative  authority,  however,  does  not 
imply  a  centralization  of  all  the  administrative  activities  of  institutions, 
but  rather  a  central  supervisory  relationship  in  most  respects  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  others.  Only  those  phases  of  institutional  administration 
not  treated  earlier  under  "supervisory"  trends  or  not  to  be  treated  under 
"case  work"  are  listed  here.39  In  relation  to  personnel,  the  trends  are 
toward  an  increase  in  the  professional  quality  of  personnel  in  institutions 
for  mental  patients  with  little  evident  progress  in  correctional  institu- 
tions; an  increase  in  numbers  of  employees  relative  to  inmates  or  wards; 
a  considerable  increase  in  attention  to  the  problem  of  in-service  training 
and  professional  improvement. 

In  relation  to  fiscal  control,  the  chief  trend  from  a  public  welfare 
standpoint  has  been  toward  a  loss  by  the  welfare  agencies  of  fiscal 
autonomy  which  is  passing  to  special  and  independent  state  depart- 

38  See  Buck,  op.  cit.;  also  "Messages  of  the  Governors,"  United  States  Daily,  sup.  cit. 

39  Willard,  op.  cit.t  pp.  98,  155,  157. 
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ments.40  Thus,  budgeting  is  becoming  only  incidentally  the  responsibility 
of  public  welfare  agencies.  The  allotment  of  funds,  if  permitted  by  legisla- 
tion, may  or  may  not  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  such  agencies; 
accounting,  auditing  or  other  fiscal  activities  are  being  passed  on  to 
independent  agencies.  Purchasing,  construction,  and  plant  maintenance 
are  functions  which,  with  certain  important  exceptions,  are  being 
delegated  to  state  agencies  independent  of  public  welfare  administration. 

In  spite  of  the  trend  from  institutional  care  in  local  institutions  to 
non-institutional  treatment  there  is  nevertheless  a  decided  emergence  of  a 
problem  of  overcrowding  in  state  and  national  institutions.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  104.5  percent  in  the  population  of  institu- 
tions for  mental  cases  since  1904  and  an  increase  of  more  than  40  percent 
in  relation  to  the  general  population  of  the  country.41  Similar  figures  for 
other  institutions  and  for  particular  states  indicate  the  general  trend.  In 
prisons,  especially,  overcrowding  has  been  critical.42  Among  other  factors 
are  the  rising  standards  of  "adequacy"  and  growing  recognition  of  the 
costs  of  adequate  institutional  provision  by  local  jurisdiction;  specializa- 
tion of  institutional  provision  by  local  jurisdiction;  specialization  of 
institutional  functions,  emphasizing  specific  treatment,  limiting  the 
numbers  served  and  requiring  larger  areas  of  service;  and  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  persons  eligible  for  institutional  care.  In  the  case  of  correctional 
institutions,  the  increase  of  the  special  classes  of  criminals  traditionally 
handled  in  state  institutions  is  a  factor.  In  the  case  of  mental  hospitals, 
changing  public  attitudes  toward  treatment  for  mental  diseases,  due  to 
educational  programs  in  the  field,  add  to  institutional  congestion.  Finally 
the  growing  tendency  to  focus  the  state's  administrative  program  about 
institutional  functions  undoubtedly  tends,  in  the  long  run,  to  a  preference 
for  institutional  methods.43 

Extension  of  Public  Welfare. — Extensions  in  the  scope  and  methods  of 
a  number  of  functions  of  public  welfare  are  discernible.  These  include  case 
work  administration,  contact  and  guidance,  classification,  custodial  and 
protective  functions,  rehabilitation,  legal  liability,  community  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  in  social  welfare.  Samplings  from  some  of  these  will 
suffice.  A  group  of  functions  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  is  that 

40  For  a  general  discussion  of  fiscal  control  in  state  governments,  see  Chap,  XXVII. 

41  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Mental  Diseases,  1923;  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mental  Patients  in  State  Hospitals,  1926  and  1927,  1930;  Capacity 
and  Overcrowding  of  State  Institutions  for  Mental  Diseases,  New  York,  1929;  Forty-First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  July  1,  1928  to  June  30,  1929,  State  of 
New  York,  no.  29,  1930,  table  on  page  39.  See  figures  in  Chap.  VI. 

42  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reforma- 
tories, 1927,  1931;  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons 
and  Reformatories,  1926,  1929.  See  also  Chap.  XXII. 

43  For  detailed  discussions  and  for  tables  showing  figures,  see  Willard,  03?.  cit.,  Chaps. 
XX-XXIII,  XXVIII-XL. 
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dealing  directly  with  persons  and  closely  related  to  case  work  which 
expresses  the  newer  philosophy  of  individualized  treatment.  The  states 
made  a  beginning  by  requiring  agencies  to  report  the  movements  of 
population  and  they  are  providing  increasingly  for  the  direct  control  of 
case  work.  The  growth  of  the  function  of  conducting  registry  and  ex- 
changes may  be  divided  into  the  followirg  trends:  the  rapid  growth  of 
services  of  criminal  identification  in  the  states  and  a  consistent  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  of  reporting  cases  handled  by  local  courts,  institu- 
tions, etc.,  to  a  central  state  agency  which  permits  development  of  a  more 
or  less  complete  system  of  case  registries.  Such  systems  have  developed 
especially  in  connection  with  defectives,  the  aged,  children,  institutional 
population  and  the  like  in  the  social  service  exchanges  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  Services  of  general  reference,  that  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  systematic  registry  of  the  social  resources  of 
the  state  and  referring  persons  to  them,  have  appeared  as  a  special 
responsibility  of  state  government  in  at  least  two  states,  New  Jersey  and 
Alabama,  in  the  children's  field. 

Contact  and  guidance  are  functions  which  are  likewise  increasing. 
These  functions  refer  to  efforts  to  make  contact  for  preventive  purposes 
with  potential  cases  not  yet  wards  of  the  state.  The  known  trends  in  this 
field  include  the  development  of  mental  surveys  and  reporting  of  retard- 
ates in  the  public  schools;44  the  provision  of  travelling  clinics  for  mental 
and  health  purposes;  the  conduct  of  "demonstrations,"  and  sensitizing 
communities  to  programs  and  methods  of  control. 

Classification  has  emerged  from  earlier  crude  efforts  to  segregate  state 
charges  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  race,  stage  and  symptoms  of  affliction.  It 
results  in  gathering  together,  under  the  control  of  experts,  large  numbers 
of  scattered  activities  now  exercised  by  courts,  institutional  authorities 
and  other  agencies  affecting  the  freedom  and  disposition  of  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  treatment.  The  function  in  its  present  form  has  developed  in 
the  work  of  mental  hospitals  and  other  institutions  and  has  only  recently 
emerged  to  the  dignity  of  a  central  state  function.  In  one  or  more  states, 
for  example  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  it  is  a  focus  of  the  whole 
program  of  treatment.  In  no  state,  however,  is  the  function  free  of  many 
of  the  limitations  placed  upon  its  administration  by  agencies  with  analo- 
gous powers,  like  courts  and  institutional  trustees.  As  a  central  state 
function  it  is  most  notable  in  the  treatment  of  juveniles.  There  are  trends 
toward  the  development  of  the  functions  independently  of  particular 
classes  of  institutions  and  wards;  the  development  of  special  "classifica- 
tion institutions,"  such  as  receiving  homes;  the  liberalization  of  legislation 
restricting  freedom  of  the  classification  agencies  in  modifying  terms 
of  custody,  duration  of  treatment,  condition  of  release,  the  possibility  of 
transfer;  toward  defining  the  status  of  all  state  wards,  as  that  of 

44  See  further  discussion  in  Chap.  XV. 
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patients  in  the  custody  of  administering  agencies  with  control  and  support 
conditional  upon  the  progress  of  treatment  as  judged  by  experts,  rather 
than  upon  the  external  conditions  occasioning  the  custody  or  legal 
commitment. 

Changes  in  custodial  and  protective  functions  include  the  use  of 
institutions  for  treatment  rather  than  for  custodial  purposes  and  the 
development  of  specialized  custodial  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  aged, 
the  chronically  ill  and  infirm,  the  defective  and  the  most  dangerous 
offenders.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  development  of  "community 
life"  as  a  feature  of  institutional  life,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  strictly  custodial  institutions.  Other  developments  include 
graduated  custodial  care  for  wards  against  which  society  must  be  pro- 
tected, but  who,  notwithstanding,  must  ultimately  be  released;  and  the 
growth  of  protective  measures  against  those  who  can  be  released  once  the 
source  of  danger  to  society  is  removed,  notably  the  growth  of  sterilization 
laws  for  selected  mental  and  criminal  cases.45 

Non-institutional  rehabilitation  covers  a  series  of  practices  which  have 
been  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years,  including  the  direct  care  of 
children.  This  is  increasing  in  importance  as  a  state  function  but  in  general 
the  states  are  exercising  the  function  in  relation  to  very  restricted  classes 
of  children,  maintaining  the  traditional  policy  that  such  activity  belongs 
to  the  localities  but  is  to  be  supervised  and  developed  by  the  state.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  affirm  and  extend  the  practice  of  state  aid  to  localities  for 
the  care  of  non-institutional  cases  of  all  types.  This  permits  the  state  to 
supervise  such  care  without  assuming  administrative  responsibility  and 
at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  local  provision. 

In  the  case  of  children,  central  supervision  of  adoption  is  growing. 
Also,  there  is  a  growing  state  supervision  and  "follow  up"  of  wards  placed 
by  other  than  state  agencies.  In  most  of  the  states  primary  state  responsi- 
bility for  mental  wards  has  been  affirmed.  In  addition,  primary  state 
responsibility  for  all  committed  offenders  and  for  children  of  all  classes  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Pardons  are  being  utilized  with  increasing  frequency 
as  a  substitute  for  paroles  where  eligibility  to  parole  is  too  strictly  limited 
by  law.  Paroles  are  being  resorted  to  increasingly  for  the  purposes  of 
conditional  release  to  relieve  overcrowding.  Central  control  of  probation 
and  parole  and  the  staffing  for  probation  purposes  is  growing,  whereas 
the  staffing  of  institutions  for  parole  purposes  is  probably  diminishing, 
the  institutions  releasing  the  function  to  the  direct  administration  of  state 
agencies.  The  relation  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  parole  in  the  treat- 
ment of  delinquents  is  increasingly  realized  in  the  development  of 
training  and  placement  services.  Parole  is  being  extended  to  an  increasing 
variety  of  uses,  including  the  insane,  certain  types  of  defectives,  and 
the  like. 

46  On  sterilization  laws,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  public  welfare  administration  and  to 
counteract  tendencies  to  pass  responsibility  to  the  states  for  care  of  cases, 
the  services  of  institutions  have  been  extended  to  more  of  the  "state  and 
alien"  poor  without  local  settlement,  a  class  that  is  increasing  in  numbers; 
interstate  administration  of  settlement  has  been  effected;  money  has  been 
collected  from  private  persons  for  the  support  of  state  wards;  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  enforce  support  by  relatives  of  the  aged  and 
poor,  parents  of  illegitimate  children  and  offenders  with  dependents.46 

In  relation  to  these  different  functions  classified  as  case  work,  the 
scope  of  authority  differs  widely  in  the  states.  There  is,  however,  almost 
universal  assumption  by  the  states  of  care  of  children,  a  decided  tendency 
to  assume  custody  of  all  institutional  cases,  a  rapid  extension  of  aid  for 
mothers,  or  the  liberalization  of  provisions  already  made.  Other  trends 
include  the  newer  but  equally  rapid  growth  of  provision  for  the  aged  and 
the  more  highly  specialized  provision  for  such  aged  as  need  institutional 
care;  the  growth  of  provision  for  the  mentally  deficient,  both  for  those 
who  may  and  for  those  who  have  come  into  the  custody  of  the  state; 
transfer  of  institutional  care  of  veterans  to  the  federal  government;  the 
decline  of  immigration,  minimizing  what  has  been  in  the  eastern  states 
a  source  of  chief  concern;  and  the  rise  of  problems  of  racial  assimilation, 
involving  extensive  attention  to  Negro  welfare  work. 

Community  organization,  next  to  mental  hygiene,  is  one  of  the  newest 
functions  found  in  public  welfare  administration,  although  state  work 
has  touched  local  public  work  at  many  points  for  a  long  time.  Develop- 
ments include  state  programs  for  the  organization  of  comprehensive 
county  and  other  public  welfare  activities;  and  the  inclusion  of  all  public 
functions  and  even  private  resources  in  a  county  unit  with  emphasis 
upon  the  community  as  the  administering  unit.  The  vast  development  of 
"publicity  and  education"  applied  locally,  symbolic  of  the  change  of 
leadership  from  community  spokesmen  to  administration  experts,  is 
notable.  So,  too,  is  the  rise  of  the  prevention  purpose,  which  implies  the 
use  of  the  community  as  a  resource  in  treatment  and  prevention.  There 
is  a  tendency,  notwithstanding,  for  the  state  to  take  over  responsibility 
from  the  older  local  units  and  to  utilize  experts  who  are  not  necessarily 
leaders  of  community  life. 

VI.    PUBLIC    WELFARE    IN    THE    CITIES47 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  conclusions  with  reference  to  trends  in  public 
welfare  in  the  cities.48  In  the  larger  cities  private  social  work  has  appeared 

46  See  Compilation  of  Settlement  Laws  of  All  States  in  the  United  States,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  1931.  See  also  mimeographed  bulletins,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau. 

47  Basic  material  for  this  section  was  prepared  by  Mary  Phlegar  Smith  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Hollins  College. 

48  For  special  discussion  of  cost  and  functions,  see  Chap.  XXV. 
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to  dominate  the  scene  and  private  and  public  social  work  have  been 
widely  separated  for  a  long  time.  The  problem  of  relief  and  the  political 
aspects  of  administration  have  often  overshadowed  other  aspects  of 
public  welfare  work.  Again,  although  the  greater  expenditures  have  been 
made  from  public  funds  they  have  often  been  overshadowed  in  the  public 
mind  by  private  social  work.  The  growth  of  the  community  chest  and  the 
more  recent  demands  for  unemployment  relief  have  brought  the  two 
groups  together  as  never  before,  until  now  the  tendency  is  decidedly  for 
a  cooperative  working  out  of  the  whole  field  of  social  welfare.  Aspects  of 
more  recent  public  welfare  activities  in  the  cities  will  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  section.49 

TABLE  3. — TRENDS  OF  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 
OF  SPECIFIED  SOCIAL  WELFARE  FUNCTIONS,  1903-1928° 

(In  index  numbers  for  cities  having  a  population  of  over  30,000;  1913  =  100) 


Function 

1903 

1913 

1918 

1923 

1928 

Charities,  hospitals  and  corrections,  total  

73 

100 

141 

205 

282 

Supervision  

313 

100 

100 

141 

154 

Charities,  total  

79 

100 

147 

208 

287 

Poor  relief,  total  

84 

100 

129 

177 

259 

72 

100 

146 

242 

445 

90 

100 

120 

144 

165 

Care  of  children  total 

74 

100 

180 

289 

388 

Other  charities  .                      ... 

71 

100 

138 

125 

150 

Hospitals,  total  

64 

100 

143 

224 

322 

General  

63 

100 

138 

225 

323 

Special  

89 

100 

132 

220 

263 

For  communicable  diseases  

52 

100 

158 

224 

348 

Corrections,  total  

58 

100 

129 

158 

191 

100 

122 

137 

161 

100 

130 

180 

226 

Probation  boards  and  officers.    . 

100 

240 

410 

540 

Relief  and  burial  of  veterans  

100 

117 

140 

191 

Humane  societies  

100 

90 

140 

170 

Free  employment  agencies  

100 

300 

700 

500 

70 

100 

140 

203 

279 

0  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  (annual).  The  census  categories  were  rearranged 
for  the  purposes  of  this  table. 

There  are,  however,  some  developments  which  are  of  considerable 
importance  and  of  fairly  definite  trend.  In  general,  public  welfare  ideals 
in  the  cities  tend,  in  theory,  to  parallel  those  in  the  states  and  counties 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  general  standards  and  concepts,  but  with  many  of 
the  older  chaotic  conditions  still  prevailing.  The  change  of  terminology 
for  cities  perhaps  started  a  little  earlier  than  for  the  states,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  utilizing  the  term  public  welfare  as 

49  See  "The  Administration  of  Municipal  Relief  Work"  by  Louis  Brownlow,  Public 
Management,  December  1930,  vol.  XII,  pp.  575-578.  See  also  in  the  same  issue  "Public  and 
Private  Relief  Work  in  Council  Manager  Cities,"  pp.  583-589. 
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early  as  1914  and  1915.  Los  Angeles  followed  in  1916,  Detroit  and  Rich- 
mond in  1919,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1920  and  Milwaukee  in 


In  administrative  procedure  and  organization,  however,  public  welfare 
organization  in  the  cities  is  more  uneven  and  irregular  than  in  state  and 
county  systems  and  there  is  more  confusion  of  functions.  Recent  move- 
ments appear  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  better  integrated  organization 
and  more  definite  functions.50 

As  to  organization  of  departments,  there  has  been  a  distinct  tendency 
to  combine  related  activities  in  one  department  or  under  one  head.  The 
old  form  of  a  paid  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor  who  themselves  per- 
formed the  work  of  the  department  has  almost  entirely  given  way  to  an 
unpaid  board,  responsible  for  the  policies  of  the  department  but  engaging 
a  staff  to  carry  out  the  program,  or  a  complete  elimination  of  the  board, 
with  instead,  a  director  of  the  department  appointed  by  the  mayor  or 
city  manager.  There  is  evidence  of  increased  activity  in  the  program  of 
the  social  welfare  departments.  In  1900  twelve  classes  of  activities  were 
reported,  in  the  aggregate,  by  officials  of  the  departments  or  boards 
carrying  on  what  we  may  now  consider  welfare  work.  By  1928  over  twice 
as  many  are  mentioned.  The  assumption  of  the  care  of  the  outdoor  poor 
by  the  municipal  departments  of  social  welfare  seems  to  be  making  less 
headway  than  one  would  gather  from  statements  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  city  responsibility  for  outdoor  relief.  Of  122  city  manager  cities  replying 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  City  Managers'  Association  only  ten 
reported  that  they  had  taken  over  any  social  welfare  activities  from 
private  agencies  between  1928  and  1930  and  four  of  these  include  such 
functions  as  are  part  of  the  health  program.51 

There  is  increased  emphasis  on  the  training  required  for  appointment 
to  the  staffs  of  the  public  welfare  departments,  together  with  more  atten- 
tion to  case  work  principles,  the  separation  of  offices  and  opportunity  for 
privacy.52  The  relief  per  family  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  almshouse  population  for  the  last  decade 
seems  to  have  been  increasing.  These  changes  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  movement  toward  amalgamation  of  almshouses,  or, 

60  See  "Organization  of  Municipal   Charities  and  Corrections"   by  L.   A.  Halbert, 
Proceedings,  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1916,  pp.  387-395.  Note 
earlier  terminology  of  a  report  of  public  welfare  activities  of  123  cities  in  1916. 

61  For  details  and  tabular  classifications,  see  Trends  in  Municipal  Administration  of 
Public  Welfare  by  Mary  Phlegar  Smith,  typewritten  report  on  file  with  other  Trends 
materials  in  Library  of  Congress.  See  also  "Relief  in  Nineteen  Cities"  by  R.  Clapp,  The 
Survey,  November  15,  1926,  vol.  LVII,  pp.  209-211.  For  complex  conditions  involved  in  city- 
county  relationships,  see  Financial  Statistics  for  Cities,  sup.  cit.,  1927. 

62  See  New  York  (State)  Legislature,  Report  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Classi- 
fication of  Positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  1932,  Document  55.  Fred  S.  Hall  has  had  a 
classification  of  positions  made  showing  351  in  social  work  or  related  fields  as  compared  to 
1,439  others. 
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possibly,  toward  the  boarding  of  county  paupers  at  city  institutions. 
Other  explanations  advanced  are  the  displacement  of  older  men  in  indus- 
try; the  increasing  ratio  of  older  people  who  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment; the  changing  housing  conditions  accompanying  urbanization,  with 
small  apartments  and  limited  living  space  thus  crowding  out  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family;  and  the  increase  in  chronic  diseases. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  there  is  an  increased  specialization  in  the  treat- 
ment of  and  segregation  of  the  tuberculous,  the  insane  and  chil- 
dren in  municipal  institutions  or  institutions  operated  by  municipal 
departments  of  public  welfare.63  The  number  of  patients  cared  for  in 
municipal  institutions  and  at  private  hospitals  at  municipal  expense 
increased  rapidly  through  the  period,  but  the  percent  of  increase  of  those 
at  municipal  institutions  was  far  greater  than  the  increase  of  city  patients 
at  private  hospitals.64 

There  is  evidence  of  a  scattering  of  the  work  of  the  municipality 
between  the  agencies  of  the  county  and  of  the  state,  as  is  shown  in  the 
affiliation  of  city  almshouses  with  county  almshouses,  the  administration 
of  mothers'  aid  funds  and  employment  bureaus.  There  is  a  distinct  move- 
ment toward  the  establishment  of  city-county  units  for  the  administration 
of  public  welfare.55 

The  municipal  public  welfare  departments  are  yielding  numbers  of 
their  activities  to  various  other  city  departments  such  as  hospitals  to  the 
health  departments  and  non-support  cases  to  the  domestic  relations 
courts.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  department  frequently  remains  the 
investigational  agency  and  makes  preliminary  investigation  for  admission 
to  the  various  city  institutions  regardless  of  the  board  under  which  they 
are  operating — investigations  of  the  wives  suing  for  non-support,  of  the 
children  seeking  permits  to  enter  employment,  and  the  like.  Thus  their 
duties  as  investigational  agencies  are  increasing  and  the  administrative 
functions  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  be  passing  over  into  the  hands  of  other 
city  departments. 

Since  about  1915  a  number  of  new  activities  have  sprung  up,  such  as 
medical  social  service,  employment  service,  legal  aid,  censorship,  main- 
tenance of  garden  plots,  establishment  of  nursery  homes,  and  the  like. 
These  do  not  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  activities  of  the  departments, 
however,  and  one  may  conclude  that  the  care  for  the  sick  and  the  poor  in 

"  See  Chap.  XXI. 

54  See  "Costs  of  Social  Service"  by  A.  A.  Phelps  and  S.  M.  Baker,  Social  Forces,  vol.  IX, 
pp.  63-71,  October,  1930.  Also  "The  Mounting  Bill  for  Relief"  by  Ralph  Hurlin,  The  Survey, 
vol.  LVII,  pp.  207-9,  November  15,  1926.  He  shows  the  increase  of  public  relief  to  be  214 
percent  and  of  private  143  percent. 

65  See  The  Government  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County,  edited  by  Lent  D.  Upson. 
See  also  Public  Aid  to  Mothers  with  Dependent  Children,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Publica- 
tion, no.  162. 
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their  homes  or  in  the  city  institutions  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work 
of  the  municipal  public  welfare  departments.  Employment  and  legal  aid 
are  on  the  increase,  the  former,  as  has  been  noted,  often  in  conjunction 
with  state  and  federal  cooperation.  Legal  aid  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  municipal  function.  Research  has  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  public 
welfare  program  of  the  cities.  Finally,  the  agencies  reporting  public 
welfare  activities  also  report  correctional  activities  in  only  a  small  number 
of  cities.  The  prisons  and  correctional  institutions  are  left  to  function 
under  boards  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  public  welfare 
divisions. 

VII.    FEDERAL    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

When  we  come  to  the  picture  of  public  welfare  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment there  are  certain  differences  in  classification  which  do  not  conform 
to  those  in  state,  county  and  city.  Few  if  any  trends  are  in  evidence.  In 
general,  the  same  definitive  indexes  can  be  applied  to  federal  as  to  other 
public  welfare;  that  is,  these  services  are  directed  toward  some  form  of 
ameliorative  effort,  the  point  of  emphasis  is  that  of  deficiency  and  the 
service  implies  supplementary  effort  to  other  standard  services.  But  when 
it  comes  to  classification  and  organization  there  is  little  uniformity  either 
in  functions  or  in  trends.  The  federal  classifications  more  nearly  conform 
to  the  older  concepts  and  practice  and  reflect  more  of  the  confusion  of 
historical  incidence  and  political  expediency.56  Public  welfare  work  can  be 
classified  under  the  following  headings : 


Alaska  Relief  Funds. 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Navy  Department. 

Treasury  Department. 

War  Department. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 


Miscellaneous. 

These  divisions  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  more  than  one  hundred  units 
in  which  expenditures  for  social  welfare  are  classified.  The  same  general 
type  of  function  is  sometimes  performed  by  more  than  one  bureau  or 
subdivision.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  instance,  has  four  major 
divisions  relating  to  social  welfare  activities  or  other  free  social  services, 
to  wit,  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Territorial  Governments,  Bureau 
of  Beneficiaries  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  turn  has  fifteen  subdivisions  of  its  own.  And  although  the 
Department!  of  the  Interior  touches  health  welfare  service  in"  several 
places,  the  Public  Health  Service  functions  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  most  of  what  is  generally  termed  relief  is  apportioned  variously 

56  It  will  be  noted  in  subsequent  pages  dealing  with  the  costs  of  public  welfare  that  the 
statistical  data  are  classified  under  "charities." 
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in  other  places.  The  Children's  Bureau,  the  most  notable  of  the  federal 
public  welfare  agencies,  functions  under  the  Department  of  Labor, 
although  its  classification  as  social  welfare  is  not  easy  to  make  from 
the  viewpoint  of  functional  financial  accounting. 

Nor  is  the  general  trend  toward  centralization  at  the  expense  of  the 
states,  as  in  general  governmental  functions,  found  here.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  federal  public  welfare  costs  are  for  functions  pertaining  exclu- 
sively to  the  federal  government  or  outside  the  province  of  the  states. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  trend  toward  federal  services  for  states  when  certain 
units  were  added:  in  1912,  the  Children's  Bureau;  in  1917,  the  Employ- 
ment Service;  in  1920,  the  Woman's  Bureau  and  the  Apportionments  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  in  1921,  the  Apportionments  for  Infancy 
and  Maternity  Hygiene.  These,  however,  accounted  for  an  increase  of 
little  more  than  ten  percent;  and  in  1929  the  maternity  services,  which 
accounted  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  increase,  were  discontinued.57  Further- 
more, in  those  services  such  as  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  where 
the  public  welfare  standards  previously  described  apply,  the  sanctions  and 
control  are  vested  in  the  federal  government  without  the  interdependency 
of  states.  Moreover,  there  is  no  special  trend  toward  federal  sanction  or 
authority  over  state  activities. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  trend  toward  consolidating  the  federal  ser- 
vices in  public  welfare  during  the  early  1920's  when  two  bills  to  this  end 
were  introduced.  One  proposed  a  federal  Department  of  Education  and 
Relief  to  take  effect  in  1925  and  the  other  a  Department  of  Education  and 
Welfare  to  take  effect  in  1924. 68  These  and  other  efforts  to  coordinate 
public  welfare  services  at  the  national  capitol  were  beset  by  such  diffi- 
culties and  limitations  of  organization,  political  adaptation,  morale  and 
social  techniques  that  little  was  effected.  No  special  trend  toward  such 
consolidation  since  that  time  seems  measurable  except  as  an  incident  in 
the  general  policy  of  reorganizing  the  federal  bureaus  and  departments. 
No  special  trends  in  public  welfare  appear,  while  certain  discussions  and 
proposals  for  realignments  have  shown  that  specialists  as  well  as  officials 
find  it  as  hard  to  agree  as  they  ever  did.  Altogether  the  trend  appears  to 
be  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  federal  consolidation,  centralization 
and  participation  in  state  public  welfare.  The  agitation  for  federal  relief 
of  unemployment  is  a  special  emergency  case  discussed  as  a  special  trend 
in  section  IX.  The  general  picture  of  present  federal  services  and  of 
trends  in  costs  since  1903  will  be  presented  briefly  in  the  next  section  on 
expenditures. 

57  There  has  been,  however,  a  consistent  public  demand  for  the  reinstating  of  the  service 
and  for  definite  assignment  in  a  unified  plan  of  public  welfare. 

68  For  contents  of  the  bills  and  discussions  pro  and  con,  see  Chapter  XIII  of  State  Systems 
of  Public  Welfare  by  Howard  W.  Odum  and  D.  W.  Willard. 
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VIII.    COST    OF   PUBLIC    WELFARE59 

The  study  of  expenditures  for  public  welfare  enables  us  to  check 
conclusions  arrived  at  through  other  avenues  of  investigation  and  to 
compare  the  confusion  in  classification  and  functions  of  the  older  public 
welfare  systems  with  present  trends,  especially  in  state  systems;  fur- 
nishes an  index  of  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  which,  despite  considerable 
increase,  are  small  compared  to  the  total  costs  of  government;  and  gives 
us  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  service  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  foundations  and  practices  of  American  democracy.  The  main 
study  of  expenditures  covers  the  period  from  1903  to  1928  and  it  is 
supplemented  by  special  data  on  the  period  from  1929  to  1931. 

It  is  clear  that  the  total  cost  of  public  welfare  in  the  United  States  is 
not  a  sum  which  can  be  determined  definitely.  This  is  true  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  classifications  now  used  for  both  functions 
and  accounting  are  confused  and  largely  conform  to  old  categories  long 
in  use.  In  these  the  difference  between  social  welfare  and  other  activities 
of  government  is  essentially  one  of  degree  and  intent  rather  than  of 
kind.  Many  public  welfare  functions  shade  imperceptibly  into  functions 
that  are  not  primarily  social  welfare.  This  difficulty  of  delimiting 
the  field  for  measuring  costs  makes  it  impossible  to  derive  a  total 
cost.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  arrive  at  a  useful  estimate  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  main  body  of  such  expenditures.  This  is  all  that  the  present 
figures  purport  to  show  except  as  to  their  other  implications  already 
noted.60 

Although  public  welfare  costs  expanded  at  a  much  more  moderate 
rate  than  did  the  total  cost  of  all  governmental  activities  combined, 
nevertheless  they  grew  more  rapidly  during  the  twenty-five  years  under 
consideration  than  the  total  private  income  of  the  nation.  The  nation's 
bill  for  public  welfare  services  was  approximately  five  times  as  great  in 
1928  as  it  was  in  1903.  The  relative  burdensomeness  of  supporting  any 
given  group  of  governmental  activities  may  be  measured  roughly  by 
the  percentage  of  the  total  income  of  the  nation  which  the  activities  in 
question  absorb.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  increase  in 
the  relative  burdensomeness  of  public  welfare  functions  has  been  com- 
paratively slight.  In  1903  the  total  of  such  expenditures  of  all  units  of 
government  represented  1.3  percent  of  the  total  private  income  of  the 
nation.  The  corresponding  ratio  for  1928  was  1.5  percent.  Ordinary  public 
welfare  expenditures,  excluding  the  cost  of  caring  for  military  veterans, 

69  Basic  material  for  this  section  was  prepared  by  Clarence  Heer  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

60  For  tables  and  details,  see  Trends  in  Public  Welfare  Costs  by  Clarence  Heer,  on  file 
with  other  Trends  material  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Chapters  I-IV;  Tables  I-XXIII; 
Exhibits  I-VII,  A-B-C-D-E. 
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absorbed  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come of  1903,  and  this  ratio  had  not  increased  beyond  two-thirds  of  one 
percent  by  1928. 

Public  welfare  expenditures  were  responsible  for  nearly  17  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  government  in  1903  and  for  little  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  in  1928.  The  significance  of  this  decline  must  not  be 
misinterpreted.  It  was  due,  of  course,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  such 
welfare  services  expanded  less  rapidly  than  other  pre-existing  services, 
but  primarily  to  the  fact  that  post-war  budgets  were  enormously  swollen 
by  certain  new  and  costly  items  such  as  interest  and  amortization  charges 
on  the  war  debt,  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  network  of 
motor  highways  and  the  increased  expenditures  incident  to  the  support 
of  a  radically  altered  system  of  public  education.  It  is  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  public  welfare  activities  have  been  responsible  for  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  public  expenditure  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  two  decades.  The  total  cost  of  government  in 
the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  11  billion  dollars  between 

TABLE  4. — GROWTH  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMPARED  WITH 
GROWTH  OF  PRIVATE  INCOME  AND  TOTAL  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT,  1903-1928 

(Expenditures  and  income  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Item 

1903 

1913 

1918 

1923 

1928 

157 

198 

207 

762 

757 

106 

183 

250 

372 

535 

263 

380 

457 

1,135 

1,293 

20,500 

33,393 

56,658 

69,259 

84,119 

1,570 

2,919 

(') 

9,920 

12,609 

0  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1903,  1913,  1923,  1928. 

6  Compiled  from  the  following  reports:  Federal  welfare  expenditures,  same  as  footnote  o.  State 
welfare  expenditures,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  and  State  Revenues  and  Expenditures,  1913  and 
1903,  and  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1923  and  1928.  City  welfare  expenditures,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Bulletin  20,  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  over  25,000,  1902  and  1903,  and  Financial  Statistics  of 
Cities,  1912,  1923  and  1928.  County  welfare  expenditures,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxa- 
tion, 1902,  and  County  Revenues,  Expenditures  and  Public  Properties,  1913.  Figures  for  1923  and  1928  estimated 
on  basis  of  trend  of  county  welfare  expenditures  in  eleven  states  as  obtained  from  reports  of  various  state 
agencies.  Minor  civil  divisions,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1902.  Figures  for  sub- 
sequent years  estimated  on  basis  of  trend  of  welfare  expenditures  of  townships  and  smaller  cities  in  seven 
states  as  obtained  from  reports  of  various  state  agencies. 

'  King,  Willford  I.,  The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,  National  Bureau'of  Economic  Research, 
New  York,  1930,  p.  74  and  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1915,  p.  129. 

d  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  1929-1930,  New  York, 
1932,  p.  17. 

•  Cost  of  government  abnormally  high  due  to  the  war  and  total  for  this  year  has  no  significance. 

1903  and  1928.  Even  with  the  inclusion  of  the  considerable  expense 
incurred  on  behalf  of  war  veterans,  which  logically  does  not  fall  within 
our  definition,  public  welfare  activities  were  responsible  for  less  than  10 
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percent  of  this  increase.  Excluding  expenditures  for  veterans  only  four 
percent  of  the  11  billion  dollar  increase  is  chargeable  to  such  activities. 

In  order  to  analyze  intelligently  the  absolute  increase  in  public  welfare 
expenditures  between  1903  and  1925,  it  is  necessary  that  such  portions  of 
it  as  were  due  to  the  growth  of  population  and  to  changes  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  be  eliminated.  The  residual  increase  may  then  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  monetary  effect  of  such  factors  as  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  the  total  population  coming  within  the  purview  of 
public  welfare  agencies,  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  activity  and  the 
adoption  of  more  expensive  standards  of  service. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  role  of  population  growth  and  price  factors  in 
swelling  the  volume  of  costs,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  percentage 
increases  shown  per  capita  of  total  population  with  the  absolute  increase, 
which,  in  total  public  welfare  expenditures  between  1903  and  1928, 
amounted  to  392  percent.  The  increase  in  per  capita  expenditures  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  of  uniform  purchasing  power  (deflated  by  the  index  of 

TABLE  5. — GROWTH  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMPARED  WITH 
GROWTH  OF  PRIVATE  INCOME  AND  TOTAL  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT,  1903-1928° 


item 

1903 

1918 

1918 

1923 

1928 

Ratio  of  social  welfare  expenditures  to  national  income: 
Provision  for  veterans  

0.76 

0.59 

0.87 

1   10 

0  90 

Ordinary  social  welfare  expenditures*  

.52 

.55 

.44 

.54 

64 

1  28 

1   14 

81 

1  64 

1  54 

Ratio  of  social  welfare  expenditures  to  total  cost  of 
government: 

10.00 

6.78 

e 

7  43 

6  00 

Ordinary  social  welfare  expenditures*  

6.74 

6.25 

e 

3  63 

4  25 

16  74 

13  03 

e 

11  06 

10  25 

Ratio  to  totals  by  years 


«  See  notes  to  Table  4. 

'This  includes  "hospitals,"  "health  welfare,"  "charities,"  "corrections,"  "industrial  welfare,"  and  "mis- 
cellaneous" social  welfare  expenditures. 

e  Cost  of  government  abnormally  high  due  to  the  war  and  ratio  for  this  year  has  no  significance. 

the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York)  was  only  63  percent.  Ordinary 
public  welfare  expenditures,  61  excluding  payments  on  behalf  of  veterans, 
increased  in  absolute  amount  by  406  percent.  The  corresponding  increase 
in  per  capita  deflated  expenditures  was  68  percent. 

61  The  term  "ordinary"  public  welfare  expenditures  is  used  in  contrast  to  expenditures 
for  military  veterans.  Note  in  the  accompanying  tables  the  special  classification  used  in 
federal  reports  of  expenditures  for  states  and  cities. 
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Although  approximately  five-sixths  of  the  absolute  increase  in  public 
welfare  costs  during  the  period  under  review  may  be  characterized  as 
purely  nominal,  the  68  percent  increase  in  per  capita  deflated  costs  never- 
theless indicates  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  real  costs 
which  must  be  attributed  to  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  public 
welfare  services  rendered.  The  per  capita  private  income  of  the  country  in 
terms  of  1913  dollars  increased  by  only  36  percent  between  1903  and  1928. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  burden  of  supporting  public 
welfare  activities  has  been  growing  relatively  greater. 

Trends  by  Levels  of  Government. — The  division  of  the  burden  of 
public  welfare  costs  between  the  federal,  state  and  various  levels  of  local 
government  showed  remarkably  little  change  between  1903  and  1928.  The 
federal  government  bore  58  percent  of  the  total  public  welfare  costs  of  the 
country  in  1928.62  The  federal  share,  of  course,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  aid  to  veterans.  State  governments  bore  19  percent  of  the  total  burden. 
The  larger  cities  and  the  counties  bore  11  percent  each  while  minor  civil 
divisions  carried  about  one  percent  of  the  total  load.  This  distribution 
was  not  materially  different  from  the  one  which  prevailed  in  1903  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  growth  of  federal  aid  to  veterans  and  the 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  population  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
apportionment  of  ordinary  social  welfare  costs  was  subject  to  even  less 
change  during  the  period  under  review  than  the  apportionment  of  the 
total  costs,  including  aid  to  veterans.  The  share  of  the  state  governments, 
which  bear  the  heaviest  proportion  of  the  costs  of  ordinary  public  welfare 
activities,  rose  from  41  percent  of  the  total  in  1913  to  a  high  of  44  percent 
in  1923  and  then  dropped  back  to  41  percent  again  in  1928.  Cities  having  a 
population  of  30,000  or  more  were  responsible  for  27  percent  in  1913.  This 
proportion  dropped  to  23  percent  in  1923  and  then  rose  to  25  percent  by 
1928.  Counties  paid  24  percent  of  the  total  bill  in  1913  and  26  percent 
in  1928.  Aside  from  aid  to  veterans,  the  public  welfare  expenditures  of 

62  The  figures  relating  to  federal  welfare  expenditures  are  based  in  the  main  on  the 
Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the  United  States, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  State  welfare  expenditures  have  been 
obtained  from  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  its  companion  publication,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  has  been  the  source  of  the  data 
relating  to  cities  having  a  population  in  excess  of  30,000.  There  are  no  comprehensive 
statistics  on  the  welfare  expenditures  of  counties  and  of  minor  civil  divisions  for  any  years 
subsequent  to  1913.  The  figures  for  these  units  of  government,  as  given  in  the  table,  are 
purely  estimates  based  in  part  on  census  data  applicable  to  the  year  1913  and  in  part  on 
such  current  material  as  could  be  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  various  state  officials  and 
welfare  bodies.  It  is  believed  that  the  estimates  covering  the  total  welfare  expenditures  of 
counties  and  minor  civil  divisions  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
distribution  of  these  totals  among  specific  welfare  activities,  however,  has  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  rather  meager  samples.  The  figures  purporting  to  give  the  expenditures  of  counties 
and  minor  civil  divisions  for  specific  activities  should,  therefore,  not  be  taken  for  anything 
more  than  extremely  rough  guesses. 
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the  federal  government  are  inconsiderable.  Its  share  of  the  total  burden 
of  other  public  welfare  costs  fluctuated  between  five  and  six  percent 
throughout  the  period  under  review.63 

The  fact  that  the  inter-governmental  distribution  of  costs  has  not 
undergone  much  change  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
public  welfare  expenditures  of  the  various  divisions  of  government,  per 
capita  of  population,  have  all  increased  at  the  same  rate.  The  population 
of  cities  of  30,000  and  over  experienced  a  growth  of  some  49  percent 
between  1913  and  1928  as  compared  with  a  population  growth  of  only 
23  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  the  per  capita  public  welfare 
expenditures  of  cities  had  expanded  as  rapidly  as  the  per  capita  costs  of 
other  divisions  of  government,  the  cities'  proportion  of  the  total  public 
welfare  burden  would  have  increased  between  1913  and  1928.  Actually 
it  showed  a  slight  decline,  indicating  that  city  public  welfare  expenditures 
grew  less  rapidly  relative  to  the  growth  of  population  than  similar 
expenditures  of  other  branches  of  government. 

The  per  capita  public  welfare  expenditures  of  the  federal  government 
increased  by  167  percent  between  1913  and  1928,  which  was  a  higher 
percentage  of  gain  than  that  of  any  other  governmental  unit.  The  federal 
government,  however,  spent  only  9  cents  per  capita  on  social  welfare 
activities  in  1913  and,  even  in  1928,  spent  only  25  cents  per  capita. 
Counties  spent  an  average  of  50  cents  per  capita  on  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures in  1913.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  subsequent  years  are  merely 
estimates  based  on  data  covering  11  of  the  48  states.  These  data  indicate 
that  the  counties  rank  next  to  the  federal  government  with  respect  to  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  their  per  capita  public  welfare  costs.  State  govern- 
ments spent  78  cents  per  capita  on  such  services  in  1913  and  $1.85  per 
capita  in  1928,  which  represented  an  increase  in  135  percent.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  cities  of  30,000  or  over 
was  only  89  percent.  Expenditures  of  cities,  however,  were  already 
comparatively  high  in  1913,  averaging  around  $1.65  per  capita,  and  this 
percentage  increase  raised  the  average  expenditure  for  1928  to  $3.12  per 
capita.  The  per  capita  expenditures  of  cities,  moreover,  grew  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  division  of  government  during  the  five 
years  from  1923  to  1928. 

Federal  Public  Welfare  Expenditures. — In  1928  the  net  public  welfare 
expenditures  of  the  federal  government  reached  the  huge  total  of  $752,- 
000,000,  which  was  considerably  greater  than  the  aggregate  public  wel- 
fare spending  of  all  of  the  other  public  agencies  of  the  country  put 
together.  Practically  96  percent  of  this  sum,  however,  represented  ex- 

63  Data  computed  by  the  author  in  a  set  of  tables  on  "Estimated  Public  Welfare  Ex- 
penditures, Including  Aid  to  Veterans  by  Levels  of  Government,  1903-1928";  complete 
figures  will  be  supplied  on  application. 
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penditures  incurred  on  behalf  of  former  soldiers  and  sailors.64  Excluding 
aid  to  veterans,  the  federal  government  spent  only  about  $30,000,000 
on  public  welfare  functions  in  1928,  a  sum  which  represented  less  than 
six  percent  of  the  comparable  spendings  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  public  welfare  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  other  than 
for  veterans  may  be  divided  into  two  main  categories:  (1)  expenditures 
which  are  entirely  outside  of  the  sphere  of  individual  state  action;  and 
(2)  expenditures  in  more  general  fields  which  are  within  the  sphere  of 
action  reserved  to  the  states.  The  former  includes  nearly  90  percent  of  all 
such  expenditures  of  the  federal  government  for  purposes  other  than  the 
relief  of  veterans. 

TABLE  6. — RELATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  SOCIAL  WELFARE  EXPENDITURES  OF  FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT,  1903-1928° 


item 

1903 

1913 

1918 

1923 

1928 

Provisions  for  military  veterans  

94  9 

95.1 

92.6 

97.8 

96.0 

Ordinary  social  welfare  activities  

5  1 

4.9 

7.4 

2.7 

4.0 

Grand  total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Analysis  of  ordinary  social  welfare  activities: 
Indian  wards  

79  8 

80  2 

55  5 

46.3 

38.  S 

Correctional  institutions  

16.6 

11.6 

11.4 

16.3 

21.6 

Relief  and  hospitalization  of  seamen  

2.0 

3.9 

4.3 

19.9 

16.4 

20  1 

2  5 

9  7 

Industrial  welfare  — 
Vocational  rehabilitation 

2  9 

2  3 

Mine  rescue  work  

.6 

.4 

1.1 

Administration  longshoremen's  compensation  act  

.8 

Employment  service  

1.2 

1.1 

.6 

4 

3 

1  8 

4  8 

5  1 

Conservation  of  child  life  

=== 

.2 

2.0 

4.4 

4.3 

6 

2  7 

2  4 

3  2 

2  7 

1 

1 

1  5 

1  5 

Unclassified 

1  0 

1  3 

2  4 

9 

4 

Net  total,  ordinary  social  welfare  activities  

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

Percent  distribution  by  years 


0  U.    S.    Treasury    Department,    Combined    Statement   of  the   Receipts   and   Expenditures,    Balances,    etc. 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended,  June  30,  1903,  1913,  1923  and  1928. 

Of  those  functions  of  the  federal  government  which  are  peculiarly 
its  own,  the  most  difficult  and  costly  relates  to  the  task  of  adjusting  the 
Indian  wards  of  the  nation  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  white 
civilization.  The  United  States  government  spent  nearly  $11,500,000  for 


64  For  additional  data  on  expenditures  for  veterans,  see  Chap.  XXV. 
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this  purpose  in  1928,  which  represented  over  28  percent  of  all  its  expendi- 
tures for  ordinary  public  welfare  purposes.  About  half  of  this  sum  was 
spent  for  education.  Conservation  of  health  and  industrial  assistance 
accounted  for  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,600,000.  The  bulk  of 
the  remaining  expenditures  went  for  the  general  support  and  assistance 
of  Indian  tribes.  Thus  these  expenditures,  like  those  for  veterans,  may 
not  ultimately  be  classified  as  technical  social  welfare  activities,  although 
they  are  ameliorative  and  at  present  are  an  essential  supplement  to  the 
other  United  States  institutional  programs.65  The  aboriginal  population 
of  Alaska  presents  another  similar  problem  of  social  adjustment,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  devolves  exclusively  upon  the  federal  government.  The 
cost  of  this  service  was  about  $806,000  in  1928. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  correctional  institutions  for  the  custody  of 
those  who  violate  federal  laws  is  naturally  an  item  of  expense  which 
must  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  federal  government.  The  total  penal 
and  correctional  expenditures  of  the  national  government,  including 
current  maintenance  costs  and  capital  outlays  for  federal  penitentiaries 
and  reformatories,  the  cost  of  probation  work  and  payments  for  the 
support  of  federal  prisoners  in  state  and  local  institutions  amounted  to 
$6,450,000  in  1928  and  accounted  for  16  percent  of  the  total  federal 
budget  for  ordinary  public  welfare  purposes. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  expenditures  of  the  federal  government 
are  directly  connected  with  its  control  over  foreign  commerce.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  their  occupation  merchant  seamen  are  to  a  large  extent 
deprived  of  the  protection  and  benefits  of  state  and  local  welfare  provi- 
sions and  require  supplementary  resources.  The  national  government 
recognized  its  obligation  toward  this  class  of  citizens  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  when  it  established  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  In  1928  the  federal  Public  Health  Service  operated  marine 
hospital  and  relief  stations  in  150  ports  of  the  United  States,  Alaska  and 
the  insular  possessions.  Hospital  and  out-patient  treatment  was  furnished 
to  more  than  120,000  American  merchant  seamen  at  an  approximate 
net  cost  to  the  government  of  $4,900,000. 

Longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  constitute  another  class  of  em- 
ployees whose  welfare  cannot  be  adequately  protected  under  state  laws. 
State  workmen's  compensation  acts,  for  instance,  do  not  apply  to  employ- 
ees engaged  in  work  which  is  in  whole  or  in  part  in  maritime  jurisdiction. 
To  supplement  this  deficiency  the  federal  longshoremen's  and  harbor 
workers'  compensation  act  was  passed  in  1927.  The  cost  of  administering 
this  act  in  1928  was  approximately  $235,000. 

66  Under  other  divisions  these  would  not  be  classified  at  all  as  public  welfare,  but  as 
public  education.  It  is  one  of  the  several  illustrations  of  the  lack  of  definitive  public  welfare 
data. 
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The  right  to  regulate  the  admission  of  aliens  into  the  United  States 
has  been  vested  with  the  federal  government.  To  the  extent  that  the 
purpose  of  immigrant  regulation  is  to  protect  American  standards^of 
health,  social  conduct  and  economic  well  being,  it  is  regarded  as  a  welfare 
function,  although,  like  many  other  federal  social  welfare  services  it 
lacks  definite  functional  allocation.  The  federal  government's  net  expendi- 
ture for  immigrant  regulation  in  1928,  after  the  deduction  of  collections 
under  the  immigrant  head  tax  and  other  receipts,  was  approximately 
$2,913,000. 

The  social  welfare  functions  enumerated  above,  all  of  which  apply 
to  fields  which  are  closed  to  state  action,  accounted  for  $26,000,000  of 
the  $30,000,000  spent  by  the  federal  government  for  ordinary  welfare 
purposes  in  1928.66  The  remaining  $4,000,000,  although  relating  to  func- 
tions within  the  province  of  individual  states,  was  nevertheless  of  a 
somewhat  special  character.  Part  of  it  consisted  of  apportionments  or 
grants  in  aid  to  encourage  and  develop  certain  state  and  local  social 
welfare  activities.  Practically  all  of  the  rest  of  it  represented  the  cost  of 
supplying  various  facilities  and  services  which  conferred  a  nationwide 
benefit  and  which  could  not  have  been  furnished  by  the  individual  states 
except  at  a  prohibitive  cost,  with  an  uneconomic  duplication  of  facilities 
and  effort. 

In  1928  the  federal  government  apportioned  a  total  of  $1,585,000 
to  the  states  for  two  specific  social  welfare  purposes.  Under  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity 
and  infancy,  approximately  $972,000  was  distributed  to  states  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  act.67  Under  the  Fess-Kenyon  Act  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise 

66  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  federal  government  in  the  general 
field  of  service  to  the  disadvantaged  groups  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  state 
governments.  In  the  states  the  organization  of  public  welfare,  formerly  generally  charac- 
terized as  charities  and  corrections,  is  directly  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  which  was 
copied  from  the  English  Act  of  1601  and'in  most  states  still  carries  archaic  features  of  an 
earlier  social  order.  The  development  in  the  states  has  been  confused  by  the  great  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  services,  the  efficiency  of  which  might  be  estimated  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  from  services  the  successful  performance  of  which  would  have  to  be  judged  by 
the  experience  of  the  persons  under  care.  This  confusion  has  led  to  marked  differences  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  form  which  the  state  organization  for  welfare  should  take. 
With  reference  to  the  federal  government,  however,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  It  is 
true  that  the  federal  government  performs  services  analogous  to  those  performed  by  the 
state  for  groups  of  persons  like  the  Indians  and  juvenile  offenders  against  federal  laws.  It 
has  been  prevented,  largely  by  the  idea  expressed  in  President  Pierce's  veto  of  Dorothea 
Dix's  bill  for  the  insane,  from  undertaking  other  services  in  this  field  or  cooperating  with 
the  states  in  any  other  way  than  through  grants  in  aid  or  through  research.  Such  develop- 
ment as  has  taken  place,  too,  has  occurred  during  the  period  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  and  has,  therefore,  been  greatly  affected  by  the  modern  principles  of  public  social 
work. 

67  For  a  discussion  of  the  federal  program  of  maternity  and  infancy  care,  see  Chap.  XXI. 
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and  their  return  to  civil  employment,  a  total  of  $613,000  was  distributed 
among  cooperating  states.  Both  of  the  above  measures  provided  for  the 
matching  of  federal  funds  by  the  participating  states.  The  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  expired  by  limitation  in  1929. 

In  addition  to  apportionments  to  the  various  states,  the  federal 
government  made  small  grants  to  certain  private  agencies  carrying  on 
activities  of  national  importance.  The  largest  of  these  was  a  donation 
of  $113,000  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  received  a  grant  of  $10,000.  The 
National  Leper  Home  at  Carville,  Louisiana,  represents  the  outstanding 
example  of  a  federal  service  which  could  not  be  supplied  economically 
on  the  basis  of  individual  state  action.  The  total  expenditures  of  the 
federal  government  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  lepers  and  for  leprosy 
investigations  amounted  to  approximately  $435,000  in  1928.68 

Federal  public  welfare  expenditures  for  purposes  other  than  the 
assistance  of  veterans  practically  quadrupled  between  1903  and  1928, 
increasing  from  $8,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000  at  its  close.  Of  the  total  increase  of  $22,000,000,  nearly 
86  percent  was  attributable  to  the  group  of  social  welfare  functions  which 
belong  to  the  exclusive  province  of  the  federal  government,  that  is,  such 
functions  as  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  wards  of  the 
nation,  the  maintenance  of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  federal 
offenders,  the  hospitalization  of  American  merchant  seamen  and  the 
control  of  immigration.  Only  about  $3,000,000,  or  14  percent  of  the  total 
increase,  was  ascribable  to  functions  within  the  sphere  of  state  action. 

State  Public  Welfare  Expenditures. — The  earliest  year  for  which 
a  detailed  analysis  of  state  public  welfare  expenditures  is  available  is 
1915.  A  comparison  of  gross  expenditures  for  current  operation  and 
maintenance  as  between  1915  and  1928  reveals  the  following  trends  with 
regard  to  the  relative  financial  importance  of  specified  social  welfare 
functions:  The  bulk  of  the  state's  public  welfare  dollar  continues  to  be 
expended  on  the  traditional  welfare  activities  summed  up  under  "chari- 
ties, hospitals  and  corrections."69  In  1915,  87  cents  of  the  state's  gross 
public  welfare  dollar  was  spent  on  the  activities  coming  under  this  head 
as  opposed  to  86  cents  in  1928.  Within  this  group  there  have  been  some 
slight  shifts  of  emphasis.  "Charities"  accounted  for  8.8  percent  in  1915 
and  for  11.6  percent  in  1928.  The  relative  financial  importance  of  "cor- 

68  Practically  all  of  the  remaining  social  welfare  expenditures  of  the  federal  government 
represent  the  cost  of  conducting  inquiries,  making  scientific  investigations  and  collecting 
and  disseminating  information. 

69  The  use  of  the  older  terminology  is  necessary  in  statistics  of  financial  expenditures. 
See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  the  States  and  Financial  Statistics  of 
Cities,  1928.  The  principal  activities  summed  up  under  the  head  of  "charities"  comprise 
poor  relief,  care  of  children  and  care  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  mute. 
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TABLE  7. — RELATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROSS  STATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  SPECIFIED  SOCIAL  WELFARE  FUNCTIONS,  1915-1928° 


Function 

Percent  distribution  by  years 

1915 

1918 

1923 

1928 

Supervision  

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

Charities: 
Poor  relief  — 
Outdoor  poor  relief  

0.3 
0.5 
0.2 

0.4 
0.1 
0.1 

0.4 
0.05 
0.05 

0.9 
0.1 
0.2 

Poor  in  state  institutions  

Poor  in  all  other  institutions  

Total  poor  relief  

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

1.2 

Care  of  children  — 

0.2 
1.7 
1.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.9 
1.5 
0.4 

0.5 
1.2 
1.9 
0.9 

1.0 
0.9 
2.3 
1.1 

Children  in  state  institutions 

Children  in  all  other  institutions  

Mothers'  aid  

Total  care  of  children  

3.1 

3.0 

4.5 

5.3 

Care  of  blind,  deaf  and  mute  — 

3.5 
1.2 

3.1 
1.2 

3.3 
1.2 

3.4 
1.7 

Blind,  deaf  and  mute  in  all  other  institutions  

4.7 

4.3 

4.5 

5.1 

Total  charities  

8.8 

7.9 

9.5 

11.6 

Hospitals: 
General  — 
State 

1.4 

2.6 

1.8 

2.2 

3.3 
1.6 

5.2 
1.8 

All  other  

Total  general 

4.0 

4.0 

4.9 

6.5 

For  insane  — 
State                   

35.7 
1.8 

33.5 
1.5 

26. 
1. 

31.7 
1.4 

All  other  

Total  for  insane  

37.5 

35.0 

28. 

33.1 

For  feeble  minded,  total  

4.1 

4.2 
1.5 

5.1 
4.0 
1.4 

4. 
4. 
1. 

6.2 
4.9 
1.2 

Total  hospitals  

51.8 

49.5 

43.8 

51.9 

Corrections: 

19.7 
6.2 
0.2 

23.1 
5.9 
0.2 

18.5 
5.7 
0.3 

15.9 
5.7 
0.3 

Institutions  for  minors  

Pardon  and  parole  officers  

Total  corrections  

26.1 

29.2 

24.5 

21.9 

Total  charities,  hospitals  and  corrections  

87.0 

87.2 

78.4 

86.2 

Relief  to  sailors  and  soldiers: 
In  state  institutions  

4.4 

8.3 

3.6 

7.4 

2.6 
17.0 

2.6 
8.7 

Other  relief  soldiers  

Total  relief  to  soldiers  and  sailors  

12.7 

11.0 

19.6 

11.3 

Miscellaneous  social  welfare: 

0.5 
0.2 
1.2 
0.1 

0.6 
0.3 
1.5 
0.1 

0.1 

0.3 
1.4 
0.1 

Industrial  insurance  administration  

Immigration  

0.2 

Total  miscellaneous  

0.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States  (annual).  Figures  used  are  gross  expenditures 
for  current  operation  and  maintenance  and  hence  differ  from  figures  for  net  expenditures  including  capital 
outlays 
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rections"  has  diminished.  In  1915  "corrections"  absorbed  26.1  percent 
of  the  total  welfare  dollar,  whereas  in  1928  it  absorbed  only  21.9  percent. 

The  relative  importance  of  expenditures  for  poor  relief  had  not  changed 
appreciably  between  1915  and  1928.  There  had  been  a  considerable 
change,  however,  as  regards  the  character  of  poor  relief  expenditure. 
The  relative  importance  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  increasing,  while  the 
importance  of  institutional  relief  has  declined,  although  the  institutional 
population  has  increased  greatly.70 

In  1915,  only  3  percent  of  the  state's  public  welfare  dollar  was  spent  on 
child  welfare.  In  1928,  5.3  percent  was  spent  for  this  purpose.  The  particu- 
lar items  mainly  responsible  for  this  increase  were  mothers'  aid,  which 
increased  from  0.1  per  cent  to  1.1  percent  of  the  total,  and  conservation  of 
child  health,  which  increased  from  0.2  to  1.0  percent  of  the  total.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  care  of  children  in  state  institutions  dropped  from  1.7  percent 
of  the  total  in  1915  to  0.9  percent  in  1928.  Payments  by  states  for  the 
benefit  of  children  in  other  than  state  institutions,  however,  increased 
from  1.1  percent  of  the  total  in  1915  to  2.3  percent  in  1928. 

Although  hospitals  were  responsible  for  practically  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  total  cost  in  1928  as  in  1915,  there  was  some  change  in  the 
relative  importance  of  expenditures  for  specific  types  of  institutions.71 
Thus  expenditures  for  hospitals  for  the  insane  decreased  from  37.5  percent 
of  the  total  of  all  state  public  welfare  expenditures  in  1915  to  33.1  percent 
of  the  total  in  1928.  Institutions  for  the  feeble  minded,  which  were 
responsible  for  4.1  percent  of  all  welfare  costs  in  1915,  were  responsible 
for  6.2  percent  in  1928.  State  operated  general  hospitals  took  less  than 
1.5  cents  of  the  state  social  welfare  dollar  in  1915.  In  1928,  5.2  cents  of 
each  welfare  dollar  was  expended  for  this  purpose. 

The  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  expenditures  for  state 
correctional  institutions  was  greater  as  regards  institutions  for  adults 
than  for  minors,  the  former  declining  from  19.7  percent  to  15.9  percent 
and  the  latter  from  6.2  percent  in  1915  to  5.7  percent  of  the  total  in  1928. 
The  relative  importance  of  expenditures  for  pardon  and  parole  boards 
increased  slightly. 

A  functional  analysis  of  the  trend1  of  state  welfare  costs  per  capita 
of  total  population  shows  that  the  aggregate  of  all  state  public  welfare 
expenditures,  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  total  population,  increased  by 
95  percent  between  1915  and  1928.  Inasmuch  as  the  index  of  the  general 
price  level,  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  (used  for 
this  analysis),  registered  a  rise  of  73  percent  during  this  period,  it  is 

70  This  has  recently  changed  greatly  as  is  pointed  out  later  in  section  IX.  An  emergency 
situation  may  develop  into  a  trend.  Statistics  from  two  more  five  year  periods,  1928-1933 
and  1933-1938,  will  be  illuminating. 

'i  See  Chaps.  XXV  and  XXI. 
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evident  that  the  real  increase  in  the  per  capita  public  welfare  costs  of 
state  governments  was  comparatively  slight.  Of  the  three  major  func- 
tions, "charities,"  "hospitals"  and  "corrections,"  charities  experi- 
enced the  most  rapid  rate  of  expansion,  per  capita  expenditures  for  this 
function  being  157  percent  greater  in  1928  than  in  1915.  Per  capita 
expenditures  for  hospitals  increased  by  97  percent,  while  per  capita 
correctional  expenditures  showed  a  growth  of  only  64  percent,  which  was 
less  than  the  percentage  rise  in  the  general  price  level. 

TABLE    8. — TREND   OF   PER   CAPITA   DEFLATED   STATE   EXPENDITURES   FOR   SPECIFIED 
WELFARE  FUNCTIONS,  1915-1928° 


1915 

1918 

1923 

1928 

100 

126 

177 

193 

100 

89 

156 

189 

Charities,  total              

100 

114 

211 

257 

Poor  relief,  total.  .  .           

100 

67 

92 

208 

Outdoor  poor  relief  

100 

125 

225 

500 

Poor  in  state  institutions     

100 

S3 

17 

17 

Poor  in  all  other  institutions  

100 

50 

50 

200 

100 

124 

291 

342 

100 

150 

550 

1  000 

100 

72 

139 

106 

Children  in  all  other  institutions  .   .           

100 

158 

342 

417 

Mothers'  aid  

100 

600 

1,900 

2,400  ! 

Care  of  blind,  deaf  and  mute,  total  

100 

118 

188 

214 

Blind,  deaf  and  mute  in  all  state  institutions  

100 

113 

187 

189 

100 

181 

192 

285 

Hospitals  total 

100 

122 

167 

197 

General  total 

100 

127 

239 

314 

State        .                   .                                       

100 

156 

444 

688 

All  other            

100 

111 

121 

100 

For  insane,  total  

100 

118 

148 

172 

State  

100 

118 

148 

173 

All  other  

100 

100 

145 

150 

100 

156 

222 

291 

100 

122 

191 

226 

100 

119 

250 

169 

100 

141 

184 

164 

Institutions  for  adults  

100 

148 

185 

158 

100 

119 

178 

177 

100 

100 

300 

300 

100 

109 

303 

173 

100 

102 

107 

115 

100 

113 

401 

203 

100 

833 

1,467 

1,833 

Grand  total  

100 

126 

196 

195 

Index  numbers  (1915  =  100) 


«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States.  Figures  used  are  gross  expenditures  for  current 
operation  and  maintenance  and  hence  differ  from  the  figures  representing  net  expenditures  including  capital 
outlays. 

6  Includes  vocational  rehabilitation,  free  employment  agencies,  industrial  insurance  administration,  and 
immigration. 
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Municipal  Public  Welfare  Expenditures. — Fairly  detailed  analysis 
of  the  public  welfare  expenditures  of  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000 
or  over  are  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  beginning  with  the 
year  1903.  A  comparison  of  the  gross  current  expenditures  of  1903  and 
1928  reveals  the  following  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  various 
types  of  welfare  expenditures  during  the  last  twenty-five  years:  of  the 
three  major  functions,  "charities,"  "hospitals"  and  "corrections,"  both 
charities  and  corrections  have  declined  in  relative  financial  importance 
while  the  importance  of  hospitals  has  increased;  hospitals  absorbed  36.7 
percent  of  the  city  public  welfare  dollar  in  1903  and  46.9  percent  in  1928; 
charities  took  41.3  percent  in  1903  and  only  38.1  percent  in  1928; 
corrections  declined  from  14  percent  in  1903  to  11.6  percent  in  1928. 

The  earliest  year  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  used  a  classifica- 
tion of  city  expenditures  comparable  to  the  one  now  in  effect  was  1912. 
The  trend  of  per  capita  municipal  public  welfare  expenditures  may, 
therefore,  be  conveniently  treated  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the 
1928  expenditures  for  specified  purposes  with  the  corresponding  expendi- 
tures for  1912.  The  total  expenditures  per  capita  for  all  public  welfare 
purposes  increased  by  179  percent  as  between  those  two  periods.  This 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  percentage  rise  in  the  general  price 
level.  Of  the  three  major  public  welfare  functions,  hospitals  showed 
the  most  rapid  expansion  of  per  capita  costs,  the  increase  between  1912 
and  1928  amounting  to  222  percent.  Charities  come  next  with  an 
increase  of  187  percent  and  corrections  trailed  in  the  rear  with  an 
increase  of  only  91  percent.72 

Public  Welfare  Costs  Compared  with  Private. — The  volume  and 
trend  of  public  welfare  expenditures  must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  volume  and  trend  of  private  contributions  in  order  to  be  inter- 
preted adequately.  Since  this  comparison  was  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  present  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  only 
the  barest  summaries  of  what  appear  to  be  the  chief  trends.73 

1.  The   public   treasury   constituted   a   more   important   source   of 
support  for  technical  social  welfare  activities  in  the  United  States  in 
1928  than  did  private  gifts  and  contributions. 

2.  During  the  last  half  dozen  years  at  least,  and  probably  for  a  longer 
period,  public  welfare  expenditures  have  been  growing  more  rapidly  than 
private  social  welfare  expenditures. 

72  For  additional  expenditure  figures,  see  Chap.  XXV. 

73  See  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  60-102,  in  Heer,  op.  cit.  For  sources  see  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income  for  1928;  The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,  sup. 
cit.;   U.    S.    Bureau   of  Labor  Statistics,   Cost  of  Living  in  the   United  States,   Bulletin 
no.  357;  Corporation  Contributions  to  Organized  Community  Welfare  Services  by  Pierce 
Williams  and  Frederick  E.   Croxton;    The  Index,  January   1930;   Registration  of  Social 
Statistics,  1928,  by  Helen  R.  Jeter  and  A.  W.  McMillan;  Trends  in  Philanthropy,  1928,  by 
W.  I.  King. 
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3.  Although  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  higher  income  groups  between  1922  and  1928,  the  average  per- 
centage of  income  contributed  to  social  welfare  by  members  of  these 
groups  suffered  a  distinct  decline  between  the  earlier  and  later  years 
of  the  period. 

4.  An  increasing  proportion  of  the  social  welfare  costs  of  the  country 
is  being  financed  through  institutional  earnings,  but  this  development 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  medical  services  which 
have  always  derived  a  large  part  of  their  support  from  this  source. 

5.  Subsidies  and  other  payments  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
support  of  private  charitable  organizations  represent  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  total  social  welfare  costs  of  governmental  bodies  than  was  the  case 
before  1913.  Although  the  absolute  amount  of  such  subsidies  has  in- 
creased, their  relative  importance  has  declined  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  functions  and  techniques  which  are  administered  directly 
by  public  agencies. 

IX.   MORE   RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS   IN   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Since  1928,  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  year  period  chosen  to  measure 
normal  trends  in  the  costs  of  public  welfare,  the  business  depression, 
world  wide  in  its  scope,  has  deprived  millions  of  workers  of  their  jobs 
and  brought  about  conditions  of  acute  distress,  especially  in  urban  and 
industrial  centers.  Coincident  ally  a  large  portion  of  the  country's  farm- 
ing population  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  of  minimum  income  and 
often  to  destitution  by  the  collapse  of  agricultural  prices  and  in  some 
regions  by  prolonged  drought.  The  consequences  of  this  abnormal  situa- 
tion clearly  make  these  years  a  subject  for  special  report  rather  than 
for  incorporation  into  the  decade  by  decade  trends  since  1900.  Sufficient 
data  giving  evidence  of  the  situation  in  the  last  few  years  are  available 
to  indicate  possible  developments  which  may  be  projected  into  the 
future. 

There  has  been  increased  emphasis  upon  public  relief  both  in  actual 
expenditure  and  in  its  study  and  administration.  An  example  may  be 
cited  in  Massachusetts,  which  reported  relief  expenditures  increasing 
from  $7,600,000  in  1930  to  $14,700,000  in  1931.74  Another  example  is 
found  in  the  expenditures  reported  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for 
81  cities  in  which  the  increase  was  shown  to  be  nearly  300  percent  from 
1920  to  1931.75 

74  See  p.  43  of  the  report  of  the  Pathfinding  Committee,  op.  dt.,  for  an  account  of  the 
expenditures  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

76  See  figures  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  statistics  of  outdoor  relief  in  Relief 
Bulletins,  Statistical  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  continued  from  January, 
1932  as  Monthly  Relief  Bulletin  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  These  show  a  similar  in- 
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Along  with  the  growth  of  relief  for  old  age  and  unemployment  there 
has  been  an  increasing  movement  toward  social  insurance.  This  movement 
has  gained  momentum  from  the  elementary  beginning  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation in  1911  and  now  extends  into  forty-four  states  with  a  seeming 
further  trend  toward  old  age  insurance,  health  insurance  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance.76  The  tendency  is  to  consider  social  insurance  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  social  planning.  This  involves  the  careful  study  of  marginal 
points  between  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  government  and  private 
groups. 

An  accelerated  demand  for  relief  and  social  insurance  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  problems  of  public  welfare  and  of 
social  planning  in  their  relation  to  government  and  democracy.  A  number 
of  studies  are  of  special  significance.  Among  the  most  important  are  the 
White  House  and  President's  conferences  and  committee  reports.  Other 
studies  include  those  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,77 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,78  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Welfare  Officials79  and  the  Children's  Bureau.80 

Attention  has  been  specially  directed  toward  the  ratio  of  public  to 
private  costs  and  to  the  desirability  of  federal  aid.  Agitation  and  dis- 
cussion of  federal  aid  have  come  from  several  sources:  leaders  in  social 
work;  the  Commission  on  Unemployment  and  several  chapters  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  public  welfare  officials,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  state  commissioners;  students  of  public  administra- 
tion; and  national  legislators,  especially  Senators  Costigan  and  LaFollette 
who  advocated  relevant  bills  in  Congress. 

Cross  currents  and  counter  trends  appear  in  the  conflict  between 
economic  emphasis  and  professional  values,  in  which  charity  relief  may 
be  considered  more  important  than  the  social  need.81  A  similar  conflict 
has  developed  between  the  emphasis  upon  technical  administrative  func- 

crease  in  expenditures  from  private  sources  for  relief,  the  ratio  of  public  to  private  remaining 
about  the  same,  namely,  nearly  three  to  one.  C.  C.  Carstens  estimates  that  72  percent  of 
dependent  children  are  being  taken  care  of  at  public  expense. 

76  See  five  social  insurance  monographs  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
giving  summaries  on  Unemployment  Insurance,  Old  Age  Dependency,  Health  Insurance, 
Social  Insurance  Legislation,  and  the  Administration  of  Social  Insurance  Legislation, 
January    1931,    May  1931,  June  1931,  January  1932,  and  February  1932.  For  a  list  of 
states  and  dates  of  adoption,  see  Chap.  XVI.  The  Wisconsin  law  throws  the  burden  of 
unemployment  insurance  upon  the  employer.  See  Social  Insurance  by  Percy  Cohen,  1932. 

77  See  Governmental  Relief:  The  Report  of  a  Pathfinding  Study,  sup.  cit.;  see  also  "The 
State  Plan  of  Governor  Phillip  F.  LaFollette"  in  America  Faces  the  Future,  Boston,  1932, 
Chap.  XI,  by  Charles  A.  Beard. 

78  See  Monthly  Bulletins  and  special  report  of  Ralph  Hurlin,  op.  cit. 

79  Special  study  of  public  welfare  organization  in  cities  in  process. 

80  See  Relief  Expenditures  by  Governmental  and  Private  Organizations,  1929-1931. 

81  See  "Can  Private  Philanthropy  Do  It?"  by  I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  Service  Review, 
September,  1929,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  361-394;  "Banker  Control  of  Community  Chests"  by  Robert 
Kelso,  Survey  Graphic,  May,  1932,  vol.  LXVIII,  pp.  117-9. 
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tions  and  the  ends  of  social  adequacy.  A  few  states  have  apparently  gone 
backward  by  abolishing  or  weakening  the  centralized  department  of 
public  welfare.82  There  seems  to  be  also  a  considerable  tendency  to  "let 
down"  in  standards  and  to  sacrifice  much  in  permanent  values  for 
emergency  needs. 

X.    CONCLUSIONS 

Recapitulation  of  all  of  these  changes  will  indicate  the  significance 
of  technical  public  welfare  in  American  life.  This  significance  is  not  only 
indicated  by  the  quantitative  changes  which  have  been  reported  but  by 
the  aspiration  for  America  to  devise  and  operate  technical  functions  of 
government  which  will  assist  in  the  equalization  of  opportunity  and 
facilitate  adaptation  to  economic  and  social  change.  The  demand  is  not 
merely  for  a  philosophy  but  for  something  so  real  and  vital  and  technically 
applicable  that  it  will  serve  the  actual  maladjusted  individual,  family 
and  community  in  practice  as  well  as  theory. 

Technically,  the  emerging  needs  appear  to  be:  (1)  a  more  adequate 
public  relief,  adapted  in  principle  and  methods  to  meet  the  demands  of 
social  change  and  emergency  and  economic  cycles  and  depression  ;83  (2)  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  social  insurance  which  will  guarantee  security 
and  eliminate  more  and  more  the  strain  of  social  hazards  and  fear;  and 
(3)  social  planning  which  will  bring  to  bear  the  fullest  utilization  of  social 
science  and  social  research  and  their  application  through  social  work  and 
public  administration. 

The  demand  for  an  effective  application  of  the  social  sciences  to 
welfare  work  may  be  likened  to  the  emergence  of  "social  science"  in 
the  1860's  and  1870's.  As  a  result  of  a  call  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  State  Charities  in  1865  the  American  movement  for  composite  scientific 
attack  upon  the  problems  of  society  was  inaugurated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Thereafter  there  were 
several  state  associations  and  many  local  groups  and  subsequently  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  1874,  which  became 
the  main  organization  after  1879.  The  social  sciences,  however,  became 
professionalized  and  departmentalized,  so  that,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  the  original  plan  to  apply  social  science  to  social  planning  and 
special  practical  problems  of  social  welfare  did  not 'materialize.  There  is 
much  in  the  present  trends  in  public  welfare  which  offers  a  similar  and 
more  dynamic  challenge  to  social  science  to  apply  its  findings  to  govern- 
ment and  social  organization. 

82  Note  changes  in  recent  legislation  in  Arkansas,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

83  Note  Owen  D.  Young's  implication  of  the  organic  meaning  of  public  relief,  New  York 
Times,  May  29,  1932:  "In  the  social  field  ...  we  see  on  all  sides  drives  for  funds  .  .  . 
The  primary  purpose  of  such  drives  is  to  make  possible  the  holding  together  of  our  social 
order  and  the  prevention  of  its  disintegration." 
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One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  this  general  development  is 
the  fact  that  professional  social  workers  are  in  the  vanguard  supporting 
the  trends  in  public  welfare  toward  utilizing  "the  social  approach  to 
economic  and  governmental  problems."  The  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  New  York 
Welfare  Federation  and  The  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
are  examples.  Twenty-seven  hundred  board  members  and  social  workers, 
urging  public  relief,  stress  also  the  greater  importance  of  attacking  basic 
conditions  through  public  welfare  efforts.  There  emerges,  therefore,  the 
very  important  problem  of  a  closer  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
public  and  private  social  work  and  there  is  apparently  a  substantial 
trend  in  this  direction. 

Another  opportunity  which  the  present  trend  suggests  is  that  of 
a  much  closer  cooperative  arrangement  between  state  public  welfare 
work  and  the  federal  agencies.  In  administrative  arrangements,  functional 
classification,  integrating  procedures  and  even  the  collection  of  social 
statistics,  the  federal  government  appears  to  lag  far  behind.  A  move- 
ment toward  reorganization  and  revitalization  of  federal  public  welfare 
services  seems  to  be  gaining  headway.  A  substantial  progress  in  technical 
public  welfare  administration  and  procedures  will  offer  immediate  help 
in  such  plans  for  consolidation  and  assist  in  the  elimination  of  inadequacy 
and  confusion. 

Although  most  of  the  principal  changes  which  have  been  discussed 
in  this  chapter  reflect  a  very  considerable  development  from  old  norms 
to  new  and  appear  to  reflect  a  fairly  well  integrated  philosophy  and 
technique  of  modern  public  welfare,  their  main  trends  need  very  much  to 
be  studied  and  to  be  interpreted  with  a  view  to  consolidating  all  available 
values  and  to  extending  the  desirable  trends  still  further.  There  are  still 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress.  There  are  funda- 
mental problems  of  political  science  to  be  worked  out  and  there  are  fine 
points  bearing  upon  the  margins  between  cooperative  efforts  as  expressed 
in  voluntary  social  agencies  and  those  which  come  through  governmental 
participation,  supervision,  direction  and  control.  The  tendency  to 
consolidate  public  welfare  functions,  as  well  as  to  emphasize  cooperation 
between  private  and  public  agencies,  reflects  an  apparent  need  and 
probably  an  additional  trend  toward  a  reclassification  and  consolidation 
of  private  agencies  and  functions.  Such  a  reclassification  is  also  in  line 
with  major  trends  in  all  public  administration  and  with  movements 
toward  consolidation  in  certain  economic  activities  and  institutions. 
It  seems  apparent  that  in  order  to  facilitate  better  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  public  welfare  work  with  private,  as  well  as  to  insure 
survival  and  effectiveness  of  private  agencies,  similar  consolidation  of 
functions  and  agencies  will  be  needed. 
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Such  a  classification  might  be  three-fold.  The  first  group  of  social 
agencies  would  include  all  those  whose  primary  objective  is  that  of  social 
welfare,  as  defined  in  this  chapter.  The  second  group  would  comprehend 
those  agencies  whose  primary  objective  should  be  that  of  physical 
development  and  planning  and  operation  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  home  and  other  sub-units  of  the  community.  The  third  group  would 
comprise  all  those  agencies  whose  primary  purpose  is  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, character  development,  research,  promotion  and  fellowship.  This  is  a 
challenge  which  present  trends  in  public  welfare  seem  to  offer  to  private 
social  agencies. 

The  trends  toward  the  accurate  and  technical  definition  and  classifica- 
tion of  social  welfare  services  as  a  normal  function  of  government  not 
only  make  possible  more  economic  and  effective  administration  and  more 
social  adequacy,  but  also  indicate  the  importance  of  long  time  planning 
and  the  danger  of  allowing  temporary  emergencies  or  special  interests 
unduly  to  influence  major  policies.  Such  long  time  planning  would  pro- 
ject present  trends  in  such  ways  as  not  only  to  provide  for  the  positive 
demands  for  public  relief,  social  insurance  and  the  effective  utilization 
of  social  science  and  social  work,  but  also  to  avoid  the  limitations  of 
paternalism  and  bureaucracy,  temporizing  with  low  standards  and  over- 
specialization  and  prof essionalizat ion. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  GROWTH  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  FUNCTIONS 

BY  CARROLL  H.  WOODDY 

THE  position  of  government  in  American  society  is  such  that  few 
major  alterations  in  its  form  or  scope  may  be  expected  in  a 
limited  period  of  years.  Governmental  organizations,  in  the  United 
States  at  least,  display  marked  resistance  to  change.  Existing  structures 
are  supported  by  rigid  constitutional  provisions;  the  sanction  of  long 
usage  commands  a  higher  public  valuation  than  does  adaptability  to 
current  needs.  The  long  postponement  of  the  "lame  duck"  amendment 
calls  attention  to  the  obstacles  which  must  be  surmounted  before  even 
a  minor  adjustment  in  federal  organizational  arrangements  can  be 
effected.  States  and  cities  have  displayed  greater  receptiveness  to  "re- 
forms," but  counties  and  other  local  bodies  have  continued  for  genera- 
tions without  substantial  improvement. 

The  Problem  of  Government  Functions. — The  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  much  more  susceptible  of  modification  than  is  its  anatomy. 
Despite  constitutional  limitations,  despite  the  existence  of  an  influential 
tradition  that  "the  government  is  best  which  governs  least,"  it  remains 
true  that  if  active  bodies  of  opinion  demand  with  sufficient  urgency  and 
persistence  that  government  render  a  particular  service,  or  that  it  impose 
a  particular  control,  the  realization  of  these  group  objectives  can  not 
be  long  postponed.1  Thus  the  ever  moving  currents  of  social  and  economic 
opinion  tend  to  produce  an  unending  series  of  changes  in  the  number  and 
character  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  administration  by  the  lawmaking 
branch,  acting  in  its  capacity  as  interpreter  of  the  public  will. 

Two  features  of  this  process  call  for  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
changes  in  the  functions  of  government  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  produce 
growth.  The  commands  of  the  legislature  accumulate  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Services  once  established  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  by  the 
groups  whose  interests  they  promote;  if  successfully  performed  they 
supply  convincing  arguments  for  expansion  and  imitation.  When  adminis- 
tration has  reached  a  certain  size,  its  very  bulk  gives  it  momentum.  The 
interests  of  large  groups  of  permanent  employees  become  a  charge  upon 
governments;  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and  morale  through  security 

1  For  a  discussion  of  organized  groups  and  government,  see  Chap.  XXIX. 
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of  tenure  is  difficult  save  where  continuity  of  work  is  assured.  Legislators 
prefer  to  conciliate  new  groups  rather  than  to  offend  those  whose  gratitude 
they  have  already  earned.  Stronger  pressures  are  thus  required  for  abolish- 
ing than  for  adding  an  activity. 

We  must  also  note  that  the  assumption  by  the  government  of  a  new 
function  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  entire  public  has  assented  to 
the  change.  Restraints,  involving  control  or  regulation,  may  be  imposed 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  good;  services  may  be  taken  over  on  the 
ground  that  their  performance  by  government  is  required  in  view  of 
their  extent,  relative  permanence,  burden  or  generalized  character.  But 
if,  let  us  say,  profitable  procedures  are  restricted  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  the  safety  of  workers  or  the  prevention  of  fraud,  business  groups 
who  have  been  deriving  profit  from  these  practices  may  acquiesce,  but  are 
seldom  completely  reconciled.  Many  services,  on  the  other  hand,  confer 
benefits  upon  special  groups  rather  than  on  the  whole  public.  An  activity 
designed  to  improve  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
regarded  by  manufacturers  as  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  Farmers  may 
view  aids  to  the  developing  aeronautics  industry  as  useless  extravagance. 
Labor,  while  welcoming  the  provision  of  workmen's  compensation  under 
government  supervision,  may  view  with  suspicion  federal  loans  to  banks 
and  corporations.  Certain  governmental  services,  moreover,  have  been 
in  the  past  and  may  be  capable  of  being  again  performed  profitably  by 
private  interests.  Illustrations  of  such  enterprises  and  their  private 
rivals  will  readily  occur:  local  public  utilities  (private  utility  companies), 
parcel  post  (express  companies) ,  postal  savings  banks,  federal  land  banks 
(private  banks),  federal  barge  lines,  Alaska  railroad  (transportation 
companies).  While  not,  perhaps,  numerous,  these  cases  give  excuse  for 
the  cry  that  the  government  "takes  bread  from  the  mouths  of  its  citizens" 
by  denying  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  profit.  Restraints  upon  private 
behavior,  such  as  national  prohibition,  arouse  clamorous  opposition, 
not  only  from  those  who  visualize  the  liquor  business  as  a  source  of  private 
profit,  but  from  those  as  well  who  conceive  of  themselves  as  paying 
heavily  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  highly  unpalatable  regime. 

As  our  tax  system  is  now  organized,  large  wealth  and  large  properties 
make  greater  direct  contributions  than  do  the  smaller  to  the  maintenance 
of  government.  It  follows,  not  unnaturally,  that  groups  not  in  sympathy 
with  many  of  the  newer  functions  of  government  are  the  heaviest  con- 
tributors to  their  support.  In  flush  times,  protests  arising  from  this  situa- 
tion could  be  easily  ignored  on  the  ground  that  the  country  could  well 
afford  what  it  was  paying  for.  But  closed  factories,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, diminishing  incomes,  all  contributed,  after  1929,  to  a  greatly  altered 
attitude.  The  current  business  depression  has  produced,  as  every  reader 
knows,  an  imposing  mass  of  complaint  against  rising  government  costs, 
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"useless  government  bureaus,"  "unwarranted  interference  in  the  private 
lives  of  individuals."  The  small  owner,  moreover,  suffering  from 
the  iniquities  of  the  general  property  tax,  has  added  to  the  chorus  of 
dissatisfaction. 2 

The  position  of  the  taxpayer  is  clearly  understandable;  much  less 
clear  is  the  discovery  of  an  appropriate  remedy.  Granted  that  the  prostra- 
tion of  industry  has  turned  millions  of  employees  into  job  hunters,  does 
it  follow  that  government,  by  reducing  its  staffs,  should  add  a  heavy 
quota  to  the  unemployed?  Should  purchasers,  now  able  to  buy  fewer  of 
the  goods  and  services  privately  supplied,  be  deprived  also  of  services 
rendered  them  by  government?  Economies  achieved  through  improved 
administration,  elimination  of  mismanagement,  duplication  and  over- 
lapping are,  of  course,  much  to  be  desired.  But  it  may  well  be  urged  that 
serious  social  consequences  may  follow  upon  ill  considered  abandonment 
of  services  upon  which  the  public  has  come  to  depend. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  scope  of  government  activity  is  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  popular  will  as  expressed  by  the  legislature.  The  proc- 
ess of  reconsideration  and  readjustment  goes  on  continuously.  Even  in 
times  of  crisis,  the  course  of  change  should  be  determined,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  panic  and  despair,  but  by  calm  appraisal  of  present  performance  and 
future  needs. 

Purpose  of  This  Study. — In  order  to  provide  the  perspective  required 
for  an  intelligent  judgment  of  current  trends,  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  functions  of  government  in  recent  years  are  here  surveyed. 
The  period  selected  includes  the  fiscal  years  1915-1930,  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  to  the  close  of  the  era  of  post-war  prosperity. 
The  following  questions  are  considered:  (1)  What  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  bulk  of  work  performed  by  the  various  governments  of  the  United 
States?  (2)  What  changes  can  be  noted  in  the  relative  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  different  functions  of  government  in  federal,  state  and  local 
government  ?  (3)  Are  differences  observable  in  the  rates  or  types  of  change 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  different  governmental  levels?  (4)  Where 
changes  have  occurred  are  they  associated  with  long  established  or  with 
newer  types  of  work? 

The  difficulties  attending  such  an  analysis  are  many.  No  unit  of 
measurement  exists  for  the  output  of  government.  There  is  no  foot-pound, 
no  erg  by  which  the  work  of  public  agencies  can  be  scaled.  No  general 
agreement  exists  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  governmental  func- 
tions. The  specific  activities  of  the  administration — the  continuing  types 
of  work  done  in  pursuance  of  each  function — can  not  easily  be  identified ; 
still  more  difficult  is  it  to  discern  the  point  at  which  a  new  activity 
emerges,  so  gradual  are  the  processes  of  change. 

2  On  trends  in  taxation,  see  Chap.  XXVI. 
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The  expenditures  of  administrative  agencies  supply  a  useful  clue  to 
the  nature  of  functional  shifts,  but  are  likewise  subject  to  limitations. 
No  assurance  exists  that  a  like  amount  of  service  or  control  is  supplied  in 
return  for  a  dollar's  expenditure  by  different  bureaus  or  by  different 
departments;  a  still  wider  margin  of  error  exists  if  comparison  is  made 
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FIG.  1. — Percent  distribution,  computed  from  Table  1,  of  federal  expenditures,  1915-1930. 

between  jurisdictions  and  levels.  The  construction  of  a  functional  classifi- 
cation of  expenditure  presents  inherent  obstacles;  comparability  between 
classifications  appropriate  to  the  various  governments  can  not  be  fully 
achieved. 

Despite  these  complications,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  volume  of  a  given  function  may  be  measured,  with  approximate 
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accuracy,  by  its  actual  cost.  The  new  types  of  work  which  have  emerged 
in  the  various  jurisdictions  can  be  identified  in  reasonable  measure. 
Changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  functions  can  be  ascertained.  By 
comparisons  between  the  tendencies  of  national,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, we  may  discern  what  the  main  currents  of  change  have  been. 

I.    FUNCTIONAL   CHANGES   IN   THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT3 

Functions  and  Expenditures. — If  governmental  costs  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  functional  growth,  it  would  appear  that  a  tremendous 
expansion  has  occurred  since  1914  in  the  functions  carried  on  by  the 
federal  government.  The  record  of  federal  expenditures,  as  set  forth  in 
Table  1,  indicates  an  increase  of  no  less  than  350  percent;  in  other  words, 
four  and  one-half  times  as  much  money  was  paid  out  for  the  support  of 
the  federal  government  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  as  in  the 
comparable  year  ending  in  1915.  These,  moreover,  are  net  figures,  and 
do  not  include  payments  for  retirement  of  debt,  or  costs  of  the  postal 
service  paid  from  postal  revenues. 

TABLE  1. — NET  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  FUNCTIONS,  WITH 

PERCENT  INCREASE,  1915-1930° 

(In  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


Function 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

Percent 
increase 
1915-1930 

A    General 

$  16  653 

$      22  744 

$      19  879 

$      25  642 

54 

B.  Military: 
1    National  defense  

260,331 

2,028,015 

527,441 

699  971 

189 

2.  Veterans'  services  

176,075 

331,614 

627,256 

755,122 

329 

Total        

436,406 

2,359,629 

1,154,697 

1,455  093 

233 

255  751 

2  050  611 

624  673 

862  327 

237 

D.  Non-functional: 
1    Interest 

22  903 

1  024  024 

881  807 

659  348 

2  779 

2.  Refunds,  investments,  trust  funds  

28,875 

682,740 

364,008 

431,946 

1,396 

Total        

51,778 

1,706,764 

1,245,814 

1  091  394 

2  008 

Total  net  expenditures  

760,587 

6,139,748 

3,045,063 

3,434  355 

352 

«  Based  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Budget  Statement  no.  9,  Budget  Documents  for  1926,  1927,  1930. 
Certain  adjustments  made  to  secure  comparability  between  years;  for  full  explanation  of  these  adjustments,  see 
the  monograph.  "General  Administration"  and  "Civil  Functions"  are  grouped  together  as  "Civil  Administra- 
tive Functions."  Payments  for  debt  retirement,  and  postal  service  payable  from  postal  revenues  omitted. 

Before  assuming  that  the  services  of  the  government  have  increased 
at  this  rate,  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  purposes  for  which  these 
payments  were  made.  If  Figure  1  and  Table  1  be  inspected,  it  will  be 

3  For  fuller  treatment  of  this  and  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  see  the 
monograph  in  this  series,  entitled  Growth  of  the  Federal  Government,  1915-1932. 
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noted  that,  in  1930,  thirty-two  percent  of  the  net  expenditures  of  the 
government,  or  nearly  one-third,  was  absorbed  by  non-functional  pay- 
ments, the  expense  of  administering  which  is  carried  under  other  headings. 
One-fifth  of  the  total,  in  other  words,  was  devoted  to  payment  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt;  one-eighth  of  the  total  represents  the  refunding  of 
moneys  erroneously  collected,  investments,  the  repayment  of  which  is 
anticipated,  and  trust  funds  handled  by  the  government  as  agent.  The 
costs  of  the  legislature,  judiciary  and  the  President's  establishment 
increased  only  slightly  more  than  a  half.  Military  and  civil  administrative 
expenditures  were  about  three  and  one-third  times  as  great  in  1930  as  in 
1915. 

Expenditures  in  current  dollars  of  fluctuating  purchasing  power  are 
clearly  not  a  proper  measure  of  the  bulk  of  services  performed.  The  level 
of  prices  was  considerably  higher  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period;  although  not  all  government  expenses  increased  proportionately, 
cost  payments  expressed  in  "deflated"  dollars  will  serve  as  a  more  nearly 
accurate  gauge  of  the  expansion  of  services  than  will  the  unadjusted 
totals.4  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  Table  2,  which  exhibits  the  data 

4  It  is  clear  that  payments  made  for  the  various  types  of  activities  carried  on  by  public 
agencies  constitute  almost  the  only  objective  measure  which  can  be  employed  to  determine 
the  changes  in  emphasis  placed  upon  governmental  functions  over  a  period  of  years.  Obvi- 
ously, current  payments  in  dollars  of  fluctuating  purchasing  power  will  not  measure  the 
amounts  of  service  rendered,  materials  purchased,  or  improvements  constructed.  Current 
payments  must  therefore  be  deflated  by  the  employment  of  an  index  of  purchasing  power. 
This  study  has  employed,  for  this  purpose,  the  Index  of  the  General  Price  Level  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  (revision  of  1929,  exclusive  of  security  prices).  The 
index  numbers  for  the  fiscal  years  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study  (averaged  from  the 
monthly  indexes  supplied  by  the  Reports  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York) 
are  as  follows  (calendar  year  1913  =  100) : 

1914  =  100  1918  =  149  1922  =  163  1926  =  173  1930  =  168 

1915  =  100  1919  =  167  1923  =  166  1927  =  170  1931  =  156 

1916  =  107  1920  =  192  1924  =  170  1928  =  170 

1917  =  128  1921  =  188  1925  =  170  1929  =  170 

The  component  indexes  entering  into  the  general  index,  with  the  weights  given  them,  are 
as  follows:  wholesale  prices  (20),  cost  of  living  (25),  rents  (5),  wages  (25),  freight  rates  (5), 
urban  realty  values  (10);  total  (90). 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  activities  of  a  specific  governmental  agency  were  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  expenditure,  special  indexes  would  be  required  which  would  describe  precisely 
the  movements  of  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  this  agency  and  of  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  purchased  by  it.  The  construction  of  such  a  series  of  special  indexes  for  the 
innumerable  governmental  bodies  of  the  United  States  was  clearly  impracticable;  moreover 
it  was  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Governmental  expenditures  are  made  for 
a  wide  variety  of  objects,  including  salaries  and  wages,  subsistence,  communication,  trans- 
portation, printing,  advertising,  office  supplies  and  materials,  light,  heat  and  power,  rents, 
repairs  and  other  charges  for  operation  and  maintenance,  outlays  for  construction  and  the 
acquisition  of  property,  payments  for  pensions  and  allowances,  grants  and  subsidies.  These 
constitute  payments  for  what  are  termed  in  this  chapter  "functional "purposes.  Fixed 
charges  for  payments  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  also  constitute  an  important  item;  non- 
governmental costs,  such  as  payments  for  redemption  of  debt,  refunds,  and  expenditures 
from  trust  funds  held  by  the  government  are  sometimes  included  in  the  totals.  In  this  report, 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  government  functions  proper,  the  "functional"  expendi- 
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tures  being  those  made  in  support  of  the  great  groups  of  activities  into  which  the  work  of 
governments  has  been  divided.  The  support  of  each  of  the  various  functions  involves 
payments  for  all  of  the  main  objects  mentioned  above. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  proportions  of  expenditure  devoted  to  different  objects 
vary  from  function  to  function.  If  the  component  indexes  entering  into  the  general  price 
level  index  moved  in  widely  varying  directions  and  at  greatly  varying  rates,  the  application 
of  the  general  index  to  the  expenditures  of  the  different  functions  would  be  questionable. 
But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  component  indexes  all  tend  to  move  sharply  upward  from  1915 
to  1920,  to  drop  sharply  in  1921  and  1922,  and  to  vary  but  slightly  thereafter.  Cf.  Review  of 
Economic  Statistics,  February,  1928,  for  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  index; 
also,  Recent  Economic  Changes,  vol.  II,  chap.  IX,  "Price  Movements  and  Related  In- 
dustrial Changes,"  esp.  Table  14.  The  average  annual  rate  of  change  of  the  items  entering 
into  the  general  index,  excluding  security  prices,  which  are  eliminated  in  the  revised  index, 
ranged  from  —1.8  percent  to  +2.8  percent  from  1922  to  1927. 

In  respect  to  the  commodities  and  services  which  the  government  purchases  on  the 
same  terms  as  do  non-governmental  buyers,  the  use  of  the  general  price  level  index,  even 
as  applied  to  the  expenditures  on  particular  functions,  appears  subject  to  no  serious  diffi- 
culty. Governmental  salaries,  however,  present  a  different  problem.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  salaries,  being  fixed  by  statute  and  appropriation  act,  change  much  more  slowly  than 
do  those  paid  in  private  industry.  The  relative  movements  of  the  money  earnings  of 
government  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  as  follows  (calendar  years,  1914 
=  100):  1915,  101;  1920,  145;  1925,  156;  1928,  170.  (Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Real  Wages  in  the 
U.  S.,  1890-1926,  Boston  and  New  York,  1930,  Table  139,  p.  375;  Douglas,  Paul  H.,  and 
Jennison,  F.  T.,  The  Movement  of  Money  and  Real  Earnings  in  the  U.  S.,  1926-1928,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1930,  Table  XVI.)  Salaries  of  federal  employees  in  the  field  probably 
moved  at  about  the  same  rate.  (The  average  salary  of  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
October  1,  1928,  was  $2,017.12;  of  those  in  the  field,  $1,985.49,  U.  S.  Congress,  Report  of 
Wage  and  Personnel  Survey,  Personnel  Classification  Board,  House  Doc.  no.  602,  70th 
Cong.  2d  session,  pp.  388-9.) 

The  slowness  with  which  federal  salary  levels  were  adjusted  to  changes  in  the  price 
level  obviously  reduces  the  applicability  of  the  general  price  level  index  to  governmental 
expenditures  in  the  years  intermediate  between  1915  and  1928.  The  comparisons  made  in 
this  study,  however,  are  between  expenditures  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
By  the  end  of  the  period  salaries  had  caught  up  with  general  price  changes.  Even  though 
salaries  continued  to  rise  somewhat,  after  1928,  while  the  price  level  remained  constant 
or  declined,  the  differences  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  create  serious  difficulties  of 
interpretation. 

In  state  and  local  jurisdictions,  the  approximation  between  the  movements  of  salaries 
and  the  general  price  level  is  probably  somewhat  less  close  than  in  the  federal  government. 
The  salaries  of  public  school  teachers  rose  as  follows  (calendar  years,  1914  =  100):  1915, 
102;  1920,  166;  1923,  217;  1925,  224;  1928,  243.  (Douglas,  op.  cit.,  Table  142,  p.  382; 
Douglas  and  Jennison,  op.  cit.,  Table  XVII.)  The  use  of  the  general  price  level  index,  there- 
fore, probably  exaggerates  somewhat  the  increases  of  the  "education"  function,  instate, 
city,  and  other  local  governments. 

Despite  the  difficulties  herein  pointed  out,  the  use  of  the  general  price  level  index 
offered  the  only  practicable  method  of  placing  governmental  expenditures  of  1915  and  of 
the  final  years  of  the  period  (1929  and  1930)  on  a  comparable  basis.  That  the  increases  in 
deflated  dollars  supply  only  a  roughly  approximate  measure  of  the  actual  increases  in  bulk 
of  administrative  activity  is  clearly  recognized;  percentages  of  increase  in  deflated  dollars 
are,  consequently,  expressed  in  round  numbers  only  (to  the  nearest  5  percent),  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  figures  are  stated  in  general  terms.  Percentage  distributions 
of  expenditure  by  functions,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  are  not  affected  by  the  process  of 
deflation,  while  percentage  distribution  of  increases  are  altered  but  slightly. 

Deflation  of  payments  for  interest  and  of  other  non-functional  payments  obviously 
has  no  significance  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  government  functions.  These  types  of 
payment  are  expressed  in  1915  dollars  to  indicate  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  sums 
devoted  to  these  purposes,  and,  as  well,  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  figures  and  tables 
in  which  they  appear.  (On  this  whole  problem,  see  Chap.  XXVI.) 
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of  Table  1  expressed  in  dollars  of  1915  purchasing  power  and  the  percent 
which  each  function  contributed  to  the  excess  of  1930  expenditures,  in 
1915  dollars,  over  those  of  the  year  1915. 

TABLE  2. — NET  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  FUNCTIONS,  DEFLATED, 

WITH  PERCENT  INCREASE,  1915-1930° 

(In  thousands  of  1915  dollars) 


Function 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

Percent 
increase 
1915-1930 

Percent 
distribution 
of  total 
increase 
1915-1930 

A.  General 

16,653 

11,846 

11,694 

15,263 

—8 

—  i 

B.  Military: 
1.  National  Defense  
2.  Veterans'  Services  

260,331 
176,075 

1,056,258 
172,716 

310,259 
368,974 

416,649 
449,477 

60 
155 

12.2 
21.3 

Total  

436,406 

1,228,973 

679,233 

866,127 

100 

S3.  5 

C.  Civil  Administrative: 
1.  General  and  financial 

36,122 

58,434 

58,305 

65,653 

80 

2  3 

2.  Foreign  relations  

4,564 

5,393 

9,006 

8,605 

90 

1  3 

3.  General  law  enforcement  
4.  Administration  and  development  of 
natural  resources  

5,596 
26,945 

6,484 
20,754 

14,975 
32,468 

30,677 
52,995 

450 
100 

2.0 
2.0 

5.  Promotion  and  regulation  of  com- 
merce,    transportation     and    com- 

41,792 

832,470 

78,110 

122,712 

195 

3 

6.  Promotion  of  health  and  welfare  
7.  Promotion  of  education,  science  and 
research  

27,150 
10,170 

71,981 
14,106 

24,228 
13,466 

36,220 
25,146 

35 
150 

.7 

.2 

8.  Public  improvements  

89,067 

45,926 

113,284 

143,683 

60 

.2 

9.  Territorial  and  local  government.  .  . 

14,344 

12,478 

23,611 

27,599 

90 

.0 

Total 

255  751 

1  068  026 

867,455 

513,290 

100 

20  0 

D.  Non-functional: 
1.  Interest  

22,903 

533,346 

518.710 

392,469 

1,615 

28.8 

2.  Refunds,     investments     and     trust 
funds  

28,875 

355,594 

214,122 

257,111 

790 

17.8 

Total  

51,778 

888,940 

732,832 

649,580 

1,155 

46.6 

Total  net  expenditures  

760,587 

3,197,785 

1,791,213 

2,044,259 

170 

100.0 

0  Source:  Same  as  for  Table  1.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  Revised  Index  used.  Index  numbers  for 
fiscal  years  given  are:  1915,  100;  1920,  192;  1925,  170;  1930,  168.  Subdivisions  of  C  include:  (1)  General  admin- 
istration, currency  and  banking;  (4)  public  domain  agriculture,  fisheries;  (5)  commerce  and  industry,  marine 
transportation,  aerial  transportation,  land  transportation,  postal  deficits;  (6)  public  health,  relief,  Indian  affairs, 
labor  interests,  immigration  and  naturalization;  (7)  public  education,  general  science  and  research;  (8)  public 
improvements,  construction  of  government  buildings.  For  contents  of  these  classes,  see  monograph. 

The  impressive  contribution  of  non-functional  expenditures  to  the 
increased  cost  of  government  is  again  emphasized.  Interest  on  debt 
increased  over  1,600  percent;  total  non-functional  payments  over  1,100 
percent.  Although  government  costs,  in  adjusted  dollars,  are  seen  to  be 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  1930  as  in  1915,  the  actual  bulk  of 
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administrative  services  no  more  than  doubled,  the  increase  in  both 
military  and  civil  functions  being  approximately  100  percent.  The  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  branches,  taken  together,  actually  diminished 
one-twelfth  in  the  period. 

Effect  of  War  upon  Governmental  Costs. — The  preponderant  share  in 
the  cost  of  government  and  in  the  increases  of  the  period  attributable  to 
payment  for  past  wars  and  preparation  for  future  wars  shows  clearly 
in  the  data  cited.  In  1915,  expenditures  on  the  military  functions  (Army, 
Navy  and  Veterans'  services)  plus  interest  paid  on  debt  amounted  to 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total.  In  1930  these  items  provided  62  percent 
of  the  total.  Certain  of  the  non-functional  items  also  owe  their  origin, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  World  War.  Refunds  are  in  large  part 
repayments  of  erroneous  collections  of  customs  and  internal  revenue 
taxes  (including  income  taxes) .  These  tend  to  rise  as  the  amount  of  taxes 
collected  increases  and  thus  are  swelled  by  the  general  increases  of 
expenditures  which  the  war  produced.  In  addition,  large  claims  for 
refunds  arising  out  of  payments  made  during  war  years  were  still  being 
settled  at  the  end  of  the  period.  "Investments"  do  not  appear  as  a 
category  of  expenditure  in  1915;  in  post-war  years  it  has  included  such 
payments  as  loans  to  foreign  governments,  investments  in  the  capital 
stock  war  emergency  corporations  and  of  the  federal  farm  loan  banks  and 
in  seed  grain  and  agricultural  marketing  loans.  Only  the  latter  two  items 
appear  in  1930;  they  may  be  described  as  of  war  origin  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  agricultural  depression  came  as  a  reaction  to  war  time  inflation. 
Of  the  trust  fund  payments  reported  in  1930,  however,  70  percent  are 
directly  attributable  to  military  purposes,  mostly  in  connection  with 
veterans'  administration.  It  will  fall  short  of  exaggeration  to  estimate  that 
more  than  one-third  of  non-functional  expenditures,  other  than  interest, 
in  1930,  is  chargeable  to  the  military  functions.  Including  this  additional 
item,  we  find  that  more  than  65  percent  of  1930  federal  net  expenditures 
originated  directly  in  war  activities.  A  similar  computation  reveals  that 
of  the  increase  in  expenditures,  1915-1930,  more  than  68  percent  had 
a  like  origin. 

Changing  Emphasis  on  Functions. — Important  as  are  the  unproductive 
non-functional  payments  in  enhancing  the  cost  of  government,  they  may 
be  disregarded  in  appraising  the  changes  in  emphasis  on  functions  per- 
formed. As  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  given  below,  there  has  been  little 
alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  civil  and  the  military  functions. 
Each  gained  slightly  at  the  expense  of  the  general  functions : 

1915  1930 

General  functions,  percent 2.3  1.1 

Civil  functions,  percent 36 . 1  36 . 8 

Military  functions,  percent 61 . 6  62 . 1 

At  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  civil  functions  were  slightly 
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more  than  one-third  and  military  functions  slightly  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  federal  government.  Thus,  although  both  civil 
and  military  activities  nearly  doubled  in  extent,  the  latter  retained  their 
relative  preponderance. 

Changes  within  the  Functional  Groups. — Within  the  general  frame- 
work above  set  forth,  the  pattern  of  governmental  work  has  altered  during 
the  period  examined  in  many  important  particulars.  A  further  analysis 
of  the  three  main  functional  groups  will  reveal  the  nature  of  these 
shifts. 

General  Functions. — The  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
as  measured  by  costs  in  corrected  dollars,  diminished  slightly;  charges  for 
Congressional  printing  and  binding  were  also  somewhat  lower.  The 
work  of  the  Executive  Offices  mounted  somewhat  and  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  Executive  Mansion  and  grounds  more  than  trebled.  The 
entire  increase  in  the  executive  establishment,  however,  amounted  to 
only  0.03  percent  of  the  entire  increase  of  federal  costs.  The  work  of  the 
courts,  gauged  by  deflated  costs,  rose  about  one-third.  The  evidence 
suggests,  however,  that  the  load  carried  by  the  federal  courts  has  been 
intensified  in  the  later  years  of  the  period  in  a  proportion  greater  than 
the  increase  in  personnel  and  costs.  This  result  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  enactment  during  the  period  of  a  number  of  regulatory  laws  impos- 
ing heavy  burdens  upon  the  courts.  Notable  among  these  have  been  the 
prohibition  enforcement  acts.  Civil  cases  terminated  in  the  federal  courts, 
to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party,  increased  from  6,031  in  1921,  the 
first  full  year  of  prohibition  enforcement,  to  24,722  in  1930,  an  increase  of 
292  percent.  Of  these,  prohibition  cases  were  10  percent  in  1921  and  52 
percent  in  1930;  excluding  prohibition  cases  the  increase  was  only  108  per- 
cent. Criminal  cases  terminated  in  the  federal  courts  increased  74  percent 
in  the  same  years,  but  only  16  percent  if  prohibition  cases  be  excluded. 

Military  Functions. — The  most  striking  development  in  this  sector 
of  the  government  is  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  defense  services  to 
the  activities  designed  to  serve,  protect  and  compensate  the  veterans 
of  the  World  War  (and  incidentally  of  previous  wars).  The  costs  of  the 
latter  (in  1915  dollars)  increased  between  two  and  three  times  as  rapidly 
as  those  of  the  former  (see  Table  2);  they  contributed  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  the  increase  in  federal  expenditures,  1915-1930. 

Veterans'  Services. — Prior  to  the  World  War,  National  Homes  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  were  maintained,  the  activity  having 
originated  in  1866.  The  maintenance  of  these  homes  cost  the  govern- 
ment 3.2  million  dollars  in  1915;  in  1930  their  cost  had  more  than  doubled 
(in  1915  dollars).  Inmates,  however,  increased  100  percent  in  numbers; 
three-fifths  of  those  cared  for  in  1930  were  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
In  the  meantime,  federal  contributions  to  state  military  homes  fell  off 
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nearly  two-thirds.  Military  and  naval  pensions  amounting  to  over  160 
million  dollars  were  paid  in  1915.  By  virtue  of  liberalizations  in  the 
pensions  laws,  sums  paid  on  this  account  were  nearly  a  third  larger  (in 
actual  dollars)  in  1930. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  services  currently  provided  for  veterans 
can  be  charged  directly  to  the  World  War.  The  Veterans'  Bureau,  created 
in  1921,  was  given  jurisdiction  over  military  and  naval  compensation, 
medical  and  hospital  services  and  veterans'  vocational  rehabilitation. 
In  accordance  with  its  basic  act  and  subsequent  legislation,  it  administers 
the  United  States  Government  Life  Insurance  Fund,  the  World  War 
Adjusted  Compensation  Act  of  1924,  the  Emergency  Officers'  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1928,  and  their  amendments  and  extensions.  Except  for  the 
work  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  terminated  in  1928,  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  has  shown  steady  growth.  Administrative  expenses  alone  rose 
from  8.4  million  dollars  in  1922  to  88  million  dollars  in  1930  (current 
value),  while  total  expenditures  mounted  from  405  to  520  millions  in 
the  same  period.  The  expansion  of  the  various  services  performed  by  the 
Bureau,  as  far  as  they  are  separately  reported,  is  indicated  in  Table  3. 
A  continuation  of  this  growth  appears  probable  as  indicated  by  the 
legislation  of  1931  authorizing  increased  loans  on  adjusted  compensation 
insurance  policies.  The  services  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  all 
constitute  new  activities  of  the  period  and  account  for  more  than  half 
of  both  the  current  expenditures  on  military  functions  and  the  increase 
of  expenditures  on  these  functions. 

TABLE  3. — EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  U.  S.  VETERANS'  BUREAU  FOR  SPECIFIED   SERVICES, 

1921-1930° 
(In  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

Medical  and 
hospital  services 

Vocational 
rehabilitation 

Military 
and  naval 
compensation 

Adjusted 
compensation 

Military  and 
naval  insurance 

1921 

•  4  990 

142  272 

75,853 

1922...   . 

38  008 

164  511 

126  183 

83,392 

1924  

40  112 

109  068 

112  391 

90,000 

1926  

36,165 

17  053 

143,956 

125,800 

120,773 

1928  

35,778 

254 

181,738 

121,825 

120,782 

1930 

40  706 

199  366 

115  464 

122,840 

0  Compiled  from  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Combined  Statement  of  Receipts,  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc., 
for  years  given. 

Army  and  Navy. — Both  of  the  defense  services  occupied  commanding 
positions  among  the  government  departments  in  1915.  American  partici- 
pation in  the  World  War  brought  tremendous  expansion;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  gradual  deflation,  terminated  by  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  later  years  of  the  period.  The  Army  establishment  was  smaller  in 
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1915  than  that  of  the  Navy;  its  peak  of  war  spending  reached  a  point 
more  than  four  and  one-half  times  that  achieved  by  the  Navy.  Post-war 
reductions  proceeded  very  rapidly;  after  their  termination  in  1924,  a 
gradual  rise  brought  the  Army  establishment  to  a  point  about  60  percent 
above  the  1915  level.  Post-war  naval  deflation  was  impeded  both  by 
international  complications  and  domestic  demands  for  a  navy  "second 
to  none."  Execution  of  the  agreements  reached  at  the  Washington 
Conference  of  1921,  together  with  Congressional  interpretation  of  peace 
time  naval  needs,  brought  the  process  of  demobilization  to  completion 
in  1926.  In  subsequent  years  slight  increases  were  recorded,  the  1930 
level  being  about  50  percent  above  that  of  1915. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  fighting  forces  reflect  the  process 
above  described.  In  1915  the  Army  included  4,826  officers  and  86,931  men; 
in  1930  the  Army  Register  reported  12,322  officers,  while  enlisted  strength 
was  fixed  by  Congress  at  125,000.  Enlisted  personnel  in  service  in  the 
Navy  numbered  52,561  in  1915,  with  1,998  officers;  the  comparable 
figures  for  1930  were  84,938  men  and  8,985  officers.  The  Marine  Corps 
counted  9,968  men  and  344  officers  in  1915;  in  1930  enlisted  men  num- 
bered 18,172,  with  1,184  officers. 

Despite  the  changes  in  techniques  and  equipment  brought  about 
by  the  war,  the  work  of  the  fighting  forces  remains  substantially  un- 
altered. Their  increased  size — the  residual  effect  of  war  expansion — may 
be  regarded  as  a  growth  of  the  well  established  activities  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  Certain  newer  developments  have  appeared 
which  call  for  mention,  but  rather  for  their  significance  than  their  size. 
These  new  activities  are  concerned  with  the  training  of  reserve  personnel, 
with  research  and  with  aviation. 

The  "preparatory"  activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  developed 
gradually  through  the  period  and  have  for  their  general  aim  the  training 
of  men  who  may  become  officers  in  case  of  emergency,  and  the  supplying 
of  arms,  material  and  officers  for  training  purposes.  This  is  not  essentially 
a  new  objective  but  recent  developments  have  given  it  a  new  orientation. 
In  the  Army,  the  most  important  changes  relate  to  the  National  Guard 
and  to  the  Organized  Reserves.  The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  made 
the  state  militias  a  part  of  the  national  forces;  since  that  time  federal 
grants  in  aid  to  the  state  units  of  the  National  Guard  have  risen  steadily, 
amounting  now  to  an  almost  complete  assumption  of  the  support  of 
these  organizations.  The  Organized  Reserves  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  defense  program  outlined  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920; 
the  success  achieved  in  its  implementation  is  suggested  by  the  following 
figures.  Membership  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  increased  from  68,000  to 
101,000  in  the  decade  1920-1930;  enrollments  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  rose  from  95,000  in  1921  to  121,000  in  1930.  Graduates 
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of  the  R.O.T.C.  commissioned  into  the  Officers'  Reserve  numbered  190 
in  1920,  and  5,870  in  1930.  Attendance  at  Citizens'  Military  Training 
Camps  increased  from  10,299  in  1921  to  38,355  in  1930. 

Similar  developments  occurred  in  the  Navy.  The  Naval  Reserves 
were  created  by  Congress  in  1916  and  supplemented  by  the  absorption  in 
1918  of  the  federalized  Naval  Militia.  Enrolled  personnel  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  reached  29,778  in  1926  and  39,318  in  1930.  In  1923,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  included  but  599  officers  and  men,  all  of  whom  were  inac- 
tive; in  1930  its  strength  had  reached  10,753  and  training  was  being 
provided  for  practically  all  units.  In  1926  a  Naval  R.O.T.C.  was  founded; 
units  are  now  in  existence  in  six  universities  with  an  authorized  personnel 
of  1,200. 

In  both  services,  technical  and  research  activities  originated  during 
the  war  have  been  continued  and  developed.  In  the  Army  these  are 
to  be  found  notably  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  created  in  1918  and 
made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  service  in  1920,  and  in  the  Signal  Service. 
In  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  authorized  in  1916  and  initiated  in 
1923,  significant  experimental  work  is  carried  on  in  metallurgy,  thermo- 
dynamics, radio  and  other  scientific  matters  touching  naval  problems. 

Much  more  impressive  in  their  bulk  are  the  aeronautical  activities 
of  Army  and  Navy.  Expenditures  on  army  air  service  were  negligible 
before  the  war;  current  payments  for  this  purpose  reached  28.4  million 
dollars  in  1930.  By  1926  these  activities  had  reached  such  proportions 
as  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for 
Aeronautics.  Naval  aviation  has  grown  in  comparable  degree.  Landmarks 
of  advance  include  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  in 
1917,  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  as  a  coordinating  agency 
in  1921,  the  commissioning  of  the  Langley,  the  first  aircraft  carrier,  in 
1922,  and  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  first  rigid  airship,  in  1923,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aviation  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1925, 
the  inauguration  of  cooperative  aerial  surveys  in  1926,  the  institution  of 
a  five  year  aircraft  building  program  by  Congress  in  1926  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Division  of  Aviation  Medicine  in  1929.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Reserves  in  both  services  has  been  the  training  of 
personnel  for  aviation. 

While  the  significance  of  these  newer  types  of  work  is  not  to  be  ignored, 
they  probably  constitute  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  current  expendi- 
tures of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  account  for  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  growth  of  the  period.  The  great  bulk  of  the  expansion  of  the  work 
of  national  defense  is  due  to  the  continuance,  improvement  and  moderni- 
zation of  defense  services  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Civil  Functions. — In  discussions  of  the  growth  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, attention  is  often  concentrated  upon  the  civil  departments.  The 
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greater  diversification  of  the  civil  activities  and  the  fact  that  citizens 
come  more  frequently  into  contact  with  them  than  with  the  military 
branches  are  no  doubt  partially  responsible.  References  to  the  "growth 
of  bureaucracy"  and  the  "multiplication  of  useless  bureaus"  carry  the 
implication  that  great  savings  could  be  effected  by  the  abolition  or 
curtailment  of  civil  activities  which  have  been  adopted  in  recent  years. 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  recall  at  this  point  that  only  one-fourth  of 
federal  expenditures  in  1930  (Figure  1)  were  devoted  to  the  civil  functions 
and  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  increase  in  federal  costs  (in  adjusted  dollars) 
arose  from  the  expansion  of  these  activities.  (Table  2.)  Moreover,  if  all 
of  the  administrative  departments  and  independent  establishments  were 
entirely  abolished  except  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  only  one-fifth  of  total  federal  net  expendi- 
tures, as  apportioned  in  1930,  would  be  saved.5 

That  the  civil  departments  have  approximately  doubled  in  bulk  in 
a  fifteen  year  period,  is,  however,  a  fact  of  the  first  importance.  This 
growth,  moreover,  has  been  far  from  uniform  throughout  the  administra- 
tion. In  order  to  identify  the  areas  of  more  rapid  change,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  functions  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  must  be  examined. 

If  Table  2  and  Figure  1  are  inspected,  it  will  be  noted  that  only 
three  functions,  General  Law  Enforcement,  the  Promotion  and  Regula- 
tion of  Commerce,  Transportation  and  Communication  and  the  Promo- 
tion of  Education,  Science  and  Research,  increased  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  whole  civil  group.  These  three  functions  also  obtained  in  1930  a 
larger  proportion  of  functional  expenditures  than  they  received  in  1915. 
The  largest  contribution  to  increases  in  cost  arose  from  the  work  of  the 
Commerce  group  and  from  payments  for  Public  Improvements.  Other 
substantial  shares  of  the  increase  were  provided  by  General  and  Financial 
Administration,  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Natural  Resources  group. 
While  all  functions  exhibited  growth,  Foreign  Relations,  Territorial 
and  Local  Government  and  Health  and  Welfare  displayed  relatively 
less  activity  than  the  other  categories. 

^While  it  is  impossible,  in  limited  space,  to  deal  with  the  great  variety 
of  activities  carried  on  by  the  numerous  bureaus  and  establishments 
performing  civil  functions,  some  indications  of  general  tendencies  may 
be  given.6  Expansion  has  arisen  in  three  ways:  (1)  the  creation  of  new 

5  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  expenditures  on  civil 
functions  is  absorbed  by  payments  to  beneficiaries,  subsidies  to  states,  purchase  of  proper- 
ties and  costs  of  construction.  Scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  costs  of  civil  functions  in  1930 
were  attributable  to  administrative  operations  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

6  A  more  complete  analysis  of  changes  in  Federal  activities  in  this  period  is  presented 
in  the  monograph.  For  an  excellent  resume  of  fiscal  operations  since  1921,  see  Willoughby, 
W.  W.,  Financial  Condition  and  Operations  of  the  National  Government,  1921-1980  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1931. 
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TABLE  4. — BUREAUS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION,  JULY  1,  1914-JuNE  30,  1930 


Function 


Agencies  created  in  the  period 
(with  date  of  creation) 


Expanding  agencies  con- 
taining substantial  pro- 
portion of  new  activities 


Agencies  in  which 

expansion  is  due  to 

growth  of  older 

activities 


General     and     financial 
administration. 


General  law  enforcement. 


Administration  and  de- 
velopment of  natural 
resources. 


Promotion  and  regulation 
of  commerce,  transpor- 
tation and  communica- 
tion. 


Promotion  of  health  and 
welfare. 


Promotion  of  education, 
science  and  research. 


Public  improvements. 


General       Supply       Committee 

(1910-1915). 

Federal  Reserve  Board  (1914). 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  (1915). 
Public  Buildings  Comm'n  (1919). 
Alien  Property  Custodian  (1917). 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (1921). 
General  Accounting  Office  (1921). 
Personnel    Classification    Board 

(1923). 
Office   of   Public   Buildings   and 

Public   Parks   of  the   National 

Capitol  (1925). 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  (1924). 
Bureau  of  Prohibition  (1927). 
Bureau    of    Industrial    Alcohol 

(1930). 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  (19SO). 
Wickersham  Commission  (1930). 
Extension  Service  (1914). 
Federal     Farm     Loan     Bureau 

(1916). 

Federal  Power   Comm'n  (1920). 
Grain     Futures     Administration 

(1922). 

Federal  Farm  Board  (1929). 
Alaska  Railroad  (1914). 
Federal   Trade  Comm'n   (1914). 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  Mer- 
chant Fleet  Corporation  (1916). 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  (1916). 
Inland    Waterways    Corporation 

(1917,  1924). 
Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board 

(1924). 

Aeronautics  Branch  (1926). 
Radio  Division  (1927). 
Federal  Radio  Comm'n  (1927). 
Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission (1916). 

U.  S.  Employment  Service  (1917). 
U.  S.  Housing  Corporation  (1917). 
Women's  Bureau  (1918). 
Board  of  Mediation  (1926). 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 

Aeronautics  (1917). 
Federal    Board    for    Vocational 

Education  (1917). 


Coast   Guard    (prohibi- 
tion enforcement). 


National  Park  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Biological  Survey. 

Plant  Quarantine  and 
Control  Administra- 
tion. 

Experiment  Stations. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Steamboat  Inspection 
Service. 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


U.    S.    Public    Health 
Service. 
Bureau  of  Immigration. 


Bureau  of  Standards. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


Bureau  of  Customs. 
Bureau    of    Internal 

Revenue. 
Bureau  of  Engraving 

and  Printing. 
Civil    Service    Corn- 


Federal  marshals. 

Federal  penal  and 
corrective  institu- 
tions. 


Postal  Service. 
Patent  Office. 


bureaus  or  establishments  performing  activities  wholly  or  partially  new, 
(2)  the  initiation  of  new  activities  within  the  older  agencies  and  (3) 
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the  growth  of  older  activities.  In  Table  4  is  presented  a  list  of  the  agencies 
which  have  made  the  most  clearly  distinguishable  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  the  period  classified  according  to  types  of  growth.  If  this 
list  be  examined  in  connection  with  the  data  of  Table  2  and  Figure  1 
the  following  conclusions  are  apparent:  (1)  functions  which  have  grown 
most  rapidly  display  a  larger  proportion  of  new  agencies  than  do  the 
other  functions;  (2)  bureaus  and  establishments  in  which  older  activities 
have  grown  materially  have  also  developed,  in  most  cases,  a  substantial 
number  of  new  activities;  (3)  agencies  in  which  few  new  activities  have 
appeared  have  made  but  slight  contributions  to  the  general  growth 
manifested  during  the  period. 

The  significant  changes  in  emphasis  on  civil  functions  may,  finally, 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  most  notable  change  of  the  period  was  the  greatly  increased 
emphasis  placed  upon  controls  and  services  related  to  commerce,  industry, 
transportation  and  communication.  In  actual  bulk,  the  greatest  expansion 
occurred  in  the  postal  service  and  services  rendered  to  the  shipping  indus- 
try. The  most  rapid  growth  was  found  in  the  services  to  business  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  particularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Aeronautics  Branch  and  the  Radio  Divi- 
sion, and  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  regulatory  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission increased  materially;  other  regulatory  agencies  in  this  field  have 
expanded  at  a  lesser  rate. 

2.  The  work  of  general  law  enforcement,  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  federal  penal  and  corrective  institutions,  was  substantially 
increased,  largely  as  a  result  of  prohibition  enforcement  and  anti-narcotics 
legislation. 

3.  Construction  of  public  improvements  constituted  more  than  a 
third  of  the  work  of  civil  administration  in  1915  and  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  in  1930.  Rivers  and  harbors  work  and  reclamation  diminished 
both  absolutely  and  relatively.7  The  chief  new  items  of  importance  are 
the  Mississippi  flood  control  project  and  the  construction  of  federal  aid 
roads  and  forest  highways. 

4.  Federal  activity  dealing  with  natural  resources   approximately 
doubled  in  extent  during  the  period.  This  growth  may  be  ascribed  largely 
to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  national  park  system,  the 
improvement  of  the  national  forests  and  to  direct  aids  to  agriculture. 
The  more  rapidly  developing  agricultural  services  include  the  Extension 
Service,  Experiment  Stations  and  the  investigation  and  suppression  of 
plant  and  animal  pests  and  diseases. 

7  Expenditures   on    the    Hoover   Dam  project  were  not  begun  until  the  fiscal  year 
1931. 
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5.  General   and  financial   administration   diminished   somewhat   in 
proportion  to  other  civil  activities,  though  actually  increasing  about 
four-fifths  in  bulk.  The  new  agencies  appearing  in  this  group  represent,  in 
the  main,  efforts  to  improve  the  functioning  of  overhead  administration. 

6.  Education  assumed  greater  importance  among  federal  activities 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  largely  because  of  in- 
creasing federal  grants  to  the  states  for  vocational  education  and  re- 
habilitation. Agencies  performing  scientific  and  research  work  had  little 
share  in  the  increases  of  the  period,  except  for  a  considerable  growth  of 
the  research  and  service  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

7.  Federal  work  for  health  and  welfare,  excluding  services  to  veterans, 
diminished  in  relative  importance.   The  work  of  the  Indian  Service 
fell  off  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  as  did  miscellaneous  relief  work. 
Activities  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  labor  increased  four-fold,  but  in 
1930  remained  less  than  one  percent  of  all  civil  activities.  Public  health 
work  doubled.  Immigration  and  naturalization  work,  though  increased  by 
the  quota  laws,  was  only  about  three-fourths  greater  in  1930  than  in  1915. 

8.  The  work  of  the  State  Department  increased  less  in  cost  than  did 
civil  administration  as  a  whole,  despite  many  changes  in  internal  organi- 
zation and  a  considerable  intensification  of  diplomatic  activities  during 
and  since  the  war. 

9.  Although  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  increased 
substantially,  the  relative  importance  of  territorial  and  local  government 
as  a  federal  function  declined  markedly  in  the  period. 

Summary :  Old  and  New  Activities. — In  concluding  this  analysis  of 
changes  in  the  bulk  and  relative  importance  of  functions  performed  by 
the  federal  government,  it  may  be  useful  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  growth  which  has  occurred  has  been  due  to  the  expansion  of  activities 
of  older  origin  and  to  activities  which  have  been  introduced  since  1915. 
Such  an  estimate  can  only  be  roughly  approximate,  but  may  provide  a 
clue  to  the  nature  of  recent  changes. 

General  Functions. — Changes  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches 
and  in  the  executive  establishment  have  been  almost  exclusively  due  to 
the  expansion  of  older  types  of  work. 

Military  Functions. — Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  work  of  the 
defense  services  is  new,  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding pensions,  hospitalization  and  compensation  for  veterans  arose 
directly  out  of  the  World  War.  About  two-fifths  of  all  military  activities 
performed  in  1930  were  new;  these  new  items  provided  about  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  shown  in  the  period. 

Civil  Functions. — The  increased  burden  produced  by  the  new  civil 
agencies,  together  with  the  newer  work  within  older  bureaus  and  estab- 
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lishments,  probably  amount  to  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total  adminis- 
trative work  performed  in  1930.  Of  the  growth  of  civil  administrative 
work  in  the  period,  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  may  with  reason  be 
ascribed  to  the  newer  bodies  and  activities.8 

Administrative  Functions. — Summarizing  these  estimates,  it  appears 
that  approximately  one-third  of  all  administrative  work,  military  and 
civil,  performed  in  1930  may  be  ascribed  to  new  activities;  of  the  increase 
of  the  period  more  than  one-half  but  less  than  three-fifths  may  similarly 
be  attributed  to  newer  types  of  work. 

Federal  Aid  to  the  States. — Among  the  important  administrative 
developments  of  the  period  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  direct  subsidies 
and  conditional  grants  in  aid  to  the  states  by  the  federal  government. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  attention  attracted  by  the  federal  subsidy 
system  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  to  what  extent  it  has  borne  a  share  in 
the  expansion  of  federal  activities  in  the  period  surveyed.  A  concise  view 
of  the  aid  payments  made  during  the  period  is  given  in  Table  5,  the 

TABLE  5. — FEDERAL  AID  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  STATES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  FUNCTIONS  WITH 

PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURE,  AMOUNTS  OF  INCREASE,  AND 

PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  INCREASE,  1915-1930* 

(In  millions  of  1915  dollars) 


Function 

Amount  of  payments 

Percentage  federal  aid  is 
of  total  federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  functions 
represented 

Percentage 
of  total 
increase  of 
function 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1915-1930 

National  defense  

5.1 
.8 
2.1 
.5 
2.6 
0.0 

2.0 
2.8 
3.1 
1.2 
2.5 
10.6 

17.6 
6.3 
4.3 
.9 
5.4 
59.1 

19.4 
4.4 
7.1 
.4 
6.5 
50.0 

1.9 
7.1 
14.6 
6.6 
71.5 
0.0 

.02 
29.3 
29.6 
9.3 
73.3 
23.0 

5.7 
41.0 
26.5 
9.0 
82.8 
52.3 

4.7 
19.6 
24.5 
3.6 
75.5 
34.8 

0.9 
32.5 
34.3 
-1.2 
80.7 
91.5 

Public  health 

Public  improvements  
Total  

11.0 

22.2 

93.7 

87.7 

2.9 

2.0 

19.9 

13.9 

31.2 

0  Federal  aid  payments  included  are  the  direct  payments  and  principal  payments  for  cooperative  work  as 
given  by  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  "Federal  Aid  to  the  States,"  Report  of  the  Secretary,  1930,  p.  617  ff. 
1915  figures  are  from  a  manuscript  supplement  supplied  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Current  payments 
reduced  to  1915  dollars,  using  index  numbers  cited  in  Table  2.  Percentages  computed  from  the  basic  data  of 
Table  2.  Years  cited  are  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30. 

subsidies  devoted  to  various  objects  being  classified  according  to  the 
functional  groups  or  divisions  thereof,  in  which  they  have  been  included 
in  previous  tabulations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  subsidies  tended  to  increase 

8  This  estimate  leaves  out  of  account  (a)  agricultural  marketing  loans,  (b)  seed  grain 
loans,  and  (c)  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  construction  fund  loan  payments.  Not  only  are  these 
payments  rather  than  activities,  but  they  are  made  in  anticipation  of  repayment.  These 
estimates  and  others  reported  in  this  section  are  based  upon  computations  which  cannot 
be  given  here  in  detail.  See  the  monograph. 
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both  in  amount  and  in  percentage  of  the  total  expended  on  the  function, 
but  that  in  1930  there  was  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  both  respects.  The 
diminution  in  public  health  subsidies  reflects  the  lapsing  of  the  Chamber- 
lain-Kahn  Act  (venereal  disease  prevention)  in  1925  and  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  (welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy)  in  1929.9 
It  is  also  of  interest  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  federal  educa- 
tional expenditures  (excluding  Indian  education)  took  the  form  of 
subsidies  to  the  states.  Although  federal  road  subsidies  were  smaller  in 
1930  than  in  1925,  they  nevertheless  provided  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
in  payments  for  public  improvements.  Increases  under  the  heading 
of  "public  domain"  arise  largely  from  developments  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice; those  in  "agriculture"  from  the  increased  funds  available  for  experi- 
ment stations  and  extension  service. 

The  following  objects  of  aid  payments  may  be  regarded  as  involving 
new  activities: 

Vocational  education  and  rehabilitation. 
Payments  under  the  federal  Water  Power  Act. 
Cooperative  agricultural  extension  service. 
Cooperative  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock. 
Federal  aid  highways. 
Forest  roads,  trails  and  highways. 
Cooperative  farm  forestry. 
Demonstrations  in  rural  sanitation. 

Payments  for  these  purposes  were  almost  70  percent  of  all  federal  aid  in 
1930  and  amounted  to  nearly  12  percent  of  civil  administrative  expendi- 
tures and  4.4  percent  of  all  administrative  expenditures.  They  supplied 
about  three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  federal  aid  payments,  but  only 
one-sixteenth  of  the  increase  of  all  administrative  functions.  If  these 
proportions  be  compared  with  the  estimated  share  of  all  new  activities 
in  the  growth  and  status  of  administrative  functions  as  a  whole,  it  follows 
that  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  new  activities  in  existence  in  1930  dealt 
with  federal  aid  and  that  only  one-eighth,  approximately,  of  the  growth 
of  the  period  due  to  new  activities  can  be  attributed  to  federal  aid  work. 

II.    STATE   GOVERNMENTS 

The  trends  of  government  functions  in  the  forty-eight  states  have 
followed  a  somewhat  different  course  from  those  observed  in  the  federal 
government.  The  World  War,  which  vastly  expanded  federal  costs  and 
activities,  tended  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  state  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion and  improvements.  Capital  outlays,  even  in  terms  of  depreciating 
dollars,  fell  off  sharply  between  1915  and  1919;  borrowings  diminished, 
as  indicated  by  an  average  diminution  in  interest  payments  of  one  million 
9  For  a  discussion  of  these  acts,  see  Chap.  XXI. 
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dollars  per  year  (1915  dollars)  during  this  four  year  period.  The  signing 
of  the  armistice  released  the  barriers  which  had  retarded  the  latent 
tendency  toward  growth.  Capital  outlays  leaped  in  1923  to  a  point 
five-fold  that  of  1919  (from  $43  to  $213  million,  in  1915  dollars);  current 
expenses  rose  at  a  more  modest  rate,  but  continued  their  upward  march 
in  succeeding  years.  Borrowings  increased,  an  average  annual  increment 
in  interest  payments  of  $4.1  million  (1915  dollars)  being  recorded  between 
1919  and  1929.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  forty-eight  states  reached,  in 
1929,  a  height  316  percent  in  excess  in  current  dollars,  or  145  percent  in 
1915  dollars,  of  those  of  1915,  this  growth  being  only  slightly  less  than  the 
increase  in  federal  expenditures  for  the  same  period.  State  administrative 
operations,  measured  by  costs  in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power 
(interest  payments  omitted)  rose  from  $476.4  million  to  $1,157  million,  or 
145  percent.  Federal  administrative  costs  similarly  measured  were  but  80 
percent  greater  in  1929  than  in  1915. 10  The  bulk  of  state  administrative 
operations  in  1929  was  but  slightly  less  than  that  of  federal  administration 
($1,157  million  in  1915  dollars  as  compared  with  $1,258.1  million); 
federal  civil  operations  in  1929  ($490.7  in  1915  dollars)  were  only  slightly 
more  than  two-fifths  as  large  as  all  state  activities  (42  percent). 

TABLE  6. — GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  48  STATES,  1915-1929° 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Item 

In  current  dollars 

In  1915  dollars 

1915 

1923 

1929 

1915 

1923 

1929 

Operations  and  maintenance  

381.2 
95.2 
18.5 

906.3 
853.9 
50.4 

1,307.9 
659.0 
94.1 

381.2 
95.2 
18.5 

546.0 
213.2 
30.4 

769.3 
387.7 
55.4 

Outlays  

Interest  

Total  

494.9 

1,310.6 

2,061.0 

494.9 

789.5 

1,212.4 

0  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  tup.  cit.;  for  index  numbers  see  footnote  4. 

The  fact  that  state  functions  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  federal  government  can  be  readily  understood  in  view  of  the 
intermediate  position  of  the  states  in  our  governmental  system.  It  has 
been  frequently  asserted  that  the  federal  government  has  steadily  en- 
croached upon  the  domain  of  state  activities.  That  the  sphere  of  federal 
authority  has  been  greatly  widened  in  recent  years  is  not  contested,  but 
that  this  encroachment  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  whole  spheres 
of  state  work  and  their  complete  transfer  to  federal  administrative 
agencies  is  by  no  means  apparent.  Federal  centralization,  in  most  cases, 

10  Federal  expenditures,  1915,  derived  from  Table  2;  those  for  1929  computed  from  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Budget  Statement  no.  14,  1931  Budget. 
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has  proceeded  by  means  of  the  institution  of  cooperative  relationships 
or  the  imposition  of  varying  degrees  of  control,  both  of  which  imply  the 
continuance  of  local  activity.11  Much  of  the  influence  recently  exerted 
by  the  federal  government  has  been  in  the  direction  of  increasing  rather 
than  restricting  the  work  done  by  state  agencies.  Information  and  guid- 
ance supplied  by  federal  experts  enable  state  officials  to  accomplish  a 
notable  variety  of  tasks  to  which  they  were  previously  unequal.  Federal 
supervision  and  inspection  such  as  are  provided  in  connection  with  the 
different  types  of  federal  grants  in  aid  act  as  powerful  stimulants  in 
fields  both  old  and  new.  Even  where  federal  activities  have  supplanted 
those  of  the  states,  the  local  agencies  concerned  have  not,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
appeared, but  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  in  the 
compass  of  their  work  by  an  expansion  of  the  tasks  not  affected  by  the 
transfer  of  authority. 

Centralization  is  not  a  phenomenon  solely  of  federal-state  relation- 
ships; it  affects  also  the  relations  between  the  state  and  its  own  subdivi- 
sions. It  may  be  set  down  as  a  maxim  that,  despite  the  resistance  offered 
by  constitutional  and  statutory  barriers  and  by  traditional  modes  of 
thought,  governmental  powers  tend  to  flow  toward  agencies  which 
demonstrate  their  capacity  to  deal  with  those  social  issues  demanding 
the  intervention  of  government.  The  shifts  from  state  to  federal  authority 
thus  reflect  the  incapacity  of  the  several  states  to  deal  with  problems  of 
transportation,  communication,  merchandising,  labor-capital  relations 
and  other  vital  aspects  of  social  and  economic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
performance  of  local  governing  bodies,  save,  in  notable  instances, 
the  cities,  has  been  increasingly  unsatisfactory.  Regional  agencies  inter- 
mediate between  the  county  and  the  state  being  inhibited  by  the  rigidity 
of  our  constitutional  forms,  the  state  itself  bids  fair  to  assume  increasing 
value  as  an  agency  for  performing  the  functions  of  local  government. 

There  has  been,  we  may  conclude,  a  threefold  development  of  state 
governments  in  the  period  under  survey.  The  increasingly  close  relation- 
ship between  the  federal  government  and  the  states  has  stimulated  the 
latter  to  increased  activity;  new  activities  have  arisen  in  addition  from 
sources  less  affected  by  federal  influence,  an  important  portion  being 
those  responsibilities  which  have  been  shifted  from  the  local  units  to 
the  state  authorities.  Finally,  the  older  functions  of  state  government 
have  undergone  expansion  reflecting  the  increased  popular  demand  for 
controls  or  services  which  have  demonstrated  their  acceptability  to  the 
interested  public. 

The  functional  developments  which  have  accompanied  this  remark- 
able growth  may  be  ascertained  from  an  examination  of  Table  7  and 
Figure  2.  It  is  clear  that  but  three  functions,  highways  and  waterways, 

11  For  further  discussion  of  cooperative  administration,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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TABLE  7. — GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  FORTY- EIGHT  STATES,  BY  FUNCTIONS, 

1915-1929" 


Percent 

Percent 

distribution 

Function 

1915 

1923 

1928 

1929 

increase 

of  total 

1915-1929 

increase, 

1915-1929 

A.  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  CURRENT  DOLLARS 


49  642 

83  650 

107  123 

126  709 

155 

4  9 

Protection  to  person  and  property  
Conservation  of  natural  resources 

29,860 
18  053 

54,803 
52  309 

72,742 
70  778 

74,840 
76  258 

151 
822 

2.9 
3  7 

Health  and  sanitation  
Highways  and  waterways  

10,100 
77,190 

24,046 
383,654 

32,169 
663  139 

34,641 

752  171 

243 
874 

1.6 
43  1 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections... 

102,290 
158  116 

197,870 
381  961 

246,857 
523  550 

260,635 
559  737 

155 
254 

10.1 
25  7 

2  076 

4  418 

12  649 

13  672 

559 

7 

Miscellaneous  

22  471 

64  841 

52  954 

53  457 

138 

2  0 

Public  service  enterprises  

6  565 

12  624 

20  283 

14  758 

125 

5 

Interest  

18,546 

50,446 

86  929 

94  137 

408 

4  8 

Total  

494,907 

1.310,621 

1,889,173 

2,061,016 

817 

100  0 

B.  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  1915  DOLLARS 


General  government 

49  642 

50  392 

63  014 

74  535 

50 

8  5 

Protection  to  person  and  property.  .  . 

29,860 

S3  014 

42  789 

44  024 

50 

2  0 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  
Health  and  sanitation  

18,053 
10,100 

31,511 
14,486 

41,634 
18,923 

44,858 
20,377 

150 
100 

3.7 
1  4 

Highways  and  waterways  

77,190 

231,117 

390,082 

442,453 

475 

50  9 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  .  .  . 

102,290 
158  116 

119,199 
230  097 

145,210 
307  971 

153,315 
329  257 

50 
110 

7.1 
23  9 

2  076 

2  661 

7  441 

8  042 

290 

g 

22  471 

39  061 

31  149 

31  445 

40 

1  3 

Public  service  enterprises  

6,565 

7,605 

11,931 

8  681 

30 

3 

Interest  

18,546 

30,389 

51,135 

55,375 

200 

5.1 

Total 

494  907 

789  531 

1,111,278 

1  212  362 

145 

100  0 

a  Current  dollars  compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  for  fiscal  years 
given.  Expenditures  for  functions  (except  interest)  are  for  operation,  maintenance  and  outlays.  1915  dollars 
computed,  using  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  Revised  Index.  Index  numbers  (fiscal  year  1915  =  100) 
were,  for  the  fiscal  years:  1923,  166;  1928,  170;  1929,  170.  Percent  increases,  Highways  and  Education,  1915 
dollars,  probably  somewhat  exaggerated  by  use  of  general  price  level  index.  Cf.  Note  4  to  this  chapter,  and 
discussion  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources,  and  recreation, 
increased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  state  government  as  a  whole ; 
only  these  three  functions  were  given  a  relatively  greater  emphasis  in  1929 
than  in  1915.  On  the  other  hand,  only  highways,  of  these  three,  made  a 
large  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  period;  two  other  functions, 
education  and  hospitals,  and  charities  and  corrections,  diminished  in 
relative  importance,  but,  because  of  their  bulk,  supplied  significant  shares 
of  the  increase  in  state  work.  Activities  concerned  with  health  and  sanita- 
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tion  doubled  in  the  period,  but  remained  a  small  part  of  the  total.  None 
of  the  remaining  functions  (if  interest  payments  be  disregarded)  increased 
by  as  much  as  one-half.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  expansion  of  state  activities  in  the  years  surveyed 
rests  largely  upon  the  five  functional  groups  first  mentioned.  It  will  be 
advantageous,  therefore,  to  subject  the  developments  within  these 
categories  to  closer  inspection  in  order  to  ascertain  the  main  sources  of 
the  growth  displayed.12 


FIG.  2. — Percent  distribution,  computed  from  Table  7,  of  expenditures  of  the  48  states, 

1915-1929. 

Highways.13 — By  far  the  most  rapidly  growing  function  of  state 
governments  during  the  period  1915-1929  was  that  concerned  with  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways.  Three  important  aspects  of 
this  growth  call  for  mention :  (a)  the  increase  in  road  mileage,  particularly 
of  high  grade  surfaced  roads,  (b)  the  influence  of  federal  aid,  and  (c)  the 
shift  in  control  from  local  agencies  to  the  state. 

12  An  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  forty-eight  states  would  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  obviously  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  State  documentary  materials,  more- 
over, are  greatly  inferior  to  those  available  for  an  analysis  of  federal  operations.  An  ex- 
amination was  made,  however,  of  the  statutes  and  reports  of  ten  states  selected  so  as  to 
form  a  representative  sample.  These  were:  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  California.  The  materials  thus 
obtained  assisted  in  forming  the  conclusions  stated  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

13  Waterway  developments  during  the  period  were  insignificant,  and  are  hence  omitted. 
Road  data  employed  in  this  section  derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  On  this 
subject,  see  discussion  in  Chap.  IV. 
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Increase  in  Road  Mileage  and  Surfacing. — Everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  increased  use  of  the  automobile  has,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  "pulled  the  states  out  of  the  mud"  by  stimulating  a 
tremendous  road  building  and  road  improvement  program.  The  effects 
of  this  movement  had  been  felt  before  1915.  In  1904  there  were  2,151,379 
miles  of  rural  roads,  but  7.1  percent  of  which  were  surfaced  and  only  .1 
percent  with  a  high  type  of  surface  (macadam  by  penetration  or  better) . 
By  1915  the  total  rural  road  mileage  had  reached  2,445,761  miles,  with 
10.5  percent  surfaced,  and  5.6  percent  with  a  high  type  of  surface. 
Developments  since  that  year,  shown  in  Table  8,  indicate  progressive 
improvement. 

TABLE  8. — STATE  AND  LOCAL  ROAD  MILEAGE,  1921-1930a 
(In  thousands  of  miles) 


Fiscal  year 

Total  state 
and  local 
roads 

State  highways 

Local  roads 

Percentage  of 
state  highways 
with  high  type 
surface 

Percentage  of 
local  roads 
with  high 
type  surface 

Federal  aid 

Other 

1921 

2,924.5 
2,995.7 
3,006.1 
3,013.6 
3,016.3 
3,024.2 
*  3,009.1 

7.4 
26.5 
46.5 
64.2 
72.4 
79.3 
86.2 

195.5 
225.1 
228.4 
229.1 
234.0 
234.9 
238.3 

2,721.6 
2,744.1 
2,731.2 
2,720.3 
2,709.8 
2,710.1 
2,684.4 

12.2 
13.6 
17.6 
20.5 
22.3 
23.9 
25.9 

0.5 
.7 
.0 
.2 
.3 
.4 
1.5 

1923 

1925 

1927                   

1928               

1929         

1930  

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  MS  Table  D-4,  1930.  Total  mileage,  federal  aid  roads,  derived  from  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Annual  Reports;  these  figures  are  for  actual  length  of  roads  initially  improved  with 
federal  aid  and  retained  as  federal  aid  highways.  Figures  for  other  state  highways  obtained  by  deducting 
federal  aid  mileages  from  figure  for  state  highways  in  MS  Table  cited.  All  totals  are  cumulative;  years  cited 
are  fiscal  years. 

*  Decrease,  1930,  in  total  mileage  and  local  road  mileage  largely  due  to  resurvey  in  North  Carolina. 

The  greatest  increases  in  actual  road  mileage  came  before  1921.  The 
early  years  of  our  period  witnessed  great  activity;  478,744  miles  of  rural 
roads,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  additions  between  1904  and  1929, 
were  built  between  1914  and  1921.  Since  1921,  the  improvement  of  road 
surfaces  rather  than  the  construction  of  new  roads  attracted  the  attention 
of  highway  departments.  The  mileage  of  surfaced  roads  increased  67.8 
percent  between  1904  and  1914;  from  1914  to  1929  the  increase  amounted 
to  157  percent.  High  grade  surfaced  roads  increased  149  percent  between 
1914  and  1921;  from  1914  to  1929  the  increase  was  776  percent.  State 
roads  were  provided  with  high  type  surfaces  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  were  local  roads;  from  1921  to  1929  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
mileage  of  high  grade  surf  aces  for  state  highways  was  251  percent,  for 
local  roads  155  percent. 

Influence  of  Federal  Highway  Aid. — The  complaints  sometimes  voiced 
that  federal  grants  in  aid  for  highway  purposes  have  dulled  the  initiative 
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of  state  authorities  appear  to  be  based  upon  theoretical  considerations. 
State  highway  officials  have  expressed  general  satisfaction  with  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  the  guidance  supplied 
by  federal  highway  engineers  has  contributed  uniformly  to  efficiency  and 
economy  and  to  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  most  effective  techniques 
of  construction  and  maintenance.  The  wealthy  states  are  but  lightly 
burdened  by  their  contribution  to  federal  road  funds;  their  citizens  share 
in  the  benefits  derived  from  construction  in  the  larger  but  less  populous 
states.  That  states  have  been  over-stimulated  in  their  road  programs  by 
federal  contributions  seems  improbable.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  9,  state 
payments  for  federal  aid  highways  have  much  more  than  surpassed  the 
minimum  necessary  for  matching  the  federal  grants. 

TABLE  9. — EXPENDITURES  ON  FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAYS,  1918-1930° 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

Cost  of  improvements  completed  during  year 

Actual  federal  dis- 
bursement to  states 
during  year 

Paid  by  federal 
government 

Paid  by  states 

Total 

1918       

166.3 
63,087.1 
82,736.9 
82,158.8 

181.1 
85,065.4 
112,551.3 
111,489.4 

347.4 
148,152.5 
195,298.2 
193,648.2 

425.4 
71,601.7 
82,097.4 
75,880.9 

1923       

1929 

1930                            .    .  • 

0  Compiled  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Annual  Reports.  Since  initial  and  stage  construction  com- 
pleted during  the  year  are  included  in  these  costs,  the  mileages  covered  are  greater  than  the  net  gain  in  mileage 
of  federal  aid  roads  reported  in  Table  7.  The  total  (column  4)  represents  the  entire  cost  of  mileages  reported 
as  completed  during  the  year,  and  not  the  disbursement  of  that  particular  year.  The  federal  share  of  the  annual 
disbursement  appears  in  column  5. 

Shift  to  State  Control. — Prior  to  the  1890's  road  building  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  local  governing  agencies:  counties,  towns  and 
road  districts.  Beginning  with  New  Jersey  in  1891,  states  undertook  the 
provision  of  financial  aid  to  these  local  agencies  for  road  purposes.  This 
practice  spread  until  in  1917  all  of  the  states  had  adopted  some  form  of 
state  road  aid.  By  this  time  the  period  of  rapid  road  building  had  been 
entered  upon;  the  administrative  situation  was  described  as  follows  in 
the  annual  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

The  state  governments  soon  found  that  the  difficulties  were  multiplying  too 
rapidly  to  be  met  by  small  measures,  and  gradually  State  highway  departments 
have  been  strengthened  and  given  supervisory  in  lieu  of  merely  advisory  powers, 
while  the  trend  has  been  toward  the  making  of  larger  State  appropriations,  the 
designation  of  definite  State  highway  systems,  and  control  of  such  systems  by  the 
state  and,  finally,  the  creation  of  State  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  State  highway 
systems  under  State  control.  Most  of  this  development  has  come  within  the  past 
ten  years.  Although  the  trend  in  all  of  the  states  is  toward  a  policy  of  centrali- 
zation in  the  handling  of  their  road  problems,  at  present,  almost  every  stage  of 
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progress  from  extreme  localization  to  a  highly  centralized  control  is  represented 
in  the  48  systems  of  highway  management.14 

The  tendencies  here  described  were  given  strong  impetus  by  the 
introduction  of  federal  aid.  When  the  Highway  Act  was  passed,  in  1916, 
sixteen  states  had  no  highway  departments  and  many  others  existed 
more  in  form  than  function.  The  act  required,  however,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  cooperate  with  state  highway  departments;  the  crea- 
tion of  such  agencies  became  necessary  where  they  did  not  exist.  In 
some  cases  the  powers  granted  the  state  highway  agency  were  inadequate 
to  provide  the  cooperation  envisaged  by  the  act.  The  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1921,  in  consequence,  defined  a  state  highway  department  as  one 
"having  adequate  powers  and  suitably  equipped  and  organized  to  dis- 
charge to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  duties  herein 
required."15 

Still  more  important  was  the  fact  that  states,  in  the  years  since  1917, 
were  developing  their  own  highway  systems  and  that  local  agencies 
became  more  and  more  willing  that  the  states  should  share  the  financial 
and  administrative  responsibilities  connected  with  these  large  programs. 
Centralization  was  thus  in  large  measure  a  fiscal  issue,  a  shifting  of  the 
highway  tax  burden  from  overladen  local  budgets  to  the  larger  and  more 
varied  tax  system  of  the  states.  Thus  while  state  apportionments  to  local 
divisions  for  highway  purposes  increased  120  percent  between  1915  and 
1929,  state  payments  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  roads  rose  nearly 
2,500  percent.  The  total  mileage  of  local  roads  diminished,  while  that  of 
state  highways,  even  if  federal  aid  highways  are  excluded,  steadily  in- 
creased. (Table  8.)  Fiscal  difficulties  experienced  by  local  jurisdictions 
have  recently  accelerated  this  process.  Thus  in  1931  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  transferred  all  highways  to  the  state  system  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  Virginia  in  1932.16 

The  trend  toward  state  operation  and  state  control  of  highways  thus 
seems  indisputable.  Large  areas  of  local  responsibility,  however,  remain 
in  many  of  the  states.  State  highways  still  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  all  roads.  A  very  substantial  extension  of  central  planning  and  super- 
vision appears  to  be  indicated  if  anything  approaching  an  adequate 
correlation  between  highway  needs  and  facilities  is  to  be  achieved. 

Recreation. — The  changes  that  have  effected  a  large  expansion  of  this 
minor  state  function  are  not  associated  with  the  introduction  of  specific 
new  activities.  Although  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
state  parks  and  forests,  the  states  as  a  whole  have  not  tended  to  set  up 
elaborate  systems  of  state  parks.  Such  progress  as  was  made  in  this 

14  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1917,  p.  128. 

15  Cf.  MacDonald,  A.  F.,  Federal  Aid,  A  Study  of  the  American  Subsidy  System,  New 
York,  1928,  Chapter  V. 

16  On  state  supervision  over  highways,  see  Chapter  XXVII. 
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direction  was  localized  principally  in  the  more  populous  eastern  states 
whose  residents  do  not  have  ready  access  to  national  parks.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  states  in  1929  on  parks  and  monuments 
was  provided  by  the  New  England,  middle  Atlantic  and  east  north 
central  states.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total  acreage  of  state  parks  and 
forests  in  1929  was  to  be  found  in  New  York  alone.17 

Development  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — State  work 
in  the  field  of  conservation  and  development  is  closely  associated  with 
similar  activities  performed  by  the  federal  government.  State  geological 
surveys  and  state  reclamation,  like  national  activities  of  this  character, 
diminished  in  the  years  reviewed.  On  the  other  hand  services  designed 
to  stimulate  and  protect  the  livestock  industry,  to  aid  agriculture  through 
experiment  stations  and  extension  service,  to  conserve  forest  resources 
and  to  protect  and  propagate  fish  and  game,  expanded  substantially.  In 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  in  forest  fire  prevention,  the  states  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  federal  aid.  Experiment  stations  were  well  estab- 
lished in  the  states  before  1915  and  such  developments  as  have  taken 
place  are  in  the  nature  of  expansions.  Agricultural  extension  work,  though 
foreshadowed  by  the  work  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  was  relatively  unim- 

TABLE  10. — FEDERAL  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND 
EXTENSION  SERVICE,  1915-1930 

(In  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

Experiment  stations 

Extension  service 

Federal" 

State6  counties  and 
other 

Federal" 

State"  counties  and 
other 

1915                   

1,636 
1,440 
3,357 
3,840 
*4,335 

3,713 
7,844 
11,443 
12,321 
13,274 

480 
5,810 
5,934 
7,216 
<*7,599 

2,111 
11,383 
13,637 
14,456 
15,006 

1923               

1928           

1929           

1930       

«  Federal  expenditures,  1923-1930,  from  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Report,  1930;  1915,  from  MS 
supplement  (Cf.  Table  5,  note). 

6  Compiled  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Reports  of  Experiment  Stations,  years  given. 

•  1915-1929,  compiled  from  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  prepared  by  Office  of  Extension  Work,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1929;  1930  figure  from  U.  S.  Office  of  Extension  Work,  Report  of  the  Director,  1930.  State  figures 
for  Experiment  Stations  and  Extension  Service  include  funds  derived  from  all  sources,  including  fees,  sales, 
miscellaneous  revenues,  certain  revenues  from  individuals,  balances,  etc. 

<*  1930  figures  for  federal  government  include  disbursements  to  Hawaii. 

portant  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  Federal  pay- 
ments for  both  purposes  have  increased  substantially  during  these  years 
as  a  result  of  such  statutes  as  the  Purnell  Act  of  1925  (agricultural 
economics  and  rural  sociology  under  the  Experiment  Stations),  the  Clark- 
McNary  Act  of  1924  (farm  forestry  work)  and  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act 


See  also  Chap.  XVIII. 
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of  1928  (additional  funds  for  agricultural  extension).  It  will  be  noted 
that  while  these  funds  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  provision  of  equal 
support  by  the  states,  state  funds  have  far  exceeded  the  required  minima. 
Evidently  local  initiative  and  local  interest  have  far  exceeded  the  mere 
desire  to  obtain  federal  money. 

TABLE  11. — STATE  AND  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION,  1915-1930 

(In  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


Number  of 

Federal 

State 

Number  of 

Federal 

State 

Fiscal  year 

states 

expendi- 

expendi- 

Fiscal year 

states 

expendi- 

expendi- 

cooperating" 

tures6 

tures" 

cooperating" 

tures6 

tures" 

1915 

18 

67  3 

505  9 

1929 

38 

1,266  2 

2,119  7 

1923  

26 

400  4 

1,826  7 

1930 

38 

1,383  0 

2,914  5 

1928  

38 

944  8 

2  074  7 

o  1915-1923  from  A.  F.  Macdonald,  Federal  Aid,  op.  tit.,  p.  43;  1928-1930  from  annual  Reports  of  the  Forester, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Expenditures  by  private  agencies  not  included  in  state  funds. 
6  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Report,  1930,  and  MS  supplement  (Cf.  Table  5,  note). 

Forest  conservation  activities  in  1915  had  occupied  such  fields  as  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  state  forests,  investigation  of  the 
diseases  of  forest  trees  and  similar  matters,  reforestation  and  forest  fire 
prevention.  Federal  aid,  in  the  earlier  year,  was  concerned  with  the  last 
named  purpose  only  and  did  not  reach  large  proportions.  In  1924,  how- 
ever, the  Clark-McNary  Act,  supplementing  the  Weeks  Act  of  1911, 
provided  additional  funds  for  fire  prevention  and  for  the  further  purposes 
of  distributing  forest  planting  stock  to  farmers  and  the  conducting  of  a 
forest  taxation  inquiry.  Under  these  measures  local  initiative  precedes 
the  granting  of  federal  assistance,  as  fire  prevention  aid  is  given  only  to 
those  states  which  have  first  established  systems  of  fire  control  regarded 
as  adequate  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  this  stimulation  the 
number  of  states  providing  such  systems  more  than  doubled  in  the  period. 
The  acreage  protected  increased  from  95  million  in  1915  to  228  million  in 
1930,  the  latter  figure  representing  55  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
classified  as  needing  protection.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  unpro- 
tected forests  lie  in  the  southeastern  and  Gulf  states.18 

In  the  field  of  fish  and  game  conservation  the  federal  government 
exercises  wide  authority  through  such  measures  as  the  Lacey  Act  (inter- 
state transportation  of  wild  birds  and  mammals)  and  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act.  State  agencies  cooperate  in  enforcing  and  supplementing  these 
measures;  state  activities  in  this  field  have  perhaps  doubled  in  the  period 
since  1915.  An  instance  of  the  close  relationships  maintained  may  be 
found  in  the  federal  Black  Bass  Law  of  1930,  forbidding  transportation 


18  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Report  of  the  Forester,  1931,  pp.  18-19. 
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in  interstate  commerce  of  black  bass  taken  or  transported  in  violation  of 
state  law.  In  its  enforcement,  many  states  have  permitted  the  appointment 
of  state  fish  protectors  as  federal  inspectors  without  compensation.19  Both 
federal  and  state  governments  are  engaged  in  fish  propagation ;  the  former 
propagated  7,570  million,  and  the  states  4,584  million  fish  in  1930.  In  wild 
life  protection,  the  provision  of  fish  and  game  refuges,  in  researches  and 
investigations  of  many  types,  state  departments  work  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  federal  Bureaus  of  Biological  Survey  and  Fisheries. 

The  activities  of  this  function  (save  extension  work)  subsist  mainly  on 
the  state  level.  Intrastate  centralization,  therefore,  has  been  of  less 
importance  than  in  other  functions.  Relations  have  been  rather  between 
the  states  and  national  agencies.  This  arises  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the 
conservation  movement  is  nationwide  in  scope.  Federal  agencies  have 
provided  leadership  and  financial  aid;  the  states  have  developed  their  own 
activities  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace. 

Education.20 — Prior  to  1923  education  was  the  largest  of  the  state 
functions  and  although  this  leading  position  has  been  usurped  by  high- 
ways, nearly  one-fourth  of  the  growth  of  state  governments  since  1915 
arose  from  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities.  The  years  surveyed 
witnessed  an  extremely  rapid  growth  of  state  educational  institutions. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  public  universities,  colleges  and 
professional  schools  rose  from  87,820  in  1914  to  335,009  in  1928,  an 
increase  of  282  percent.  Instructional  staffs  increased,  though  much  less 
rapidly,  and  the  curriculum  was  notably  diversified.  The  student  bodies 
of  public  normal  schools  and  colleges  multiplied  over  twenty-fold;  public 
junior  colleges,  nearly  unknown  in  1915,  numbered  114  in  1928  and  had 
28,437  students.21 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  extension  of  increased  educa- 
tional facilities  to  all  of  its  people  was  generally  recognized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period;  some  progress  was  made  in  these  recent  years  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  duty  in  terms  of  added  supervision  and  control  over 
local  school  authorities.22  So  strong  is  the  sentiment  which  recognizes  edu- 
cation as  an  enterprise  which  should  be  kept "  close  to  the  people  "  that  dis- 
tinct practical  limits  are  set  to  this  movement.  State  departments  on  the 
whole  have  not  been  adequately  staffed  to  provide  more  than  routine  serv- 
ices to  the  school  districts  of  the  states.  Such  increase  of  state  authority  as 
appeared  followed  these  general  lines :  (a)  the  imposition  upon  local  schools 
of  curricular  prescriptions,  involving,  usually,  requirement  of  instruction  in 
special  subjects  or  for  special  classes  of  pupils,  (b)  the  provision  of  more 

19  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1931,  p.  viii. 

20  For  additional  material  on  education,  see  Chap.  VII. 

21  For  these  data  see  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1914-1916; 
ibid.,  1926-1928. 

22  On  state  supervision  over  education,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 
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rigid  supervision  by  the  state  authorities,  (c)  the  authorization  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  government  by  local  as  well  as  state  schools,  and  (d) 
the  authorization  of  local  school  district  reorganization  (consolidation) . 

Certain  fiscal  aspects  of  these  developments  require  attention.  The 
granting  of  aid  from  state  funds  to  local  districts  was  common  practice  in 
almost  all  states  throughout  the  period.  Increases  in  these  payments 
reflect  the  growth  of  local  schools.  A  tendency  appeared,  however,  to  use 
the  grants  to  localities,  in  added  degree,  for  the  enforcement  of  standards 
upon  the  local  school  authorities.  Again,  federal  aid  moneys  form  a  small 
but  significant  part  of  state  educational  payments.  Extension  service  and 
experiment  station  activities  are  administered  in  part  through  the  land 
grant  colleges;  federal  assistance  to  these  projects  may  from  one  point  of 
view  be  regarded  as  educational  subventions.  Additional  federal  payments 
are  also  made,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  Tracy-Copp  acts,  for  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation.23 

Public  Welfare. — Measured  by  costs  in  uniform  dollars,  state  activ- 
ities concerned  with  charities,  hospitals  and  corrections  expanded  less 
than  half  in  the  period,  although  providing  a  substantial  share  of  the 
growth  of  state  administration  as  a  whole  (7.1  percent).  The  provision 
of  hospital  facilities,  rather  than  charitable  or  correctional  activities,  bears 
the  chief  responsibility  for  such  growth  as  has  occurred.  During  these 
years,  moreover,  marked  progress  was  made  in  the  institution  of  state 
control  over  local  work  for  public  welfare,  a  tendency  well  established 
in  1915.24 

Less  Active  Functions. — The  remaining  functions  of  state  govern- 
ment, taken  together,  have  produced  about  one-tenth  of  the  growth  of 
the  period — less  than  half  of  that  provided  by  education  alone,  or  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  expansion  of  highway  activities.  Within  these  have 
occurred  certain  developments  which,  though  they  have  added  little  to 
state  costs,  are  in  themselves  of  considerable  significance. 

State  overhead  management  (general  government)  witnessed,  in  many 
states,  a  reorganization  of  the  administrative  departments  which  con- 

23  Federal  allotments  for  vocational  rehabilitation  rose  from  $470,000  in  1921  to  $736,- 
000  in  1930;  those  for  vocational  education  from  $834,000  in  1918  to  $7,404,000  in  1930. 
(Cf.  U.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Reports.)  Despite  the  apparent  size  of 
these  sums,  the  state  and  federal  payments  for  these  two  purposes  combined  were  responsible 
for  only  two  or  three  percent  of  the  whole  increase  of  state  educational  costs  during  the 
period. 

Like  other  grants  in  aid,  federal  contributions  to  states  for  educational  purposes  have 
been  subjected  to  criticism,  but  have  been  defended  with  equal  warmth.  For  a  proposal 
to  reconsider  current  federal  policies,  see  Federal  Relations  to  Education,  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1931.  The  conclusions 
of  this  committee  were  strongly  criticized  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  See  Preliminary  Comments  on  the  Memorandum 
of  Progress,  etc.,  published  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  September,  1930. 

24  For  a  full  discussion  of  developments  in  this  field,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 
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tributed  notably  to  efficiency  and  economy  throughout  the  entire  state 
governments.25  A  considerable  broadening  of  state  supervision  over  local 
finance  occurred;  an  increased  number  of  states  provided  for  state  inspec- 
tion of  local  accounts,  the  imposition  of  systems  of  uniform  accounts  and 
control  over  local  assessments  and  bond  issues. 

Despite  its  minor  position  among  the  state  functions,  the  protection 
of  person  and  property  contains  a  wider  variety  of  activities  than  any 
other  function.26  Some  of  these  have  developed  materially.  State  police 
forces  have  come  into  being  and  now  exist  in  one-fourth  of  the  states. 
The  exercise  of  regulatory  authority  over  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  increased  considerably  in  scope;  state  utility  commissions 
gained  a  number  of  new  objects  of  regulation.  "Blue  sky  laws'*  came 
into  being.  State  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  doubled  in  the 
amount  of  work  performed.  While  few  new  types  of  factory  inspection 
appeared,  the  number  of  inspections  performed,  in  the  states  examined, 
increased  materially.  "Labor  legislation"  appeared  in  considerable  quan- 
tity :  regulation  of  hours  of  labor,  of  wages  and  of  child  labor  was  extended; 
services  more  widely  provided  included  workmen's  compensation, 
mediation  of  labor  disputes,  public  employment  agencies;  and  inspection 
and  licensing  laws  were  adopted  in  considerable  variety. 

Public  health  activities,  though  comprising  one  of  the  smallest  state 
functions,  nearly  doubled  in  extent.27  Outstanding  developments  occurred 
in  the  fields  of  collection  of  vital  statistics,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
contagious  diseases  (especially  those  other  than  tuberculosis,  which  had 
long  received  special  attention)  and  the  conservation  of  child  life.  New 
types  of  federal  aid  were  initiated  after  1915,  including  payments  in  aid 
of  venereal  disease  prevention,  the  hygiene  and  welfare  of  maternity  and 
infancy  and  for  demonstrations  in  rural  sanitation.  The  two  former  were 
abandoned  in  1925  and  1929  respectively;  federal  payments  (unmatched 
by  the  states)  continued  in  connection  with  the  interstate  quarantine 
service  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases.  Not  only 
was  federal-state  cooperation  practiced  widely  in  public  health  matters, 
but  intrastate  centralization  reached  perhaps  a  fuller  development  than 
in  any  other  function. 

In  the  miscellaneous  group,  finally,  certain  special  types  of  relief  are 
reported  which  deserve  mention.  Four  states  reported  payments  for 
mothers'  and  widows'  pensions  and  other  aids  in  1915;  in  1929  nine  states 
made  such  expenditures.  Retirement  systems  for  state  employees  were 
provided  by  18  states  in  1915  and  by  33  states  in  1929.  Although  institu- 
tional veterans'  relief  declined,  non-institutional  relief  rose  to  high  pro- 

26  On  the  new  management,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 

26  For  a  discussion  of  this  legislation,  see  Chaps.  XXVIII  and  XVI. 

27  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XXI. 
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portions  in  1924  (bonuses,  etc.)  but  fell  in  1929  to  a  point  not  much  above 
the  1915  level. 

Conclusion. — In  summarizing  the  general  trends  of  state  functions, 
two  questions  may  be  raised.  The  first  relates  to  the  influence  of  the 
various  types  of  federal  grants  in  aid  referred  to  in  previous  paragraphs. 
Since  the  sums  provided  by  the  federal  government  are,  in  most  cases, 
disbursed  through  the  state  governments,  they  appear  as  a  part  of  state 
expenditures  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  distort  the  tabulations  which 
have  been  presented.  Similar  comment  may  be  made  concerning  the 
funds  apportioned  to  localities  in  aid  of  local  schools  and  roads.  These  are 
distributed  as  a  means  of  equalizing  local  burdens  and  are  hence  more 
truly  a  part  of  local  than  of  state  costs.  In  Table  12  is  presented  an 
analysis  of  state  payments  (in  1915  dollars)  omitting  the  local  apportion- 
ments and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  federal  subsidies.  If  these  data  be 
compared  with  Table  7  and  Figure  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  various  functions  is  not  greatly  altered.  With  the  omission 
of  the  local  apportionments,  education  falls  to  third  place  among  the 
functions,  but  retains  its  role  as  the  second  largest  contributor  to  total 
growth.  The  costs  of  three  functions  containing  subsidies — highways, 
education,  miscellaneous — increased  by  larger  percentages  when  non- 
state  payments  are  omitted.  Rates  of  increase  in  payments  for  conserva- 
tion and  for  health  were  slightly  smaller,  subsidies  being  omitted.  The 
relative  changes,  however,  are  slight.  That  federal  subsidies  have  influ- 
enced the  trends  of  state  payments  cannot  be  gainsaid;  the  matching 
requirement  attached  to  many  federal  grants  has  no  doubt  induced 
certain  states  to  make  payments  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  increase  in  federal  subsidies 
has  only  to  a  slight  degree  affected  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  states  upon 
the  principal  types  of  administrative  work.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
most  important  aspect  of  these  subsidies  is  the  effect  that  they  have  had 
in  equalizing  the  burden  of  providing  services  which  the  states,  as  a 
whole,  have  desired  to  support.  This  has  been  notably  true  in  connection 
with  the  highway  program. 

To  what  extent  can  the  growth  of  state  function  be  attributed  to  the 
appearance  of  new  activities?  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  limitations  of  state  reporting  make  it 
impossible  to  differentiate  as  clearly  between  new  and  old  types  of  work 
as  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the  federal  government.  There  are, 
moreover,  forty-eight  state  jurisdictions.  Innovations  do  not  arise  in  all 
simultaneously,  but  are  instituted  in  one  or  more  of  the  " progressive'* 
states  and  subsequently  find  their  way  into  the  practices  of  other  common- 
wealths. The  amount  of  lag  associated  with  this  process  of  diffusion  is 
considerable;  in  consequence,  there  are  few  important  activities  of  state 
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government  which  one  or  more  of  the  states  did  not  adopt  for  the  first  time 
after  1915.  Conversely,  there  are  few  activities  which  are  entirely  new  in 
the  period.28 

TABLE  12. — EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FORTY-EIGHT  STATES,  BY  FUNCTION,  PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION,  AND  INCREASE  IN  EXPENDITURES,  1915-1929° 

Note. — Receipts  from  subventions  from  the  federal  government  and  apportionments  to  minor  civil  divisions 
deducted. 

(In  thousands  of  1915  dollars) 


Function 

Amount 

Percent 
distribution 

Percent 
increase 

Percent 
distribution 
of  increase 

1915 

1929 

1915 

1929 

General  government  

49,642 
29,860 
16,769 
10,100 
64,505 
102,290 
56,991 
2,076 
21,364 
6,565 
18,546 

74,535 
44,024 
38,369 
19,792 
377,471 
153,315 
122,976 
8,042 
31,101 
8,681 
55,375 

13.1 
7.9 
4.4 
2.7 
17.0 
27.0 
15.1 
.6 
5.6 
1.7 
4.9 

8.0 
4.7 
4.1 
2.1 
40.5 
16.4 
13.2 
.9 
3.3 
.9 
5.9 

50 
50 
ISO 
100 
485 
50 
115 
290 
45 
30 
200 

4.5 
2.6 
3.9 
1.7 
56.4 
92 
11.9 
1.1 
1.8 
.4 
6.6 

Protection  to  persons  and  property  

Conservation  of  natural  resources  

Highways  and  waterways 

Charities,  hospitals,  corrections.. 

Education  and  libraries  

Recreation  

Miscellaneous  

Public  service  enterprises  

Interest  . 

Total 

378,708 

933,680 

100.0 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

0  Computed  from  Table  7.  Receipts  from  subventions  from  federal  government  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1915,  Table  7;  1929,  Table  8;  "other  subventions,"  1915,  apportioned 
between  "highways"  and  "agriculture"  in  the  ratio  of  total  federal  grants  for  these  purposes;  "other  subven- 
tions," 1929,  omitted,  their  functional  allocation  not  being  identifiable.  Apportionments  to  minor  civil  divisions 
for  highways  and  schools  from  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1915,  Table  10;  1929,  Table  11.  Percent  distri- 
butions computed. 

The  relative  absence  of  entirely  new  activities  is,  however,  less 
important,  in  weighing  the  changes  of  the  period,  than  the  fact  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  state  governments  have  increased,  both  through  the 
assumption  of  burdens  formerly  borne  by  local  agencies  and  through 
the  wider  dissemination  of  the  practices  of  the  more  advanced  states.  The 
following  fields  of  state  work  appear  to  have  been  most  closely  associated 
with  the  general  expansion  which  has  occurred: 

General  Government. — State  departments  of  finance;  central  purchasing; 
control  over  local  finance;  pensions  for  public  employees. 

Protection  to  Person  and  Property. — State  police;  regulation  of  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations  and  other  financial  institutions;  regulation  of  utilities 
(automobile  transportation,  stockyards,  warehouses,  cotton  ginners,  etc.);  blue 
sky  laws;  regulation  of  weights,  measures  and  containers;  collection  of  labor 
statistics;  factory  inspection  (increased  severity  as  well  as  new  types);  fixing 
of  hours  of  labor;  provision  of  workmen's  compensation;  mediation  in  labor 
disputes;  provision  of  public  employment  agencies  and  regulation  of  private 


28  See  Chap.  XXIV. 
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agencies;  establishment  of  minimum  wages;  licensing  of  professions  and  occu- 
pations. 

Conservation  and  Development  of  Natural  Resources. — Livestock  disease  pre- 
vention (tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  etc.);  farm  forestry;  extension  work;  experi- 
ment stations;  forest  fire  prevention;  fish  progagation;  fish  and  game  protection. 

Health  and  Sanitation. — Collection  of  vital  statistics;  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases;  care  of  child  life  (including  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy);  pro- 
motion of  rural  sanitation 

Highways. — Construction  of  "hard  roads." 

Public  Welfare. — General  hospitals;  institutions  for  feeble  minded,  epileptics, 
the  blind,  deaf  and  mute,  crippled,  defective  and  delinquent  children;  pardon 
and  parole  boards. 

Education. — Public  junior  colleges;  newer  curricular  developments  in  state 
colleges  and  universities  (schools  of  business,  home  economics,  agriculture, 
including  agricultural  research,  etc.);  newer  curricular  prescriptions  for  local 
schools. 

Libraries. — Specialized  state  libraries;  library  extension  work. 

Recreation. — War  memorials;  state  parks.29 

It  must  be  clearly  noted  that  the  increase  in  financial  burden  is  not 
closely  correlated  with  emphasis  upon  a  variety  of  newer  types  of  work. 
Protection,  conservation  and  development,  and  health  have  developed 
more  notably  along  newer  lines  than  have  the  other  functions,  yet 
together  contribute  less  than  10  percent  of  the  increase  of  state  costs.30 
The  highway  program,  which  produced  more  than  half  of  the  increase, 
was  associated  with  road  construction,  a  long  established  type  of  work, 
and  with  surfacing,  a  development  well  under  way  in  1915.  State  educa- 
tional institutions,  save  junior  colleges,  are  not  a  new  creation;  yet  the 
great  increase  in  student  population  witnessed  in  recent  years  produced 
a^n  alteration  in  objectives  and  methods  which  may  well  be  termed 
revolutionary. 

In  attempting  to  distinguish  between  old  and  new  in  state  activities, 
much  depends  upon  the  definition  adopted  as  to  what  is  new.  It  is  clear, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  states  in  general  had,  by  1915,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  main  types  of  work  they  are  now  performing.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  duties  have  been  differentiated  and  expanded  and  their 
performance  has  been  more  widely  distributed  among  the  states.  It  is 
these  processes  of  change  which  have  produced  the  remarkable  growth 
which  state  governments  have  experienced. 

III.    CITIES31 

The  concentration  of  population  in  the  larger  urban  centers  is  a 
primary  factor  in  the  social  changes  of  the  period;  this  is  not  less  true 

29  This  list  is  derived  largely  from  developments  occurring  within  ten  sample  states, 
but  may  be  taken  as  roughly  descriptive  of  the  entire  group. 

30  Cf.  Table  12,  last  column. 

31  "Cities,"  as  here  used,  refers  to  those  of  over  30,000  population. 
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in  governmental  than  in  other  matters.  Cities  over  30,000  had  31.2 
million  inhabitants  in  1915,  or  31.2  percent  of  the  total  population;  in 
1929  this  number  had  increased  to  44.3  millions,  or  36.5  percent  of  the 
total.  While  population  thus  expanded  42  percent,  the  scope  of  govern- 
ment activities,  in  these  as  in  other  jurisdictions,  rose  at  a  more  rapid 
rate,  the  costs  of  all  cities  included  in  the  group  in  1929  being  87  percent 
greater,  in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power,  than  those  of  like  popula- 
tion in  1915. 32  In  view  of  the  larger  number  of  cities  included  in  the  later 
year,  a  more  accurate  conclusion  may  be  reached  by  examining  Table  13, 
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FIG.  3. — Percent  distribution,  computed  from  Table  16,  of  the  net  per  capita  expenditures 
of  cities  over  30.000  population,  by  functions,  1915-1928. 

which  deals  with  the  146  cities  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  costs  of  these  governments  expanded  but  76 
percent,  or,  if  interest  payments  be  omitted,  but  71.5  percent,  a  rate  of 
growth  about  equal  to  that  of  the  federal  administrative  branch,  but  much 
less  than  that  of  state  governments.  These  conclusions,  moreover,  take 
no  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  cities  concerned. 
In  Table  14  are  exhibited  the  per  capita  cost  payments  of  all  cities  over 
30,000.  As  measured  in  cost  payments  in  deflated  dollars,  the  activities 

32  Expenditures  of  cities  over  30,000  were  (in  current  dollars),  $1,080.2  million  in  1915 
and  $3,435.3  million  in  1929,  an  increase  of  218  percent.  In  1915  dollars,  expenditures 
for  1929  were  $2,020.8  million,  an  increase  of  87  percent. 
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TABLE  13. — NET  GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS  OF  146  CITIES,  1915-1929° 
(In  thousands  of  1915  dollars) 


Year 

Operation  and 
maintenance 

Outlays 

Interest 

Total 

1915                                          .    .    . 

586,790 

305,883 

103,887 

996  062 

1923                              

797,415 

807,339 

103,821 

1  244  719 

1928                    

1,057,662 

581,704 

146,996 

1,736  369 

1929         

1,101,553 

498,714 

157,070 

1,757,337 

Percent  increase,  1915-1929  

88 

63 

52 

76 

0  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  for  the  various  years.  For  index  numbers, 
footnote  4. 

TABLE  14. — PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  OF  ALL  CITIES  OVER  30,000  POPULATION, 

1915-1929° 


Item 

In  current  dollars 

In  1915  dollars 

1915 

1923 

1929 

1915 

1923 

1929 

$19.96 
10.58 
4.12 

$37.50 
16.98 
5.82 

$47.44 
21.82 
8.25 

$19.96 
10.58 
4.12 

$22.59 
10.23 
3.51 

$27.91 
12.84 
4.85 

Outlays 

Total                         

34.66 

60.30 

77.51 

34.66 

86.33 

45.60 

0  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  tup.  cit.  For  index  numbers  see  footnote  4. 

TABLE  15. — NET  PER  CAPITA  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE,  FEDERAL,  CITY, 
AND  OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,  1915-1929° 

(In  1915  dollars) 


Government 

Fiscal  year 

Percent  increase 
1915-1929 

1915 

1929 

States          

$  4.77 
7.10 
30.54 
10.63 

$  9.54 
10.37 
40.75 
14.88 

100 
45 
35 
40 

Federal       

Cities  

Other  local                            

8  Figures  are  for  operation  and  maintenance  and  outlays  only.  Federal  figures  include  general,  military  and 
civil  functions.  Interest  payments  omitted.  Estimate  for  other  local  governments  from  Table  21.  State  figures 
computed  from  Table  7,  federal  figures  from  Table  2  and  Budget  Statement  no.  14,  1931  Budget.  Figures  for 
cities  over  30,000  from  Table  16.  State,  federal  and  other  local  per  capitas  computed  using  population  figures 
supplied  by  Scripps  Foundation:  1915,  99,857,000;  1929,  121,342,000. 

of  these  cities,  allowing  for  increased  population,  increased  less  than  one- 
third.  The  figures  suggest  the  conclusion  that  city  governments  have 
expanded  less  rapidly  than  federal,  state  or  other  local  agencies.  If  Table 
15  be  also  examined,  further  confirmation  is  supplied. 
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Further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  cities  during  these  years  by  analysis  of  the  shifts  in  emphasis  among  the 
various  governmental  functions.  Table  16  sets  forth  the  payments  per 
capita  for  each  function  in  1915,  1923,  1928  and  1929;  Figure  3  exhibits 
the  percentage  of  total  deflated  expenditures  devoted  to  each  function  in 
1915  and  in  1929;  in  Table  16  the  share  of  each  function  in  the  increase  of 
deflated  costs  is  depicted. 

TABLE  16. — NET  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  OF  CITIES  OVER  30,000,  BY  FUNCTIONS, 

1915-1929° 
(Operation,  maintenance  outlays  and  interest) 


A.  Current  dollars 


Function 

Year 

Percent 
increase, 
1915-1929 

Percent  dis- 
tribution of 
total  increase, 
1915-1929 

1915 

1923 

1928 

1929 

$  2.39 
4.37 
.49 
3.03 
5.87 
1.54 
7.43 
1.10 
.71 
3.61 
4.12 

$  3.18 
7.27 
.94 
4.56 
8.29 
2.24 
17.89 
1.01 
1.55 
6.66 
5.82 

$  4.24 
9.03 
1.11 
6.85 
12.63 
3.21 
20.51 
3.13 
2.23 
7.37 
7.88 

$  4.18 
9.21 
1.24 
5.76 
12.37 
3.22 
20.76 
2.88 
2.33 
7.31 
8.25 

75 
111 
222 
90 
111 
110 
179 
163 
226 
102 
100 

4.2 
11.3 
1.7 
6.4 
15.2 
3.9 
31.1 
4.2 
3.8 
8.6 
9.6 

Protection  to  persons  and  property  
Health                

Charities   hospitals  and  corrections  

Total            

34.66 

60.30 

78.17 

77.51 

124 

100.0 

B.  1915  dollars 

$  2.39 
4.37 
.49 
3.03 
5.87 
1.54 
7.43 
1.10 
.71 
3.61 
4.12 

$  1.92 
4.38 
.57 
2.75 
4.99 
1.35 
10.78 
1.15 
.93 
4.01 
3.50 

$  2.49 
5.31 
.65 
4.03 
7.43 
1.89 
12.06 
1.84 
1.31 
4.34 
4.63 

$  2.46 
5.42 
.73 
3.39 
7.28 
1.89 
12.21 
1.70 
1.37 
4.30 
4.85 

3 
25 
50  1 
10  / 
25 
25 
65 
55 
95 
20 
20 

.7 
9.5 

5.5 

12.8 
3.3 
43.7 
5.5 
6.0 
6.3 
6.7 

Protection  to  persons  and  property  
Health          

Interest       

Total         

34.66 

36.33 

45.98 

45.60 

30 

100  0 

0  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  sup.  cit.  For  index  numbers,  see  footnote  4.  Percent  increase,  education,  1915 
dollars,  probably  somewhat  exaggerated  as  stated  in  footnote  4. 

If  comparison  be  made  between  these  data  and  the  similar  materials 
relating  to  state  government  (Table  7  and  Figure  2),  certain  important 
differences  are  at  once  apparent.  The  maintenance  and  construction  of 
streets,  though  continuing  to  be  an  important  city  function,  has  not 
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experienced  such  lively  growth  as  has  the  highway  function  in  state 
governments.  Conservation  is  not  a  city  function;  protection,  health, 
recreation,  and  public  service  enterprises,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  much 
greater  importance  in  municipal  jurisdictions.  City  welfare  activities 
constitute  a  minor  rather  than  a  major  function;  miscellaneous  activities, 
however,  are  more  widely  diversified  than  those  of  the  states.  City  debts 
as  shown  by  interest  payments  grew  much  less  rapidly  than  state  debts. 
Finally,  the  provision  of  education  (including  libraries)  appears  as  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  aspects  of  municipal  admin- 
istration, being  responsible  for  nearly  half  of  the  increase  of  the  period. 

The  slow  growth  of  municipal  activities  since  1915  is  associated  with 
relatively  slight  changes  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  various  func- 
tions. Education,  health,  recreation  and  the  miscellaneous  activities 
increased  in  importance;  other  functions  altered  but  slightly  in  relation 
to  each  other,  save  administrative  overhead  (general  government)  which 
cost  about  the  same  (in  deflated  dollars)  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period. 

These  changes  in  the  extent  and  allocation  of  municipal  functions 
are  perhaps  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  relation- 
ship between  increasing  population  and  the  services  rendered  by  city 
governments.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  per  capita  costs 
of  city  governments  tend  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city — an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  problems  created  by  increasing  congestion.  As  the 
number  of  cities  in  the  larger  population  groups  increases,  the  trend  of 
per  capita  costs  is  consistently  upward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of 
increase  tends  to  diminish  as  population  increases.  As  cities  approach, 
let  us  say,  the  100,000  mark,  the  problems  associated  with  metropolitan 
life  become  increasingly  acute.  A  tendency  arises  for  these  cities  to  imi- 
tate their  larger  contemporaries  by  instituting  new  services  and  by  expand- 
ing their  existing  activities  along  the  lines  established  in  the  practice  of 
the  larger  centers.  The  most  rapid  line  of  advance  thus  being  in  the 
smaller  cities,  which  contribute  less  than  the  larger  groups  to  total  city 
costs,  the  differential  between  the  growth  of  city  and  of  state  govern- 
ments is  understandable.33 

33  The  conclusions  stated  in  this  paragraph  are  exemplified  in  Table  17.  Outlays  follow 
a  somewhat  less  uniform  course  than  do  current  expenses,  but  display  the  same  general 
tendencies.  The  percentage  distribution  of  total  expenditures  of  cities  over  30,000  among 
the  size  groups  in  1915  and  1929  follows: 


Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1915 

48  S 

16  0 

18  4 

0  8 

7  5 

1929 

54  5 

10  6 

19  7 

10  8 

4  4 
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Furthermore,  even  including  education,  no  single  function  of  city 
governments  has  been  marked  out  for  such  conspicuous  enlargement  as 
have  been  veterans'  services  and  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try in  the  federal  government  and  the  highway  programs  of  the  states. 
Municipal  growth  has  been  more  nearly  uniform,  as  between  different 
types  of  work,  as  well  as  more  modest. 

TABLE  17. — PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  GENERAL 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  CITIES  OVER  30,000  POPULATION,  1915-1929° 

(In  1915  dollars) 


Size  group 

Fiscal  year 

Percent  increase, 
1915-1929 

1915 

1929 

I    500  000  and  over      .   .          

$22.43 
21.89 
15.12 
12.96 
12.84 

$30.41 
28.71 
20.34 
20.06 
19.13 

35 
30 
35 
55 
50 

II.  800  000-499,999          

Ill    100,000-299,999     

IV      50  000-  99,999  

V      30  000-  49  999 

0  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  sup.  cit.  For  index  numbers  see  footnote  4. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  considerable  apparent  growth  of  city  govern- 
mental costs,  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  municipal  administra- 
tion has  been  unduly  diversified  by  the  adoption  of  new  activities  in 
recent  years  and  that  increasing  costs  are  due  to  these  "frills "  or  novelties. 
To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  contention  it  would  be  necessary,  first  to 
identify  the  new  activities  of  a  given  period,  and  secondly  to  isolate  the 
proportion  of  the  city  budgets  attributable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
duties.  To  perform  the  second  task  for  any  given  city  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  for  a  reasonably  large  sample  of  cities  well  nigh  impossible. 
An  effort  was  made,  however,  to  identify  the  new  activities  which  have 
been  added  to  city  administration  in  a  sample  of  cities  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  group.34  The  34  cities  included  in  this  group 

34  A  list  was  prepared  representing  all  activities  believed  to  be  carried  on  by  cities. 
This  was  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  city  of  Detroit  made  by  L.  D. 
Upson,  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  (cf.  Public  Management,  June, 
1931),  the  Detroit  list  being  revised  by  comparison  with  the  activities  carried  on  by 
Chicago  and  New  York.  The  list  was  submitted  to  the  executives  of  150  cities;  all 
activities  actually  carried  on  were  to  be  checked;  activities  adopted  in  1915  or  subse- 
quently were  to  be  indicated  together  with  the  year  of  adoption.  Thirty-four  effective 
replies  were  received  from  the  following  cities:  Group  I:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo;  Group  II:  Minneapolis,  Louisville;  Group  III:  St.  Paul, 
Birmingham,  Syracuse,  Ft.  Worth,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Canton,  O.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Group  IV:  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  Portland,  Me.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Covington,  Ky.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
Group  V:  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Lima,  O., 
Dubuque.  la.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Quincy,  111.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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reported,  on  the  average,  slightly  more  than  30  new  activities  as  having 
been  added  since  1915,  the  number  adopted  by  individual  cities  varying 
from  7  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  to  99  in  Detroit.  Of  the  325  activities 
on  the  list  submitted,  only  60  were  not  reported  as  new  by  one  or  more 
of  the  cities;  only  16  percent  of  all  the  activities  described  as  being 
carried  on  currently  were  identified  as  having  been  initiated  since  1915. 
The  following  list  includes  the  new  activities  which  appeared  with  some 
frequency : 

General  Government. — Development  of  zoning  plans  (22);  planning  of  public 
improvements  (17);  centralized  purchasing  (15);  centralized  maintenance  of 
motor  vehicles  (11);  preparation  of  executive  budget  (11). 

Protection  to  Persons  and  Property. — Police:  Traffic  lights  (21);  auto  patrol 
(15);  crime  records  (14);  traffic  control  (13);  radio  control  of  auto  patrol  (10); 
mounted  patrol  (9);  police  teletype  (9).  Other  Protection:  Municipal  employment 
agency  (9). 

Conservation  of  Health. — Inspection  of  swimming  pools  (10);  provision  of 
tuberculosis  nurses  (9) ;  maintenance  of  venereal  disease  clinics  (9) ;  maintenance 
of  infant  welfare  service  (14);  maintenance  of  children's  clinic  (12);  clinics  for 
pre-natal  care  (10);  maintenance  of  child  welfare  nurses  (10);  dental  inspection 
of  school  children  (9) ;  inspection  of  dairy  farms  (9) ;  inspection  of  food  handlers 
(9);  provision  of  public  health  nurses  (12). 

Sanitation. — Installation  of  motor  street  sweeping  (14). 

Highways. — Installation  of  safety  zones  (11). 

Education. — Vocational  guidance  (12);  classes  for  cripples  (10);  classes  for 
deaf  (10);  classes  for  mental  defectives  (9);  classes  for  defective  speech  (9). 

Recreation. — Community  centers  (12);  playgrounds  (11);  golf  courses  (9); 
open  air  swimming  pools  (9).35 

Only  those  activities  are  included  which  were  reported  by  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  cities.  Since  activities  classified  as  public  service  enterprises 
are  not  included,36  it  should  be  added  that  a  substantial  number  of 
cities  reported  the  institution  of  public  airports  and  of  hangars  for  aircraft. 
What  light  was  thrown  by  these  data  upon  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  new  activities  and  the  growth  of  government  ?  Obviously,  a 
number  of  important  types  of  work  were  added  in  the  fields  already  iden- 
tified as  most  active :  education,  health  and  sanitation,  and  recreation.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  new  activities  appeared  in  the  field  of  highways,  which 
was  second  in  growth  and  importance  among  the  functions.  Moreover,  if 
it  be  assumed  that  the  behavior  of  the  sample  cities  is  representative  of 

35  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  the  activity  as  new. 
Two  functions,  Charities,  Hospitals  and  Corrections,  and  Libraries,  are  omitted  from  the 
list,  no  new  activities  in  these  groups  being  indicated  by  the  reporting  cities. 

36  Developments  in  connection  with  the  corporate  functions  of  municipalities  (municipal 
ownership)  have  in  many  jurisdictions  affected  significantly  the  performance  of  the  strictly 
governmental  functions.  It  was  impossible,  in  this  short  study,  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
question.  Cf.t  e.g.,  "Sixty-one  Taxless  Cities,"  Public  Management,  March,  1932,  vol.  XIX, 
p.  99. 
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the  whole  group,  significance  may  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  little  rela- 
tion appears  to  exist  between  the  distribution  of  new  activities  adopted 
among  the  functions  and  the  shares  of  these  functions  in  producing 
increased  governmental  costs.  Nearly  half  of  the  increase  of  governmental 
expenditures  arose  from  education,  yet  four  other  functions  outranked 
education  in  the  adoption  of  novelties.  Highways,  despite  its  large 
share  of  costs  and  increases,  produced  the  smallest  number  of  new 
activities.37 

Again,  new  activities,  as  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  sample  cities, 
were  not  initiated  at  uniform  rates  throughout  the  years  included  in  this 
survey.  Few  additions  were  made  in  war  years;  after  1918  the  adoption  of 
innovations  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  reaching  a  peak  in  1925;  in  1926 
the  number  of  additions  dropped  sharply  and  continued  to  diminish 
thereafter.  Expenditures,  on  the  contrary,  mounted  at  an  even  pace 
throughout  these  years,  reaching  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted, 
that  the  growth  can  best  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  expansion  and 
diversification  of  types  of  work  which  were  in  existence  in  1915.  The  new 
activities  no  doubt  added  somewhat  to  the  general  burden,  but  were  not  a 
major  factor  in  such  growth  as  occurred. 

Summary. — The  conclusions  reached  concerning  the  changes  in 
municipal  functions  and  activities  during  the  period  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Expenditures  of  cities  over  30,000  population  on  governmental 
functions  between  1915  and  1929  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
similar  payments  of  the  federal  government,  but  much  less  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  states  (cities,  90  percent;  federal  government,  80  percent; 
states,  145  percent,  in  uniform  dollars). 

2.  If  growth  of  population  be  allowed  for,  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  municipal  functions  in  this  period  of  years  was  slightly  below  one- 
third,  or  less  than  similar  costs  of  federal,  state  and  other  local  agencies. 
(Table  15.) 

3.  Nearly  half  of  the  growth  of  city  governments  since  1915  arose 
from  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities. 

4.  Highways,  though  a  growing  function  in  cities,  declined  in  relative 
importance,  in  contrast  with  the  greatly  increased  emphasis  on  similar 
activities  in  state  and  federal  government. 

37  The  order  of  the  functions  in  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  new  activities  added 
by  the  sample  cities  may  be  compared  with  the  order  of  percentages  of  increase  in  cost 
(Cf.  Table  16)  as  follows:  Rank  in  percentage  of  new  activities — Health  and  sanitation; 
miscellaneous;  recreation;  protection;  education;  charities,  etc.;  general  government; 
highways.  Rank  in  percentage  of  increased  cost — Education;  highways;  protection; 
miscellaneous;  health  and  sanitation;  recreation;  charities,  etc.;  general  government 
(public  service  enterprises  and  interest  omitted). 
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5.  The  promotion  of  public  health  and  sanitation,  which  declined 
relatively  in  state  and  nation,  retained  approximately  the  same  impor- 
tance in  cities  in  1929  as  in  1915;  activities  in  this  field  increased  in 
number  and  variety. 

6.  The  provision  of  recreational  facilities  occupies  a  much  more 
important  place  among  city  than  among  state  and  national  functions.  It 
increased  more  rapidly  than  any  other  city  function  (save  education  and 
the  miscellaneous  group);  its  share  of  city  expenditures  was  distinctly 
larger  in  1929  than  in  1915;  a  considerable  number  of  new  types  of  work 
were  introduced  in  recent  years.38 

7.  Public  welfare  was,  between  1915  and  1929,  a  small  and  relatively 
declining  function  in  cities.39 

8.  The  provision  of  police,  fire  and  other  protection  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  but  obtained  a  smaller  share  of  city 
budgets  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

9.  Evidence  from  a  study  of  the  activities  of  34  cities  representing 
the  various  size  groups  suggests  that  the  growth  in  city  governments 
during  the  period  was  more  largely  due  to  the  expansion  of  older  activi- 
ties than  to  the  introduction  of  newer  types  of  service. 

IV.    OTHER   LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS 

Despite  the  continuous  interest  in  local  government  which  has  been 
displayed  in  recent  years  by  proponents  of  civic  betterment,  it  remains 
today,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  as  it  was  described  in  1917,  the  "Dark 
Continent  of  American  Politics."40  The  form  and  structure  of  local 
governing  bodies  vary  widely  in  the  main  geographical  sections.  Individ- 
ual states  have  resorted  freely  to  the  device  of  classification  of  cities, 
towns  and  counties  in  order  to  provide  for  differentiation  of  powers, 
organization  and  even  the  compensations  of  officials  of  local  bodies. 
Mandatory  statutes  applying  to  local  jurisdictions  are  often  ignored; 
optional  and  permissive  statutes  exist  in  great  numbers  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  have  been  applied  in  practice  defies  conjecture.  Reports 
are  seldom  published  by  local  governments;  and  while  a  number  of  studies 
of  these  jurisdictions  have  been  made  by  research  agencies,  these  are 
too  scattering  to  permit  of  easy  generalization.  Fiscal  data,  available  in 
the  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  state  and 
city  governments,  have  not  been  provided  for  local  agencies  since  1922. 

38  On  new  types  of  public  recreational  facilities,  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

39  Relief  measures  necessitated  by  the  depression  render  this  conclusion  inapplicable 
to  the  period  since  1929.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
expenditures  for  relief  in  eighty-three  of  the  larger  cities  increased  from  42  million  in  1929 
to  157  million  in  1931,  an  increase  of  300  percent. 

40  A  phrase  applied  by  Gilbertson  to  county  government. 
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While  the  information  available  for  appraising  the  prevailing  trends 
in  local  governments  thus  remains  inadequate  and  inconclusive,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  have  responded  less  than  any  other  governing  bodies 
to  the  forces  of  contemporary  social  change.  The  following  topics  are 
suggested  as  indicative  of  the  major  trends:  (1)  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  governments;  (2)  the  shift  from  local  to  state  control;  and 
(3)  the  emergence  of  new  functions  in  local  government. 

Trends  in  Organization. — Broadly  speaking,  rural  governments  in 
the  past  two  decades  have  exhibited  small  tendency  toward  change.  The 
disintegrated  type  of  county  government,  with  its  long  roll  of  elected 
officers,  its  diffusion  of  authority  and  responsibility,  remains  the  dominant 
pattern  in  the  south,  the  middle  and  far  west;  the  rural  town  and  town- 
ship, unchanged  in  form  and  function,  continue  to  serve  as  the  chief 
agencies  of  rural  government  in  New  England  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
the  central  and  mid- western  states.41  The  great  improvements  which 
have  characterized  the  business  operations  of  city,  state  and  federal 
governments42  have  left  these  local  agencies  almost  untouched.  The 
static  condition  of  this  general  sector  of  governments  may  be  observed 
from  the  following  developments: 

1.  City-county  mergers  or  separations  were  achieved  in  a  number  of 
metropolitan  areas  prior  to  1915.  Since  that  year  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful.43 

2.  County  mergers,  though  widely  urged  on  the  ground  that  many 
counties  are  too  small  to  perform  certain  important  administrative 
functions,  have  been  achieved  in  a  very  small  number  of  instances, 
chiefly  in  urban  areas.44 

3.  The  establishment  of  joint  services  or  of  joint  institutions  by 
adjacent  counties  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  and  the  process  has  been 
somewhat  accelerated  in  recent  years.  The  fields  of  health,  welfare,  high- 
ways and  education  have  provided  examples  of  this  tendency,  which 
supplies  further  evidence  of  the  inability  of  single  counties  to  render 
adequate  services  in  these  fields.45 

4.  Need  for  more  effective  performance  or  financing  of  local  func- 
tions has  led  to  the  creation  of  special  districts.  Forty-seven  different 
types  of  these  are  said  to  exist  in  the  United  States  under  eighty-nine 
different  titles.  California  alone  reported  forty-nine  titles  in  1930,  besides 

41  Townships,  however,  were  declining  markedly  in  importance  in  these  latter  juris- 
dictions. Cf.  Fairlie,  J.  A.,  and  Kneier,  C.  M.,  County  Government  and  Administration,  New 
York,  1930,  chap.  xxi. 

42  See  Chap.  XXVII. 

43  On  metropolitan  government,  see  Chap.  IX. 

44  Cf.  County  Government  in  California,  Final  Report  of  the  California  Commission  on 
County  Home  Rule,  Sacramento,  1931,  p.  83. 

46  Cf.  Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  239,  285,  287,  316,  338-9,  348,  335-6. 
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twenty  varieties  of  school  districts.  The  use  of  special  districts  increased 
materially  in  recent  years.46 

5.  The  manager  plan,  successful  in  cities,  has  been  suggested  as  a 
desirable  substitute  for  the  prevailing  disintegrated  form  of  county 
administration.  More  than  thirty  counties  have  in  recent  years  concen- 
trated fiscal  or  engineering  services  under  single  administrators.  Most  of 
these  were  in  North  Carolina  or  Virginia.  One  only  of  these  plans,  that 
of  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  resembled  at  all  closely  the  "orthodox" 
manager  type,  and  this  was  initiated  only  in  January,  1932.  The  prospects 
for  further  developments  in  this  direction  were,  however,  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  the  transfer  by  North  Carolina  of  the  two  principal  county  func- 
tions— education  and  highways — to  the  state  in  1931.  The  counties  being 
thus  deprived  of  their  principal  fields  of  activity,  little  was  left  for  a 
county  manager  to  do ;  the  dismissal  of  all  save  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
county  managers  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Virginia,  more- 
over, has  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  its  neighbor  state  in  its 
policy  toward  counties. 

On  the  whole  there  appeared  to  be,  at  the  close  of  the  period  surveyed, 
no  clearly  perceivable  tendency  toward  a  reconstruction  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  counties  or  other  rural  governments.  The  most  striking  develop- 
ment— the  partial  liquidation  of  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
— was  dictated  by  fiscal  necessity  rather  than  by  changed  concepts  of 
county  functions.  The  county  manager  movement  displayed  little  vitality. 
Legislatures  tended  to  retain  for  state  purposes  the  most  advantageous 
sources  of  revenue.  The  whole  system  of  local  political  organization  was 
closely  bound  up  with  the  prevailing  type  of  governmental  organization, 
presenting  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  change.  This  situation 
persisted  despite  increasing  recognition  of  the  wastefulness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  current  practices.47 

Trends  Toward  State  Control. — Changes  within  rural  organs  of 
government  obviously  form  only  a  part  of  the  general  readjustment  of 
governmental  powers  and  functions  between  the  state  and  local  levels 
which  has  been  going  on  actively  during  the  period.  Attention  has  been 
called,  in  the  discussion  of  state  government,  to  the  notable  extensions  of 
state  authority  in  the  fields  of  education,  health  and  sanitation,  highways, 
charities  and  corrections  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  other  functions. 

46  Cf.  County  Government  in  California,  sup.  cit.,  chap,  viii;  Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit., 
chap,  xxii;  Guild,  F.  H.,  "Special  Municipal  Corporations,"  National  Municipal  Review, 
vol.  XVIII,  pp.  319-323. 

47  Cf.  Wager,  Paul  W.,  and  Jones,  Howard  P.,  "Signs  of  Progress  in  County  Govern- 
ment," National  Municipal  Review,  August,  1930,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  541-9;  Porter,  K.  H.,  "A 
Wet  Blanket  on  the  County  Manager  Movement,"  National  Municipal  Review,  January, 
1929,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  5-8;  Kirkpatrick,  Wylie,  Problems  in  Contemporary  County  Government, 
(Virginia),  University  of  Virginia,  1930,  p.  593;  Hilldrup,  R.L.,  (letter)  " State  Assumption 
of  County  Roads  in  Virginia,"  National  Municipal  Review,  June,  1932,  vol.  XXI,  pp.  405-6. 
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Local  developments  are  the  converse  of  these  changes.  The  nature  of  the 
devices  of  centralization  employed  determines  within  each  function  and 

TABLE  18. — EXPENDITURES  OF  "OTHER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS,"  1915-1929 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


A.  Current  dollars 


1915 

1923 

1928 

1929 

Percent  increase, 
1915-1929 

1,122.6 

58.3 
186.5 
353.2 

2,231.5 

103.3 
523.5 
1,013.8 

3,013.9 

154.0 
659.2 
1,287.8 

3,410.8 

164.1 
644.8 
1,306.0 

205 

180 
245 
270 

Public  welfare6          

Highways6               

B.  1915  dollars* 

1915 

1923 

1928 

1929 

Percent  increase, 
1915-1929 

1,122.6 

58.3 
186.5 
853.2 

1,344.3 

62.2 
315.4 
610.7 

1,772.9 

90.6 
387.8 
757.5 

2,006.4 

96.5 
379.3 
789.8 

80 

65 
105 
125 

Public  schools                 

0  The  1915  estimate  is  derived  from  Financial  Statistics  of  Public  Education,  Report  of  Educational  Finance 
Inquiry  Commission,  by  Mabel  Newcomer,  American  Council  of  Education,  New  York,  1924.  The  figure  for 
"Other  local  governments,"  1915,  was  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  figure  for  "Total  Local  Expenditures," 
Table  1,  p.  11,  the  figure  for  "State  Subventions,"  Appendix  B,  Table  1,  p.  88,  and  the  figure  for  "Expenditures 
of  Cities  over  30,000,  1915,"  cited  elsewhere  in  this  report.  "Other  local  governments,  1923"  is  based  on  an 
estimate  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  supplied  by  correspondence;  the  figure  for  1928,  from 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  Statei,  1928-1929,  New  York,  1930, 
Table  6,  p.  14;  the  figure  for  1929,  from  the  similar  volume,  1929-1930,  New  York,  1932,  Table  7,  p.  21.  Debt 
retirement  is  excluded  throughout. 

6  See  estimates  of  public  welfare  expenditures  computed  by  Heer  for  Chap.  XXIV.  "Public  Welfare,"  as 
here  defined,  includes  certain  items  from  Health  and  Education.  Figures  cited  are  expenditures  of  counties, 
minor  civil  divisions  and  cities  under  30,000.  The  1915  figure  was  derived  from  Heer's  1913  and  1918  figures 
by  interpolation.  The  1929  figure  is  estimated  from  the  1923  and  1928  figures  on  the  assumption  that  the 
increase  1928-1929  was  equal  to  the  average  annual  increase  of  the  period  1923-1928. 

•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  MS  tables  D-3  and  F-8.  The  figures  are  those  for  expenditures  on  local 
roads  not  a  part  of  state  systems. 

A  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  sup.  cit.  Figures  are  for  all  public  elementary  schools  (including  kindergartens) 
and  secondary  schools,  with  expenditures  of  cities  over  80,000  on  schools  subtracted.  Figure  for  all  schools. 
1915,  from  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918,  Table  1.  Expenditures  of  cities  over  30,000  on  schools, 
1915,  estimated  from  figures  for  1916  and  1918.  Figure  for  1929  is  the  average  of  the  figures  for  1928  and  1930. 
(1930  figure,  supplied  by  Office  of  Education,  is  $1,324.2  million.) 

•  Index  numbers:  1915,  100;  1923,  166;  1928,  170;  1929,  170.  Percent  increases,  roads  and  schools,  1915 
dollars,  probably  somewhat  exaggerated.  Cf.  Table  7,  note  o. 

NOTE. — Estimate  of  total  expenditures  of  other  local  governments,  1915,  includes  Newcomer's  estimate  of 
expenditures  on  education.  This  is,  for  local  schools,  $93  million  higher  than  that  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  estimate  of  the  total  is  therefore  not  comparable  with  the  estimates  for  Public  Welfare,  Highways,  and 
Public  Schools.  Newcomer's  1915  estimate  of  expenditures  on  schools  was  not  employed  because  it  probably 
is  not  comparable  with  later  figures  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

agency  the  extent  to  which  the  assumption  of  local  responsibilities  by  the 
state  has  implied  the  diminution  of  activity  on  the  part  of  local  bodies. 
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The  recent  development  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  whereby  local 
agencies  have  been  completely  relieved  of  responsibility  for  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  illustrates  the  maximum  effect  which  the  centraliz- 
ing movement  may  produce.48  More  widely  diffused  are  those  controls, 
falling  short  of  complete  assumption  of  the  activity,  whereby  local 
officials,  under  state  guidance,  are  stimulated  to  more  effective  perform- 
ance of  their  statutory  duties.  At  the  other  extreme  lie  those  tendencies 
toward  local  autonomy  exemplified  by  demands  for  county  home  rule 
which  relate,  however,  more  specifically  to  freedom  to  choose  a  form  of 
government  rather  than  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers.49 
The  question  as  to  what  are  state  and  what  are  local  functions  remains 
unanswered;  it  is  probably  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  that  it  should 
be  answered.  A  current  solution  is  arrived  at  by  each  commonwealth,  but 
even  within  a  single  state,  different  governmental  functions  and  different 
types  of  local  agencies  require  individual  treatment.  Governmental  power, 
it  must  be  repeated,  tends  in  the  long  run  to  flow  to  those  agencies  capable 
of  exercising  it.  Rural  governments  have,  during  recent  years,  dem- 
onstrated little  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the 
existing  social  order.  Whether  their  powers,  in  consequence,  should  be 
increasingly  curtailed  still  remains  a  subject  of  serious  controversy.  It  can 
at  least  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half  this  process 
of  curtailment  has  proceeded  with  considerable  rapidity. 

Trends  in  the  Functions  of  Local  Government. —  Statistics  of  expendi- 
ture, which  have  been  employed  in  the  analyses  of  the  functions  of  federal 
state  and  city  governments,  are  not  available  for  local  governments  as  a 
whole.  If  the  estimates  here  employed  (cf.  Table  18)  reflect  with  reason- 
able accuracy  the  actual  trends  of  local  payments,  it  appears  that  the 
costs  of  local  governments  increased  less  rapidly  than  those  of  other 
governmental  agencies.50  Public  welfare  expenditures  grew  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  local  government  as  a  whole;51  on  the  other  hand  the  costs  of  local 
roads  and  of  public  schools  grew  at  a  much  greater  rate  (in  1915  dollars) 
than  that  displayed  by  all  local  costs. 

Additional  light  on  the  changes  in  emphasis  upon  different  functions 
may  be  derived  from  an  analysis  of  local  expenditures  in  four  states  for 

48  The  recent  memorandum  on  local  government  reorganization  submitted  to  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  by  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration    definitely 
recommended  that  the  state  government  assume  the  maintenance  and  control  of  all  New 
York  State's  county  highways. 

49  County  Government  in  California,  sup.  cit.,  pp.  83-87.  Four  states  have  provided,  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  county  home  rule.  These  are  California,  Maryland,  New  York  and 
Montana. 

60  Per  capita  expenditures  of  local  governments,  however,  were  slightly  larger  than  those 
of  cities  over  30,000.  Cf.  Table  15. 

51  Since  1929  large  payments  made  for  relief  purposes  have  altered  these  relations.  For 
further  discussion  of  public  welfare  expenditures,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 
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TABLE  19. — EXPENDITURES  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  NEW  YORK,  1918-1929;  OHIO, 
1916-1929;  WISCONSIN,  1918-1929;  CALIFORNIA,  1915-1930° 

(As  shown  by  percent  distribution  of  expenditures,  percent  increase,  and  percent  distribution  of  increases,  by 

functions,  in  current  dollars) 


Percent  distribution 


Function 

New  York 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

California 

1918 

1929 

1916 

1929 

1918 

1929 

1915 

1930 

17.3 
5.2 
3.5 
17.9 
12.9 
31.2 
.7 
5.0 
1.1 
5.2 

13.2 
6.8 
4.8 
19.1 
8.5 
31.9 
2.1 
3.2 
.3 
10.1 

16.3 

2.2 

23.0 
11.0 
41.1 

12.7 
3.0 

27.8 
9.3 
35.1 

8.3 
1.8 
1.6 
30.2 
9.4 
45.5 
.0 

6.5 
1.9 
3.8 
22.8 
8.1 
45.3 
.3 

12.2 
5.6 
1.8 
21.7 
5.3 
40.1 
.8 
3.6 
4.6 
4.3 

7.4 
7.4 
2.7 
11.8 
8.9 
48.7 
1.6 
2.1 
2.8 
6.5 

Protection  to  person  and  property  

Public  utilities  

4.1 

6.6 

1.5 

.9 

Interest     

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Function 

Percent  increase 

Percent  distribution 
of  increases 

New 
York 

Ohio 

Wis- 
consin 

Cali- 
fornia 

New 
York 

Ohio 

Wis- 
consin 

Cali- 
fornia 

General  government     

146.7 
324.5 
339.5 
245.4 
114.3 
230.3 
776.1 
104.5 
24.5 
522.2 

137.8 
311.8 

268.8 
157.5 
161.1 

118.7 
198.6 
560.6 
204.6 
139.8 
178.7 

139.3 
426.2 
490.1 
114.7 
567.5 
379.6 
727.7 
127.8 
140.5 
496.8 

11.4 
7.6 
5.3 
19.7 
6.6 
32.2 
2.7 
2.4 
.1 
12.2 

11.0 
3.4 

80.2 
8.4 
32.3 

6.9 
7.8 

5.7 
2.0 
5.0 
34.3 
7.3 
45.2 
.4 
.2 
.5 

5.7 
8.0 
3.1 
8.4 
10.2 
51.6 
1.9 
1.6 
2.2 
7.3 

Protection  to  person  and  property  
Health  and  sanitation  

Highways 

622.2 
390.2 

22.5 
59.4 

Public  utilities  

Interest  

Total 

222.6 

205.0 

179.8 

295.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0  New  York:  Special  Report  on  Municipal  Accounts,  1918,  1929.  Expenditures  include  those  of  counties, 
villages,  towns  and  local  schools.  1918  expenditures  on  schools  from  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918. 
Ohio:  1916— Ohio  Comparative  Statistics:  Cities,  Counties,  Schools,  Columbus,  1919. 1929— ibid.,  1930.  Education 
computed  from  Biennial  Survey  of  Education.  Figures  included  only  expenditures  for  counties  and  rural  schools. 
Wisconsin:  1918 — Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  Bulletin  no.  25,  January,  1927.  1929 — ibid., no.  4 I.October,  1930. 
Expenditures  included  are  those  for  counties,  towns,  villages,  school  districts  and  local  boards  of  education. 
California:  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  of  Municipalities  and  Counties  of  California,  for  years  given. 
Expenditures  included  are  those  of  counties  and  of  cities  under  30,000.  Percentages  given  were  computed  from 
expenditure  figures;  the  latter  were  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
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which  these  data  are  available.52  Although  by  virtue  of  differences  in 
classification  and  in  years  covered  the  developments  in  the  different 
states  are  not  strictly  comparable,  certain  common  tendencies  appear. 
In  all  four  states  education  was  responsible  for  the  largest  share  of  growth. 
In  New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  highways  contributed  the  next  largest 
share;  in  all  states  these  two  functions  accounted  together  for  more  than 
half  of  the  expansion  of  local  costs.  Recreation  expanded  markedly  save 
in  Ohio  which  did  not  report  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  as  also  did 
health  and  sanitation  in  all  four  states.  The  costs  of  protection  in  each 
of  these  states  grew  much  more  rapidly  than  did  those  of  the  local  govern- 
ments as  a  whole.  The  less  active  functions  on  the  local  level  in  these  four 
states  appeared  to  be  general  government,  charities  and  corrections 
(except  in  California)  and  the  miscellaneous  activities. 

What  tendencies  in  the  performance  of  local  government  activities 
are  suggested  by  these  trends  of  expenditure  ?  It  must  first  be  noted  that 
in  the  main  the  active  functions  of  local  government  correspond  with 
those  in  which  the  imposition  of  state  controls  has  proceeded  most 
rapidly.  In  each  of  the  four  states  mentioned,  state  powers  in  the  fields 
of  highways,  education,  health  and  charities  have  been  on  the  increase, 
yet  the  growth  of  local  activities  in  these  sphepes  has  not  been  interrupted. 
As  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  as 
local  governments  have  been  relieved  by  the  assumption  of  financial  or 
administrative  responsibilities  by  the  state,  newer  functions  have  been 
undertaken  which  fill  the  gap. 

"In  recent  years,"  declares  the  report  of  the  California  Commission 
on  County  Home  Rule,  "there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  the 
state  to  assume  certain  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  counties. 
The  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lost  other  functions  to  the  munici- 
palities and  special  districts.  These  functions  include  highways,  police, 
institutions  for  defectives  and  delinquents,  health,  inspection  of  food  and 
milk,  education,  poor  relief,  agricultural  promotion,  and  parks  and  recrea- 
tion. While  this  movement  gives  more  centralized  power  to  the  state, 
the  county  has  assumed  newer  functions  made  necessary  by  the  increas- 
ing population  and  its  demands.  This  movement  enabled  the  county  to 
maintain  its  place  in  the  state  plan  of  local  areas."53 

What  are  these  newer  functions?  The  following  list,  though  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  probably  includes  the  most  important  developments : 

52  These  states  are  properly  classified  as  in  the  "progressive"  group;  local  government 
developments  therein  may  not  be  representative  of  all  local  government.  The  comparability 
of  the  data  for  the  different  states  is,  furthermore,  by  no  means  close.  The  fact  that  these 
are  the  only  figures  that  can  be  employed  for  local  functional  expenditures  emphasizes 
strongly  the  chaotic  condition  of  reporting  in  these  jurisdictions. 

63  County  Government  in  California,  sup.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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County  and  regional  planning  for  future  growth. 

The  erection  and  maintenance  of  memorials,  armories  and  other  memorial 

buildings. 

Employment  of  county  nurses. 
Establishment  of  full  time  health  departments. 

Establishment  of  clinics,  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  other  institutions. 
Introduction  of  specialized  child  welfare  work. 
Payment  of  pensions  to  mothers,  the  blind  and  aged. 
Establishment  of  libraries  to  serve  the  rural  areas. 
County  unit  system  of  education. 
Provision  of  transportation  to  school  children. 
Aid  to  agricultural  interest  through  fairs,  farm  agents,  or  advisers,  instruction 

in  raising  produce  and  pest  control,  financial  aid  in  purchase  of  seed. 
Vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Schools  or  classes  for  special  types  of  instruction,   including  schools  for 

juvenile  delinquents. 

Provision  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  facilities. 
Forest  fire  prevention. 

Promotion  of  trade  and  general  growth  through  advertising  and  exhibitions. 
Maintenance  of  airports.64 

Not  all  of  these  activities  originated  since  1915.  Many  of  them  existed 
as  powers  of  local  governments  for  many  years  with  little  exemplification 
in  actual  administration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  local  as  in  state 
government  genuinely  new  activities  such  as,  for  example,  county  air- 
ports, are  a  rarity.  The  widespread  introduction  of  these  facilities  and 
services,  however,  falls  within  the  period  which  has  been  under  survey. 

It  should  be  recalled  at  this  point  that  the  influence  of  the  federal 
government  has  made  itself  felt  notably  in  the  development  of  some  of 
these  newer  functions.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  long 
announced  as  an  important  aim  of  its  work  the  promotion  of  full  time 
county  health  departments.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  such  depart- 
ments from  109  in  1920  to  505  in  1930,55  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
encouragement  and  advice  of  this  federal  agency.  Cooperative  demon- 
strations in  rural  sanitation  supported  by  federal,  state  and  local  funds 
were  first  provided  for  in  1916;  4  counties  were  reached  in  that  year, 
and  202  in  1930;56  federal  expenditures  rose  fifteen-fold  in  the  period. 
County  extension  work,  again,  is  largely  though  not  entirely  the  product 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  In  1915,  1,316  county  agents  were  em- 
ployed; by  1929  the  number  had  risen  to  2,319.  Women  county  agents 
engaged  in  home  demonstration  work  numbered  350  in  the  earlier  year; 
in  1929  there  were  1,283.  County  money  expended  on  agricultural  exten- 

54  Cf.  ibid.;  Fairlie  and  Kneier,  op.  cit.,  passim.;  and  C.  M.  Kneier,  "Development  of 
Newer  County  Functions,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  February,  1930,  vol.  XXIV, 
p.  143  f.  Statutory  citations  indicating  the  year  of  adoption  of  many  of  these  functions  in 
various  states  will  be  found  in  the  last  cited  article. 

66  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Annual  Report,  1930,  p.  125. 

«  Ibid.,  1916  and  1930. 
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sion  work  amounted  to  $780,000  in  1915  and  $6,729,000  in  1929.67  Voca- 
tional education  was  initiated  in  1918  with  local  expenditures  of  $1,182,- 
000;  local  expenditures  on  this  work  had  reached  $14,272,000  in  1930. 58 
Forest  fire  protection,  though  tending  to  become  a  state  activity,  remains 
highly  localized  in  some  states.  In  these  jurisdictions  local  agencies  share 
in  the  benefits  arising  under  Clark-McNary  Act  appropriations. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  newer  functions  of  county 
and  other  local  governments  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  the  in- 
creased costs  to  which  attention  has  been  called.  Highways,  education, 
charities  and  corrections — these  functions  still  provide  the  bulk  of  local 
expenditures  and  within  them  many  of  the  functions  performed  are  of 
long  standing.  The  costs  of  general  government,  which  are  much  larger 
in  proportion  on  the  local  than  on  other  governmental  levels,  may  well  be 
attributed  to  the  maintenance  of  an  inefficient,  uneconomical  and  out- 
worn system  of  governmental  organization.59 

Conclusion. — Certain  newer  functions  have  been  undertaken  by 
counties  and  other  local  agencies  since  1915;  these  have  arisen  chiefly  in 
the  fields  of  health,  recreation,  schools,  vocational  and  agricultural 
education.  At  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  local  government  has  displayed 
smaller  increase  than  on  other  levels,  largely  because  of  shifts  in  control 
and  actual  performance  of  local  functions  to  the  states. 

Throughout  the  period,  dissatisfaction  with  the  competency  of  local 
agencies,  as  currently  organized,  to  render  adequately  the  functions 
conferred  upon  them  continued  to  manifest  itself.  This  was  illustrated 
in  practice,  not  only  by  the  continuance  of  the  centralization  movement, 
but  also  by  the  growth  of  special  districts,  the  establishment  of  joint 
services  and  institutions  and  by  proposals  for  county  fusion  and  for  the 
introduction  of  the  controlled  executive  (county  manager)  type  of 
administrative  organization.  Inability  of  local  governments  to  finance 
their  existing  services  from  the  diminishing  proceeds  of  the  inequitable 
general  property  tax  led  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  the  transfer  of 
the  support  and  control  of  highways  (entirely)  and  education  (in  part)  to 
the  state  governments. 

Agreement  was  general  at  the  close  of  the  period  that  if  the  functions  of 
local  government,  outside  of  the  larger  municipalities,  were  to  be  ade- 

67  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  1929.  See  also  discussion  of  extension  services  in  Chap.  X. 

68  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Report,  1930,  p.  91. 

69  "Of  particular  significance  are  the  high  expenditures  of  counties  and  towns  for  general 
government  ...  it  would  seem  that  they  indicate  that  some  inefficiency  results  from  the 
failure  to  utilize  to  the  optimum  capacity  the  governmental  machinery  that  has  been  pro- 
vided. Some  consolidations  of  governments  or  their  functions  might  make  possible  a  net 
reduction  in  the  costs  of  general  government."  New  York  (State),  "Fiscal  Problems  of 
Rural  Decline,"  by  Compton  in  Special  Report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  Publication 
no.  2,  1929,  p.  125. 
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quately  performed,  thoroughgoing  changes  in  structure  were  needed.  The 
entire  liquidation  of  the  county  by  transfer  of  its  powers  to  the  state 
appeared  as  one  alternative.  On  the  other  hand,  by  analogy  with  the 
movement  for  municipal  home  rule,  the  revitalization  of  local  government 
was  widely  urged  as  a  more  desirable  solution.  County  fusion  and  struc- 
tural reorganization,  together  with  strengthening  of  the  fiscal  resources  of 
the  local  units,  appeared  as  the  essential  prerequisites  of  this  change.  The 
vested  interests  of  those  profiting  from  the  current  disorganization  of 
local  government  presented  a  powerful  bulwark  against  improvement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pressing  need  for  economy  in  the  face  of  greatly 
reduced  public  income  offered  a  prospect  for  a  drastic  revision  of  an 
inefficient  and  uneconomical  form  of  governmental  organization.60 

V.    CONCLUSIONS 

What  changes  occurred  in  the  cost  of  government  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  examined  in  this  study  ?  The  expenditures  of  the  federal, 

TABLE  20. — COMBINED  GOVERNMENTAL  EXPENDITURES,  1915-1929° 


Government 

Fiscal  years 

Percent  increases 

1915  (in 
millions  of 
dollars) 

1929  (in 
millions  of 
current 

dollars) 

1929  (in 
millions  of 
1915 
dollars) 

Current 
dollars 

1915 
dollars 

Federal 

719.2 
489.5 
1,048.3 
1,122.6 

2,779.7 
1,954.2 
3,307.5 
3,410.8 

1,635.1 
1,149.5 
1,945.6 
2,006.4 

289 
299 
216 
205 

125 
135 
85 
80 

States 

Cities  over  30  000                .    .              .    . 

Other  local                              

3,379.6 

11,452.2 

6,736.6 

239 

100 

Per  capita  expenditures 

33.84 

94.37 

55.52 

179 

65 

0  Expenditures  of  the  various  governments  include  only  those  for  governmental  functions  and  for  interest. 
Amounts  which  are  duplicated  in  the  tables  for  the  separate  agencies  are  here  omitted. 

Federal  Government:  From  Tables  1  and  2  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Budget  Statement  no.  14, 
1931  Budget.  Totals  include  payments  for  general,  military  and  civil  functions,  interest  and  premium  on 
the  public  debt.  Expenditures  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  non-functional  expenditures  other  than  interest 
and  premium  are  excluded.  Federal  subsidies  to  the  states  included. 

State  Governments:  Totals  are  expenditures  for  operation,  maintenance,  outlays  and  interest,  less  amounts 
reported  as  received  in  subventions  from  the  federal  government  (Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1915,  Table  7; 
1929,  Table  8).  C/.  Table  7  for  state  totals. 

Cities  over  30,000:  Totals  are  expenditures  for  operation,  maintenance,  outlays  and  interest,  less  amounts 
reported  as  received  in  subventions  from  states.  (Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1915,  Table  8;  1929,  Table  8.) 

Other  Local  Governments:  from  Table  18. 

Index  number:  1929  =  170. 

Population  figures:  see  Table  15. 

60  For  a  recent  review  of  the  problem  of  county  government,  see  the  National  Municipal 
Review,  August,  1932  (County  Government  Number). 
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state,  city  and  other  local  governments  have  been  reported  in  the  preced- 
ing sections.  In  Table  20  these  data  are  combined  in  comparable  form.  It 
will  be  noted  that  while  the  actual  payments  of  all  governments  rose  in 
the  fourteen  year  period  from  three  and  one-third  to  nearly  eleven  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars,  these  costs,  expressed  in  dollars  of  constant 
purchasing  power,  were  only  approximately  twice  as  great  in  1929  as  in 
1915.  Per  capita  total  governmental  costs,  moreover,  were,  in  deflated 
dollars,  only  two-thirds  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period. 

State  governments  led  all  other  agencies  in  rapidity  of  increase  during 
this  period,  the  increase  in  federal  costs  being  but  slightly  less  than  that 
of  the  states,  while  local  costs  rose  much  less  rapidly.  The  reader  should 
recall,  however,  that  interest  payments  were  much  heavier  in  the  federal 
than  in  other  jurisdictions.  If  payments  for  governmental  functions  alone 
be  considered,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  per  capita  costs  of  the  federal 
government  was  only  slightly  greater  than  those  for  cities  and  other  local 
governments. 61 

What  changes  have  occurred  during  this  period  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  different  functions  of  government  ?  If  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  reached  in  the  preceding  sections  be  compared  with  such  data  on 
expenditures  as  are  available  for  all  jurisdictions  (Table  21),  a  number  of 
significant  developments  are  revealed: 

1.  The  military  functions  (excluding  interest  and  other  purely  fiscal 
obligations)  of  the  federal  government  kept  pace  with  the  general  growth 
of  government  and  constituted,  both  in  1915  and  1928,  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  total. 

2.  The  most  rapid  growth  was  exhibited  in  the  field  of  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  One-fifth  of  the  payments  of  all  jurisdictions 
for  government  functions  in  1928  were  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Local 
jurisdictions  continued  to  provide  a  greater  proportion  of  road  funds  than 
did  other  agencies,  but  the  share  of  the  states  in  the  work  of  this  function 
about  doubled. 

3.  Education  continued  to  be  the  largest  of  the  government  functions 
and  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  other  save  highways.  Its  share  of  the 
total  payments  for  governmental  purposes  was  distinctly  greater  in  1929 
than  in  1915.  Although  educational  activities  increased  on  all  levels,  cities 
and  other  local  governments  provided  an  increasing  share  of  their  support. 

4.  Public  welfare  activities  diminished  in  relative  importance  on  all 
levels  (to  1929),  though  more  noticeably  so  in  state  and  federal  than  in 
local  government. 

61  Percent  increases,  1919-1929,  of  per  capita  functional  expenditures  (in  1915 
dollars)  were,  for  the  various  governments:  States,  100  percent;  Federal,  45  percent; 
Cities,  35  percent;  Other  Local  Governments,  40  percent.  Cf.  Table  15. 
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TABLE    21. — COMBINED    FUNCTIONAL    GOVERNMENTAL   EXPENDITURES,    CLASSIFIED    BY 
FUNCTIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1915-1929" 

(With  percent  distribution  by  functions,  percent  distribution  of  the  total,  and  percent  increase) 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 
A.  CURRENT  DOLLARS 


Function  and  government 

Amount 

Percent  distribu- 
tion by  functions 

Percent  distribu- 
tion of  total 

Percent 
increase, 
1915-1929 

1915 

1929 

1915 

1929 

1915 

1929 

Military:  Federal  

Education: 
Federal  

$    436.4 

$1,304.6 





13.9 

13.1 

199 

3.6 
155.4 
206.1 
353.2 

11.5 
548.6 
807.6 
1,306.0 

0.5 
21.6 
28.7 
49.2 

0.4 
20.5 
30.2 
48.9 

0.1 
4.9 
6.5 
11.2 

0.1 
5.5 
8.1 
13.1 

219 
253 
292 
270 

State 

Cities 

Other  local 

Total               .           

718.3 

2,873.7 

100.0 

100.0 

22.8 

26.8 

272 

Highways: 
Federal  
State  

.5 
77.0 
183.1 
186.5 

95.5 
669.2 
548.4 
644.8 

.1 
17.2 
41.0 
41.7 

4.9 
34.2 
28.0 
32.9 

.0 
2.4 
5.8 
5.9 

.9 
6.7 
5.5 
6.5 

1,900 
769 
219 
246 

Cities  

Other  local 

Total 

447.1 

1,957.9 

100.0 

100.0 

14.2 

19.6 

338 

Welfare: 
Federal                

20.0 
102.3 
47.9 
58.3 

35.5 
260.6 
142.7 
164.1 

8.8 
44.8 
20.9 
25.5 

5.9 
43.2 
23.7 

27.2 

.6 
3.2 
1.5 
1.9 

.4 
2.6 
1.4 
1.6 

78 
155 
198 
181 

State      .              

Cities     

Other  local 

Total 

228.5 

602.9 

100.0 

100.0 

7.2 

6.0 

164 

Other: 
Federal 

235.8 
136.3 

.  482.7 
463.7 

652.9 
381.7 
1,443.1 
955.1 

17.9 
10.3 
36.6 
35.2 

19.1 
11.1 
42.0 
27.8 

7.5 
4.3 
15.3 
14.7 

6.5 
3.8 
14.5 
9.6 

177 
180 
199 
106 

State    ....               

Cities      

Other  local  
Total  

1,318.5 

3,432.8 

100.0 

100.0 

41.9 

34.4 

160 

Grand  total  (A) 

3,148  8 

9,971.9 

100.0 

100.0 

217 

5.  The  share  of  the  four  above  named  functions  in  the  support 
accorded  to  all  functions  rose  from  about  three-fifths  to  about  two-thirds. 

Although  the  remaining  types  of  governmental  work  diminished  in 
relative  importance  as  a  whole,  certain  outstanding  changes  require 
comment. 

The  most  impressive  development  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  federal 
government  was  the  marked  expansion  of  activities  concerned  with 
commerce,  industry,  transportation  and  communication.  Part  of  this 
growth  arose  from  the  extension  of  regulatory  activities,  particularly 
those  relating  to  interstate  trade,  railroads  and  shipping.  To  a  much 
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TABLE  21. — COMBINED  FUNCTIONAL  GOVERNMENTAL  EXPENDITURES,  CLASSIFIED  BY 

FUNCTIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1915-1929.°—  (Continued). 

B.  1915  DOLLARS 


Function  and  government 


Amount 


1915 


1929 


Percent  increase 
1915-1929 


Military:  Federal $    436.4 

Education: 

Federal 8.6 

State 155.4 

Cities 206. 1 

Other  local 353.2 

Total 718.3 

Highways: 

Federal .5 

State 77.0 

Cities 183 . 1 

Other  local 186. 5 

Total 447. 1 

Welfare: 

Federal '20.0 

State 102.3 

Cities 47.9 

Other  local 58.3 

Total 228. 5 

Other: 

Federal 235.8 

State 136.3 

Cities 482 . 7 

Other  local 463.7 

Total 1,318. 5 

Grand  total  (B) $3,148.8 


$    767.4 


75 


322.7 
475.1 
768.2 


90 
110 
130 
120 


1,572.8 


120 


56.2 
393.6 
322.6 
379.3 


1,115 

410 

75 

105 


1,151.7 


160 


20.9 
153. 3 
83.9 
96.5 


354.6 


65 


384.1 
381.7 
848.9 
561.8 


2,019.3 


55 


$5,865.8 


85 


0  Totals  for  the  various  jurisdictions  are  those  of  Table  20,  less  payments  for  interest.  For  interest  payments 
see:  Federal  Government,  Tables  1  and  2;  State  Governments,  Table  7.  Interest  payments  of  Cities  over  30,000 
were:  1915,  $128.5  million;  1929,  $365.7  million  (current  dollars)  (cf.  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  for  years 
cited).  Interest  payments  of  Other  Local  Governments:  1915,  $60.9  million  (this  figure  estimated  on  basis  of 
total  interest  bearing  debt);  1929,  $340.8  million  (current  dollars)  (1929  figure  from  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board:  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  19S9-1930,  sup.  cit.,  Table  7,  p.  21). 

Functional  items  derived  as  follows:  Federal,  from  basic  data  of  Tables  1  and  2.  Military  includes  Army 
Navy  and  Veterans'  Services.  Education  includes  Office  of  Education,  Vocational  Education,  etc.,  but  not 
Indian  Education,  or  Extension  Service  and  Experiment  Stations.  Highways  includes  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Federal  Aid  Highways  and  Forest  Highways,  Roads  and  Trails.  Welfare  includes  Indian  Affairs,  Promotion  of 
Labor  Interests,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  Relief.  States,  functional  items  are  those  of  Table  7, 
sums  reported  as  received  in  subventions  from  the  federal  government  for  the  benefit  of  these  functions  de- 
ducted. Welfare  expenditures  are  those  for  Charities,  Hospitals  and  Corrections.  Cities  over  30,000,  functional 
items  derived  from  the  basic  data  of  Table  16,  state  subventions  deducted.  Welfare  expenditures  are  those  for 
Charities,  Hospitals  and  Corrections.  Other  Local  Governments,  from  Table  18. 

Percent  distributions,  being  the  same  for  1915  as  for  current  dollars,  are  omitted  from  the  second  half  of 
the  table.  All  percentages  computed. 

Index  numbers:  cf.  Table  20.  Population  figures:  cf.  Table  15. 
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greater  extent  it  was  due  to  the  development  of  services  to  business, 
including  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  aeronautics  and  radio,  and  to 
agricultural  marketing.  The  large  growth  of  the  Post  Office  and  the 
attempt  to  build  up  a  domestic  merchant  marine  were  special  features  of 
this  expansion.  No  corresponding  development  occurred  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, although  states  greatly  increased  the  variety  of  regulations  imposed 
upon  businesses  and  professions. 

The  enforcement  of  prohibition,  anti-narcotic  and  other  federal  penal 
legislation  imposed  increasingly  heavy  burdens  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  was  responsible  for  a  considerable  enlargement  of  prison  facili- 
ties. No  parallel  development  was  found  in  state  or  local  government, 
although  "protection"  was  an  increasing  function,  relative  to  other  types 
of  work,  in  local  government. 

The  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources,  including  the 
provision  of  aids  to  agriculture,  increased,  both  in  federal  and  state 
governments,  at  about  the  same  rate  as  civil  activities  as  a  whole,  thus 
retaining  the  same  relative  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  period  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Public  health  activities  diminished  slightly  in  relation  to  other  func- 
tions in  federal  and  state  governments.  Both  in  cities  and  in  other  local 
jurisdictions,  however,  a  noticeable  number  of  new  activities  appeared 
during  the  period  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

Recreation,  though  a  small  function,  grew  very  rapidly  on  all  levels 
of  government.  The  national  park  system  was  greatly  extended;  state 
activity  in  this  field  was  not  so  widespread,  but  cities,  and  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree  counties,  developed  important  park  and  playground 
programs. 

To  what  extent  have  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  govern- 
ment functions  involved  the  introduction  of  new  activities — varieties  of 
work  which  were  not  being  performed  by  governments  prior  to  the  World 
War  ?  It  has  been  estimated  that  perhaps  one-third  of  the  actual  types  of 
administrative  work  carried  on  by  the  federal  government  in  1930  had 
not  been  authorized  prior  to  1915.  The  proportion  of  new  activities  on 
state  and  local  levels  cannot  be  estimated  with  like  accuracy,  but  is 
undoubtedly  much  smaller.  The  newer  activities  which  have  been 
identified  are  closely  associated  with  the  functions  which  have  received 
increased  emphasis.  Perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  the  growth  of  federal 
administration  can  be  ascribed  to  these  newer  types  of  work.  On  the 
state  and  local  levels,  changes  have  largely  arisen  from  the  development 
of  education  and  highways  and  in  these  fields  new  activities  do  not 
predominate. 

Do  the  changes  which  have  been  described  reflect  any  substantial 
alteration  in  the  general  public  view  of  what  should  be  expected  from 
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government?  No  strikingly  new  philosophy  of  government  appears  to 
have  emerged  in  this  period.  The  crises  of  war,  depression  and  prosperity 
which  were  experienced  between  1915  and  1929  were,  perhaps,  little 
calculated  to  produce  reflective  analyses  of  the  nature  of  contemporary 
processes.  At  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  little  popular 
disagreement  could  be  found  with  the  assertion  that  the  role  of  govern- 
ment is  "to  provide  the  circumstances  under  which  private  initiative  can 
operate  most  successfully." 

The  implication  in  this  dictum  is  that  the  main  purpose  of  government 
is  to  serve  rather  than  to  control,  and  on  the  whole  the  developments  of 
the  period  reveal  the  predominance  of  this  idea.  The  era  from  1890  to  1915 
may  not  improperly  be  characterized  as  one  of  increasing  social  controls 
over  economic  processes ;  during  these  years  railroads,  trusts,  corporations 
and  banks  were  successively  subjected  to  increasingly  rigorous  super- 
vision. While  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  various  governments  did  not 
diminish  during  and  after  the  war,  and  in  fact  certain  new  areas  were 
occupied,  the  extension  of  these  controls  was  not  responsible  in  any  large 
measure  for  the  "growth  of  government,"  in  so  far  as  that  is  reflected  in 
governmental  costs.  The  types  of  work  which  have  expanded  notably 
are  rather  those  which  provide  services  for  individuals,  groups  and 
interests.  While  it  is  true  that  the  military  or  "protective"  activities  of 
the  national  government  have  apparently  been  stabilized  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  that  of  pre-war  years,  this  growth  has  been  paralleled  by  the 
notable  enlargement  of  facilities  for  education,  for  automobile  traffic  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  for  the  care  of  the  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent 
classes.  Education  and  highways  alone  now  account  for  nearly  half  of  the 
bulk  of  government  expenditures.  The  federal  government  has  multiplied 
its  aids  to  commerce  and  to  agriculture.  All  jurisdictions  have  shared  in 
providing  increased  facilities  for  recreation  and  added  means  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

To  what  extent  may  it  be  expected  that  the  trends  of  this  period  will 
continue  ?  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  policies  appropriate  to  a  period 
of  rising  prices,  business  expansion  and  public  optimism  would  be  con- 
tinued unaltered  in  a  world  of  falling  prices,  economic  stagnation  and 
uncertainty.  The  share  of  national  income  devoted  to  the  support  of 
government  increased  steadily  during  the  years  from  1915  to  1928;  be- 
cause of  shrinking  private  incomes  the  proportion  was  no  doubt  materi- 
ally higher  in  193 1.62  Difficulties  experienced  in  1932  in  securing  balanced 
budgets  on  all  governmental  levels  reinforced  demands  for  reduced 
expenditures  already  widely  voiced. 

62  Estimated  percentages  of  national  realized  income  devoted  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment were:  1915,  9.17;  1923,  12.08;  1928,  12.44.  See  discussion  of  this  question  in 
Chap.  XXVI. 
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While  it  is  eminently  reasonable  that  unnecessary  expenditures  be 
curtailed,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  conditions  prevailing  during  a 
business  depression  produce  increased  demands  for  governmental  activ- 
ity. Enlarged  construction  programs  of  highways  and  public  buildings, 
expansion  of  public  employment  agencies,  loans  to  banks  and  business 
enterprises  materially  increased  the  federal  budget  in  the  years  1931  and 
1932;  while  direct  federal  relief  for  the  unemployed  had  not  been  provided, 
considerable  sums  for  this  purpose  were  disbursed  by  states,  both  from 
their  own  resources  and  from  federal  loans,  and  by  local  agencies.  The 
maintenance  of  welfare  facilities  on  an  enhanced  level  seemed  probable 
in  the  face  of  widespread  suffering. 

The  immediate  effects  produced  by  depression  can  scarcely  be  taken 
as  adequate  guides  to  long  time  tendencies.  Reductions  in  governmental 
costs  do  not  necessarily  imply  widespread  abandonment  of  established 
activities.  The  roads  to  economy  are  many.  Governmental  organization, 
whether  in  national,  state  or  local  jurisdictions,  still  falls  short  of  the 
standards  of  efficiency  which  in  principle  are  generally  accepted.  Reorgan- 
ization of  conflicting  and  overlapping  agencies  and  governments,  im- 
proved techniques  of  overhead  management,  adjustment  of  salary  scales 
to  changes  in  living  costs — these  offer  opportunities  for  saving  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  If,  however,  activities  have  been  undertaken 
which  under  changed  conditions  meet  no  active  public  demand,  their 
disappearance  will  not  be  long  delayed.  In  this  period  of  readjustment, 
the  public  appears  to  be  revising  drastically  its  judgment  of  services, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  supplied,  to  which  it  became  accustomed 
in  the  years  of  plenty.  The  structure  of  governmental  functions  which 
has  been  built  up  in  recent  years  can  not  escape  this  crucial  test. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
TRENDS  IN  TAXATION  AND  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

BY  CLARENCE  HEEB 

BY  far  the  most  significant  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
American  taxation  is  the  new  temper  of  the  taxpaying  public. 
This  new  temper  scarcely  requires  statistical  demonstration.  Its 
day  to  day  manifestations  are  amply  recorded  in  the  public  press.  Among 
these  manifestations  may  be  mentioned  the  birth  of  hundreds  of  new 
taxpayers'  associations,  the  resolutions  and  activities  of  farm  and  trade 
organizations,  the  multiplication  of  tax  investigating  bodies,  both  public 
and  private,  and  the  growing  volume  of  reports,  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions which  represent  the  results  of  their  findings.  The  new  mood  of  the 
taxpayer  is  reflected  in  the  current  platforms  of  candidates  for  political 
office,  in  the  long  drawn  out  and  acrimonious  sessions  of  legislative  bodies 
and  in  the  wave  of  budget  slashing  which  has  lately  become  epidemic. 

The  particular  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the  prevailing 
state  of  mind  as  regards  matters  of  taxation  are  doubtless  manifold  and 
diverse.  Most  tax  grievances,  however,  are  in  the  final  analysis  reducible 
to  one  or  the  other  of  two  basic  complaints.  The  tax  burden,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  may  be  conceived  to  be  excessive,  or  the  distribution  of  the 
total  burden  as  between  various  individuals,  classes  and  productive 
activities  may  be  found  at  fault.  Whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  of  today 
has  more  cause  for  complaint  on  either  of  these  counts  than  he  did 
formerly,  the  fact  remains  that  considerable  changes  have  taken  place 
both  in  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation  and  in  the  manner  of  its  appor- 
tionment within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  relationship  of  these  changes  to  some  of  the  trends  discussed  in 
other  chapters  is  so  direct  and  immediate  as  to  require  little  emphasis. 
The  aggregate  burden  of  taxation  is  obviously  a  function  of  the  cost  of 
government.  It  has  registered  the  effects  of  price  movements,  business 
cycles,  credit  conditions  and  fluctuations  of  wealth  and  income.  It  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  by  urbanization 
and  other  population  shifts,  and  by  changes  in  standards  of  living. 

The  shifts  in  the  apportionment  of  the  tax  burden  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  two  decades  have  also  been  influenced  by  social 
and  economic  trends.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  shifts  are  only 
partially  revealed  in  the  records  of  tax  legislation.  The  distribution  of  the 
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tax  burden  has  undoubtedly  been  considerably  modified  through  the 
development  of  new  types  of  taxes,  through  changes  in  methods  of  tax 
administration  and  through  a  broadening  of  the  geographical  areas  of 
financial  support  for  certain  public  functions.  Innovations  such  as  these 
have  necessarily  required  legislative  action. 

But  some  of  the  important  shifts  in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens 
have  not  come  about  by  the  deliberate  action  of  legislative  bodies.  They 
are  attributable  primarily  to  the  comparative  inertia  of  tax  systems  and 
financial  institutions  generally  in  the  face  of  a  changing  economic  order. 

The  changing  composition  of  the  national  income  is  not  the  only 
economic  factor  which  has  altered  the  distribution  of  the  total  tax  load. 
Certain  trends  described  at  length  by  other  investigators,  notably  the 
continuing  process  of  urbanization,  the  enlargement  of  market  areas  and 
the  growing  centralization  of  business  control  have  measurably  increased 
the  regional  concentration  of  taxable  wealth  and  income.  This  has  tended 
to  exaggerate  interregional  differences  in  taxpaying  ability  where  the 
areas  under  comparison  are  small.  The  attempt  to  maintain  uniform 
standards  of  public  services  on  the  basis  of  small  areas  of  financial  support 
such  as  the  district,  the  township  and  the  county  has  consequently  tended 
to  produce  ever  widening  interregional  variations  in  the  resulting  burdens 
of  taxation. 

Extended  reference  has  been  made  to  the  comparative  ease  of  move- 
ment which  has  been  made  possible  by  modern  developments  in  the  art 
of  transportation.  This  greater  degree  of  mobility  has  given  rise  to  another 
set  of  fiscal  problems,  since  it  has  rendered  certain  subjects  of  taxation 
increasingly  elusive  and  difficult  to  localize.  Traditional  criteria  of  tax- 
able domicle  are  not  well  adapted  to  an  age  of  commuters  and  interstate 
corporations.  Nor  does  taxable  situs  possess  much  significance  when 
applied  to  property  in  the  process  of  movement  over  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  The  spread  of  the  holding  company  with  its  flexibility  in  the 
matter  of  intercorporate  relations  is  another  factor  which  has  rendered 
certain  elements  of  taxable  capacity  increasingly  difficult  to  pin  down  to 
specific  localities.  Contractual  arrangements  between  subsidiaries  may 
make  it  possible  to  transfer  taxable  assets  and  income  from  one  jurisdic- 
tion to  another  through  simple  bookkeeping  entries. 

One  more  example  of  the  relationship  between  economic  change  and 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  may  be  mentioned.  The  growth  in  the 
size  of  business  units  and  the  widening  territorial  scope  of  their  operations 
have  produced  an  increasing  volume  of  property  and  income  which  is 
interlocal  rather  than  local  in  nature.  The  term  interlocal  is  here  used  to 
describe  property  employed  in  unitary  business  operations  extending 
beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  taxing  jurisdiction  and  to  designate  the 
income  derived  from  such  operations.  Interlocal  wealth  is  as  old  at  least 
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as  transportation  and  communication  systems,  but  such  comparatively 
recent  developments  as  interstate  power  systems,  chain  stores,  branch 
banks  and  enterprises  organized  to  manufacture  and  distribute  products 
on  a  nationwide  scale  have  considerably  swelled  its  amount.  When  an 
interlocal  business  is  conducted  as  a  single  unit,  it  is  difficult  to  apportion 
its  taxable  assets  and  income  among  the  various  taxing  jurisdictions  in 
which  it  operates.  Such  apportionments  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
more  or  less  arbitrary  allocation  formulae  and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
formula  used  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  determination  of  relative 
tax  burdens. 

This  chapter  can  make  only  a  partial  contribution  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  and  events  which  have  culminated  in  the 
present  mood  of  the  American  taxpayer.  It  discusses  two  general  types 
of  fiscal  change.  The  first  section  deals  with  changes  in  the  aggregate 
burden  of  taxation  required  to  finance  various  governmental  agencies, 
geographic  regions  and  specific  governmental  activities.  The  second  sec- 
tion deals  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  distributing  that  burden. 

I.  THE  AGGREGATE  BURDEN  OF  TAXATION 

Probably  no  single  factor  has  contributed  more  substantially  to  the 
present  inquietude  of  the  American  taxpayer  than  the  rapid  rise  of  taxes 
which  began  with  the  World  War.  An  idea  of  the  extent  and  swiftness  of 
this  rise  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  national  tax  totals  of  the 
year  1913  with  those  of  the  year  1930.  In  1913,  the  aggregate  tax  bill  of 
the  country,  federal,  state  and  local,  amounted  to  2,259  million  dollars  or 
$23  per  capita.  In  1930,  the  total  tax  bill  amounted  to  10,300  million 
dollars  or  $84  per  capita.  Within  seventeen  years,  the  aggregate  burden 
of  taxation  had  increased  by  8  billion  dollars  or  355  percent,  and  the 
average  per  capita  burden  had  increased  by  256  percent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tax  bill  of  1930  was  paid  in  dollars 
which  had  considerably  less  value  than  the  tax  dollars  of  1913.  However, 
even  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  changes  in  the  general  purchasing 
power  of  money,  the  increase  in  tax  collections  between  1913  and  1930 
still  remains  impressive.  In  Table  1,  the  actual  tax  collections  for  the 
years  under  review  have  been  deflated  on  the  basis  of  an  index  of  the 
general  price  level  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.1 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  aggregate  tax  collections  of  1930, 
expressed  in  terms  of  1913  dollars,  were  nearly  two  and  three-quarter 
times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1913. 
Similarly,  the  deflated  per  capita  collections  were  more  than  twice  as 
great. 

1  See  footnote  6,  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1. — ESTIMATED  GROWTH  or  TOTAL  TAX  BILL,  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL, 

1913-1930 


Precent  increase 

1930  over— 

Tax  collections 

1913 

1922 

1930 

1913 

1922 

Total  (in  millions): 

2  259 

7  561 

10  277 

355 

36 

1913  dollars6          

2,259 

4,639 

6  117 

171 

32 

Per  capita: 

Current  dollars  

23  49 

68  96 

83  71 

256 

21 

1913  dollars  

23.49 

42.31 

49.83 

112 

18 

0  For  sources  of  these  estimates,  see  notes  under  Table  2. 

6  For  purposes  of  deflation  an  index  of  the  general  price  level,  excluding  security  prices,  furnished  by  the 
Reports  Department  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  was  used.  Except  for  the  omission  of  security 
prices,  this  index  is  based  on  the  same  component  items  as  are  included  in  the  revised  index  of  the  general  price 
level  described  at  length  in  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  February,  1928,  vol.  X,  pp.  42-52,  and  published 
currently  in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions.  The 
components  of  the  index  number  used  for  the  present  purpose  with  their  respective  weights  were  as  follows: 
wholesale  prices,  20;  cost  of  living,  25;  rents,  5;  wages,  25;  freight  rates,  5;  and  urban  realty  values,  10.  The 
averages  of  the  monthly  index  numbers  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1913,  1922  and  1930,  respectively,  were 
100,  157  and  176. 

The  Post-war  Increase. — When  the  increase  in  the  total  tax  burden 
between  1913  and  1930  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  elements,  it 
becomes  plain  that  this  increase  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  level  of 
government  nor  to  any  particular  geographical  areas.  That  all  levels  of 
government  were  responsible  for  a  substantial  share  of  its  total  amount  is 
indicated  by  Table  2.  As  will  be  seen,  the  aggregate  tax  collections  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  registered  a  growth  of  some  8,018  million  dollars 
between  1913  and  1930.  Local  governments,  including  municipalities, 
counties,  townships,  districts  and  other  minor  taxing  jurisdictions  were 
responsible  for  3,720  million  dollars  or  approximately  half  of  the  total 
amount  of  this  increase.  The  federal  government  contributed  2,818 
million  dollars  or  about  a  third  of  the  total.  A  growth  of  1,480  million 
dollars  in  the  tax  collections  of  state  governments  accounts  for  the 
remaining  one-sixth  of  the  total  increase. 

The  absolute  amounts  by  which  the  tax  collections  of  the  several  levels 
of  government  have  expanded  are  perhaps  not  as  significant  as  the 
respective  rates  of  expansion.  Information  on  this  latter  point  is  supplied 
by  Table  3  which  shows  the  percentage  increase  in  the  per  capita  tax 
collections  of  each  of  the  three  major  levels.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  per 
capita  tax  collections  of  the  federal  government  showed  an  increase  of 
312  percent  as  between  1913  and  1930.  The  increase  in  state  taxes  was 
even  greater,  amounting  to  365  percent.  Local  tax  collections  grew  at  the 
more  moderate  rate  of  203  percent,  although,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
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TABLE  2. — FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  1913-1930 

(In  millions  of  current  dollars) 


Branch  of 
government 

Total  tax  collections 

Increase  or  decrease  (—  )  in  collections,  1930  over  — 

1913 

1922 

1930 

1913 

1922 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total  increase 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total  increase 

Federal0 

662 

3,545 

3,480 

2,818 

35.1 

-65 

-*.4 

State  and  local  

*1,597 

"4,016 

6,797 

5,200 

64.9 

2,781 

102.4 

State  

300 
1,297 

858 
3,158 

<*1,780 
•5,017 

1,480 
3,720 

18.5 
46.4 

922 
1,859 

34.0 
68.4 

Local  

Grand  total  

2,259 

7,561 

10,277 

8,018 

100.0 

2,716 

100.0 

«  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1913,  1922  and  1930.  The  figures  given  are  on  the  basis  of 
warrants  issued  and  include  revenue  receipts  from  customs  less  refunds  and  drawbacks,  internal  revenue  receipts 
less  refunds  and  drawbacks  (excluding  collections  under  the  enforcement  of  the  national  prohibition  act), 
federal  reserve  and  federal  intermediate  credit  banks  franchise  tax  receipts,  immigration  head  tax  receipts 
and  receipts  from  the  tax  on  the  circulation  of  national  banks.  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  tax  revenues 
included,  see  Table  14. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  Special  Bulletins,  Wealth  Debt  and  Taxation,  1913,  Table  20. 
Includes  revenue  receipts  from  general  and  special  property  taxes,  poll  taxes,  business  taxes,  liquor  licenses  and 
other  imposts,  other  business  licenses,  and  non-business  license  taxes.  The  census  of  1913  does  not  report  the 
tax  collections  of  minor  civil  divisions  such  as  school  and  road  districts.  Table  6  of  the  abstract  does,  however 
include  these  minor  divisions  in  its  tabulation  of  ad  valorem  tax  levies  for  the  year  1912  and  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  general  property  tax  collections  of  the  minor  divisions  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  general  property 
tax  collections  of  all  incorporated  places,  as  reported  in  Table  20,  from  the  ad  valorem  tax  levies  of  civil 
divisions  other  than  states  and  counties,  as  given  in  Table  6.  The  tax  collections  of  minor  civil  divisions  from 
sources  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  are  comparatively  unimportant  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  estimate  were 
assumed  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  non-property  tax  collections  of  "specified  civil  divisions "  as  reported 
in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Public  Debt,  and  Taxation:  1922,  Taxes  Collected,  Table  1.  On  the 
above  basis,  the  collections  of  minor  civil  divisions  for  the  year  1913  were  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $246,000.000. 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Public  Debt,  and  Taxation:  192$,  Taxes  Collected,  Table  1.  Excludes 
special  assessments. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Preliminary  figures  on  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1930,  supplied  by  the 
bureau. 

«  Partly  estimated.  Collections  for  32  states  based  on  data  compiled  by  the  Tax  Research  Foundation  in 
Federal  and  State  Tax  Systems,  Third  Edition  (Loose  Leaf  Service,  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.,  Chicago),  p. 
141.  Data  on  other  states  obtained  from  reports  of  state  tax  commissions,  state  auditors,  etc.  and  material 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

they  were  responsible  for  the  largest  share  of  the  absolute  increase  in  the 
country's  total  tax  bill. 

That  the  post-war  expansion  of  taxes  was  in  no  sense  a  regional 
phenomenon  is  brought  out  in  Table  4  which  shows  the  growth  of  per 
capita  state  and  local  tax  collections  by  states  and  regions.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  average  per  capita  tax  burden  of  every  state  of  the  union 
was  subject  to  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  between  1913  and  1930,  ranging 
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TABLE  3. — GROWTH  OF  PER  CAPITA  TAX  COLLECTIONS,   1915-1930° 
(In  current  dollars) 


Government 

1913 

1922 

1930 

Percent  increase  or  de- 
crease (—  )  1930  over  — 

1913 

1922 

Federal  

$  6.89 
3.12 
13.48 

$32.34 
7.82 
28.80 

$28.35 
14.50 
40.86 

311.5 
364.7 
203.1 

-12.3 
85.4 
41.9 

State  

Local  

23.49 

68.96 

83.71 

256.4 

21.4 

0  For  sources,  see  footnotes  to  Table  2. 


TABLE   4. — ESTIMATED  STATE   AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS  PER  CAPITA,  BY  STATES, 

1913-1930 

(In  current  dollars) 


Division 

Tax  collections 
per  capita 

Percent  increase, 
1930  over  — 

1913" 

1922& 

1930" 

1913 

1922 

New  England 

$23.74 
15.47 
18.68 
15.45 
29.09 
18.19 
20.09 

22.35 
28.65 
20.45 
15.46 

17.70 
18.51 
17.57 
17.22 
17.72 
17.34 

16.83 
20.98  • 
17.88 
13.06 
18.56 
17.58 
17.27 
16.34 

$47.16 
36.11 
43.41 
34.20 
52.63 
38.70 
44.19 

45.73 
55.97 
47.48 
33.41 

42.03 
42.09 
40.68 
37.38 
48.55 
46.16 

40.81 
49.46 
45.61 
27.68 
44.40 
49.19 
43.87 
39.84 

$68.25 
55.33 
58.15 
53.89 
76.05 
57.17 
64.90 

73.92 
90.64 
81.33 
48.94 

59.96 
57.75 
60.03 
53.96 
70.75 
62.65 

53.26 
62.91 
57.52 
39.60 
52.59 
62.45 
56.03 
55.71 

187.4 
257.7 
211.3 
248.8 
161.4 
214.3 
223.0 

230.7 
216.4 
297.7 
216.6 

238.8 
212.0 
241.7 
213.4 
299.3 
261.3 

216.5 
199.9 
221.7 
203.2 
183.4 
255.2 
224.4 
240.9 

44.7 
53.2 
34.0 
57.6 
44.5 
47.7 
46.9 

61.6 
61.9 
71.3 
46.5 

42.7 
37.2 
47.6 
44.4 
45.7 
35.7 

30.5 

27.2 
26.1 
43.1 
18.5 
27.0 
27.7 
39.8 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

Massachusetts.   .. 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

Middle  Atlantic  
New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central  

Ohio 

Illinois  . 

Michigan   .  . 

Wisconsin  

West  North  Central  

Iowa 

Missouri  

North  Dakota  
South  Dakota  
Nebraska  

Kansas 
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TABLE  4. — ESTIMATED  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS  PER  CAPITA,  BY  STATES, 

1913-1930.— (Continued) 


Division 

Tax  collections 
per  capita 

Percent  increase, 
1930  over— 

1913« 

19226 

1930* 

1913 

1922 

South  Atlantic  

8.71 
11.39 
15.38 
18.75 
8.92 
9.42 
4.91 
5.00 
7.76 
11.96 

7.31 
9.22 
7.90 
5.69 
6.15 

9.12 
7.06 
10.00 
10.51 
8.93 

$20.54 
30.60 
19.93 
17.81 
20.86 
10.06 
21.31 
18.56 
27.87 

28.14 
25.56 
24.39 
30.50 

22.03 
35.06 
30.80 
29.53 
19.70 
27.94 
17.44 
13.56 
13.99 
33.48 

17.01 
19.08 
18.11 
12.19 
19.95 

12.03 
11.44 
27.81 

25.22 
22.54 

$44.36 
40.97 
41.01 
41.29 
47.23 
29.97 
54.56 
36.37 
74.45 

52.91 
48.90 
51.18 
56.92 

36.42 
75.63 
46.56 
57.57 
32.77 
41.09 
32.10 
27.41 
22.97 
59.04 

27.78 
31.90 
28.30 
20.43 
31.45 

34.60 
23.74 
36.56 
39.53 
35.31 

$56.21 
63.93 
66.74 
61.73 
58.00 
35.26 
61.75 
49.41 
82.82 

72.50 
60.21 
69.18 
76.44 

318.1 
564.0 
202.7 
207.0 
267.4 
336.2 
553.8 
448.2 
196.0 
393.6 

280.0 
246.0 
258.2 
259. 
411. 

279. 
236. 
265. 
276. 
295. 

173.7 
108.9 
184.7 
246.6 
178.0 
250.5 
189.8 
166.2 
197.2 

188.4 
135.6 
183.6 
150.6 

73.3 
115.7 
51.2 
95.0 
66.4 
47.1 
84.1 
102.1 
64.2 
76.3 

63.3 
67.2 
56.3 
67.6 
57.6 

57.1 
107.5 
31.5 
56.7 
56.7 

26.7 
56.0 
88.4 
49.5 
22.8 
17.7 
18.2 
35.9 
11.2 

37.0 
23.1 
35.2 
34.3 

Maryland 

D.  of  Columbia 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana.      .    . 

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  ... 

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon                            .            ... 

California.  ...        .'  

«U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  Special  Bulletins,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1913,  Tables  6 
and  20.  The  1913  tax  collections  of  the  individual  states  have  been  estimated  by  combining  the  1912  ad  valorem 
tax  levies  for  all  units  of  government,  as  reported  in  Table  6,  with  the  1913  collections  of  taxes  other  than  those 
on  general  property  for  states,  counties  and  incorporated  places  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  over.  This 
method  differs  from  the  one  employed  in  arriving  at  the  1913  total  of  state  and  local  tax  collections  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  as  given  in  Table  2  of  the  present  chapter,  in  that  the  1912  ad  valorem  tax  levies  have 
been  substituted  for  the  1913  general  property  tax  collections  in  respect  of  all  units  of  government,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  non-property  tax  collections  of  minor  civil  divisions  such  as  school  and 
road  districts.  The  difference  in  the  respective  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  two  methods  was  considered 
too  slight  to  justify  the  additional  work  involved  in  the  application  to  each  individual  state  of  the  method 
outlined  in  note  6  of  Table  2. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Public  Debt  and  Taxation:  1922,  "Taxes  Collected,"  Table  1.  Excludes 
special  assessments. 

•  See  footnotes  d  and  e  to  Table  «. 
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from  109  percent  in  the  case  of  Montana  to  564  percent  in  the  case  of 
Delaware. 

Generally  speaking,  it  was  the  tax  burdens  of  the  states  having  the 
lowest  per  capita  collections  in  1913  which  experienced  the  greatest 
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PER  CAPITA   STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX   BURDENS  IN   1913 

FIG.  1. — Scatter  diagram  showing  the  relationship  between  the  per  capita  state  and 
local  tax  burdens  of  each  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  1913  and  the  percentage  increases  in 
those  burdens  between  1913  and  1930.  (Data  from  Table  4.) 

Each  dot  on  this  chart  represents  a  state.  The  distance  of  a  dot  from  the  vertical  axis  Y  measures  the  1913 
per  capita  tax  burden  of  the  state  it  represents.  Its  distance  from  the  horizontal  axis  X  measures  the  percentage 
rise  in  the  state's  per  capita  tax  burden  between  1913  and  1930.  As  will  be  seen  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
relationship  between  the  heights  of  the  dots  and  their  distances  from  the  vertical  axis. 

relative  growth  between  that  year  and  1930  and,  conversely,  the  burdens 
of  the  states Jhaving  the  highest  per  capita  collections  in  1913  which 
experienced  the  smallest  relative  growth.  Thus,  North  Carolina's  tax 
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burden,  which  in  1913  was  the  lowest  in  the  United  States,  increased  by 
554  percent  between  1913  and  1930.  This  rate  of  increase  was  exceeded 
only  by  Delaware  which  likewise  had  a  very  low  per  capita  tax  burden  in 
1913.  Montana,  California  and  Massachusetts,  the  three  states  which  had 
the  highest  per  capita  tax  burdens  in  1913  are  also  the  states  which  show 
the  smallest  percentages  of  growth  in  those  burdens  between  1913  and 
1930.  The  average  per  capita  tax  burdens  of  the  southern  states 
increased  more  rapidly  between  1913  and  1930  than  those  of  any 
other  region.  But  it  was  this  group  of  states  which  had  the  lowest  average 
regional  burden  in  1913.  The  mountain,  Pacific  and  New  England  groups 
of  states  had  high  regional  tax  burdens  in  1913  and  these  groups  show  the 
lowest  regional  percentages  of  increase. 

It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  the  few  extreme 
cases  which  have  just  been  cited.  More  comprehensive  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  high  percentage  increases  are  associated  with  low  per  capita 
tax  burdens  in  1913  is  supplied  by  Figure  1.  It  is  evident  from  this  chart 
that  the  post-war  increase  of  taxes  was  to  some  extent  a  leveling  up 
movement.  It  operated  with  more  force  in  states  with  a  low  per  capita 
tax  burden  than  it  did  in  states  in  which  tax  burdens  were  already  rela- 
tively high.  As  a  result  the  per  capita  tax  burdens  of  the  various  states 
in  1930  displayed  a  relatively  smaller  degree  of  interstate  variability 
than  was  the  case  in  1913. 

Obviously  the  World  War  and  the  new  level  of  prices  which  came  with 
it  played  an  important  part  in  raising  the  country's  average  tax  bill  from 
$23  per  capita  in  1913  to  $84  per  capita  in  1930.  If  these  two  factors  had 
been  the  only  ones  involved,  the  present  apprehensions  of  the  American 
taxpayer  would  have  little  justification.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
war  and  the  changing  price  level  by  no  means  provide  a  complete  and 
adequate  explanation  of  the  post-war  rise  of  taxes.  The  financial  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  state  and  local  governments  as  a  result  of  the  World  War 
were  few  and  unimportant.  Yet,  the  1930  per  capita  state  and  local  taxes 
were  three  and  a  third  times  as  large  as  those  of  1913.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  this  increase,  moreover,  came  after  1920,  the  year  in  which  the  price 
level  reached  its  peak.  Between  1920  and  1928,  the  aggregate  burden  of 
state  and  local  taxes  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  8.3  percent  per 
annum.2  The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  private  income  during  this 
period  was  2.6  percent.3 

It  is  doubtless  the  discrepancy  between  those  two  rates  of  increase 
which  has  led  many  taxpayers  to  look  askance  at  the  fiscal  trends  of  the 

2  Calculated  on  basis  of  figures  given  in  Table  5. 

3  Based  on  increase  between  1920  and  1925  of  total  realized  income  of  the  people  of  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  imputed  income,  as  estimated  by  Willford  I.  King  in 
The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
New  York,  1930,  p.  74. 
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last  ten  years  and  to  view  with  alarm  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
continuation  of  these  trends  into  the  future.  It  is,  accordingly,  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  basis  for  supposing  that  the 
future  trend  of  the  country's  tax  burden  will  parallel  that  of  the  recent 
past.  A  long  time  view  of  the  past  course  of  tax  burdens  in  the  United 
States  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question.  At  least  it  will  show  whether 
the  past  growth  of  taxes  has  been  characterized  by  any  stable  and  long 
continued  trends. 

The  Long  Time  Trend.— The  reports  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  furnish  a  complete  record  of  federal  tax  collections  dating 
from  the  year  1791.  There  is  unfortunately  no  comparable  record  of  the 
tax  collections  of  state  and  local  governments.  Data  on  the  ad  valorem 
or  property  tax  levies  of  these  units  of  government  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  decennial  intervals  since  1860.  Ad 
valorem  levies  constituted  84  percent  of  the  sum  total  of  all  state  and  local 
tax  collections  in  1902  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  per- 
centage differed  materially  from  the  percentages  during  the  preceding 
forty  years.  The  trend  of  such  levies  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  rough 
index  of  the  trend  of  the  total  state  and  local  tax  burden  for  the  period 
from  1860  to  1902.  For  the  years  1902,  1913  and  1922,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  supplemented  its  figures  on  ad  valorem  levies  with  data  on 
actual  tax  collections.  To  obtain  more  recent  figures  on  the  volume  of 
state  and  local  tax  collections,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use  other  than 
census  sources.  A  special  estimate  of  the  1930  tax  collections  of  state  and 
local  governments  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  survey  on  the 
basis  of  data  obtained  from  the  Tax  Research  Foundation  and  from 
various  state  and  federal  reports.  Similar  estimates  for  certain  earlier 
years  have  been  made  by  other  agencies,  notably  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board4  and  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Commission.5 
By  making  use  of  all  of  the  data  enumerated  above  it  is  possible  to  piece 
together  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  general  course  of  the  country's 
burden  over  the  last  seventy  years.  These  data  have  been  assembled  in 
Table  5. 

Table  5  exhibits  two  series  of  per  capita  tax  averages.  The  first  series 
is  based  on  ad  valorem  tax  levies  and  extends  from  1860  to  1922.  The 
second  series  covers  tax  collections  of  all  kinds  and  extends  from  1902  to 
1930.  The  two  series  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  2.  The  solid  line 
indicates  the  course  of  total  tax  collections  per  capita.  The  broken  line 
traces  the  course  of  the  per  capita  averages  based  on  ad  valorem  levies. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  directions  of  the  two  curves  are  substantially  similar 

4  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  1928- 
1929,  New  York,  1931. 

6  Newcomer,  Mabel,  Financial  Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States,  New 
York,  1924. 
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for  the  twenty  year  period  in  which  they  overlap.  It  is  probably  reason- 
ably safe,  therefore,  to  use  them  in  combination  as  an  approximate  indica- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  country's  average  tax  burden  over  the  seventy 
years  from  1860  to  1930. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  seeking  relief,  Figure  2  furnishes 
a  cold  and  comfortless  picture.  Throughout  the  seventy  years  under 
review  the  trend  of  the  country's  per  capita  tax  burden  has  been  almost 
continuously  upward.  Some  hope  may  perhaps  be  extracted  from  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  growth  has  varied  considerably  from  period  to  period  and 
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FIG.  2.— Trend  of  the  per  capita  tax  burden  in  the  United  States,  1860-1930.  (Data  from 

Table  5.) 

from  the  further  fact  that  there  have  been  short  reversals  of  trend  on  at 
least  two  occasions. 

The  data  plotted  on  Figure  2  are  of  course  too  widely  separated  in 
point  of  time  to  permit  of  an  accurate  description  of  all  of  the  fluctuations 
which  occurred  between  1860  and  1930.  Although  the  five  years  from 
1915  to  1920  were  apparently  marked  by  the  most  rapid  advance  in  the 
entire  seventy  year  period,  it  is  possible  that  annual  data  might  reveal 
an  even  more  rapid  advance  during  the  five  years  which  terminated  in 
the  tax  peak  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  It  is  significant,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  per  capita  tax  burden  between  1860  and 
1870  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  percentage  increase  between  1910 
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TABLE  5. — TREND  OF  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  TAX  BURDEN  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  1860-1930 


Year 

Federal  tax 
collections0 
(in  millions 
of  current 
dollars) 

State  and  local  taxes 

Federal,  state  and  local  taxes 

Ad  valorem 
levies6  (in 
millions  of 
current 
dollars) 

Total  tax 
collections 
(in  millions 
of  current 
dollars) 

Federal  taxes  plus 
state  and  local  ad 
valorem  levies 

Federal,  state  and 
local  tax  collections 

Total  (in 
millions  of 
current 
dollars) 

Per 
capita 

Total  (in 
millions  of 
current 
dollars) 

Per 
capita 

I860  

52 
382 
313 
867 
525 
621 
663 
617 
5,709 
3,545 
2,963 
3,201 
3,480 

94 
281 
314 
471 
725 

146 
663 
627 
838 
1,249 

2,012 

$4.63 
17.14 
12.47 
13.29 
15.74 

1870  

«861 
<*1,459 
•1,597 
*1,900 
*3,265 
/4,016 
*4,918 
^6,148 
*6,797 

1880 

1890 

1,385 
2,080 
2,259 
2,517 
8,974 
7,561 
7,881 
9,349 
10,277 

$17.45 
22.75 
23.49 
25.20 
84.77 
68.97 
68.33 
77.86 
83.71 

1902 

1910          .          

1913       

1,350 

20.92 

1915  

1920  

1922  

3,504 

7,049 

64.30 

1925 

1928 

1930 

0  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  80, — With  Appendices,  for  the  various  years.  For  statement  of  tax 
receipts  included,  see  Table  14  of  this  chapter.  Customs  and  internal  revenue  refunds  and  drawbacks  have  been 
excluded.  All  figures  used  were  on  a  "warrants  issued"  basis  with  the  exception  of  refunds  and  drawbacks  for 
the  years  1928  and  1930  which  were  on  a  "checks  issued"  basis. 

»  Abstract  of  Special  Bulletins,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1913,  sup.  cit.,  Table  4.  Also,  Wealth,  Public  Debt 
and  Taxation:  1922,  sup.  cit.,  "Assessed  Valuation  and  Tax  Levies,"  Table  4. 

"U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Special  Report,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1902,  "Governmental  Expendi- 
tures and  Revenues,"  Table  9.  Includes  receipts  from  general  and  special  property  taxes,  liquor  licenses,  and 
other  licenses  and  permits. 

d  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Commission,  Financial  Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States, 
1910-1920,  New  York,  1924,  p.  136. 

•Abstract  of  Special  Bulletins,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1913,  sup.  cit.,  Table  4. 

/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Public  Debt,  and  Taxation:  1922,  Taxes  Collected,  Table  1.  Excludes 
special  assessments. 

«  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  1928-1929,  New  York,  1931, 
p.  66. 

*  Partly  estimated.  See  footnote  e  to  Table  2  of  this  chapter. 

and  1920.  More  significant  still,  after  reaching  a  maximum  in  the  early 
1870's  the  average  tax  load,  measured  in  current  dollars,  registered  an 
actual  decline.  During  the  thirty  years  between  1880  and  1910  the  tax 
burden  grew  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  more  slowly  in  fact  than  private 
income.6  The  sharp  rise  of  taxes  which  came  with  the  World  War  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1920.  The  downward  trend  which  characterized  the 

6  The  data  given  in  Table  5  indicate  that  the  increase  in  the  per  capita  burden  of 
federal  taxes  plus  state  and  local  ad  valorem  levies  amounted  to  68  percent  as  between 
1880  and  1913.  According  to  Willford  I.  King,  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United 
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next  five  years  was  due  entirely  to  the  rapid  reduction  of  federal  taxes. 
State  and  local  taxes  continued  their  steep  ascent  and,  with  the  moderate 
expansion  of  federal  taxes  which  began  after  1925,  the  trend  of  the  total 
tax  burden  once  again  turned  upward. 

The  Probable  Future  Trend. — Attention  has  been  called  to  certain 
similarities  between  the  present  situation  and  the  situation  which  devel- 
oped at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.7  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  then,  as 
now,  a  costly  war  was  followed  by  a  period  of  post-war  expansion  during 
which  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation  experienced  a  rapid  increase. 
Then,  as  now,  post-war  expansion  led  to  a  severe  depression.  Since  state 
and  local  taxes  showed  a  tendency  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  earlier  period,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  depression  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  a 
similar  downward  movement  of  taxes.  It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  this  analogy,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a 
considerable  change  in  the  scope  and  character  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures since  1873. 

A  safer  method  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  probable  future 
course  of  the  tax  burden  would  be  to  identify  the  various  factors  which 
were  responsible  for  its  recent  up-swing,  to  measure  the  relative  force  of 
those  factors,  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  expected 
to  remain  operative  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  method  with  any  pretense  of  scientific 
precision,  since  many  of  the  factors  involved  are  difficult  to  isolate  and 
their  effects  in  terms  of  increased  taxes  are  incapable  of  separate  measure- 
ment. There  was  clearly  a  close  relationship,  however,  between  the  rise  of 
taxes  and  such  happenings  as  the  World  War,  changes  in  the  price  level, 
the  development  of  motor  vehicular  transportation,  the  continued  growth 
of  cities  and  the  era  of  business  expansion.  The  effects  of  some  of  these 
factors  may  be  gauged  roughly  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  they  may 
be  expected  to  play  in  the  future  would  seem  to  afford  a  sounder  basis 
for  prediction  than  a  mere  analysis  of  the  past  fluctuations  of  a  curve. 

The  Total  Tax  Bill  Analyzed. — Although  the  trend  of  the  aggregate 
tax  burden  is  closely  correlated  with  the  trend  of  total  governmental 
expenditures,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  these  two  trends  are 
identical.  A  comparison  of  the  total  cost  of  government  as  given  in 
Table  4  of  Chapter  XXIV  with  the  total  amounts  of  taxes  collected  as 
given  in  Table  5  of  the  present  chapter  indicates  that  the  total  of  govern- 
mental expenditures  exceeded  the  aggregate  tax  collections  of  the  country 

States,  New  York,  1915,  p.  129,  the  increase  in  estimated  per  capita  income  between  1880 
and  1910  amounted  to  126  percent. 

7  See  tentative  report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  (unpublished),  the  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  p.  40. 
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by  a  substantial  margin  in  practically  all  of  the  years  for  which  compar- 
able data  are  given.  Thus,  in  1928  the  total  cost  of  government  amounted 
to  approximately  12,609  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  tax  collections  of 
the  country  in  that  year  amounted  to  only  9,349  millions  of  dollars.  In 
other  words,  the  aggregate  spendings  of  governments  were  34  percent 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  tax  collections. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  discrepancy.  In  the  first  place,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  expenditures  of  governments  is  ordinarily 
defrayed  from  revenues  derived  from  other  sources  than  taxation.  Cities 
having  a  population  of  over  30,000,  for  instance,  obtained  only  69  percent 
of  their  total  revenue  receipts  through  the  medium  of  taxation  in  1929. 
The  remaining  31  percent  represented  receipts  from  special  assessments 
and  charges;  subventions,  donations  and  pension  assessments;  earnings  of 
general  departments;  earnings  of  public  service  enterprises;  and  mis- 
cellaneous non-tax  receipts.8  Similarly  the  tax  revenues  of  state  govern- 
ments represented  only  78  percent  of  their  total  revenue  receipts  in  1929.9 

In  the  second  place,  important  items  of  public  expenditure  are  fre- 
quently financed  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues  and  other  forms  of 
borrowing.  The  greater  part  of  such  costs  are  ultimately  borne  by  the 
taxpayer,  but  expenditures  from  borrowed  funds  affect  the  current 
burden  of  taxation  only  to  the  extent  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
interest  and  debt  redemption.  Moreover,  taxes  raised  to  meet  debt 
service  charges  generally  register  the  effects  of  expenditures  made  over  a 
long  series  of  years  in  the  past. 

It  is  evident  that  the  curve  of  taxation  does  not  necessarily  fluctuate 
with  the  curve  of  public  spending.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  recent 
increase  in  the  country's  tax  bill  was  produced  by  factors  which  operated 
in  the  first  instance  on  governmental  activities  and  costs.  In  order  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  relative  influence  which  these  factors  exercised  on 
the  total  burden  of  taxation,  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  ascertain 
what  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  period  under  review,  not  in  the 
total  expenditures  for  various  governmental  functions  and  activities,  but 
in  the  amounts  of  taxes  required  to  finance  such  expenditures.  Some 
information  on  this  point  is  furnished  by  Table  6  which  analyzes  the 
total  tax  collections  of  the  country,  federal,  state  and  local,  for  the  years 
1913  and  1930,  according  to  the  major  purposes  for  which  they  were 
expended.  The  most  impressive  fact  brought  out  by  this  table  is  the 
extremely  large  proportion  of  the  American  tax  burden  which  is  directly 
attributable  to  war.  War  costs  of  one  kind  or  another  consumed  over  a 
quarter  of  all  taxes,  federal,  state  and  local,  collected  in  the  United  States 

8  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  Over 
30,000,  1929,  p.  6. 

9  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1929,  p.  15. 
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in  1930.  These  costs,  moreover,  were  responsible  for  28  percent  of  the 
eight  billion  dollar  increase  in  tax  collections  which  came  between  1913 
and  1930.  The  second  largest  share  of  the  tax  funds  of  the  country  is 
expended  for  education.  As  will  be  seen,  education  took  about  a  fifth  of 
the  tax  dollar  in  1930  and  was  responsible  for  a  fifth  of  the  total  increase 
in  the  country's  tax  burden  as  between  1913  and  1930.  The  cost  of  rural 
highways  is  another  item  toward  which  the  American  taxpayer  con- 
tributes heavily.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  total  tax  collections  of  the  country 
were  expended  for  this  purpose  in  1930  and  nearly  18  percent  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  country's  tax  bill  between  1913  and  1930  was  attributable 
to  the  growth  of  highway  taxes.  Even  with  school  taxes  eliminated,  the 
tax  collections  of  American  cities  probably  bulk  larger  in  the  aggregate 
than  taxes  for  rural  highways.  The  only  available  statistics,  however,  are 
limited  to  cities  of  30,000  or  over.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tax  collections 
of  these  cities  for  purposes  other  than  education  accounted  for  14  percent 
of  the  total  tax  burden  of  the  country  in  1930  and  were  responsible  for 
13  percent  of  its  total  increase  between  1913  and  1930.  In  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  post-war  increase  of  taxes  and  in  appraising  the  possibilities 
of  future  tax  relief,  it  is  important,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  77  percent 
of  the  American  tax  burden,  federal,  state  and  local,  is  attributable  to  four 
items,  war,  education,  rural  highways  and  municipal  functions  other  than 
education.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  these  four  items 
account  for  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  increase  in  the  tax  burden  as 
between  1913  and  1930.10 

The  Effect  of  the  Changing  Price  Level. — Table  6  supplies  a  rough 
quantitative  basis  for  measuring  the  effects  on  the  aggregate  burden  of 
taxation  of  the  several  factors  now  to  be  discussed.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  factors  was  of  course  the  changing  level  of  prices.  To  understand 
fully  the  relationship  between  price  changes  and  taxes  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  first  of  all,  what  general  types  of  payments  the  tax  dollar  is  called 
upon  to  defray.  Some  governmental  agencies  keep  detailed  records  of 
expenditures  by  objects,  that  is  by  specific  commodities  and  services 
purchased.  The  relative  amounts  expended  on  various  objects  by  any 
one  agency  or  level  of  government  would  not,  however,  be  representative 
of  the  way  in  which  the  total  tax  revenues  of  the  country  are  expended. 
Since  the  functions  of  the  various  types  of  governmental  agencies  are 
not  the  same,  their  relative  requirements  in  the  way  of  commodities  and 
services  may  also  be  expected  to  differ. 

There  is  very  little  available  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
classification  of  governmental  expenditures  by  objects.  Table  7,  which  has 
been  pieced  together  from  a  number  of  diverse  sources,  represents  a 

10  Table  21  in  Chap.  XXV  is  not  comparable  because  it  includes  expenditures  from  funds 
other  than  those  raised  by  taxes  and  it  does  not  include  non-functional  expenditures. 
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crude  effort  in  this  direction,  applicable  to  the  year  1927.  It  would 
appear  from  this  table  that  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
composite  American  tax  dollar  is  expended  for  commodities.  As 

TABLE    6. — ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  FEDERAL,  STATE 
AND  LOCAL,  BY  MAJOR  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  EXPENDED,  1913-1930 

(In  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


Purpose 

It 

13 

19 

30 

Increase 
19 

1930  over 
13 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

War"  

425  243 

18  8 

2  646  612 

25  8 

2  221  369 

27  7 

Education  

*495  110 

21  9 

C2  164  598 

21  1 

1  669  488 

20  8 

Rural  highways  

dlSl  312 

8  0 

«1  587  658 

15  4 

1  406  346 

17  5 

Cities  over  30,000  (exclusive  of  education) 
All  other 

/422.158 
735  635 

18.7 
32  6 

01,472,283 
2  406  073 

14.3 
23  4 

1,050,125 
1  670  448 

18.1 

20  9 

Total 

2  259  448 

100  0 

10  277  224 

100  0 

8  017  776 

100  0 

0  Represents  the  estimated  amount  of  federal  taxes  applied  toward  (1)  interest  and  amortization  of  war- 
created  indebtedness,  (2)  the  current  cost  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  and  (3)  the  cost  of  aid  and 
relief  to  war  veterans.  For  derivation  of  estimates,  see  Table  10. 

6  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914,  vol.  II,  pp.  17,  205  and  354. 
Represents  income  of  state  common  school  systems  from  state  and  local  taxes  and  appropriations;  income  of 
universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools  from  states  and  cities  and  from  the  federal  government;  and 
income  of  public  normal  schools  from  states,  counties  and  cities. 

e  Based  on  data  furnished  by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Includes  income  from  federal  aid,  and  state  and  local 
taxes  and  appropriations  received  by  state  school  systems,  teachers  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  universities 
and  colleges.  Comparable  information  for  the  year  1928  may  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1986-1928,  pp.  476,  724,  730,  898  and  904. 

*  The  total  revenues  applied  to  roads  and  bridges  in  the  various  states  in  1914,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Public  Road  Mileage  and  Revenues  in  the  United  States,  1914,  Bulletin  no. 
390,  p.  2,  amounted  to  $240  263,784.  This  included  state  appropriations,  motor  vehicle  registration  and  license 
fees,  amounts  derived  from  local  taxation,  and  expenditures  from  state  and  local  bond  issues.  The  above 
amount  was  reduced  by  $58,951,934,  representing  the  estimated  expenditures  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues 
as  obtained  from  data  reported  in  Bulletins  386,  387,  388  and  389.  In  the  case  of  certain  states  whose  expendi- 
tures from  bond  issues  were  not  given  in  the  above  bulletins,  the  amounts  of  road  and  bridge  bond  issues  for 
1913,  as  reported  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Supplement,  States  and  Cities,  May  1914,  were 
substituted  for  expenditures. 

•  Based  on  tabulations  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  entitled  State  Highway  Income  and 
Funds  Available  During  1930,  F-l,  1930,  and  Local  Roads— Income  and  Funds  Available,  19SO,  F-4,  1930.  Includes 
state  and  local  taxes  and  appropriations  for  highways,  motor  vehicle  fees  and  gasoline  tax  receipts. 

/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Municipal  Revenues,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Properties:  1913,  p.  84.  The  total 
tax  revenues  of  cities  over  30,000  as  reported  in  the  above  bulletin  amounted  to  $573,768,532.  From  this  there 
was  subtracted  the  sum  of  $151,610,096,  representing  the  income  from  municipal  taxes  and  appropriations  of 
school  systems  in  cities  of  80,000  or  over,  as  obtained  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1914,  pp.  39,  40,  and  104  to  109. 

a  Estimate.  Based  on  tax  receipts,  excluding  county  taxes,  of  cities  of  30,000  or  over  as  obtained  from  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  Over  30,000,  1988.  Data  covering  the 
1930  income  from  municipal  taxes  and  appropriations  of  school  systems  in  cities  of  over  30,000  were  furnished 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


will  be  seen,  approximately  half  of  it  is  distributed  in  the  form  of  salaries, 
wages  and  pensions.  Over  a  quarter  of  it  is  required  to  meet  interest 
charges  and  to  retire  public  indebtedness.  The  remaining  fifth  is  expended 
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on  a  great  variety  of  objects,  ranging  from  materials  and  supplies  to 
capital  improvements. 

The  Trend  of  Public  Salaries. — The  fact  that  salaries  and  wages  are 
such  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  government  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  why  taxes  continued  to  advance  after  the  peak  of  the 
post-war  price  inflation  had  been  reached.  As  is  well  known,  salary  and 

TABLE  7. — ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES  FROM  CURRENT 
REVENUES,  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL,  BY  MAJOR  OBJECTS,  1927 


Item 

Expenditures,  1927 

Amount  (in 
millions  of 
dollars) 

Percent  of  total 

Total  expenditures,  including  debt  redemption  

"12,189.9 
61,509.6 

Less  bond  issues  

10,680.3 

100.0 

"5,397.1 
*1,484.6 
al,470.2 

2,328.4 

50.5 
13.9 
13.8 
21.8 

All  other     

0  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  1987-1928,  New  York, 
1930,  p.  11. 

*  Commercial   and   Financial   Chronicle,  Supplements,   1931,  Part  I,  State  and  Municipal  Compendium, 
vol.   IV,  no.  1,  p.  15.  Represents  state  and  local  bond  issues  only.  Federal  issues  have  been  disregarded, 
since  the  figures  for  federal  debt  redemption,  included  with  expenditures,  represent  the  net  difference  between 
new  indebtedness  and  indebtedness  retired. 

*  King,   The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,  op.  cit.,  p.   122.   King  estimates  the  aggregate 
payments  of  governmental  agencies  in  1927  for  wages,  salaries  and  pensions  at  5,927  million  dollars.  From  this 
sum  there  has  been  deducted  530  million  dollars  representing  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  postal  employees  as 
obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1927,  Appendix,  Table  2. 

d  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  op.  cit.,  p.  11.  Represents  the  gross  amount  of  bonds  retired  less 
the  amount  of  refunding  bonds  issued. 

wage  rates  in  private  employments  did  not  decline  with  the  decline  of 
commodity  prices.  On  the  contrary  they  continued  to  advance  until  well 
into  the  year  1929. n  Adjustments  in  governmental  salaries,  moreover, 
lagged  behind  changes  in  the  competitive  wage  level  and  came  for  the 
most  part  after  1920. 12 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  just  how  much 
governmental  expenditures  for  personal  service  were  increased  by  the 

11  Cf.  composite  wage  index  in  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions,  pub- 
lished by  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

12  A  comparison  of  the  trends  of  public  and  private  salary  and  wage  rates  in  New  York 
State  is  given  in  Clarence  Heer,  The  Post-War  Expansion  of  State  Expenditures,  National 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  New  York,  1926,  p.  31.  See  also  Chap.  XVI  and  foot- 
note 4  in  Chap.  XXV. 
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necessity  of  meeting  changes  in  competitive  wage  rates.  According  to 
data  compiled  by  Willford  I.  King,  the  average  annual  compensation  of 
the  salaried  employees  of  governments  increased  by  114  percent  between 
1913  and  1927. 13  This  percentage,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  measure 
of  the  increase  in  rates  of  pay  for  comparable  kinds  of  work.  King  esti- 
mates that  there  were  only  1,870,000  public  employees  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  as  compared  with  2,819,000  in  1927.14  The  occupational 
distribution  of  the  1927  group  of  employees  was,  therefore,  probably 
different  from  that  of  the  1913  group. 

Public  school  teachers  constitute  over  a  third  of  all  public  employees 
in  the  United  States  and  represent  a  fairly  homogeneous  group.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  1927 
was  about  160  percent  higher  than  the  corresponding  average  for  the 
school  year  beginning  in  1913.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  average  school  term  was  lengthened  by  approximately  13  days  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  If  average  annual  salaries  are  divided 
by  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year,  the  increase  in  the 
average  daily  compensation  of  teachers  as  between  1913  and  1927  is 
found  to  be  no  more  than  140  percent.15 

Public  school  teachers  apparently  fared  somewhat  better  in  the 
matter  of  salary  increases  than  did  public  servants  in  general.  The  in- 
crease in  the  average  annual  compensation  of  federal  civil  employees 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  was  much  more  modest, 
amounting  to  only  63  percent  within  approximately  the  same  period.16 

Although  there  is  no  comprehensive  information  for  later  years,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  upward  movement  of  public  salaries  and  wages  did 
not  cease  with  1927.  The  average  annual  compensation  of  federal  employ- 
ees residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  increased  by  12.5 
percent  between  1927  and  1930.17  The  average  salary  of  public  school 

13  King,  The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,  op.  cit. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  361. 

15  Data  on  the  average  length  of  school  sessions  and  on  teachers'  salaries  for  the  school 
year  1913-1914  were  obtained  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1916,  vol.  II,  pp.  28  and  30.  Corresponding  data  for  the  school  year  1927-1928 
were  obtained  from  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-1928,  pp. 
453  and  466. 

16  According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1913, 
p.  13,  the  average  annual  compensation  of  federal  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
excluding  postal  employees,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  was  $1,134.  According 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
the  Budget  for  the  Service  of  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929,  1927,  p.  A110,  the  average 
annual  compensation  of  the  corresponding  group  of  employees  for  the  fiscal  year  1927  was 
$1,846. 

17  Based  on  salary  averages  reported  in  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Transmitting  the  Budget  for  the  Service  of  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929,  sup.  cit., 
p.  A110  and  ibid.,  1932,  p.  A172. 
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teachers  also  continued  to  rise.18  Taking  all  of  the  available  evidence  into 
consideration,  it  would,  therefore,  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
1930  level  of  governmental  salaries  and  wages  was  at  least  115  percent 
above  the  level  of  1913. 

Competitive  wage  rates  have  displayed  a  downward  tendency  since 
the  latter  part  of  1929.  Thus,  the  composite  wage  index  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  which  registered  an  advance  of 
130  percent  above  the  1913  wage  level  in  September,  1929,  declined  25 
points  between  that  date  and  December,  193 1.19  Since  the  salaries  of 
public  employees  responded  tardily  to  the  rising  level  of  wages,  they 
might  be  expected  to  respond  with  tardiness  to  a  falling  wage  level. 
However,  the  financial  embarrassment  in  which  many  governments  now 
find  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  business  depression  may  have  a  some- 
what quickening  effect. 

Signs  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  downward 
movement  of  public  salaries  and  wages  are  becoming  fairly  numerous. 
The  economy  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  June,  1932,  provided  in  the  main 
for  a  reduction  of  8.3  percent  in  the  pay  of  federal  employees  and  army 
officers  receiving  over  $1,000  a  year  and  less  than  $10,000,  with  reduction 
up  to  20  percent  for  salaries  above  $10,000. 20  A  number  of  state  govern- 
ments have  already  instituted  salary  cuts  as  a  means  of  balancing  their 
budgets  and  similar  action  has  been  recommended  by  the  governors  of 
other  states.21 

A  nationwide  survey  recently  made  by  Frederick  L.  Bird  gives  some 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  municipal  governments  resorted  to 
salary  and  wage  reductions  during  the  year  193 1.22  In  response  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  Bird  received  replies 
from  129  cities  of  over  30,000  population.  Of  these  129  cities,  27  reported 
wage  reductions  during  the  year  1931.  In  some  cities  these  reductions 
were  confined  to  a  few  officials  or  to  certain  classes  of  employees  such  as 
a  3  percent  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Detroit.  In  still  others  they 
took  the  form  of  brief  vacations  without  pay  or  compulsory  contributions 
toward  umemployment  relief.  In  only  ten  cities  were  general  reductions 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  municipal  employees  put  into  effect.  These 
ranged  from  3  percent  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  24  percent  in  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas.  Of  the  cities  which  had  as  yet  instituted  no  wage  cuts,  16 
indicated  that  such  reductions  were  under  consideration. 

18  See  Table  21,  Chap.  VII. 

19  See  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

20  U.  S.  Congress,  72  Cong.  1  Sess.,  H.  R.  11267;  United  States  Daily,  June  30,  1932. 

21  See  United  States  Daily,  January  11,  18,  27,  28,  February  9,  March  11,  16,  25,  28, 
1932. 

22  The  Present  Financial  Status  of  135  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Municipal 
Administration  Service,  New  York,  1932. 
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It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  say  whether  the  reductions  which  have  just 
been  cited  are  merely  the  product  of  emergency  conditions  or  whether 
they  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  trend  of  governmental  salary  and  wage 
scales.  In  any  event,  since  half  of  the  tax  dollar  is  expended  on  salaries, 
wages  and  pensions,  the  future  trend  of  wages  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  burden  of  taxation. 

Price  Inflation  and  Public  Indebtedness. — Next  to  compensation  for 
personal  services,  payments  for  interest  and  amortization  of  indebted- 
ness represent  the  largest  claims  on  the  American  tax  dollar.  Price  infla- 
tion affected  this  type  of  public  expenditure  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
projects  customarily  financed  through  bond  issues.  Higher  prices,  in 
other  words,  made  it  necessary  to  borrow  more  money  to  finance  a  given 
project  and  the  resulting  interest  and  amortization  charges  were  corre- 
spondingly greater. 

Interest  and  amortization  charges  on  public  indebtedness  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,700  million  dollars  in 
1930.  About  1,404  million  dollars  of  this  amount  was  paid  by  the  federal 
government  and  applied  to  war  indebtedness.  Undoubtedly,  price  infla- 
tion increased  the  volume  of  war  borrowings.  The  unique  character  of 
the  war  expenditures,  however,  makes  it  hard  to  say  what  those  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  had  there  been  no  inflation.  Some  rise  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  services  required  to  carry  on  a  great  war  would 
appear  to  be  inevitable.  The  present  debt  service  charges  of  the 
federal  government  may,  therefore,  be  attributed  largely  to  the  World 
War. 

The  effect  of  price  inflation  may  be  more  readily  isolated  in  the  case 
of  state  and  local  borrowing,  since  the  general  character  of  the  projects 
financed  through  state  and  local  bond  issues  was  not  materially  altered 
by  the  war.  Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  proceeds  of  all  state  and  local 
bond  issues,  other  than  refunding  issues,  are  used  to  defray  the  costs  of 
construction  projects,  such  as  the  building  and  improvement  of  streets 
and  highways,  schools  and  hospitals,  municipal  service  plants  and  other 
public  utilities.  Several  series  of  index  numbers  have  been  compiled 
showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  unit  costs  of  specified  types  of  such  con- 
struction projects.23  These  series  indicate  that  all  types  of  construction 
costs  have  followed  substantially  the  same  course  since  1913.  A  rough 
idea  of  the  effect  of  price  inflation  on  the  volume  of  state  and  local  bor- 
rowing may,  therefore,  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  bond  issues  for 
construction  projects  in  various  years  by  the  construction  cost  index  of 
the  Engineering  News  Record.  The  results  of  this  operation  are  set  forth 
in  Table  8. 

23  A  number  of  these  indexes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  published 
monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  construction  costs  reached  their  peak  in  1920 
when  they  were  151  percent  above  their  1913  level.  Although  they  de- 
clined to  a  point  74  percent  above  that  level  in  1922,  they  recovered  more 
than  half  of  their  loss  in  the  succeeding  year.  They  were  over  twice  as 
high  as  the  1913  costs  throughout  the  eight  years  from  1923  to  1930. 
There  was  some  decline  in  1931,  but  the  average  index  for  that  year  still 
registered  an  advance  of  81  percent  over  the  1913  base. 

TABLE  8. — EFFECT  OF  PRICE  INFLATION  ON  VOLUME  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  BORROWINGS 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS,  1914-1930 

(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Bond  issues  for 
construction 
projects0 

Index  numbers,  con- 
struction costs6 
(1913  =  100) 

Deflated 
borrowings 

Difference  between 
actual  and  deflated 
borrowings 

1914  

346,166 

88.6 

390,706 

—  44,540 

1915  

333,370 

92.6 

360,001 

—  26,631 

1916 

305,526 

147  4 

207,276 

+  98  250 

1917 

285,454 

181  2 

157,535 

+127  919 

1918       .... 

193,030 

189  2 

102,024 

+  91  006 

1919       

528,329 

198  5 

266,161 

+262  168 

1920  

477,141 

251.3 

189,869 

+287,272 

1921  

985,472 

201.8 

488,341 

+497,131 

1922  

928,825 

174.5 

532,277 

+396,548 

1923 

862  024 

214  1 

402  626 

+459  398 

1924 

1,186,038 

215  4 

550,621 

+635  417 

1925 

1,280,506 

206  7 

619,500 

+661  006 

1926       

1,257,167 

£08  0 

604,407 

+652,760 

1927  

1,340,733 

206.0 

650,841 

+689,892 

1928  

1,256,242 

206.8 

607,467 

+648,775 

1929  

1,302,949 

207.0 

629,443 

+673,506 

1930 

1  312  777 

202  9 

647  007 

+665  770 

Total 

14,181,749 

7,406,102 

6  775  647 

0  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Supplements,  1930,  Part  I,  State  and  Municipal  Compen- 
dium, vol.  3,  no.  1,  p.  13.  Includes  bond  issues  for  general  buildings  and  fire,  schools  and  school  buildings, 
roads,  streets  and  bridges,  sewers  and  drainage,  water  works,  miscellaneous  improvements,  electric  light  and 
gas  works,  rapid  transit,  ferries  and  canals,  irrigation  and  flood  prevention. 

6  Construction  cost  index  computed  by  Engineering  News  Record  and  based  on  cost  of  steel,  cement,  lumber 
and  common  labor. 

In  the  seventeen  years  between  1913  and  1930,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments issued  some  14,200  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  various  construction  projects.  Had  1913  construction  costs 
remained  in  effect,  the  financing  of  the  same  projects  would  have  required 
the  issuance  of  only  7,400  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds.  In  other  words, 
state  and  local  governments  are  now  paying  interest  and  amortization 
charges  on  6,800  million  dollars  of  bonded  indebtedness  which  is  wholly 
the  result  of  price  inflation.  The  gross  funded  debt  of  state  and  local 
governments,  at  the  close  of  1930,  amounted  roughly  to  17  billion  dollars.24 

24  To  the  gross  funded  or  fixed  indebtedness  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
1922,  there  has  been  added  the  excess  of  state  and  local  bond  issues  over  bond  retirement  for 
the  years  1923  to  1930  inclusive  as  reported  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle- 
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Had  there  been  no  price  inflation,  the  gross  volume  of  outstanding  bonds 
would  have  amounted  to  only  10,200  million  dollars.  It  would,  thus, 
appear  that  state  and  local  debt  service  charges  for  the  year  1930  were 
about  66  percent  greater  than  they  would  have  been  had  construction 
costs  continued  on  the  1913  basis. 

Interest  and  amortization  charges  applicable  to  indebtedness  created 
before  the  war  were  of  course  not  affected  by  the  post-war  inflation.  This 
explains  why  the  aggregate  amount  of  debt  service  charges  did  not  rise 
paripassu  with  the  rise  of  construction  costs.  It  also  explains  why  the 
aggregate  of  debt  service  charges  will  probably  keep  on  increasing  during 
the  next  few  years  even  though  the  trend  of  construction  costs  be  down- 
ward. Interest  and  amortization  charges  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
increase  as  long  as  the  amount  of  new  bond  issues  exceeds  the  amount  of 
bond  retirements.  An  excess  of  bond  issues  may  reasonably  be  expected 
as  long  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bonds  retired  consist  of  pre- 
war issues  and  as  long  as  current  construction  costs  remain  above  the 
1913  level.  Even  assuming,  then,  that  construction  costs  will  continue 
to  decline,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  appreciable  decline  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  interest  and  amortization  charges  until  a  larger 
relative  volume  of  the  indebtedness  contracted  during  the  high  cost 
period  which  followed  the  war  has  been  retired. 

Miscellaneous  Public  Expenditures. — It  may  be  repeated  at  this 
point  that  salaries,  wages  and  pensions,  together  with  interest  and 
amortization  charges  on  indebtedness,  absorb  approximately  three 
quarters  of  the  composite  tax  dollar.  The  remaining  quarter  is  applied  to 
payments  for  a  wide  variety  of  objects  including  such  diverse  items  as 
transportation  and  communication,  heat,  light,  power  and  water,  food  and 
clothing,  rent  and  insurance,  printing,  binding  and  advertising,  materials, 
supplies  and  equipment,  permanent  capital  improvements  and  land.  Since 
it  would  obviously  not  be  practicable  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact 
extent  to  which  price  inflation  affected  each  one  of  these  numerous  cate- 
gories of  expenditure,  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  ready  made 
index  number  which  may  safely  be  relied  upon  to  measure  the  composite 
price  trend  of  the  entire  group  of  items  under  consideration.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  an  index  is  furnished  by  the  revised  index  of  the  general 
price  level,  excluding  security  prices,  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  This  series  gives  weight  to  a  great  variety  of  diverse 
price  elements  including  wholesale  prices,  the  cost  of  living,  rents,  wages, 
freight  rates  and  urban  realty  values.25  The  index  of  the  general  price 
level  averaged  68  percent  above  its  1913  level  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1930.  It  has,  however,  been  declining  continuously  since  the  fall 
of  1929,  and  in  December,  1931  was  only  43  percent  above  its  1913  level.26 

»  See  footnote  b  to  Table  1.  See  also  footnote  4  in  Chap.  XXV. 
M  For  a  discussion  of  price  changes,  see  Chap.  V. 
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The  Net  Effect  of  Monetary  Changes. — It  is  quite  evident  that  there 
is  not  enough  information  at  hand  to  permit  an  exact  calculation  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  tax  burden  of  the  county  was  augmented 
purely  as  a  result  of  price  changes.  Table  9,  however,  which  is  predicated 
on  certain  assumptions  which  would  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable  in 
the  light  of  data  already  presented,  supplies  a  basis  for  estimating  roughly 
what  the  total  effect  of  price  increases  probably  was.  The  weights  assigned 
to  the  respective  expenditure  categories  in  this  table,  although  derived 
from  the  percentage  distribution  shown  in  Table  7,  have  been  modified 
slightly  to  allow  for  the  smaller  amount  of  federal  indebtedness  redeemed 
in  1930  as  compared  with  1927. 

Table  9  indicates  that  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation  in  1930  was 
about  83  percent  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  1913  price  and  wage 

TABLE  9. — ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  PRICE  INFLATION  ON  AGGREGATE  OF  ALL  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES  FROM  CURRENT  REVENUE,  1930 


Expenditures 

Weight" 

Relative  cost 
per  unit  in  1930 
(1913  =  100) 

Expenditures 

Weight0 

Relative  cost 
per  unit  in  1930 
(1913  =  100) 

51 

215 

All  other 

25 

168 

Federal 

12 

100 

Total 

100 

183 

State  and  local  

12 

166 

"  Based  on  Table  7  but  modified  to  allow  for  smaller  amount  of  federal  indebtedness  retired  in  1930  as  com- 
pared with  1927. 

scales  remained  in  effect.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  percentage  applies  only  to  the  combined  tax  burden  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  supply  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  price  and  wage  factors  affected  the  tax  requirements  of  particular 
agencies  of  government. 

The  important  part  which  price  factors  played  in  bringing  about  the 
post-war  rise  of  taxes  is  perhaps  more  readily  grasped  when  the  percentage 
increase  in  unit  costs  is  translated  into  terms  of  money.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  country's  aggregate  tax  bill  for  the  year  1930  amounted  to  10,277 
million  dollars.  Had  price  and  wage  scales  continued  at  the  1913  level,  the 
country's  probable  tax  requirements  in  1930  would  have  been  some  4,661 
million  dollars  less,  or  only  5,616  million  dollars.  The  actual  increase  in 
taxes  as  between  1913  and  1930  amounted  to  8,018  million  dollars,  which 
represented  a  growth  of  355  percent.  Adjustment  for  price  and  wage 
differences,  however,  reduces  this  increase  to  3,357  million  dollars  or  149 
percent. 

As  regards  the  probable  effect  of  monetary  changes  on  the  future 
course  of  the  tax  burden,  it  is  apparent  that  the  outcome  will  hinge 
largely  on  the  trend  of  salaries  and  wages.  The  trend  of  competitive  wage 
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rates  is  downward  and  there  has  been  some  tendency  toward  wage  cutting 
on  the  part  of  state  and  local  governments.  Even  if  the  present  movement 
continues,  however,  adjustments  in  the  rate  of  compensation  of  public 
employees  may  be  expected  to  take  place  more  slowly  than  similar  changes 
in  private  employments. 

Although  construction  costs  are  declining,  this  development  will  not 
bring  about  a  material  reduction  in  the  burden  of  interest  and  amortization 
charges  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  indebtedness  contracted  during  the 
period  of  inflated  costs  has  been  retired.  The  decline  in  the  general  price 
level  may  be  expected  to  be  reflected  in  an  immediate  reduction  of  unit 
costs  as  regards  most  objects  of  public  expenditures  other  than  debt 
service  and  personal  compensation.  The  objects  in  question,  however, 
account  for  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  tax  dollar. 

Other  Influences. — If  the  changing  price  and  wage  level  had  been  the 
only  factor  which  conditioned  the  financial  needs  of  governments,  the 
increase  in  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation  between  1913  and  1930 
would  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  83  percent.  The  actual  increase, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  355  percent.  The  difference  between  these  two 
percentages,  which  in  terms  of  tax  collections  amounted  to  more  than 
six  billion  dollars,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  new  governmental  needs 
developed,  needs  which  had  to  be  financed  on  the  basis  of  an  inflated 
monetary  unit.  Among  the  most  burdensome  of  these  new  needs  were 
those  which  resulted  from  the  World  War. 

The  World  War. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  approximately 
26  percent  of  the  present  tax  burden  of  the  United  States,  federal,  state 
and  local,  is  attributable  to  war  and  that  the  growth  of  war  costs  was 
responsible  for  28  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  the  tax  burden  which 
came  between  1913  and  1930.  The  percentages  cited  take  account  only  of 
federal  tax  moneys  spent  for  war  purposes.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the 
disposition  of  these  moneys  is  given  in  Table  10.  The  amounts  shown  in 
this  table  represent  the  net  costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  items  enumer- 
ated. These  net  costs  were  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  specified  the  amount  of  non-tax  receipts 
applied  toward  their  payment.  Table  10  indicates  that  war  was  responsible 
for  an  expenditure  of  2,646  million  dollars  of  tax  money  in  1930.  This 
figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  sums  spent  by  state  and  local 
governments  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  war  veterans,  for  debt  service 
charges  on  veterans'  bonus  bonds  and  for  militia  and  armies.  The  inclusion 
of  these  items  would  add  at  least  50  million  dollars  to  the  above  estimate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  war  costs  of  the  federal  government  fall  into 
three  main  categories.  The  most  burdensome  category  is  represented  by 
interest  and  amortization  charges  on  war  indebtedness.  This  one  item 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  some  1,218  million  dollars  in  1930  and 
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TABLE  10. — THE  ESTIMATED  NET  COST  OF  WAR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS,  1913  AND 

1930° 
(Amounts  in  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


Item 

1913 

1930 

Increase  1930  over 
1913 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 
increase 

War  indebtedness: 
Interest  

'633,852 
"584,590 

23.9 
22.1 

633,852 
584,590 

28.5 
26.3 

Redemption  

Total  

1,218,442 

46.0 

1,218,442 

54.8 

Relief  of  veterans  

<*183,443 

43.1 

•753,720 

28.5 

570,277 

25.7 

Military  establishment: 
Army          

/110.032 
*131,768 

25.9 
31.0 

0307,043 
»'367,407 

11.6 
13.9 

197,011 
235,639 

8.9 
10.6 

Navy  

Total  

241,800 

56.9 

674,450 

25.5 

432,650 

19.5 

Grand  total  

425,243 

100.0 

2,646,612 

100.0 

2,221,369 

100.0 

«  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  represent  an  estimate  of  the  tax  moneys  expended  for  war  purposes  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  total  expenditures  for  the  same  purposes  as  set  forth  in  Chap.  XXV.  They  differ 
from  the  figures  given  in  that  chapter  mainly  in  that  they  include  amounts  applied  toward  redemption  of  war 
indebtedness  and  exclude  the  estimated  proportion  of  war  expenditures  defrayed  from  sources  other  than  taxes. 

6  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1930,  Tables  44  and  45.  Interest  on  pre-war  loans  and  civil  service  retirement 
fund  series  not  included. 

'Ibid.,  Table  40,  "Total  debt  reduction"  less  retirements  chargeable  against  foreign  repayments,  bonds 
received  under  the  debt  settlements,  and  miscellaneous  gifts,  forfeitures,  etc.  Redemptions  of  pre-war  issues,  as 
reported  in  Table  35,  have  likewise  been  deducted. 

d  Includes  expenditures  for  pensions  and  pension  office,  national  cemeteries,  national  homes  for  disabled 
soldiers,  state  homes  for  disabled  soldiers,  soldiers'  home  interest  account,  monuments,  and  expenditures 
under  war  claims  and  relief  acts  as  reported  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1913,  sup.  cit.,  pp.  20-23.  From  the  sum  of  these  items  there  has  been 
deducted  $98,459  representing  receipts  from  sale  of  government  property,  pension  service  and  pension  money, 
Government  Hospital  for  Insane,  as  reported  in  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Combined  Statement  of 
Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 1913,  p.  18. 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1930,  sup.  cit.,  Table  3.  Includes  expenditures  for  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  exclusive  of  government  life 
insurance  fund  and  special  deposit  accounts;  Bureau  of  Pensions;  national  cemeteries;  national  military  parks; 
national  homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers;  war  claims  and  relief  acts;  and  adjusted  service  certificate  fund. 
From  the  sum  of  the  above  items  there  has  been  deducted  $978,306,  representing  non-tax  receipts  applicable 
to  the  above  expenditures,  as  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Combined  Statement  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1930.  The  most 
important  of  these  receipts  is  an  item  of  $974,696  representing  the  miscellaneous  general  fund  receipts  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau. 

f  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1913,  sup.  cit.,  pp.  20,  22  and  23.  Includes  total  expenditures  of  war  department  and  military  establishment  less 
the  following  items:  national  cemeteries,  improving  harbors,  improving  rivers,  national  homes  for  disabled 
soldiers,  sufferers  from  floods,  soldiers'  home  interest  account,  monuments,  war  claims  and  relief  acts,  mis- 
cellaneous items,  special  funds  (except  ordnance  material,  powder,  etc.)  and  trust  funds.  From  the  total 
expenditures  as  defined  above  there  was  subtracted  the  sum  of  $674,602,  representing  the  total  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  War  Department  less  the  following  items:  funds  received  for  repair  of  Rock  Island  Bridge, 
forfeitures  by  contractors,  recovery  of  moneys  fraudulently  diverted  from  river  and  harbor  improvements  funds 
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accounted  for  46  percent  of  all  federal  tax  moneys  spent  for  war  purposes 
in  that  year.  Expenditures  for  the  relief  of  war  veterans,  including  pen- 
sions, compensation  payments,  the  cost  of  hospitals  and  homes  for  soldiers 
and  contributions  to  the  adjusted  service  certificate  fund,  rank  next  in 
point  of  burdensomeness.  These  expenditures  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  about  754  million  dollars  in  1930  and  accounted  for  29  percent 
of  the  total  of  federal  war  costs  defrayed  through  taxes.  Expenditures 
for  the  current  upkeep  of  the  army  and  navy  account  for  the  smallest 
proportion  of  federal  war  costs.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  army 
and  navy  cost  the  taxpayers  about  674  million  dollars  in  1930  which 
represented  25.5  percent  of  the  total  tax  burden  attributable  to  war. 

It  is  significant  that  war  charges  absorbed  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  tax  collections  of  the  federal  government  in  1930. 
Interest  and  redemption  of  war  indebtedness  and  expenditures  for  the 
relief  of  veterans  represent  the  cost  of  past  wars  and  the  increase  in 
these  two  items,  between  1913  and  1930,  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
World  War.  It  will  be  noted  that,  twelve  years  after  its  close,  this  war 
was  still  costing  the  nation's  taxpayers  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,800 
million  dollars  per  annum. 

For  the  next  ten  years  at  least,  there  would  appear  to  be  small  prospect 
of  relief  from  the  present  burden  of  war  costs.  Expenditures  for  debt 
retirement  may,  of  course,  be  reduced,  but  this  will  merely  prolong  the 
period  during  which  such  expenditures  will  have  to  be  made.  The  future 
burden  of  the  war  debt  will  hinge  to  some  extent  on  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  foreign  governments  to  continue  payments  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  their  obligations  to  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  of  such 
payments  for  the  ten  years  from  1921  to  1930  inclusive  amounted  to 

contributed  for  celebrating  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  memorial  monument  at  German- 
town,  funds  contributed  for  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  and  trust  fund  receipts.  The  above  receipts  were 
obtained  from  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  During 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1913,  pp.  15  and  16. 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1930,  p.  486.  Total  expenditures  for  military  activities  exclusive  of  special  deposit  accounts  amounted 
to  $325,430,419.  This  sum  was  reduced  by  $18,387,081  representing  the  total  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  War 
Department  less  the  following  items:  interest  on  endowment  fund,  Lincoln  birthplace;  gifts  and  contributions 
to  special  funds;  contributions  for  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors,  Mississippi  flood  control  and  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  bridges  in  Alaska;  receipts  from  sales  of  occupational  therapy  products;  and  receipts  of  trust 
funds.  The  above  receipts  were  obtained  from  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances, 
etc.,  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1930,  pp.  55-58. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO, 
1913,  pp.  20  and  23.   Represents  expenditures  of  Navy  Department  and  naval  establishment  exclusive  of 
expenditures  from  trust  funds.  These  expenditures  have  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  total  miscellaneous 
receipts  under  Navy  Department,  exclusive  of  receipts  from  trust  funds,  as  obtained  from  Combined  Statement 
of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1913, 
p.  17. 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO, 
1930,    p.   484.    Represents  expenditures  of  Navy  Department,  excluding  special  deposit  accounts.  These 
expenditures  have  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  total  miscellaneous  receipts  under  Navy  Department  exclu- 
sive of  trust  fund  receipts,  as  obtained  from  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances 
etc.,  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO,  1930,  p.  48. 
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1,876  million  dollars  and  all  of  this  sum  was  applied,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  toward  the  redemption  of  the  war  debt.  If  the  past  history  of 
the  United  States  offers  any  guidance,  there  are  no  grounds  for  expecting 
a  reduction  in  federal  expenditures  for  veterans'  relief  within  the  present 
generation.  Nor,  pending  further  progress  in  world  disarmanent,  is  it 
likely  that  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy  will  be  measurably 
reduced. 

The  Automobile. — War  expenditures  were  responsible  for  about  79 
percent  of  the  2,817  million  dollar  increase  of  federal  taxes  which  occurred 
between  1913  and  1930.  The  costs  of  war,  however,  are  borne  almost 
entirely  by  the  federal  government  and  they  account  for  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  5,200  million  dollar  growth  of  state  and  local  taxes  which 
took  place  within  that  period.  Among  the  many  factors  which  contributed 
toward  the  expansion  of  state  and  local  taxes,  probably  no  single  one, 
price  inflation  aside,  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  than  did  the 
automobile. 

In  1913  there  were  only  a  million  and  a  quarter  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States.  In  1921  the  number  of  such  registrations 
exceeded  10  million  and  by  1930  the  huge  total  of  26.5  million  registra- 
tions had  been  reached.  This  taking  to  wheels  of  an  entire  population 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation.  The  tremen- 
dous development  of  motor  vehicle  transportation  would  not,  of  course, 
have  been  possible  had  not  governments,  in  response  to  insistent  demands, 
undertaken  to  supply  the  requisite  highway  facilities.  This  involved  the 
broadening,  straightening  and  hard  surfacing  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  old  highways,  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  the 
replacement  or  strengthening  of  bridges  and  other  highway  structures. 
It  also  involved  the  construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of  new  highways, 
some  of  them  spiraling  around  mountains  or  traversing  swamps,  in  order 
to  connect  cities  with  distant  recreational  resorts  or  to  bring  isolated 
rural  communities  within  reach  of  markets.27 

But  it  was  not  merely  through  its  influence  on  highway  costs  that  the 
automobile  affected  the  size  of  the  tax  bill.  Its  use  in  cities  created  serious 
problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  increased  crime.  Motorized  police 
and  traffic  control  become  important  items  of  municipal  expenditure. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  the  metro- 
politan community,  the  motor  car  was  responsible  for  a  spreading  out 
of  the  population  of  cities  toward  the  peripheral  or  suburban  areas.  This 
movement  helped  to  swell  the  volume  of  local  taxation,  since  schools  and 
other  public  facilities  had  to  be  provided  anew  in  these  outer  areas, 
despite  the  under-utilization  of  such  facilities  in  older  areas  where  popula- 
tion declined.  In  the  rural  sections  of  the  country,  good  roads  and  the 

17  On  the  development  of  automobile  transportation,  see  Chap.  IV. 
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motor  bus  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  consolidated  school,  thus  putting 
within  the  reach  of  farm  children  an  educational  offering  which  ap- 
proached the  urban  standard.  In  terms  of  educational  returns  per  dollar 
spent,  it  was  much  more  economical  than  the  little  one-room  school. 
Nevertheless,  it  involved  a  larger  absolute  amount  of  expenditure  and 
rural  tax  rates  rose  accordingly.28 

Since  the  changes  which  came  with  the  motor  era  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  other  types  of  change,  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  dollars 
and  cents  just  how  much  the  automobile  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country.  Concerning  the  most  important  of  these  costs,  however,  there 
is  fairly  definite  information.  The  improved  highway  facilities  with  which 
the  country  is  now  served  were  obviously  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
motor  vehicle  traffic  and  the  cost  of  these  facilities  may  safely  be  charged 
to  the  automobile.  The  tremendous  size  of  this  one  item  has  already  been 
indicated.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  6,  the  total  tax  bill  for  rural  roads 
in  1913  amounted  to  little  more  than  181  million  dollars.  In  1930,  on 
the  other  hand,  over  one  and  a  half  billions  of  tax  dollars  were  expended 
for  highway  purposes.  Rural  highways  account  for  17.5  percent  of  the 
total  increase  in  the  country's  tax  bill  between  1913  and  1930  and  for  25 
percent  of  the  increase  in  state  and  local  taxes  between  the  same  years. 

Although  the  highway  tax  bill  of  1930  was  1,406  million  dollars  greater 
than  that  of  1913,  it  is  significant  that  851  million  dollars  or  60  percent 
of  this  increase  was  contributed  by  the  highway  users  themselves  in  the 
form  of  motor  vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes.  The  spectacular  growth 
of  these  two  sources  of  highway  revenue  is  set  forth  in  Table  11. 

The  gasoline  tax  dates  from  1919  when  it  was  put  into  effect  in  four 
states.  By  1921,  it  had  been  adopted  by  fifteen  states  but  its  combined 
yield  was  little  more  than  5  million  dollars  per  annum.  This  figure  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds  as  the  tax  spread  to  other  states,  as  rates  were 
raised  and  as  the  consumption  of  gasoline  became  greater  and  greater. 
By  1929,  the  gasoline  tax  had  been  adopted  by  every  state  of  the  union 
and  its  yield  for  that  year  was  431  million  dollars.  By  1931,  the  yield 
had  increased  to  526  million  dollars. 

All  states  had  motor  vehicle  license  laws  in  1913. 29  Owing  to  the  small 
number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and  the  moderateness  of  the  average 
license  charge,  however,  the  revenue  receipts  from  this  source  were  only 
about  8  million  dollars  in  that  year.  By  1930,  the  combined  receipts  from 
motor  vehicle  registration  fees,  dealers'  licenses  and  operators'  permits 
had  grown  to  approximately  356  million  dollars. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  11  that  the  bulk  of  the  growth  of  highway 
tax  collections  has  come  more  or  less  automatically  with  the  increased 

28  On  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  see  Chap.  X. 

29  Tax  Research  Foundation,  Federal  and  State  Tax  Systems,  sup.  cit.,  p.  110. 
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utilization  of  motor  vehicles.  Thus,  average  license  tax  collections,  per 
vehicle  registered,  increased  scarcely  at  all  between  1925  and  1930.  The 
growth  in  the  number  of  registrations,  however,  increased  the  total  of 

TABLE  11. — TRENDS   OF   MOTOR  VEHICLE  LICENSE  AND  GASOLINE  TAX  COLLECTIONS, 

1913-1931° 


Motor  vehicles 
registered 

Motor  vehicle  licenses,  fees,  etc. 

Gasoline  tax 

Year 

Total  collections 

Average  per  car 

Total  collections 

Average  per 
gallon 

T       J 

(in 
thousands) 

(1925 
=  100) 

Amount 
(in 
thousands 
of  dollars) 

Index 
(1925 
=  100) 

Amount 

Index 
(1925 
=  100) 

Amount 
(in 
thousands 
of  dollars) 

Index 
(1925 
=  100) 

Amount 
(in 
cents) 

Index 
(1925 
=  100) 

1013 

1  258 

6 

8  192 

3 

$  6  51 

50 

1914 

1,711 

9 

12,382 

5 

7  24 

55 

1915 

2,446 

12 

18  246 

7 

7  46 

57 

1916  

3,513 

18 

25,865 

10 

7  36 

56 

1917  

4,792 

24 

37,501 

14 

7  83 

60 

1918  

5,853 

29 

51,477 

20 

8.79 

67 

1919  

7,144 

36 

64,697 

25 

9.06 

69 

1920  

8,380 

42 

102,546 

39 

12.24 

94 

1921  

10,463 

52 

122,479 

47 

11.71 

90 

5,302 

4 

... 

1922     . 

12  238 

61 

152,048 

58 

12  42 

95 

11  923 

8 

1923  

15,092 

76 

188,971 

73 

12  52 

96 

36,814 

25 

1924  

17,592 

88 

225,492 

87 

12  82 

98 

79,734 

55 

1925  

19,954 

100 

260,620 

100 

13.06 

100 

146,029 

100 

2.26 

100 

1926  

22,001 

110 

288,282 

111 

13.10 

100 

187,603 

128 

2.38 

105 

1927  

23,133 

116 

301,061 

116 

13.01 

100 

258,967 

177 

2.76 

122 

1928  

24,493 

123 

322,630 

123 

13.17 

101 

304,872 

209 

3.00 

133 

1929  

26,501 

133 

347,844 

133 

13.13 

101 

431,312 

295 

3.22 

142 

1930  

26,524 

133 

355,705 

136 

13.41 

103 

493,865 

338 

8.35 

148 

1931  

26,124 

131 

355,037 

136 

13.59 

104 

525,986 

360 

3.44 

152 

«  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  Bulletin  no.  1279,  pp.  81,  83  and  84;  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Tables  Misc.  A-l;  MV-2;  and  g-1  (MSS). 

such  collections  by  36  percent.  Gasoline  tax  collections  registered  a  rise 
of  260  percent  between  1925  and  1931. 30  During  the  same  period,  the 
average  rate  of  tax  per  gallon  increased  by  only  52  percent.  It  is  signif- 
icant, in  this  connection,  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile registrations  has  been  declining  ever  since  1923  and  that  the 
registrations  for  1931  were  actually  several  hundred  thousand  below 
those  of  1929. 

Since  highway  taxes  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  motor  indus- 
try, it  is  safe  to  predict  that  their  future  rate  of  expansion  will  not  be  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  recent  past.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  moreover, 

30  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  entry  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  into  the  gasoline  tax  field,  but  if  the  collections  of  these  states  are  eliminated  the 
increase  is  still  above  200  percent. 
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that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  highway  taxes  now  collected  are 
being  expended  for  new  construction  and  improvements  and  that  the 
present  tax  burden  might  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  a  third  without 
impairment  to  existing  facilities  and  services.  This  fact  is  brought  out 
in  Table  12.  It  will  be  noted  that,  apart  from  receipts  from  bond  sales 
and  federal  aid,  the  current  income  available  for  highway  purposes, 
during  the  last  five  years  at  least,  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  highway  maintenance  as  well  as  interest  and  amortization  charges 
on  highway  indebtedness  and  still  leave  a  large  margin  for  a  new  con- 
struction and  improvements. 

TABLE  12. — INCOME  AVAILABLE  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  HIGHWAY  EXPEN- 
DITURES FOR  SPECIFIED  PURPOSES,  1921-1930° 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Estimated  con- 

Income available  for  state 
and  local  highways 

Highway  expenditures  for  specified 
purposes 

struction  costs 
defrayed  from 
taxes 

Year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Total 

From 
pro- 
ceeds 
of 
bond 
sales 

From 
federal 
aid 

From 
taxes 
and 
other 
receipts 

Main- 
tenance 

Interest 

Debt  re- 
tirement 

Construc- 
tion 

Amount 
(col.  8 
less  sum 
of  cols. 
2  and  3) 

Percent 
of  taxes 
spent  on 
con- 
struc- 
tion 

1921  

1,149 

304 

79 

776 

249 

60 

35 

627 

244 

32 

1926  

1,448 

272 

79 

1,097 

339 

100 

113 

617 

266 

24 

1927  

1,580 

272 

80 

1,238 

377 

109 

136 

689 

337 

27 

1928  

1,685 

272 

81 

.   1,332 

419 

117 

130 

819 

466 

35 

1929  

1,752 

272 

78 

1,402 

434 

124 

148 

814 

464 

33 

1930  

1,955 

317 

92 

1,546 

476 

133 

182 

1,010 

601 

39 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Tables  F-l,  F-2,  F-4,  and  F-5  (MSS). 

Should  there  be  no  further  increase  in  the  volume  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic,  the  utility  of  new  construction  and  improvement  projects  would 
naturally  diminish  as  present  highway  programs  approached  the  period 
of  completion.  This  in  turn  would  lead  to  a  more  careful  weighing  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  additional  highway  facilities  as  against  a  reduction 
of  highway  taxes.  The  decision  in  this  matter  would  not  rest  solely  with 
motor  vehicle  owners.  Of  the  total  tax  revenues  of  1,588  million  dollars 
raised  for  rural  highways  in  1930,  about  506  million  dollars  or  approxi- 
mately a  third  was  collected  under  the  general  property  tax.  Motor 
vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes  have  practically  supplanted  the  general 
property  tax  as  a  source  of  state  highway  revenue  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  as  regards  counties,  townships  and  districts.  Approximately 
two-thirds,  or  495  million  dollars,  of  the  current  highway  revenues  of 
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these  local  units  of  government  came  from  road  tax  levies  and  general 
fund  appropriations  in  1930.31  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  future  pro- 
gram of  highway  construction,  as  regards  local  roads  at  least,  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  additional  highway  facilities  are  considered  more 
desirable  than  property  tax  relief.  That  the  depression  is  tipping  the 
balance  in  the  direction  of  tax  relief  is  suggested  by  a  recent  estimate  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which  indicates  that  the  1932 
expenditures  of  local  governments  for  rural  roads  will  be  some  33  percent 
below  the  level  of  1930.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  the  esti- 
mated reduction  in  state  highway  expenditures  which  are  financed  to  a 
very  slight  extent  through  the  general  property  tax,  is  placed  at  only  10 
percent.32 

The  Growth  of  Cities. — As  has  been  pointed  out  in  other  chapters,  the 
United  States  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  nation  of  city  dwellers.33 
Urbanization  is,  of  course,  not  a  new  development,  but  the  continued 
cityward  drift  of  the  population  during  the  last  two  decades  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  mounting  totals  of  local  taxation.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  point  out  that  modern  urban  life  entails  an  overhead  of  govern- 
mental cost  which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  corresponding 
requirements  of  a  rural  mode  of  life.  Such  public  services  as  police  and  fire 
protection,  paved  streets  and  sidewalks,  water,  sewage  and  garbage 
disposal  systems,  isolation  hospitals,  and  parks  and  playgrounds  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  country  but  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  the  densely  massed  populations  of  cities.  As  cities  increase 
in  size,  problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  rapid  transit  arise,  to  solve 
which  further  outlays  of  public  funds  are  generally  required. 

Local  tax  collections  per  capita  of  population  are  distinctly  higher  in 
urban  than  in  rural  areas.  The  urban  burden,  moreover,  tends  to  increase 
as  cities  increase  in  size.  These  observations  may  be  illustrated  by  certain 
statistics  applicable  to  New  York  state.  In  that  state  in  1930,  the  taxes  and 
assessments  of  cities  having  a  population  in  excess  of  250,000  amounted 
to  $79  per  capita,  as  compared  to  a  per  capita  average  of  $64  for  cities 
having  a  population  between  50,000  and  250,000,  and  a  per  capita  average 
of  $41  for  cities  of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants.  The  rural  equivalent  of 
urban  municipalities  in  New  York  state  are  the  towns.  Town  taxes, 
including  school  district  levies,  amounted  to  only  $23  per  capita  in  1930. 34 
Statistics  revealing  similar  tendencies  might  be  cited  for  other  states.  In 
North  Carolina,  for  instance,  a  state  with  a  relatively  greater  rural 

31  These  figures  are  based  on  unpublished  data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Tables  F-4,  1930  and  F-5,  1930. 

32  See  United  States  Daily,  March  21,  1932. 

33  See  Chaps.  I  and  IX. 

34  State  of  New  York,  Special  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  Municipal  Accounts,  1930, 
p.  6. 
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population  and  with  no  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  the  average 
per  capita  burden  of  local  taxation  for  incorporated  municipalities  is 
approximately  twice  as  high  as  the  corresponding  average  for  unincor- 
porated rural  areas.35 

In  1910  only  46  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  lived 
in  urban  territory  and  only  17  percent  lived  in  cities  of  over  250,000  in- 
habitants. The  corresponding  ratios  for  1930  were  56  percent  and  24 
percent  respectively.36  This  change  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring  about 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  local  taxation,  since  it  meant  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  had  to  be  supplied  with  the  relatively 
expensive  governmental  facilities  and  services  associated  with  the  urban 
mode  of  life. 

The  effect  of  population  growth  on  municipal  tax  burdens  was  un- 
doubtedly intensified  in  many  cities  by  the  planless  and  speculative 
development  of  new  land  for  urban  use.  Herbert  D.  Simpson  and  John 
Burton  of  Northwestern  University  have  estimated  that  in  Cook  County, 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  more  than  enough  vacant  subdivided 
lots  are  now  available  to  provide  all  the  housing  which  will  be  needed  by 
all  of  the  added  population  which  may  be  expected  to  flow  into  that 
area  between  now  and  1960.  In  the  Detroit  area,  approximately  663,000 
new  lots  were  recorded  with  registrars  of  deeds  in  the  eight  years  from 
1920  to  1927  inclusive.37  This  number  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
growth  of  population  at  least  seven  times  as  great  as  actually  occurred. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Coleman  Woodbury,  the  nine  urban 
areas  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Birmingham,  Grand 
Rapids,  Flint,  Lansing  and  Ann  Arbor  had  enough  subdivided  lots  in  1926 
to  accommodate  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  people  as 
those  areas  actually  possessed  in  that  year.38  Many  of  these  superfluous 
building  sites  had  been  provided  with  sewers,  water  mains  and  paved 
streets,  wholly  or  in  part  at  public  expense. 

In  view  of  the  present  surplus  of  paved  and  sewered  but  unneeded 
subdivisions,  the  effect  of  future  urban  growth  on  the  volume  of  municipal 
taxation  should  be  rather  moderate,  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least.  There 
is  no  assurance,  however,  that  the  costs  of  past  mistakes  have  as  yet  been 
fully  liquidated.  Many  local  improvements  have  been  financed  through 
the  sale  of  special  assessment  bonds  supported  by  a  supplementary  pledge 
of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  municipality  as  a  whole.  Widespread 
delinquencies  among  owners  of  vacant  lots  which  have  been  improved  in 

35  Based  on  data  derived  from  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Revenue,  Annual 
Report,  1929. 

36  For  further  discussion  of  population  changes,  see  Chap.  I. 

37  Fisher,  E.  M.,  Real  Estate  Subdividing  Activity  and  Population  Growth  in  Nine  Urban 
Areas,  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  Business  Studies,  vol.  1,  no.  9. 

38  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  August,  1929,  vol.  V,  p.  256. 
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this  manner  would  shift  a  considerable  additional  burden  to  the  backs  of 
the  general  taxpayers. 

Prosperity  and  Depression. — Another  factor  which  operated  to  raise 
the  national  tax  totals  during  the  period  under  review  was  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  income.  Between  1913  and  1928,  the  total  estimated  income 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  registered  an  increase  of  152  percent.39 
The  increase  in  the  total  tax  collections  of  the  country  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  314  percent.  Although  taxes  grew  more  rapidly  than 
income,  the  growth  of  income  was,  nevertheless,  considerable  and  made 
the  burden  of  taxation  relatively  easier  to  bear.  Income  grew  more 
rapidly  than  taxes  during  the  period  from  1921  to  1928  and  the  proportion 
of  the  country's  total  private  income  absorbed  by  taxes  decreased  from 
12.4  percent  in  1922  to  11.1  percent  in  1928. 

It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  the  country's  rising  standard  of 
living  brought  with  it  demands  for  more  and  better  governmental 
services.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  population  went  to  school  and  for  a 
longer  period  of  years.  More  was  demanded  in  the  way  of  educational 
facilities  and  programs.  City  streets  were  more  expensively  paved  and 
public  offices  and  buildings  reflected  the  changed  standards  of  private 
business  enterprise. 

In  a  more  direct  and  immediate  way,  prosperity  increased  the  total 
volume  of  tax  collections  through  its  effect  on  the  various  bases  of  taxa- 
tion. With  the  rise  of  property  values  and  the  growth  of  incomes  and 
business,  the  bases  of  practically  all  of  the  more  important  taxes  under- 
went expansion.  Thus,  between  1913  and  1920,  when  a  turning  point  was 
reached,  the  average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre  increased  by 
70  percent.40  There  are  no  comprehensive  figures  on  urban  real  estate 
values  but  some  indication  of  their  trend  is  perhaps  furnished  by  the 
index  of  rents  of  wage  earners'  dwellings  compiled  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  According  to  this  index,  the  average  increase 
of  rentals  in  145  cities  between  1914  and  1924,  which  was  the  peak  year, 
amounted  to  86  percent.41 

An  indication  of  the  expansion  of  the  income  tax  base  is  furnished  by 
the  statistics  of  income  compiled  from  federal  income  tax  returns. 
Between  1913  and  1929  the  aggregate  reported  net  income  of  corporations 
registered  a  rise  of  approximately  147  percent.  As  between  1912  and  1929, 
the  increase  in  the  aggregate  net  income  of  corporations  was  169  percent.42 
The  aggregate  of  individual  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000,  as  reported  to 

39  Income  estimates  derived  from  King,  The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power, 
op.  cit.,  p.  74.  Imputed  income  excluded.  See  discussion  of  income  in  Chap.  V. 
f.  40  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1932,  p.  904. 

41  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  The  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  19 1^- 
1939,  New  York,  1930,  p.  94. 

42  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income  for  1929,  p.  40. 
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the  federal  government,  exhibited  an  increase  of  199  percent  between 
1916  and  1928  and  an  increase  of  167  percent  between  1921  and 
1928.43 

The  yields  of  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  are  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  market  value  of  securities.  These  yields  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  average  price  of  stocks  which 
came  between  1921  and  1929.  The  yield  of  the  gasoline  tax  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  Between  1925  and  1931  the 
consumption  of  this  fuel  increased  by  over  90  percent.44 

The  expansion  of  tax  bases  offered  the  possibility  of  reducing  tax 
rates  without  diminishing  the  inflow  of  revenue.  This  opportunity  was 
to  a  certain  extent  utilized  by  the  federal  government,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  states  and  localities,  rates  of  taxation,  in  general,  rose  rather  than 
declined,  and  governments  lived  up  to  their  prosperity  engendered 
incomes. 

With  the  turn  of  the  business  cycle  which  came  in  the  latter  part  of 
1929,  tax  bases  contracted  sharply.  The  decline  in  real  estate  values, 
however,  dates  from  an  earlier  period.  The  index  of  estimated  farm 
value  per  acre  compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
turned  downward  as  early  as  1921  and  in  1931  was  only  6  percent  above 
its  1913  level.45  Urban  rentals  which  were  86  percent  above  their  1914 
average  in  1924  were  only  54  percent  above  that  average  in  1930.46  The 
shrinkage  in  the  income  tax  base  since  1929  has  been  particularly  striking. 
The  total  income  tax  collections  of  the  federal  government  from  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932  were 
only  about  half  as  great  as  the  collections  under  the  same  rates  for  the 
year  1930.  This  involved  a  revenue  loss  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars.47 

The  contraction  of  property  values  and  incomes  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  tax  delinquency.  Unfortunately  the 
evidence  on  this  point  is  rather  fragmentary.  Of  seventeen  state  tax 
commissions  which  reported  specifically  on  whether  or  not  tax  delinquency 
is  increasing,  sixteen  reported  increases  by  the  end  of  193 1.48  In  Michigan, 
in  1917,  90  percent  of  the  state  taxes  levied  on  property  were  paid  when 
due.  This  percentage  has  declined  steadily  and  in  1928  only  86  percent 
of  the  state  property  levy  was  paid  when  due.49  Local  tax  delinquency  in 
Virginia  counties  has  increased  continuously  from  4.9  percent  of  the  total 

43  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

44  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Tables  G-l,  1925  and  G-l,  1931,  (MSS.) 

45  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1932. 

46  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimates. 

47  Statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  January  13,  1932.  Reprinted  in  full  in  United  States  Daily,  January 
14,  1932. 

48  United  States  Daily,  June  15,  1932. 

49  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Taxation  Inquiry,  Progress  Report  no.  13,  Table  44. 
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levy  in  1923  to  10  percent  in  1929.50  Less  than  80  percent  of  the  property 
taxes  levied  by  the  State  of  Florida  in  1929  had  been  collected  by  October 
31,  of  the  following  year.51 

Just  as  the  rising  tide  of  prosperity  was  conducive  to  more  liberal 
spending  on  the  part  of  tax-supported  agencies,  so  the  present  depression 
is  exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  the  direction  of  scaling  down  the 
country's  tax  bill.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  economic  distress  and  the 
growing  volume  of  tax  delinquency,  new  taxes,  or  increases  in  the  rates  of 
old  taxes  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  shrinkage  of  tax  bases,  are 
not  as  a  rule,  practical  expedients.  Deficits  are  accumulating  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  governments  to  borrow.  In  the  face  of 
this  situation,  compulsory  reductions  of  public  expenditure  have  become 
an  accepted  commonplace  of  the  present  day  order. 

The  effects  of  the  depression,  however,  have  not  all  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  governmental  costs.  Public  expenditures  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment  distress  have  increased  sharply.52  As  a  measure  of  unem- 
ployment relief,  the  federal  government  has  greatly  expanded  its  construc- 
tion program.  Its  estimated  expenditures  for  this  purpose  in  respect  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932  exceeded  the  comparable  expenditures  of 
1928  by  approximately  half  a  billion  dollars.53  The  federal  government 
has  also  loaned  vast  sums  to  private  business  enterprises  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  general  credit  structure.  Finally,  the  current  deficits  which 
are  now  being  accumulated  will  register  their  effects  upon  the  tax  require- 
ments of  the  future. 

The  emergency  burdens  which  governments  are  now  carrying  will 
presumably  disappear  with  the  passing  of  the  present  depression.  Simi- 
larly, many  of  the  budgetary  reductions  which  have  been  instituted  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  which  represent  the  discontinuance  or  curtailment 
of  necessary  services  rather  than  genuine  savings,  will  doubtless  not 
prove  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  It  may  not  be  entirely  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  necessities  of  the  depression  will  result  in  some  real 
economies  in  the  conduct  of  government  which  will  have  more  than  a 
temporary  effect  on  the  future  size  of  the  country's  tax  bill. 

II.    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    TAX   BURDEN 

The  increase  in  the  aggregate  burden  of  taxation,  during  recent  years, 
has  been  so  impressive  that  it  has  tended  to  divert  attention  from  develop- 
ments of  a  less  spectacular  nature  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  burden. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  basis  of  distributing  the  total  tax  load 

60  Stauffer,  William  H.,  Taxation  in  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia,  1931,  pp.  96-97. 
51  Florida,  Report  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1930,  pp.  476-80. 

62  See  Chap.  XXIV. 

63  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Federal  Expenditures  Classified  on  a  Functional  Basis, 
reproduced  in  United  States  Daily,  December  14,  1931. 
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has  undergone  substantial  modification  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  change  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  shifts  in  the  relative  financial 
importance  of  specific  types  of  taxes. 

Changes  in  General  Tax  Structure. — Three  major  developments 
operated  to  change  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate  tax  load,  federal, 
state  and  local,  as  between  1913  and  1930.  These  were,  in  order  of  their 
importance,  (1)  the  growth  of  income  taxes  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, (2)  the  rapid  expansion  of  automobile  license  and  gasoline 
taxes,  and  (3)  the  loss  of  revenues  from  liquor  excises  and  licenses  due  to 
the  adoption  of  prohibition.  The  quantitative  effects  of  the  above  develop- 
ments are  set  forth  in  Table  13. 

TABLE    13. — ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL,  BY 

MAJOR  SOURCES,  1913-1930° 
(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


19 

13 

19 

11 

19^ 

0 

Type  of  tax 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

General  property  

1,317,136 

58  3 

3,321,484 

43  7 

5  026  789 

48  3 

Liquor  and  Tobacco  

386,452 

17.1 

316,368 

4  2 

473  019 

4  5 

309  663 

13  7 

45  609 

Q 

11  695 

1 

Tobacco* 

76789 

3  4 

270  759 

3  6 

461  324 

4  4 

810,268 

13  7 

320  957 

4  2 

560  645 

5  4 

36,834 

1   6 

2,188,363 

28  7 

2  653  539 

25  8 

Inheritance  and  estate  

26,500 

1  2 

207,560 

2  7 

250  206 

2  5 

Motor  vehicles  

8,192 

4 

163,971 

2  2 

835  256 

8  0 

All  others  

174,678 

7.7 

1,093,058 

14  3 

605,985 

5  5 

Grand  total 

2  260  060 

100  0 

7  611  761 

100  0 

10  405  586 

100  0 

612 

51  096 

128  362 

Net  total 

2,259,448 

7,560,665 

10,277  224 

0  For  derivation  of  the  figures,  see  footnotes  to  Tables  14  and  15. 
b  Includes  federal  excise  taxes  and  state  and  local  liquor  licenses. 
e  Includes  state  taxes  on  tobacco  for  1930. 

*  Includes  income  taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  as  well  as  corporation  excise  and  franchise  taxes 
measured  by  net  income. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  American  tax  system  of  1913  rested  for  the 
most  part  on  a  triangular  base.  The  longest  leg  of  the  triangle  was  the 
general  property  tax  which  supplied  58  percent  of  all  tax  revenues.  The 
next  longest  leg  was  represented  by  excise  and  license  taxes  on  liquor 
and  tobacco  which  were  responsible  for  17  percent  of  the  country's  total 
tax  collections.  Custom  duties  which  represented  the  third  leg  of  the 
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triangle  brought  in  about  14  percent  of  all  tax  revenues.  Nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  country's  combined  tax  collections,  federal,  state  and  local, 
for  1913  came  from  the  three  sources  enumerated  above.  Income  taxes 
supplied  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues  of  1913.  Inheritance 
taxes  yielded  only  about  1  percent.  Motor  vehicle  license  taxes  were  of 
negligible  significance,  accounting  for  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  combined  tax  collections. 

One  indication  of  the  shift  in  tax  sources  which  came  between  1913 
and  1930  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  triangle  which  produced 
89  percent  of  the  tax  revenues  of  1913  produced  only  58  percent  of  the 
tax  revenues  of  1930.  Every  one  of  the  sides  of  this  triangle  had  shrunk 
in  relative  importance.  The  general  property  tax  still  constituted  the 
mainstay  of  the  revenue  system,  but  its  relative  yield  had  declined  from 
58  percent  to  48  percent  of  the  total  tax  receipts  of  the  country.  Customs 
duties  which  supplied  14  percent  of  all  tax  revenues  in  1913  supplied 
slightly  more  than  5  percent  in  1930.  Liquor  had  ceased  to  represent  a 
source  of  tax  revenue  by  1930.  Tobacco  taxes  yielded  five  times  as  much 
revenue  in  1930  as  in  1913,  but  despite  this  increase  they  provided  for 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  tax  requirements.  In  the  fiscal 
scheme  of  1930,  income  taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  occupied 
a  place  which  was  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax,  furnishing  approximately  26  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues 
of  that  year.  Motor  vehicle  licenses  and  gasoline  taxes  held  third  place 
as  revenue  producers,  accounting  for  8  percent  of  the  combined  tax  col- 
lections of  the  country.  Inheritance  and  estate  taxes  furnished  only  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  tax  revenues  of  1930,  but  this  represented  a  contribu- 
tion which  was  relatively  twice  as  great  as  that  furnished  in  1913. 

Summarizing  the  differences  between  the  revenue  structure  of  1930 
and  that  of  1913,  it  might  be  said  that  the  1930  structure  gave  consider- 
ably less  weight  to  taxes  levied  on  articles  of  mass  consumption,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  diminished  importance  of  customs  duties  and  com- 
modity excises.  It  gave  very  much  more  weight  to  taxes  falling  in  the 
main  on  the  more  prosperous  elements  of  the  nation,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  expansion  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes.  Finally,  as  regards  the 
support  of  highway  services  at  least,  it  gave  more  recognition  to  the 
benefit  principle  of  taxation,  a  fact  which  is  attested  to  by  the  enormous 
growth  of  special  taxes  on  motor  vehicle  users. 

Changes  in  Federal  Tax  Structure. — The  change  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  country's  aggregate  tax  burden  as  between  1913  and  1930 
was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  developments  in  the  field  of  federal  taxa- 
tion and  to  one  development  in  particular,  namely  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  income  tax  amendment.  In  1913,  the  only  income  tax  collections 
of  the  federal  government  were  those  received  under  the  Corporation 
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TABLE  14. — ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS,  BY  MAJOR  SOURCES,  1913-1930° 

(Amounts  in  thousands  of  current  dollars) 


191 

3* 

192 

2" 

193 

0* 

Type  of  tax 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Direct  taxes  

43,457 

6.5 

2,373,975 

65.3 

2,485,503 

68.4 

4,721 

7 

1  051  830 

29  0 

1  214  337 

33  4 

909  897 

25  0 

1  146,845 

31  5 

Estate  tax  (r) 

139,419 

S  8 

64,770 

1  8 

4,721 

7 

2,514 

2 

2,723 

1 

38,736 

5  8 

1  322,145 

36  3 

1,271,165 

35  0 

Income  tax  (r)  
Corporation  capital  stock  (r)  .  .  . 
Federal  reserve  franchise  tax  (w) 
Circulation    of    national    banks 
(w)  

35,006 
3,730 

5.2 
.6 

1,177,021 
80,612 
59,974 

4,538 

32.4 

2.2 
1.6 

.1 

1,263,414 
47 
4,455 

3,248 

34.8 
.1 
.1 

628,302 

93  5 

1  258,755 

34  7 

1,147,382 

31.6 

Customs  (gross)  (w)            

318,891 

47.5 

357,545 

9  8 

584,771 

16.1 

Excise  taxes  — 
Distilled  and  fermented  liquors 
(r)  

230,146 

34.2 

45,609 

1.2 

11,695 

.3 

Tobacco  (r)  

76789 

10.4 

270,759 

7.4 

450,339 

12.4 

Transportation  and  communica- 

198  790 

5  2 

Sales     of     manufacturers     and 
dealers  (r) 

174  361 

4  8 

2,676 

.1 

80,000 

2  7 

16,752 

.5 

Documentary  stamps  (r) 

5,919 

2 

72,909 

2  0 

Soft  drinks,  etc.  (r)  

33,504 

.9 

All  other  internal  revenue  receipts.  .  . 

2,476 

.4 

92,268 

2.5 

8,240 

.2 

Gross  total  (w)  
Less  refunds  and  drawbacks  

671,759 
9,236 

100.0 

3,632,730 
87,684 

100.0 

3,632,884 
152,488 

100.0 

Net  total     ... 

662  523 

3  545  046 

3,480,396 

a  AH  items  designated  with  a  (w),  including  the  gross  total  of  all  collections,  customs  receipts,  federal  reserve 
and  federal  intermediate  credit  banks  franchise  tax,  immigration  head  tax,  and  tax  on  circulation  of  national 
banks  are  given  on  a  basis  of  "warrants  issued."  Items  designated  with  an  (r)  and  representing  specific  types  of 
internal  revenue  collections  are  given  on  a  basis  of  "reports  of  collections."  The  discrepancy,  if  any,  between 
warrants  issued  and  reports  of  collections  as  regards  these  latter  items  is  absorbed  in  the  item  "all  other  internal 
revenue  receipts." 

6  Items  designated  by  the  letter  (w),  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  Finance! 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1913,  p.  18.  Items  designated  by  the  letter  (r),  ibid.,  1922,  pp.  499-503. 
Refunds  and  drawbacks,  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1918,  pp.  34,  39  and  40. 

e  Items  designated  by  the  letter  (w),  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc., 
of  the  United  States  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1928,  pp.  24,  29  and  31.  Items  designated  by 
the  letter  (r),  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  June  30,  1982,  pp.  499-503.  Refunds  and  drawbacks,  Combined  Statement,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66,  68 
and  69. 

d  Items  designated  by  the  letter  (w),  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1930,  Table  2,  p.  471.  Items  designated  by  the  letter  (r),  ibid.,  p.  513. 
Refunds  and  drawbacks,  Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Balances,  etc.  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1930,  pp.  229-231  (basis  of  checks  issued). 
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Excise  Tax  of  1909.  They  amounted  to  little  more  than  35  million  dollars. 
In  1930,  federal  taxes  on  the  incomes  of  individuals  and  corporations 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  2,410  million  dollars,  a  sum  which  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  total  of  all  taxes  collected  in  the  entire 
country  in  1913.  Enormous  as  it  was,  this  new  item  of  revenue  did  not 
displace  pre-existing  taxes,  since  it  barely  sufficed  to  meet  the  added 
obligations  of  the  federal  government  growing  out  of  the  World  War.  It 
did,  however,  radically  alter  the  apportionment  of  the  total  federal  tax 
load.  The  extent  of  this  change  is  brought  out  in  Table  14. 

It  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  of  the  federal  tax  revenues  of  1913 
came  from  three  main  sources.  Customs  duties  accounted  for  48  percent 
of  the  total  tax  receipts.  Excise  taxes  on  liquor  and  tobacco  accounted  for 
34  percent  and  11  percent  respectively.  Approximately  94  percent  of  the 
federal  tax  revenues  of  1913,  in  other  words,  were  derived  from  indirect 
taxation.  In  1930,  indirect  taxes  supplied  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  tax 
receipts  of  the  national  government.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  liquor  excises.  Despite  this  loss,  however,  federal  receipts 
from  indirect  taxes  were  nearly  twice  as  large  in  1930  as  they  were  in  1913 
and  the  primary  reason  for  their  decline  in  relative  significance  was  the 
addition  to  the  federal  revenue  system  of  the  more  productive  income  tax 
which  supplied  approximately  66  percent  of  the  federal  tax  revenue  of 
1930. 

Changes  in  State  and  Local  Tax  Structure. — Despite  the  invective 
which  has  been  leveled  against  it  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  general 
property  tax  still  remains  the  principal  source  of  support  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Within  recent  years,  however,  its  relative  importance 
has  apparently  been  declining.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  15,  the  general 
property  tax  provided  82.5  percent  of  all  state  and  local  tax  revenues  in 
1913.  In  1922  the  ratio  stood  at  82.7  percent.  In  1930,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  general  property  tax  accounted  for  only  74  percent  of  all  state  and 
local  taxes. 

Further  analysis  of  Table  15  reveals  the  reason  for  this  decline.  It  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  motor  vehicle  license 
and  gasoline  taxes.  These  taxes  constituted  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  state  and  local  tax  receipts  of  1913.  By  1922  they  had  increased  to 
4  percent  of  the  total  and  by  1930  they  were  second  only  to  the  general 
property  tax  in  point  of  revenue  yield,  supplying  12  percent  of  all  state 
and  local  taxes  raised  in  that  year.  Although  the  development  of  special 
motor  vehicle  taxes  has  undoubtedly  operated  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  general  property  tax  burden,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  835  million  dollars  produced  by  these  taxes  in  1930 
supplied  an  equal  amount  of  property  tax  relief.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  connection  that  over  95  percent  of  the  receipts  from  motor 
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TABLE  15. — ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS  BY  MAJOR  SOURCES, 

1913-1930 
(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Type  of  tax 

1913 

1922 

1930 

Percent  in- 
crease 1930 
over  — 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

1913 

1922 

General  property0  
Motor    vehicle    license    and 
gasoline*1  

1,317 

8 

272 
80 

83 

17 
5 

8,321 

164 
530 

83 

4 

13 

5,027 

835 
935 

74 

12 
14 

282 

10,095 

244 

51 

410 
76 

All  other0 

All  other,  less  liquor  licenses.  . 
Income8  

192 

12 

530 

13 

935 

14 

387 

76 

2 
26 
164 

2 
10 

101 
68 
861 

2 
2 
9 

243 
186 
506 

4 

3 
7 

13,217 
600 
209 

131 

172 
40 

Miscellaneous0  

Grand  total0,  

1,597 

100 

4,016 

100 

6,797 

100 

325 

69 

0  For  1913:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  Special  Bulletins,  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1918, 1915, 
Tables  6  and  20.  See  footnote  6  to  Table  2  of  this  chapter.  For  1922:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wealth, 
Public  Debt  and  Taxation:  1922,  1984,  "Taxes  Collected,"  p.  12.  For  1930:  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op. 
cit.,  p.  141;  reports  of  state  tax  commissions,  auditors,  etc.,  and  unpublished  data  on  financial  statistics  of 
states  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Partly  estimated.  See  note  (e)  under  Table  2 
of  this  chapter. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  For  specific  references,  see  footnotes  d  and  e  to  Table  6  of  this  chapter. 

'  For  1913:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  and  State  Revenues  and  Expenditures:  1913,  1915,  Tables  1 
and  3.  Also  North  Carolina  Board  of  State  Tax  Commissioners,  Annual  Report,  1913.  For  1922:  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Wealth,  Public  Debt  and  Taxation:  1922,  Taxes  Collected,  1984,  Table  6.  For  1930:  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1930,  unpublished  preliminary  tabulations  of  Table  7,  supplied 
by  the  Bureau.  Also  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  and  reports  of  state  tax  commissions.  Local  receipts 
from  inheritance  taxes  were  estimated  in  some  instances  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  percentage  of  total  collec- 
tions allowed  to  the  localities. 

vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes  are  earmarked  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  motor  highways.84  With  the  growth  of  motor  vehicle 
taxes,  highway  expenditures  have  progressively  advanced.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  however,  what  proportion  of  these  new  taxes  have  been  used 
to  supply  highway  facilities  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  provided 
and  what  proportion  of  them  have  been  used  to  defray  costs  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  financed  through  the  general  property  tax.  As  has 
already  been  indicated,  the  general  property  tax  still  bears  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  tax  burden  for  state  and  local  highway  support.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  property  taxes  applied  toward  rural  highways 
has  been  more  moderate  than  the  increase  in  property  taxes  for  other 
purposes,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  been  small.  As  between  1913  and 
1930,  the  total  amount  of  property  taxes  applied  toward  state  and  local 


64  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Tables  G-l,  1930,  and  MV-2,  1930  (MSS.). 
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highways  registered  an  increase  of  approximately  192  percent.65  This 
compares  with  an  increase  of  295  percent  in  property  tax  collections  for  all 
other  state  and  local  purposes. 

Whatever  the  relief  afforded  general  property  taxpayers  through  the 
development  of  motor  vehicle  taxes,  it  is  evident  from  Table  15  that 
receipts  from  other  forms  of  non-property  taxation  did  not  increase 
rapidly  enough  during  the  period  under  review  to  make  much  of  a  con- 
tribution toward  that  end.  As  will  be  seen,  general  property  tax  collec- 
tions registered  a  growth  of  282  percent  between  1913  and  1930.  During 
the  same  period  non-property  taxes,  exclusive  of  jnotor  vehicle  license 
and  gasoline  taxes,  exhibited  an  increase  of  only  244  percent.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  revenues  from  these  taxes  increased  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  did  general  property  tax  revenues  during  the  period 
from  1922  to  1930. 

The  comparatively  moderate  rate  of  growth  in  receipts  from  non- 
property  taxes  as  between  1913  and  1930  is  due  in  part  to  the  loss  of 
liquor  license  revenues.  As  will  be  seen,  liquor  licenses  constituted  5  per- 
cent of  all  state  and  local  tax  revenues  in  1913  and  carried  a  larger  share 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  state  and  local  taxation  in  that  year  than 
income  taxes  do  today.  When  liquor  licenses  as  well  as  motor  vehicle 
taxes  are  excluded,  the  rate  of  growth  of  non-property  taxes  as  between 
1913  and  1930  is  found  to  exceed  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  by  a  considerable  margin. 

Regional  Trends  in  Property  Taxation. — Although  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has  made  any  conspicuous  progress 
away  from  the  general  property  tax  during  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
generalization  does  not  apply  to  individual  states.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  last  three  columns  of  Table  16,  in  eighteen  states  of  the  union  the 
share  of  the  total  state  and  local  tax  burden  borne  by  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  showed  some  decrease  as  between  1913  and  1930.  In  eight  of 
these  states,  the  share  of  the  total  borne  by  the  general  property  tax  was 
reduced  by  more  than  10  percent. 

The  most  remarkable  showing  was  made  by  Delaware,  in  which  state 
the  ratio  of  general  property  tax  to  total  tax  collections,  exclusive  of 
motor  vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes,  decreased  from  76  percent  in 
1913  to  34  percent  in  1930.  In  other  words,  Delaware  decreased  the  rela- 
tive load  placed  on  the  general  property  tax  by  56  percent.  Within  the 
same  period,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  effected  similar  reductions  of  15 
percent.  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  achieved  reductions  of  14 

56  The  amount  of  general  property  taxes  expended  for  rural  highways  in  1913  has  been 
estimated  at  173  million  dollars  on  the  basis  of  data  given  in  Tables  6  and  11  of  this  chapter. 
General  property  taxes  applied  toward  highways  in  1930  have  been  estimated  at  506  million 
dollars. 
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TABLE  16. — RATIO  or  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TO  TOTAL  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  COLLECTIONS  LESS  MOTOR  VEHICLE  LICENSE  AND  GASOLINE  TAXES," 

1913-1930 


State  and  region 

Percent  ratio  to  total 
tax  collections 

Percent  ratio  to  total  less  motor 
vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes 

1913 

1922 

1930 

1913 

1922 

1930 

77.6 
76.6 
85.5 
72.3 
80.0 
77.7 
69.4 

79.2 
79.6 
87.9 
74.5 

86.9 
83.4 
94.1 
83.5 
92.3 
87.8 

88.9 
83.3 
92.0 
81.0 
96.8 
94.8 
92.9 
96.9 

81.9 
75.6 
80.0 
79.3 
72.8 
81.5 
88.1 
87.8 
86.7 
85.4 

81.4 
82.1 
79.8 
78.3 
85.9 

89.6 
90.6 
82.7 
96.7 
88.5 

89.8 
87.7 
92.1 
89.7 
91.9 
92.0 
88.6 
86.9 
86.2 

82.7 
90.8 
92.8 
76.1 

74.6 
77.0 
75.7 
75.3 
74.2 
76.7 
73.5 

78.4 
77.8 
86.8 
75.0 

88.0 
87.5 
93.5 
87.4 
87.5 
85.5 

87.8 
83.0 
86.8 
83.2 
98.6 
95.4 
93.7 
92.7 

79.0 
55.9 
79.3 
81.7 
68.8 
82.9 
76.4 
83.5 
82.7 
88.0 

83.1 
85.2 
82.0 
77.7 
86.0 

85.2 
81.7 
84.5 
83.5 
87.1 

91.9 
91.0 
92.1 
87.6 
92.5 
92.9 
94.2 
90.4 
90.9 

79.7 

87.5 
85.5 
76.0 

67.2 
66.3 
69.6 
61.9 
66.8 
73.7 
66.8 

74.2 
70.0 
81.1 
79.6 

78.4 
79.0 
85.0 
78.1 
80.7 
66.4 

78.2 
75.8 
77.6 
74.6 
86.0 
80.1 
79.6 
83.5 

65.8 
29.6 
75.5 
86.0 
48.9 
74.9 
61.6 
61.7 
64.6 
74.3 

66.4 
66.1 
66.2 
59.8 
73.0 

69.3 
60.8 
73.4 
67.8 
70.4 

80.6 
79.0 
77.4 
80.2 
82.6 
70.2 
83.0 
85.6 
79.6 

75.5 
80.9 
74.9 
74.4 

78.9 
77.6 
87.2 
73.7 
80.6 
78.7 
70.4 

79.7 
80.0 
89.0 
75.0 

87.3 
83.9 
94.4 
83.9 
92.6 
88.2 

89.5 
83.4 
93.9 
81.4 
97.1 
95.6 
93.0 
97.5 

82.2 
76.4 
80.6 
79.5 
73.1 
81.8 
88.6 
87.9 
86.7 
85.5 

81.6 
82.3 
79.9 
78.8 
85.9 

89.6 
90.8 
82.7 
96.7 
88.6 

90.0 
87.8 
92.5 
90.0 
92.2 
92.4 
89.1 
87.0 
86.3 

82.9 
90.9 
93.1 
77.1 

77.8 
81.2 
81.0 
80.5 
76.3 
80.5 
78.8 

81.0 
79.5 
90.4 
79.0 

91.0 
90.4 
95.9 
90.3 
91.6 
88.4 

92.4 
87.8 
93.4 
86.4 
95.9 
99.2 
98.9 
97.0 

84.1 
59.1 
85.3 
84.0 
72.7 
86.9 
82.6 
89.2 
88.2 
94.1 

86.9 
90.2 
85.2 
81.2 
89.6 

89.2 
86.9 
88.3 
88.0 
90.6 

95.2 
94.4 
96.3 
91.0 
95.9 
96.6 
96.1 
94.4 
92.9 

84.2 
93.3 
95.8 
79.2 

73.7 
79.1 
84.2 
79.1 
70.5 
81.8 
75.6 

80.7 
74.4 
88.0 
91.6 

89.1 
90.8 
96.5 
87.7 
92.4 
75.1 

91.3 
87.3 
92.3 
85.9 
96.6 
94.0 
95.3 
98.7 

80.8 
33.5 
86.9 
92.6 
62.4 
86.9 
76.1 
78.0 
88.2 
94.3 

81.2 
79.8 
83.7 
74.5 
86.4 

86.7 
80.3 
87.2 
84.3 
89.0 

94.4 
90.8 
94.9 
94.7 
95.3 
95.9 
94.4 
97.0 
91.3 

86.8 
96.1 
97.7 
82.8 

Maine                                       

New  Hampshire  

Rhode  Island                          .    ... 

Middle  Atlantic  

New  York  

Ohio    

Illinois                            

North  Dakota                   

South  Dakota        

Nebraska  

District  of  Columbia              .... 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina  

East  south  central     

Kentucky                               .    ... 

West  south  central     

Louisiana          .           

Oklahoma 

Texas....                     

Mountain   

Idaho  

Wyoming 

Colorado  

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona.  .  . 

Utah      

Pacific 

Washington  

California  

«  For  source,  see  footnotes  to  Table  15. 
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percent,  while  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina  the  reductions 
were  13  percent,  12  percent  and  11  percent,  respectively. 

In  only  one  respect  were  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  states  enum- 
erated above  notably  alike.  All  of  them  had  income  taxes  in  1930.  As 
regards  other  sources  of  special  taxation  there  were  both  similarities  and 
differences.  Delaware,  a  small  industrial  state  with  a  high  ratio  of  wealthy 
inhabitants,  derived  relatively  large  amounts  of  revenue  from  corpora- 
tion organization  and  franchise  taxes  and  from  inheritance  and  estate 
taxes.  It  levied  no  general  property  tax  for  state  purposes  in  1930. 
Massachusetts,  another  highly  industrialized  state,  with  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  found  a  lucrative  source  of 
revenue  in  corporation  franchise  taxes,  taxes  on  financial  institutions 
and  inheritance  taxes.  Aside  from  comparatively  heavy  taxes  on  individ- 
ual and  corporate  incomes,  Wisconsin  relied  largely  on  special  state 
administered  taxes  on  the  property  of  public  service  corporations  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  local  general  property  tax. 

In  Virginia,  real  estate  and  tangible  personalty  has  been  segregated 
for  exclusive  local  taxation.  In  1930  the  state  government's  main  revenue 
sources,  outside  of  the  income  tax,  were  a  comprehensive  system  of 
business  license  taxes,  franchise  taxes  on  public  service  corporations, 
and  special  low  rate  taxes  on  intangible  personal  property.  North  Caro- 
lina like  Virginia  levied  no  general  property  tax  for  state  purposes  in 
1930.  It  relied  heavily  on  business  license  taxes,  privilege  taxes  on  public 
service  corporations  and  corporation  franchise  taxes.  South  Carolina 
has  pioneered  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  luxury  sales  tax.  It 
derived  a  relatively  large  amount  of  revenue  in  1930  from  taxes  on 
cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products,  theatre  admissions  and  soft  drinks. 
Oklahoma  derived  over  10  percent  of  its  total  state  and  local  tax  revenues 
from  a  gross  production  tax  on  crude  oil  and  other  mineral  products. 
This  tax,  however,  was  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  state  and  local,  on 
minerals  and  the  property  used  in  their  extraction.  Among  the  more 
important  sources  of  non-property  taxation  in  Arkansas  were  a  so-called 
severance  tax  based  on  the  market  value  of  natural  resources  extracted 
and  a  stamp  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  states  which  have  made  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  general  property  tax  of  a 
portion  of  its  burden  have  followed  no  single  cut  and  dried  formula.  Nor 
are  all  of  the  means  which  have  been  utilized  to  obtain  relief  available  in 
like  degree  to  all  states  of  the  union.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  declines 
in  the  ratio  of  general  property  to  total  tax  collections  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  specific  classes  of  property 
have  been  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  general  property  tax  and 
subjected  to  special  forms  of  taxation.  To  the  extent  that  this  has  been 
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true,  the  apparent  relief  accorded  general  property  taxpayers  may  have 
been  more  nominal  than  real. 

The  Classification  Movement. — Dissatisfaction  with  the  theoretical 
basis  and  practical  workings  of  the  general  property  tax  has  given  rise  to 
two  general  movements  of  state  and  local  tax  reform  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  one  hand,  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  and  mitigate  some  of 
the  more  glaring  inequalities  implicit  in  prevailing  methods  of  property 
taxation  by  distinguishing  between  various  kinds  of  property  and  by 
introducing  the  principle  of  differential  effective  rates.  This  movement  is 
generally  known  as  classification.  On  the  other  hand,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  develop  types  of  taxation  which  are  predicated  on  other  measures 
of  tax  obligation  than  property  ownership.  The  impelling  motive  behind 
this  second  movement  has  generally  been  the  desire  to  relieve  real  estate 
of  some  portion  of  its  burden. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  classification  movement, 
during  the  period  under  review,  may  be  obtained  from  Table  17. 

TABLE  17. — PROGRESS  OF  CLASSIFICATION  MOVEMENT,  1913-1931° 


States  having  — 

Dec.  31,  1913 

Dec.  81,  1931 

Constitutions  prohibiting  classification  

29 

&14 

Constitutions  permitting  classification  

19 

34 

Permission  not  exercised  

10 

«14 

Permission  exercised  

9 

20 

1 

d5 

5 

•12 

3 

/3 

"Leland,  S.  E.,  The  Classified  Property  Tax  in  the  United  States,  Boston  and  New  York,  1928,  p.  88;  and 
Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.t  1932,  p.  100. 

*  Ark.,  La.,  111.,  Ind.,  Mass.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  Nev.,  N.  H.,  N.  C.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  W.  Va.,  Wyo. 

o  Ariz.,  Col.,  Del.,  Ida.,  Me.,  N.  J.,  N.  M.,  N.  D.,  Ore.,  S.  C.,  Utah,  Vt.,  Wash.,  Wis. 

<*  Ky.,  Minn.,  Mont.,  Ohio,  Va. 

«  Col.,  Conn.,  Fla.,  la.,  Kan.,  La.,  Md.,  Neb.,  Okla.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  S.  D. 

/  Ala.,  Mich.,  N.  Y. 

As  will  be  seen,  only  19  states  of  the  union  possessed  the  power  under 
their  constitutions  to  distinguish  between  various  classes  of  property  for 
purposes  of  taxation  in  1913.  By  1932,  fifteen  states  had  amended  their 
constitutions  so  as  to  permit  property  to  be  classified  and  subjected  to 
differential  effective  rates  of  levy.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  20  of  the  34 
states  which  now  possess  the  power  to  classify  have  as  yet  elected  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  privilege.  In  fifteen  of  these  states,  classification 
means  no  more  than  the  application  of  special  low  rate  taxes  to  certain 
classes  of  intangibles.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  number  of  states 
having  so-called  comprehensive  systems  of  classification,  that  is  systems 
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which  apply  the  principle  of  differential  treatment  not  only  to  intangibles 
but  to  certain  other  classes  of  property  as  well,  has  increased  from  one 
to  five. 

Non-property  Taxes. — That  the  movement  to  develop  types  of 
taxation  based  on  other  measures  of  tax  obligation  than  property  owner- 
ship has  met  with  some  degree  of  success  is  apparent  from  the  data  which 
have  already  been  presented.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  15,  general 
property  tax  receipts  registered  a  rise  of  282  percent  between  1913  and 
1930.  Other  tax  revenues  exclusive  of  motor  vehicle  taxes  and  liquor 
licenses  showed  an  increase  of  387  percent  over  the  same  period. 

It  is  not  possible  on  the  basis  of  available  statistical  sources  to 
analyze  the  "other  tax  revenues"  of  state  and  local  governments  in  any 
satisfactory  manner.  According  to  the  classifications  used  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  these  revenues  comprise  receipts  from  special 
property  taxes,  inheritance  taxes,  income  taxes,  other  special  taxes,  poll 
taxes  and  license  taxes,  excluding,  however,  receipts  from  motor  vehicle 
license  and  gasoline  taxes.  Inheritance,  income  and  poll  taxes  have  a 
fairly  definite  meaning  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  state  adminis- 
tered, the  total  yield  of  inheritance  and  income  taxes  may  be  readily 
ascertained.  The  terms  special  property,  other  special,  and  license,  on  the 
other  hand,  cover  such  a  wide  variety  of  diverse  types  of  taxes  as  to 
render  the  classifications  they  stand  for  practically  valueless  for  purposes 
of  analysis.  | 

It  is  evident,  even  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  data,  however,  that  three 
particular  types  of  non-property  taxation  have  assumed  vastly  increased 
importance  in  the  financing  of  state  and  local  governments  during  recent 
years.  These  are  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes  and  sales  taxes. 

State  Income  Taxes. — Only  five  states  of  the  union,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin  and  Oklahoma  had  income  taxes  in 
1913.  At  the  present  time,  income  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another  are  in 
effect  in  twenty-four  states.56  In  three  of  these  states,  however,  the  tax  is 
limited  to  the  income  of  corporations.  In  1913,  the  total  yield  of  state 
income  taxes  was  less  than  2  million  dollars,  approximately  90  percent  of 
which  was  collected  by  Wisconsin.  By  1930,  the  total  yield  of  state  income 
taxes,  including  corporation  franchise  taxes  measured  by  net  income,  had 
grown  to  243  million  dollars.  No  other  major  source  of  state  and-,  local 
revenue  has  expanded  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity.  The  present 
fiscal  importance  of  state  income  taxes  must  not,  however,  be  overrated. 
The  total  yield  of  such  taxes  in  1930  represented  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  huge  sum  of  2,410  million  dollars  collected  by  the  federal 

66  See  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.  The  states  having  personal  income  taxes  are 
Ark.,  Del.,  Ga.,  Ida.,  111.,  Mass.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  N.  C.,  N.  D.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Ore., 
S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Utah,  Vt.,  Va.  and  Wis.  Connecticut,  California  and  Montana  impose  the 
tax  on  corporation  incomes  only 
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government  from  this  source.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  15, 
income  tax  collections  accounted  for  only  about  4  percent  of  the  combined 
tax  receipts  of  all  state  and  local  governments  in  1930. 

TABLE  18. — RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INCOME  TAXES  IN  VARIOUS  STATES  IN  1930 
(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


State 

Total  state  and 
local  tax  collec- 
tions0 

Income  tax  collections 
including  corporation 
franchise  taxes  meas- 
ured by  net  income 

Percentage  ratio  of 
income  tax  collections 
to  total  state  and  local 
tax  collections 

44  034 

61  202 

2  7 

433,990 

C9,147 

2  1 

Connecticut 

104,286 

•2,984 

2  9 

Delaware      

18,028 

62,853 

15  8 

Georgia  

66,794 

&627 

9 

Massachusetts  
Mississippi  

323,175 
63,201 

<*32,869 
fcl,633 

10.2 

2  6 

Missouri  

143,726 

64,609 

3  2 

Montana  

34,368 

•441 

1  3 

New  Hampshire  

27,056 

'634 

2.3 

New  York..                     

1,140,986 

"148,720 

13.0 

North  Carolina              

101,754 

*7,257 

7.1 

North  Dakota             

35,808 

*481 

1.3 

94,712 

*481 

.5 

Oregon  

65,980 

"673 

1.0 

South  Carolina     

47,653 

*1,921 

4.0 

Tennessee.                   

74,052 

•1,386 

1.9 

Virginia...                    

79,371 

64,253 

5.4 

Wisconsin                    

184,121 

"21,447 

11.6 

Total                                

3,083,095 

243,618 

7.9 

0  For  source  see  footnote  e  to  Table  2. 

6  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  1930,  unpublished  preliminary  tabulation  of 
Table  7  supplied  by  the  Bureau. 

c  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  1932,  p.  141. 

d  Includes  individual  income  tax  and  excise  tax  on  national  banks.  Based  on  special  statement  received  from 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation. 

•  West  Virginia,  R.  G.  Blakey,  Report  on  Taxation  in  West  Virginia,  submitted  to  the  Governor,  December 
21.  1930,  Charleston,  1931,  p.  275. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  handful  of  states  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
develop  the  income  tax  into  an  important  source  of  state  and  local 
revenue.  This  is  indicated  by  Table  18  which  gives  the  ratio  of  income  tax 
collections  to  total  state  and  local  tax  collections  for  the  states  in  which 
income  taxes  were  in  operation  in  1930.  It  will  be  noted  that  83  percent 
of  the  243  million  dollars  raised  from  state  income  taxes  in  1930  was 
collected  in  three  states,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin.  Over 
half  of  the  total  income  tax  collections  were  attributable  to  the  one  state 
of  New  York.  In  only  four  states,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin,  did  income  taxes  carry  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
state  and  local  tax  load  and  in  only  six  states  did  they  carry  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  load. 
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Inheritance  and  Estate  Taxes. — Inheritance  and  estate  taxes  represent 
a  type  of  state  taxation  which  was  already  well  developed  by  1913,  all 
but  eight  states  of  the  union  having  inheritance  taxes  in  that  year.  At  the 
present  time,  the  only  state  which  imposes  neither  an  estate  nor  an 
inheritance  tax  is  Nevada.  Of  the  47  states  which  now  use  this  form  of 
taxation,  20  have  inheritance  taxes  only,  that  is  taxes  imposed  on  the 
distributive  shares  of  heirs  and  beneficiaries.  Seven  states  impose  only 
estate  taxes,  that  is  taxes  on  the  entire  net  estate  of  decedents.  The 
remaining  twenty  states  use  the  inheritance  tax  and  the  estate  tax  in 
combination.57 

The  total  yield  of  state  inheritance  taxes  in  1913  was  27  million  dollars, 
which  represented  about  2  percent  of  the  total  tax  collections  of  state  and 
local  governments  for  that  year.  By  1922  the  yield  had  increased  to  68 
million  dollars  but  relative  to  other  tax  sources  inheritance  taxes  were  no 
more  important  than  they  had  been  in  1913.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  xhe  way  of  developing  the  revenue  possibilities  of  this  form  of  taxation 
was  the  matter  of  interstate  competition.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  legal  domicile  in  a  state  which  imposed  no  inheritance  tax,  high 
inheritance  tax  rates  in  any  particular  state  did  not  necessarily  result  in 
high  yields. 

Interstate  competition  in  the  matter  of  inheritance  taxation  was  to  a 
large  extent  eliminated  by  the  action  of  the  federal  government  in  1926. 
The  national  government  had  introduced  an  estate  tax  into  its  revenue 
system  in  1916.  The  federal  Revenue  Act  of  1924  provided  that  payments 
under  state  inheritance  taxes  might  be  deducted  from  the  amount  due 
under  this  tax,  but  limited  such  deductions  to  25  percent  of  the  federal  tax. 
Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926  this  credit  allowance  was  increased  to  80 
percent  of  the  federal  tax.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  to  equalize 
the  burden  of  death  taxes  as  between  states.  All  states  were  free  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  their  inheritance  or  estate  taxes  so  as  to  give  them  full 
advantage  of  the  federal  credit.  Failure  to  do  so  merely  meant  that  the 
federal  government  gained  what  the  states  lost. 

Up  to  the  present  time  34  states  have  enacted  legislation  to  permit 
them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  federal  credit  provision.  The  effect  of 
this  development  on  the  yield  of  state  inheritance  taxes  is  apparent  from 
Table  15.  As  will  be  seen,  collections  in  1930  were  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  they  were  in  1922.  All  of  this  increase  cannot,  of  course,  be 
attributed  to  the  federal  credit  provision.  The  major  portion  of  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  rise  of  security  values  which  came  between  1921 
and  1929.  In  1930  inheritance  taxes  represented  3  percent  of  all  state 
and  local  tax  collections  as  compared  with  2  percent  in  1922.  Like  the 
income  tax,  however,  the  inheritance  tax  is  an  important  source  of 

57  See  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  1932,  p.  118. 
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revenue  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  states.  Thus,  of  the 
185  million  dollars  collected  under  this  tax  in  1930,  about  two-thirds 
went  to  five  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois.  New  York  alone  received  about  27  percent  of  the  total 
thus  collected. 

Sales  Taxes. — The  term  sales  tax,  as  popularly  used,  covers  a  number 
of  distinctly  different  forms  of  taxation.  It  is  used  to  designate  taxes  of 
the  West  Virginia  type  which  are  in  essence  classified  taxes  on  gross 
receipts  or  gross  profits  derived  from  all  kinds  of  gainful  activity.  It  is 
applied,  likewise,  to  taxes  on  gross  income  which  are  limited  in  their 
application  to  certain  classes  of  business  activity,  such  as  the  tax  on  the 
gross  income  of  unincorporated  manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns 
in  Connecticut.  It  may  mean  a  mercantile  license  tax  measured  by  the 
gross  value  of  sales,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  lump  sum  license  taxes  which  are  graduated  in  amount  on 
the  basis  of  volume  of  gross  sales.  To  distinguish  them  from  other  forms, 
the  types  of  taxes  enumerated  above  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  general 
sales  taxes.  Taxes  levied  on  the  sale  of  particular  commodities  and  serv- 
ices are  generally  referred  to  as  special  sales  taxes.  To  this  category 
belong  state  cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes,  state  taxes  on  theatre  admis- 
sions, and  taxes  on  malt,  soft  drinks  and  other  so-called  luxuries.  Another 
class  of  state  taxes  which  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  sales  taxes  are 
so-called  severance  taxes  levied  on  businesses  engaged  in  "severing" 
natural  resources  from  the  soil — coal,  oil,  lumber  and  ore.  Severance  taxes, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  based  on  the  value  of  products  sold. 

Judging  merely  by  the  number  of  states  which  have  adopted  one  form 
or  another  of  the  various  taxes  which  have  just  been  catalogued,  the 
spread  of  the  sales  tax,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid.  West  Virginia  adopted  its  classified  gross  income  tax 
in  1921. 68  Georgia  enacted  a  somewhat  similar  measure  in  1929  and 
Mississippi  followed  suit  in  1930.  In  1915,  Delaware  adopted  a  license 
tax  on  merchants  and  manufacturers  which  was  based  in  part  on  the 
gross  value  of  purchases  or  sales.  In  1921,  Connecticut  imposed  a  tax 
on  unincorporated  mercantile  and  manufacturing  businesses  measured 
by  gross  income  from  all  sources.  Pennsylvania's  mercantile  license  tax 
on  the  gross  value  of  wholesale  and  retail  sales  is  old,  dating  from  1821. 
Kentucky's  tax  on  gross  retail  sales  was  enacted  in  1930.  Special  taxes 
on  chain  stores  are  generally  measured  by  the  number  of  stores  operated 
rather  than  by  volume  of  sales.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  13 
states  imposed  special  license  taxes  on  chain  stores  in  1932.  No  taxes  of 
this  kind  were  in  existence  prior  to  1927. 

68  The  material  on  sales  taxes  presented  in  this  section  was  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
Blakey,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  IX;  and  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  1931  and  1932  editions. 
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Thirteen  states  of  the  union  imposed  taxes  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
or  other  tobacco  products  in  1932.  The  first  state  tax  of  this  type  was 
adopted  by  Iowa  in  1921.  Eight  states  imposed  taxes  on  malt  and  soft 
drinks  in  1931.  In  none  of  these  states  had  such  taxes  been  levied  over  a 
longer  period  than  seven  years.  Special  taxes  on  admissions  to  theaters 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement  were  in  effect  in  eight  states  in 
1931.  Most  of  these  taxes  had  been  adopted  after  1920.  Severance  tax 
measures  of  various  kinds  were  on  the  statute  books  of  twenty-six  states 
in  1932.  A  majority  of  these  measures  had  been  enacted  within  the 
previous  decade.  In  twelve  of  the  states  in  question  the  severance  tax 
was  applied  only  to  forest  products. 

TABLE  19. — APPROXIMATE  YIELD  OF  SPECIFIED  TYPES  OF  SALES  TAXES,  1930° 
(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Type  of  tax 

States  imposing 
tax 

Estimated  total 
collections 

General  sales  taxes  (excluding  graduated  license  charges)  

7 

9,950 

Cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes  

11 

10,985 

8 

1  435 

Taxes  on  soft  drinks  and  malt 

8 

2  342 

Total  

24,712 

0  The  figures  on  which  this  estimate  is  based  have  been  derived  from  Blakey,  op.  cit.,  and  National  Tax 
Foundation,  op.  cit.,  1931  and  1932  editions. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  record  of  sales  taxes  has  not,  to  the 
present  at  least,  been  very  impressive.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  19,  the 
combined  yield  for  the  country  at  large  of  the  four  most  common  types 
of  sales  taxes  was  less  than  25  million  dollars  in  1930.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  severance  taxes  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  table 
constitute  a  lucrative  source  of  revenue  to  certain  states.  Oklahoma,  for 
instance  derived  approximately  10  million  dollars  in  1930  from  its  gross 
production  tax  on  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals.  Texas  in  the  same  year 
obtained  over  6  million  dollars  from  its  production  taxes  on  petroleum 
and  sulphur.  Minnesota's  so-called  occupation  tax  on  the  privilege  of 
mining  iron  or  other  ores,  together  with  the  iron  ore  royalty  tax,  brought 
in  a  combined  revenue  of  nearly  4  million  dollars  in  1930.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  sales  taxes  gain  in  relative  significance  in  states  in  which 
the  revenue  possibilities  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes  are  small. 
South  Carolina's  so-called  luxury  taxes,  principally  on  cigarettes,  theatre 
admissions  and  soft  drinks,  yielded  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  in  1930.  This  sum  exceeded  the  combined  total 
of  the  state's  income  and  inheritance  tax  collections  by  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  yield  of  Tennessee's  tobacco  tax  in  1930  was  twice  as  great 
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as  the  yield  of  its  corporation  income  tax  and  six  times  as  great  as  its 
inheritance  tax  receipts. 

Centralization  of  Tax  Administration. — Shifts  in  the  relative  financial 
importance  of  various  types  of  taxes  are  of  course  not  the  only  factors 
which  have  affected  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  during  recent 
years.  Whether  taxes  are  actually  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
legislative  intent,  obviously  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  tax  administra- 
tion. As  far  as  the  administration  of  state  and  local  taxes  is  concerned, 
the  outstanding  development  of  the  period  under  review  was  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  movement  to  centralize  the  administration  and 
control  of  taxing  functions  under  a  single  state  agency.59 

Central  state  agencies  responsible  for  certain  phases  of  state  and 
local  tax  administration  are  by  no  means  new.  At  a  very  early  date  in  the 
country's  history,  competitive  undervaluations  by  local  assessors  and 
the  resulting  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  state-levied  general 
property  taxes  led  to  the  establishment  of  state  boards  of  equalization. 
Such  boards  had  been  set  up  in  half  a  score  of  states  by  1860.  With  the 
growth  of  railroads  and  other  public  service  corporations  after  the  Civil 
War,  it  became  apparent  that  the  property  of  interlocal  utilities  could 
not  be  adequately  assessed  on  the  basis  of  piecemeal  valuations  by 
inexperienced  local  officials  and  state  boards  of  corporate  assessment  were 
created  to  take  over  this  function.  The  prototype  of  the  modern  state 
tax  commission  was  established  in  Indiana  in  1891.  The  Indiana  Board 
of  Tax  Commissioners  was  responsible  for  the  equalization  of  local  assess- 
ments as  well  as  for  the  direct  assessment  of  certain  types  of  public 
utilities.  To  these  duties,  however,  there  was  added  a  new  and  distinctive 
function,  that  of  supervising  the  work  of  local  assessing  officials.  State 
tax  commissions  or  equivalent  administrative  agencies  were  in  existence 
in  29  states  of  the  union  by  the  close  of  1913.  Only  25  of  these  agencies, 
however,  possessed  any  supervising  powers  over  local  taxing  officials 
and  in  only  eleven  states  was  the  power  of  supervision  implemented  by 
the  authority  to  order  reassessments.60 

At  the  close  of  1931  every  state  of  the  union  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Idaho  had  some  central  state  body  or  department  with  sufficiently  exten- 
sive powers  in  matters  of  tax  administration  to  bring  it  within  the 
category  of  a  state  tax  commission.  In  41  states,  the  tax  commission  or  a 
corresponding  agency  had  supervising  powers  over  local  taxing  officials 
and  in  35  states  these  powers  included  the  right  to  order  reassessments 
under  certain  conditions.  In  36  states  of  the  Union,  the  tax  commission 
either  made  the  state  equalization  directly  or  was  represented  through  its 

59  On  state  supervision  of  local  finance,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 

60  For  a  complete  history  of  centralized  administration  in  taxation  up  to  the  year  1918, 
see  H.  L.  Lutz,  The  State  Tax  Commission,  Harvard  University,  1918.  The  facts  cited  above 
have  been  drawn  from  this  work. 
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members  on  equalizing  boards.  In  39  states  the  tax  commission  was 
responsible  for  assessing  at  least  certain  types  of  public  utility  property. 
An  important  and  growing  function  of  state  tax  commissions  and  depart- 
ments in  many  states  is  the  direct  administration  of  special  taxes.  Thus, 
in  1932,  state  tax  commissions  administered  inheritance  taxes  in  twenty- 
four  states,  personal  income  taxes  in  eighteen,  gasoline  taxes  in  seventeen, 
general  sales  taxes  in  five  and  motor  vehicle  licenses  in  five.61 

State  and  Local  Fiscal  Relations. — It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  as 
regards  the  fiscal  relations  of  state  and  local  governments  that  the  newer 
types  of  taxes  which  are  being  counted  on  to  supplement  or  to  relieve  the 
general  property  tax  are,  with  few  exceptions,  uniform  statewide  taxes 
administered  by  state  agencies.  Thus,  the  gasoline  tax  is  a  uniform 
statewide  tax  subject  to  state-administration  in  every  state  of  the  union. 
The  income  tax  is  likewise  a  statewide  state-administered  tax  in  every  one 
of  the  twenty-four  states  which  make  use  of  it.  Inheritance  and  estate 
taxes  are  without  exception  applied  at  uniform  statewide  rates,  and  they 
are  administered  by  state  agencies  in  all  but  three  states.  None  of  the 
seven  states  having  general  sales  taxes  permits  local  variations  of  rates 
and  in  five  of  these  states  the  general  sales  tax  is  state  administered.62 

This  monopolization  of  non-property  taxation  by  state  governments 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  greater  need  of  the 
states  for  new  revenue  sources.  It  has  been  due  rather  to  considerations 
affecting  the  relative  ability  of  state  and  local  governments  to  exploit 
such  new  sources  successfully.  Under  the  conditions  of  modern  economic 
life,  taxes  on  mobile  subjects  are  likely  to  yield  little  unless  imposed  at 
uniform  rates  over  the  widest  possible  areas.  Moreover,  with  the  growth 
of  taxes  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of  technical  skill  in  their  adminis- 
tration and  with  the  spread  of  business  operations  beyond  the  confines  of 
local  taxing  units,  the  state  rather  than  the  locality  becomes  the  logical 
agency  for  tax  administration. 

As  a  result  of  their  exploitation  of  new  sources  of  revenue,  state 
governments  have  progressively  decreased  their  reliance  upon  the  general 
property  tax.  A  measure  of  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  during  the 
period  under  review  is  supplied  by  Table  20.  In  1913  state  governments 
obtained  47  percent  of  their  total  tax  revenues  from  the  general  property 
tax.  This  percentage  dropped  to  41  percent  in  1922  and  to  19  percent  in 
1930.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reliance  of  local  governments  upon  the 
general  property  tax  has  increased  rather  than  diminished.  In  1931,  they 
derived  91  percent  of  their  total  tax  revenues  from  this  source.  The 
corresponding  ratio  for  1930  was  93  percent.  The  slight  increase  in  the 

61  The  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  based  on  information  complied 
by  the  Tax  Research  Foundation,  op.  cit.,  1932. 

62  The  facts  cited  in  the  above  paragraph  have  been  obtained  from  Tax  Research  Foun- 
dation, op.  cit.,  1932. 
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local  general  property  tax  ratio  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  local  liquor  licenses  which  came  with  the  advent  of  prohibi- 
tion. However,  the  tax  revenues  of  local  governments  from  sources  other 
than  the  general  property  tax  were  comparatively  unimportant  even 
in  1913. 

TABLE  20. — COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  GENERAL 
PROPERTY  TAX  AND  ALL  OTHER  TAX  SOURCES,  1913-1930° 
(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Revenue 
classification 

1913 

1922 

1930 

Percent  increase  or 
decrease  1930  over  — 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

1913 

1922 

State: 
General  property  
All  other 

140 
160 

47 
53 

348 
510 

41 
59 

345 
1,435 

19 
81 

146 
797 

-0.9 
181 

Total 

300 

1,177 
120 

100 

91 
9 

858 

2,937 
221 

100 

93 

7 

1,780 

4,682 
835 

100 

93 

7 

493 

298 
178 

107 

59 
51 

Local: 
General  property.  . 

All  other     

Total  

1,297 

100 

3,158 

100 

5,017 

100 

287 

59 

a  For  sources,  see  footnotes  to  Table  15. 

A  number  of  state  governments  have  at  one  time  or  another  succeeded 
in  making  themselves  completely  independent  of  the  general  property 
tax,  thus  achieving  more  or  less  complete  separation  of  the  sources  of 
state  and  local  revenue.  Separation  of  sources,  meaning,  principally,  the 
segregation  of  the  general  property  tax  for  the  exclusive  use  of  local  govern- 
ments, was  at  one  time  advocated  as  a  desirable  measure  of  fiscal  reform. 
The  movement  in  this  direction,  however,  has  made  slight  progress  in 
recent  years.63 

In  1913,  complete  separation  of  the  sources  of  state  and  local  revenue 
was  practiced  in  three  states,  California,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Two  other  states,  Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  had  what  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  amounted  to  separation.  Vermont  levied  a  statewide  property 
tax  for  schools  and  highways  only  and  distributed  the  entire  proceeds 
back  to  the  localities.  Similarly,  New  Jersey's  statewide  property  tax 
was  levied  exclusively  for  schools  and  was  distributed  back  to  the 
counties.64 

63  Cf.  Newcomer,  Mabel,  Separation  of  State  and  Local  Revenues  in  the  United  States, 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  vol.  LXXVI,  1917, 
passim. 

id. 
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The  only  states  which  have  adopted  separation  since  1913  are  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.65  North  Carolina  gave  up  the  general  property  tax 
as  a  source  of  state  revenue  in  1922. 66  Virginia  adopted  a  system  of 
segregation  of  state  and  local  revenue  sources  in  1926. 67  These  gains  have 
been  offset,  however,  by  a  number  of  losses.  New  Jersey  has  added 
to  the  state  school  levy  existing  in  1913  levies  for  roads,  state  institutions 
and  soldiers'  bonuses.68  North  Carolina  was  forced  to  relinquish  separation 
temporarily  at  least  in  1931,  when  it  once  again  levied  a  state  general 
property  tax  for  school  purposes.69  Symptomatic  of  the  present  trend  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  separation  are  the  conclusions  of  the  California 
Tax  Commission  appointed  in  1927  to  report  upon  revenue  and  taxation. 
This  commission  registered  its  conviction  that  the  system  of  separation 
of  sources,  as  established  in  California  in  1910,  had  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  recommended  that  it  be  abolished.70 

Even  if  complete  abandonment  of  the  general  property  tax  as  a 
source  of  state  revenue  were  still  regarded  as  fiscally  expedient,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  clear  from  Table  20  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy 
would,  of  itself,  offer  small  relief  to  the  general  property  tax  payer,  since 
over  90  percent  of  the  general  property  tax  is  collected  by  local  govern- 
ments. Moreover,  if  non-property  taxes  can  in  the  main  be  efficiently 
administered  only  by  state  agencies,  it  follows  that  substantial  property 
tax  relief  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  devices  which  will  permit 
the  proceeds  of  state-administered  taxes  to  be  applied  toward  the  support 
of  burdens  now  carried  by  the  local  general  property  tax. 

Three  methods  have  thus  far  been  employed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  First,  state  governments  have  shared  in  the  support  of  certain 
locally  administered  functions  through  systems  of  subventions  or 
grants  in  aid.  Second,  they  have  taken  over  bodily  certain  other  functions 
or  parts  of  functions,  relieving  the  localities  not  only  of  the  burden  of 
financing  such  functions  but  of  the  responsibility  for  their  administration 
as  well.  Finally,  they  have  allowed  the  localities  to  share  in  the  yield 'of 
certain  state-administered  taxes,  distributing  back  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  the  place  of  origin  of  collections,  assessed  valuations  or 
other  criteria. 

State  subventions,  particularly  for  local  schools,  represent  a  fiscal 
device  of  long  standing  in  the  United  States.71  The  absolute  amount  of 

65  Ohio  adopted  what  amounts  to  separation  in  1931. 

66  North  Carolina,  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 

67  Virginia,  Acts  of  1926,  Chapter  576. 

68  New  Jersey,  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessment,  1930, 
p.  158. 

69  North  Carolina,  Public  Laws,  1931,  Chapter  427. 

70  California,   Final    Report   of   the    California    Tax    Commission,    submitted    to    the 
Governor,  March  5,  1929,  pp.  xxi  and  42. 

71  On  state  subventions  for  schools,  see  Chap.  VII. 
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state  funds  distributed  to  the  localities  in  this  manner  has  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years.  Newcomer  estimates  that  the  aggregate  of  state 
subventions  for  all  purposes  reached  a  total  of  106  million  dollars  in  1912 
and  that  this  sum  had  grown  to  341  million  dollars  by  1925.72  The  total 
receipts  of  local  governments  from  this  source  in  1930  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  400  million  dollars. 

Despite  the  large  absolute  increase  noted  above,  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  locally  administered  functions  is 
being  financed  on  the  basis  of  state  aid  at  the  present  time  than  was  the 
case  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  According  to  Newcomer's  estimates, 
state  subventions  represented  7.6  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues  of  all 
local  governments  in  1902,  7.3  percent  in  1912  and  7.4  percent  in  1925. 
More  recent  figures  on  the  relative  importance  of  state  aid  in  local  finance 
are  not  available,  except  in  respect  of  the  function  of  education.  Ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  all  state  subventions  represent  grants  for 
the  support  of  local  public  schools  and  it  is,  therefore,  significant  that, 
whereas  state  governments  supplied  17.3  percent  of  all  tax  revenues 
received  by  the  common  school  systems  of  the  country  in  1913,  they 
supplied  only  16.7  percent  of  such  revenues  in  1930.73 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  a  measure  of  the  exact  extent  to  which  local 
governments  have  been  relieved  of  burdens  through  the  transfer  to  the 
state  of  functions,  or  parts  of  functions,  hitherto  administered  and 
financed  on  a  local  basis.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  state  governments  are  accounting  for  an  increasingly  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  total  burden  of  state  and  local  taxation.  In  1913  approximately 
19  percent  of  the  total  state  and  local  tax  burden  was  attributable  to  the 
states.  By  1922  this  ratio  had  risen  to  21  percent  and  in  1930  it  stood  at 
26  percent.  How  much  of  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  state  to  total  state 
and  local  tax  collections  has  been  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  local 
functions  to  the  state  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  functional  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  period  under  review.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a 
considerable  shift  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  function  of  rural 
highways.74 

The  device  of  permitting  the  localities  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
certain  state-administered  taxes  has  not  as  yet  attained  the  importance 
of  state  grants  in  aid,  but  local  receipts  from  this  source  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  According  to  figures  compiled  by  Hutchinson, 
the  aggregate  of  state-administered  locally  shared  taxes  passed  back  to  the 

72  Newcomer,  "Tendencies  in  State  and  Local  Finance  etc.,"  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

73  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914,  vol.  II,  p. 
17;  and  preliminary  data  for  1930  furnished  by  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

74  For  a  discussion  of  functional  shifts,  see  Chap.  XXV. 
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localities  in  1928  reached  a  total  of  261  million  dollars.75  This  was  over  16 
times  as  great  as  the  sum  similarly  passed  back  in  1912.76  In  1912  little 
more  than  one  percent  of  the  total  tax  revenues  of  local  governments  was 
derived  from  participation  in  the  yield  of  state  administered  taxes.  By 
1928  this  proportion  had  increased  to  nearly  six  percent.  Among  the 
state-administered  taxes  most  commonly  shared  with  the  localities  at  the 
present  time  are  motor  vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes,  corporation 
taxes,  inheritance  taxes  and  income  taxes.  Of  the  261  million  dollar  share 
in  these  taxes  received  by  the  localities  in  1928,  approximately  half  was 
derived  from  motor  vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes.  Somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  came  from  corporation  taxes  and  somewhat  more  than  a 
filth  from  income  taxes.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  these 
figures  that  the  relative  importance  of  state-administered  locally  shared 
taxes  in  the  various  states  is  very  unequal,  and  that  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  total  of  such  taxes  passed  back  in  1928  applied  to  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  All  but  four  states  of  the  union,  however,  had  at  least  one 
tax  whose  yield  was  to  some  extent  locally  shared  in  1929.77 

III.    SUMMARY   AND    CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  set  forth  briefly  the  major 
fiscal  developments  which  have  contributed  to  produce  the  present  mood 
of  the  American  taxpayer  and  to  indicate,  wherever  possible,  what  the 
taxpayer  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  in  the  years  ahead.  Both  the 
amount  and  the  distribution  of  the  country's  tax  burden  have  been 
subject  to  change  during  the  period  under  review.  Alterations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  burden  have  been  due  in  considerable  degree  to 
changes  in  the  apportionment  of  wealth  and  income  and  to  other  economic 
and  social  changes  which  have  been  given  only  passing  mention.  They 
have  been  due  to  no  small  extent,  however,  to  legislative  enactments 
involving  shifts  in  the  relative  dependence  upon  various  types  of  taxes. 

The  American  tax  burden  of  1913  was  distributed  in  the  main  through 
three  types  of  taxes,  the  general  property  tax,  excise  taxes  on  liquor  and 
tobacco  and  customs  duties.  The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the 
adoption  of  the  income  tax  and  prohibition  amendments  to  the  federal 
constitution  radically  altered  this  scheme  of  distribution.  As  compared 
with  the  revenue  system  of  1913,  the  system  of  1930  gave  less  weight  to 
indirect  taxes  on  articles  of  mass  consumption.  It  gave  vastly  more 
weight  to  income  taxes  falling  largely  on  the  more  prosperous  elements  of 

75  Hutchinson,  R.  G.,  State-administered  Locally-shared  Taxes,  Columbia  University, 
1931,  p.  39. 

76  Newcomer,  "Tendencies  in  State  and  Local  Finance,  etc.,"  op.  cit. 

77  Except  as  otherwise  noted,  the  figures  cited  in  the  above  paragraph  are  based  on 
Hutchinson,  op.  cit. 
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the  nation.  Finally,  as  regards  the  support  of  highway  services  at  least,  it 
gave  more  recognition  to  the  benefit  principle  of  taxation. 

The  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  tax  load  as  between  1913 
and  1930  was  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  exploitation  of  the  income  tax 
by  the  federal  government.  Indirect  taxes,  principally  customs  duties 
and  excise  taxes  on  liquor  and  tobacco,  constituted  approximately  94 
percent  of  all  federal  tax  receipts  in  1913.  Liquor  excises,  alone,  supplied 
over  a  third  of  the  total.  In  1930,  on  the  other  hand,  indirect  taxes 
represented  less  than  32  percent  of  the  total  of  federal  tax  collections. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  total  came  from  income  taxes  on  individuals  and 
corporations. 

As  the  new  mainstay  of  the  federal  revenue  system  the  income  tax  has 
exhibited  a  disconcerting  sensitiveness  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  business 
cycle.  With  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  began  in  1921,  the  income  tax 
base  expanded  steadily,  permitting  successive  reductions  in  rates  of  levy 
and  a  rapid  retirement  of  the  public  debt.  With  the  business  reversal 
which  came  at  the  close  of  1929,  the  income  tax  base  experienced  a  sudden 
deflation.  Income  tax  collections  for  1932  were  about  half  as  great  as 
collections  under  the  same  rates  for  1930.  This  meant  a  revenue  loss  of 
approximately  one  billion  dollars. 

In  its  efforts  to  balance  the  federal  budget,  Congress  has  again  turned 
to  indirect  taxation.  Of  the  959  million  dollars  of  additional  revenue 
provided  for  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  approximately  two-thirds 
are  to  be  supplied  by  excise  taxes  falling  primarily  on  the  consumer. 
Some  of  the  new  taxes,  notably  the  levy  of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  the 
production  of  gasoline  and  the  3  percent  tax  on  the  sale  of  electrical 
energy,  tap  sources  which  have  already  been  appropriated  by  the  states. 

The  desperate  search  for  new  sources  of  federal  revenue  in  1932  has 
brought  to  the  fore  two  problems  relating  to  national  finance  which 
urgently  call  for  solution.  The  first  problem  concerns  the  need  of  devising 
a  system  of  federal  taxation  which  will  respond  less  violently  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle.  Should  the  character  of  available 
revenue  sources  render  a  solution  of  this  problem  impossible,  then  some 
plan  would  seem  to  be  needed  whereby  the  effects  of  business  fluctuations 
might  be  provided  against  in  advance.  The  second  problem  concerns  the 
desirability  of  working  out  a  satisfactory  basis  for  coordinating  and 
harmonizing  the  respective  taxing  systems  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  Without  such  coordination,  the  revenue  raising  efforts  of 
the  federal  government  may,  in  times  of  stress,  seriously  conflict  with  the 
efforts  of  the  states  and  certain  tax  sources  may  be  subjected  to  an  unduly 
heavy  burden. 

In  the  field  of  state  and  local  taxation  the  general  property  tax  still 
maintains  its  dominant  position.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of  motor 
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vehicle  license  and  gasoline  taxes  in  recent  years,  the  relative  financial 
importance  of  the  general  property  tax  has  declined  considerably,  but  it 
is  an  open  question  as  to  how  much  automobile  taxes  have  relieved 
property  owners  of  burdens  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  called 
upon  to  bear.  Other  forms  of  non-property  taxes  which  have  assumed 
vastly  increased  importance  in  recent  years  are  income  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes  and  various  types  of  sales  taxes.  But  the  movement  to  develop  rev- 
enue sources  which  will  supplement  and  relieve  the  general  property 
tax  is  impeded  by  a  number  of  difficulties  which  still  await  solution. 

One  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  field  of  non-property 
taxation  must  be  shared  with  the  federal  government.  This  emphasizes 
again  the  desirability  of  some  scheme  of  fiscal  coordination  which  will 
provide  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  conflicting  state  and  federal 
needs. 

A  second  difficulty  relates  to  the  application  of  income  or  business 
taxes  to  enterprises  operating  in  more  than  one  state.  The  tax  liability 
of  such  enterprises  with  respect  to  any  single  state  can  be  determined  only 
on  the  basis  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  rules  of  apportionment.  The  present 
diversity  of  state  practices  in  this  regard  is  conducive  to  multiple  taxation. 
This  situation  would  seem  to  call  for  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
states  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  uniform  rules. 

A  third  obstacle  to  the  development  of  taxes  to  supplement  those  on 
property  arises  from  the  wide  differences  in  the  systems  of  taxation 
employed  in  the  various  states.  The  revenue  yielding  possibilities  of  taxes 
imposed  on  subjects  which,  unlike  real  estate,  possess  some  degree  of 
mobility  are  seriously  curtailed  by  the  advantages  which  may  be  taken 
of  these  differences. 

Finally,  the  newer  taxes  which  are  being  counted  on  to  supplement  the 
general  property  tax  are  with  few  exceptions  uniform  statewide  taxes 
administered  by  state  agencies.  This  development  has  been  dictated 
primarily  by  considerations  of  administrative  efficiency.  But  the  burden 
of  the  general  property  tax  is  mainly  a  local  burden.  The  problem  of 
effecting  local  tax  relief  through  state-administered  taxes  has  to  some 
degree  been  met  through  the  use  of  three  devices.  First,  a  number  of 
states  have  adopted  the  policy  of  distributing  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  certain  state-administered  taxes  back  to  the  localities  on  the  basis  of 
the  place  of  origin  of  collections,  property  assessments  and  other  criteria. 
Second,  state  governments  have  assumed  a  portion  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  certain  locally  administered  functions  through  systems  of 
subsidies  and  grants  in  aid.  Lastly,  there  are  some  instances  in  which  state 
governments  have  taken  over  local  functions  or  parts  of  functions  bodily, 
assuming  responsibility  for  their  administration  as  well  as  for  their 
support. 
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The  devices  enumerated  raise  many  questions  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  Shall  the  proceeds  of  state-administered 
taxes  be  turned  back  to  the  localities  subject  to  no  limitations  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  expenditure?  On  what  bases  shall  such  redistributions 
be  made?  What  public  functions,  now  financed  on  a  local  basis,  are 
sufficiently  affected  with  a  statewide  interest  to  justify  support,  wholly 
or  in  part,  through  uniform  statewide  taxes?  To  what  extent  should  the 
administration  of  functions  partially  supported  by  the  state  be  subject 
to  state  control  ?  Finally,  to  what  extent  should  state  support  of  functions 
be  joined  with  direct  state  administration?  Whether  or  not  there  are  any 
final  answers  to  these  questions,  the  practical  ways  in  which  they  are 
settled  during  the  years  ahead  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  future 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

But  the  average  taxpayer  of  today  is  probably  far  less  interested  in  the 
distributive  aspects  of  taxes  than  he  is  concerned  over  the  growth  of  their 
total  amount.  The  combined  tax  bill  of  the  nation,  federal,  state  and 
local,  amounted  to  10,277  million  dollars  in  1930,  which  represents  an 
increase  of  355  percent  over  the  national  tax  bill  of  1913.  Much  of  this 
increase  is  attributable  to  the  rise  of  prices  and  wages.  Had  governmental 
salary  and  wage  scales  remained  at  their  1913  level  and  had  there  been 
no  change  in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  services  required  for  public 
purposes,  the  total  tax  bill  of  1930  would  have  been  little  more  than  half  of 
what  it  actually  was.  This  hypothetical  sum,  however,  would  still  have 
exceeded  the  aggregate  tax  collections  of  1913  by  approximately  150 
percent. 

Four-fifths  of  the  eight  billion  dollar  increase  in  the  tax  collections  of 
the  country  as  between  1913  and  1930  are  attributable  to  four  general 
classes  of  governmental  activity,  war,  education,  rural  highways  and 
municipal  functions  other  than  education.  The  cost  of  past  wars  and  of 
current  preparation  against  future  wars  is  responsible  for  nearly  28 
percent  of  the  total  increase  between  those  two  years.  Approximately 
21  percent  of  it  is  attributable  to  the  function  of  education.  Rural 
highways  account  for  about  18  percent  of  the  total  increase,  while 
municipal  functions  other  than  education,  in  respect  of  cities  of  over 
30,000,  account  for  about  13  percent  of  the  total. 

Economic  factors  played  an  important  role  in  swelling  the  national 
tax  totals  during  the  period  under  review.  These  factors  include  the 
spread  of  motor  vehicle  transportation,  the  growth  of  cities  and  the 
upward  swing  of  the  business  cycle.  The  automobile  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  1,400  million  dollars  in  the  tax  burden  for 
rural  highways.  It  stimulated  the  growth  of  consolidated  rural  schools 
and  both  directly  and  indirectly  affected  the  tax  burdens  of  cities.  The 
modern  urban  mode  of  life  entails  a  per  capita  overhead  of  governmental 
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costs  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  corresponding  requirements 
for  rural  areas  and  the  steady  cityward  drift  of  the  country's  population 
during  most  of  the  period  under  consideration  was  responsible  for  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  aggregate  volume  of  taxation.  Finally,  the 
inflation  of  property  values,  incomes,  sales  and  other  tax  bases  which 
came  with  the  prosperity  wave  of  the  last  decade  automatically  increased 
the  yield  of  taxes  at  preexisting  rates  and  was  conducive  to  more  liberal 
public  spending. 

A  hint  as  to  the  probable  future  course  of  the  tax  burden  is  supplied 
by  the  fiscal  history  of  the  period  which  followed  the  Civil  War.  This 
period  was  characterized  by  the  same  rapid  expansion  of  taxes  as  has 
characterized  the  present  post-war  era.  With  the  depression  and  period 
of  deflation  which  began  in  1873,  however,  the  tax  burden  actually 
declined  and  it  did  not  regain  its  former  level  until  several  decades 
later. 

One  factor  which  should  operate  to  reduce  the  present  burden  of 
taxation  is  the  decline  in  the  general  price  level.  In  appraising  the 
strength  of  this  factor,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  over  50 
percent  of  all  tax  collections  are  expended  for  salaries,  wages,  and  pen- 
sions. Signs  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  downward 
movement  of  public  salaries  and  wages  are  becoming  fairly  numerous, 
but  no  comprehensive  evidence  is  as  yet  available  on  this  point. 

Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  country's  tax  collections  are  expended 
for  interest  and  redemption  of  indebtedness.  Since  debt  service  charges 
are  affected  to  a  very  slight  extent  by  current  price  changes,  no  reduction 
in  these  charges  can  be  expected  for  some  years  to  come.  The  decline  in 
the  general  price  level  may  be  expected  to  be  reflected  in  an  immediate 
reduction  of  unit  costs  as  regards  most  objects  of  public  expenditure  other 
than  debt  service  and  personal  compensation.  The  objects  in  question, 
however,  account  for  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  tax  dollar. 

Aside  from  its  obvious  connection  with  the  decline  of  prices  and  wages, 
the  present  depression  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  future  volume  of  taxation  through  its  devastating  effect  on  tax 
yields.  The  diminished  volume  of  business  and  the  deflation  of  property 
values  and  incomes  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  contraction  of  the  various 
bases  of  taxation.  In  the  face  of  economic  distress,  increases  in  tax  rates 
sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  this  contraction  and  to  maintain  public 
revenues  at  their  former  levels  are  in  many  cases  impractical.  Current 
governmental  deficits  are  accumulating,  and  with  the  difficulties  which 
most  governments  are  experiencing  in  the  matter  of  securing  loans, 
enforced  reductions  of  public  expenditure  are  becoming  the  rule.  The 
effects  of  these  reductions  are  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
additional  burdens  which  have  been  thrown  on  governments  by  virtue 
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of  the  necessity  of  relieving  unemployment  distress  and  of  protecting  the 
general  credit  structure.  Such  expenditures,  however,  are  of  an  emergency 
nature  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  need  for  them  will  not  long  continue. 
Since  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  expenditures  of  govern- 
ments represent  charges  in  respect  of  debt  service,  pension  funds  and 
other  contractual  or  quasi-contractual  obligations  which  cannot  be 
immediately  reduced,  the  compulsory  scaling  down  of  public  budgets 
which  has  characterized  the  last  two  years  has  operated  with  correspond- 
ingly greater  severity  upon  expenditures  for  current  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  has  tended  to  change  the  relative  allocation  of  public 
funds  among  the  various  functions  and  services.  The  depression  has 
doubtless  given  rise  to  many  reductions  of  public  expenditure  which  are 
the  products  of  necessity  rather  than  of  any  well  thought  out  plans  of 
economy.  Such  reductions  will  probably  not  be  permanent.  But  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  under  the  spur  of  the  present  difficulties 
many  real  economies  will  be  devised  which  will  have  more  than  a  merely 
temporary  effect  on  the  future  burden  of  taxation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

BY  LEONARD  D.  WHITE 

THE  structure  and  methods  of  American  public  administration  in 
the  last  thirty  years  have  changed  under  the  steady  pressure  of 
events  chiefly  of  an  economic  order.  By  1900  social  organization 
had  already  acquired  the  pattern  of  a  highly  industrialized  and  urban 
community  in  the  northern  and  central  states  and  since  then  the  transi- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  life  has  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate,  raising  new 
problems  of  public  order,  public  health,  housing,  recreation,  care  of  the 
unfortunate  and  delinquent,  protection  of  standards  of  living  and  the 
regulation  of  corporations,  leading  to  new  programs  of  governmental 
service  for  such  great  economic  interests  as  agriculture,  industry  and 
labor.1 

To  deal  with  these  problems  and  to  provide  these  services  there  have 
been  many  adaptations  in  our  social  organization,  and  many  new  agencies, 
public  and  private,  have  developed.  In  some  cases  little  or  no  new  strain 
is  put  on  government,  in  other  cases  government  is  required  to  move  in 
new  directions  or  to  intensify  its  activity  in  old  directions. 

Other  chapters  in  this  inquiry  show  in  detail  how  new  agencies  of 
public  administration  have  come  into  existence  in  rapid  succession  in  the 
last  two  decades  to  support  the  new  demands  on  government.2  In  recent 
years,  especially  after  the  war  and  again  in  1931  and  1932,  this  constant 
expansion  of  government  has  been  sharply  challenged  by  many  taxpayers 
and  has  been  met  with  a  demand  either  to  curtail  or  to  retrench.  Few 
public  services  have  been  abandoned,  but  in  every  direction  there  has 
been  pressure  to  economize  and  eliminate  waste. 

The  modifications  and  improvements  of  public  administration  which 
have  transpired  as  a  result  of  this  extension  of  governmental  activity 
and  of  the  demand  for  greater  efficiency  have  been  considerable,  but  in 
close  harmony  with  the  established  fundamentals  of  American  govern- 
ment. In  comparison  with  the  profound  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  administrative  systems  of  Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  England,  the  trends  of  American  government  have  been  modest 
and  conservative.  Our  administrative  alterations  have  been  drawn  from 

1  On  urban  problems,  see  Chap.  IX. 

2  On  general  governmental  problems,  see  Chaps.  XXV  and  XXIX. 
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the  pattern  of  American  business  rather  than  from  the  ideals  of  radical 
or  revolutionary  thinkers. 

In  short,  the  key  to  the  recent  changes  which  are  described  in  the 
following  pages  is  the  demand  for  greater  efficiency  in  government  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  improving  service  and  reducing  taxes.  This  demand 
reflects  a  steady  pressure  for  more  public  service  and  better  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  life  in  a  mechanical  age;  its  realization  is  hastened 
by  the  unprecedented  technological  improvements  which  science  and 
invention  have  put  at  the  disposal  of  administrators  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Per  contra,  we  have  given  relatively  little  attention  in  the  last  thirty 
years  to  devising  more  effective  controls  of  our  growing  bureaucracy, 
apart  from  some  experimentation  with  the  recall,  or  to  developing  ways 
and  means  to  secure  employee  participation  in  making  administrative 
decisions,  or  to  introducing  the  techniques  of  scientific  management, 
although  the  "improvement  complex"  of  recent  decades  has  probably 
been  much  influenced  by  the  theory  of  scientific  management. 

The  trends  of  American  administration  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  foreign  experience,  nor  indeed  in  many  aspects  by 
conscious  guidance  of  any  sort.  The  rise  of  professionalism  in  public 
circles,  the  development  of  unions  in  other  sectors,  the  piecemeal  addition 
of  new  functions  and  bureaus  often  bring  to  mind  the  unconscious  proc- 
esses of  adjustment  and  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  budget,  centralized  pur- 
chasing, the  council  manager  form  of  city  administration  and  other  recent 
changes  are  definitely  the  product  of  specific  leadership,  largely  coming 
from  the  bureaus  of  research.  In  fact,  one  may  say  by  way  of  anticipation 
that  one  of  the  significant  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the 
development  of  institutions  for  the  invention  and  more  rapid  diffusion 
of  new  administrative  methods. 

Before  setting  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  contemporary  changes 
in  our  system  of  administration,  it  is  appropriate  to  suggest  what  some  of 
the  conditions  are  which  have  apparently  influenced  these  trends. 

The  increasing  scale  of  expenditures,  the  financial  burden  of  the  post- 
war period  and  the  depressions  of  1921  and  1929  are  of  considerable 
immediate  importance  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  and 
in  expediting  the  adoption  of  better  methods.3  The  years  1917—1923 
were  years  of  intense  activity  in  reorganizing  state  government,  in  the 
adoption  of  budgets  and  the  extension  of  the  administrative  power  of 
chief  executives,  while  in  1930  and  1931  there  has  been  great  pressure  for 
reduction  of  public  expenditures  and  taxation,  with  the  extension  of  the 
reorganization  movement  to  the  south. 

3  See  Chap.  XXVI. 
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Increasing  reliance  upon  government  by  organized  interests  has 
induced  greater  attention  to  the  proper  and  effective  performance  of  the 
activity  with  which  each  group  is  concerned.  As  the  programs  of  "pres- 
sure groups"  find  their  way  into  legislation,  each  group  turns  its  atten- 
tion to  administration  and  demands  effective  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
question.  In  the  same  way  the  services  performed  by  government  for 
agriculture,  labor,  industry,  foreign  trade  and  so  on,  are  subject  to  the 
friendly  pressure  of  these  groups  for  improvement  and  expansion. 

The  changes  noted  in  this  chapter  rest  heavily  on  modern  science  and 
invention.4  The  process  of  centralization  became  possible  only  with 
improvements  in  communication  which  have  also  permitted  a  greater 
intensity  of  operation  in  every  direction.  Many  activities  have  been 
almost  completely  mechanized,  such  as  counting  census  returns,  or 
reproduction  of  documents  by  photostat,  or  preparing  bills  by  machine. 
The  general  improvement  in  the  art  of  organized  effort  is  the  foundation 
of  the  new  management. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  study  of  the  area  of  change  rather 
than  the  area  of  stability,  it  is  perhaps  important  to  emphasize  that  many 
aspects  of  government  escape  mention.  The  reader  should  likewise  guard 
against  assuming  that  all  change  is  improvement  and  should  remember 
the  persistence  of  the  spoils  system  in  many  states  and  cities  and  of  an 
army  of  over  750,000  elected  officials.  These  are  fundamental  conditions 
inherited  from  the  nineteenth  century  which  count  heavily  and  which 
have  changed  little  in  recent  years. 

With  these  preliminary  suggestions,  we  may  turn  to  the  major  trends 
in  public  administration,  considered  under  the  following  topics. 

1.  The  Shift  in  the  Balance  of  Power. — The  march  of  power  and 
influence  from  the  city  hall  and  county  court  house  to  the  state  capitol 
and  from  the  state  capitols  to  Washington. 

2.  The  New  Management. — The  search  for  efficiency  by  increasing 
the  administrative  power  of  chief  executives,  federal,  state  and  municipal, 
furnishing  them  with  staff  agencies,  budgets  and  systems  of  fiscal  control. 

3.  Trends  in  Public  Employment. — The  improvement  of  personnel 
management,  the  growth  of  professional  and  technical  services  and  of 
professional  organizations  and  unions  in  the  public  service. 

4.  The  Rise  of  Research  in  Public  Administration. 

I.    THE    SHIFT    IN    THE  BALANCE    OF    POWER 

For  many  years  students  of  government  have  been  cognizant  of  a 
steady  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  as  between  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  the  general  effect  of  which  has  been  to  transfer  power  and 
responsibility  from  the  local  governments  to  the  state,  and  from  the  states 

4  See  Chap.  III. 
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to  the  federal  government.  This  trend  is  called  centralization;  its  opposite, 
illustrated  by  the  home  rule  for  cities  movement,  decentralization. 

The  evidence  of  the  last  thirty  years  demonstrates  a  steady  accretion 
of  power  and  influence  by  the  state  governments  over  the  administrative 
operations  of  local  officials  especially  in  the  fields  of  public  finance, 
education,  health  and  highways,  as  well  as  a  steady  extension  of  federal 
influence  over  the  states,  particularly  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  and 
in  certain  activities  in  which  the  federal  government  has  developed  a 
program  of  grants  in  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  home  rule  movement  has  grown  somewhat  and 
the  rise  of  great  metropolitan  areas  is  setting  a  new  stage  which  may  halt 
the  growth  of  state  power  over  these  urban  groups.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  checked  the  expansion  of  federal  regulation 
through  the  power  of  taxation  in  the  second  child  labor  case  and  the  grain 
futures  case  and  that  the  policy  of  federal  grants  has  been  sharply 
attacked  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  flow  of  power  is  upward  and  the  federal- 
state  relationship  has  been  set  on  a  much  more  easily  disturbed  equilib- 
rium by  the  acceptance  of  the  policy  of  conditioned  grants  in  aid,  the 
actual  extent  of  federal  power  now  resting  less  upon  the  written  constitu- 
tional allocation  than  upon  the  contemporary  agreement  of  the  parties  to 
the  federal  compact.  Likewise  the  extent  of  state  authority  over  its 
constituent  communities  is  still  supreme  in  most  instances  and  is  rapidly 
being  implemented  by  various  types  of  central  administrative  supervision. 

Federal  Centralization. — The  constitutional  foundation  for  the 
expansion  of  federal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  states  by  means  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  was  laid  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Gibbons 
v.  Ogden  (1824). 5  From  time  to  time  new  forms  of  transportation  have 
fallen  under  the  purview  of  Congressional  authority:  in  1887,  the  regula- 
tion of  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Con  merce  Act;  in  1906,  the  fixing  of 
interstate  rates  by  the  Hepburn  Act;  in  1920  the  fixing  of  certain  intra- 
state  rates  by  the  Esch-Cummins  Act,  already  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Shreveport  case  (191 3) ;6  in  1912  the  regulation  of  wireless; 
in  1926,  the  regulation  of  air  commerce;  and  in  1927,  the  regulation  of 
radio  communication.7  Agitation  is  already  pronounced  for  federal 
regulation  of  interstate  motor  bus  transportation.  In  some  of  these 
instances,  the  states  had  already  enacted  regulatory  legislation  and  were 
later  forced  to  retire;  in  others  Congress  entered  an  unoccupied  territory. 

The  commerce  clause  has  also  been  used  to  support  certain  legislation 
benefiting  labor,  but  there  has  yet  been  substantially  no  invasion  of  state 

8  9  Wheaton  1. 
e  234  U.  S.  342. 

7  For  statute  citations,  see  the  monograph  in  this  series  entitled  Trends  in  Public 
Administration. 
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authority  to  enact  so-called  labor  legislation  except  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  curtailed  state  power  in  certain  types  of  legislation,  as  minimum  hours 
of  labor  for  women.  Congress  has  also  refrained  from  attempting  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  by  requiring  federal  incorporation  of  all 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  traffic. 

The  power  of  the  federal  government  to  destroy  by  way  of  taxation 
certain  activities  falling  within  the  reserved  power  of  the  states  was  early 
illustrated  in  the  elimination  of  state  issues  of  bank  notes  (1875).  In  the 
second  child  labor  case8  and  in  the  grain  futures  case,9  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  give  Congress  jurisdiction  over  subject 
matter  which  had  been  clearly  recognized  to  be  reserved  to  the  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1916  the  Supreme  Court  opened  the  way  to  an 
undefined  extension  of  federal  power  over  the  states  in  the  case  of 
Missouri  v.  Holland,10  declaring  constitutional  a  statute  resting  on  the 
treaty  power  which  had  formerly  been  declared  unconstitutional  when 
based  on  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  No  further  expansion 
of  federal  power  under  this  decision  has  been  noted  since  1916. 

The  most  significant  expansion  of  federal  power  as  against  the  states 
in  recent  years  has  come  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  conditioned 
grants  in  aid.11  The  chief  subjects  for  which  federal  grants  have  been 
made  are  agricultural  education  and  research,  conservation,  highways, 
vocational  education  and  rehabilitation,  control  of  venereal  disease  and 
maternity  hygiene.  The  latter  two  have  been  discontinued  and  no  new 
grants  have  been  instituted  since  1925,  although  the  highway  grant  has 
been  doubled,  and  a  new  type  of  grant  was  initiated  with  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932. 

Commencing  with  the  Weeks  Act  of  1911,  Congress  abandoned  its 
early  policy  of  unconditioned  grants  and  imposed  definite  conditions, 
which  were  generally  included  in  all  later  legislation:  (1)  the  appropriation 
by  the  state  or  its  subdivisions  of  an  equal  amount  of  money,  (2)  approval 
by  some  federal  authority  of  the  specific  project  for  which  the  funds  were 
intended,  (3)  supervision  over  the  work  or  activity,  (4)  withdrawal  of 
funds  if  the  specified  conditions  were  not  met. 

The  sums  thus  distributed  by  Congress  have  increased  rapidly  since 
1915.  Table  I  indicates  the  amounts  year  by  year.12 

In  connection  with  these  grants  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  for 
Congress  to  require  the  states  to  provide  adequate  administrative 
agencies  or  methods,  the  result  being  a  notable  improvement  in  the 
machinery  of  state  administration  in  many  cases.  The  influence  of  federal 

8  Bailey  v.  Drexel  Furniture  Co.,  259  U.  S.  20  (1922). 

9  Hill  v.  Wallace,  259  U.  S.  44. 

10  252  U.  S.  416. 

11  See  the  monograph,  Chap.  III. 

12  For  table  of  federal  aid  payments  classified  by  functions,  see  Chap.  XXV. 
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TABLE  1. — FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATES,  1915-1930° 

(Statement  showing  total  net  disbursements  during  fiscal  years  1915-1980,  including  certain  expenditures  for 

cooperative  work) 


Year 

Disbursements 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

Year 

Disbursements 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

1915 

11,010 

1923 

125  086 

1916 

11  900 

1924 

135  977 

1917 

10,749 

1925. 

159  255 

1918                                 

14,206 

1926  

152,770 

1919                         

17829 

1927  

163,515 

1920                   

42,598 

1928  

150,076 

1921       

87,316 

1929  

154,953 

1922  

134,731 

1930  

147,394 

a  Data  for  years  1920-1930  taken  from  "Federal  Aid  to  States,"  extract  from  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1930;  for  years  1915-1919  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

officials  has  also  at  times  been  used  to  protect  state  officials  from  local 
political  influence. 

The  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of 
1932  introduced  new  elements  in  the  financial  relations  of  federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  loan  $300,000,000  to  the  states  for  relief  and  work  relief, 
without  reference  to  "constitutional  or  legal  inhibitions  or  because  the 
state  or  territory  has  borrowed  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  law." 
Repayment  is  provided  for  under  terms  which  apparently  commit  the 
federal  government  to  a  long  time  program  of  grants  to  the  states  for 
highway  construction,  in  effect  placing  a  lien  on  such  grants  as  security 
for  repayment  of  loans  for  relief. 

Municipalities  also  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  federal 
government  in  novel  ways  by  this  legislation.  Upon  certificate  from  the 
governor,  they  may  receive  money  for  relief  directly  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  to  which  body  they  make  direct  repay- 
ments; they  may  also  receive  loans  through  the  purchase  of  their 
securities,  or  otherwise,  for  self-liquidating  projects,  repayments  to  be 
completed  in  ten  years.  The  influence  of  the  federal  government  in  state 
and  local  finance  will  be  greatly  enlarged  by  this  legislation,  the  full 
effects  of  which  will  hardly  be  liquidated  in  the  next  decade. 

Federal  influence  has  also  been  greatly  enhanced  by  informal  con- 
ference and  by  national  conventions  of  state  and  federal  officials,  in  which 
federal  leadership  has  been  almost  taken  for  granted.  Working  relations 
have  also  been  improved  by  a  growing  interchange  of  personnel,  the 
federal  government  especially  drawing  in  men  from  state  positions. 

In  short,  the  general  movement  of  power  toward  Washington  acceler- 
ated its  pace  in  the  decade  1910-1920,  influenced  in  part  by  war  condi- 
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tions ;  in  spite  of  some  checks  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
conditions  of  American  life  in  the  next  decade  will  make  further  demands 
for  leadership  and  supervision,  although  perhaps  not  control,  from 
Washington.13  The  steady  development  of  a  national  system  of  highways, 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  unemployment,  the  demand  for  a  national 
minimum  protection  to  women  and  children,  the  struggle  against  crime, 
the  regulation  of  interstate  bus  lines,  the  control  of  super-power  are  all 
phases  of  national  policy  which  seem  destined  for  national  treatment  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  device  of  federal  aid  has  taken  these  problems 
out  of  the  range  of  constitutional  issues  and  placed  them  in  the  more 
flexible  area  of  federal  legislation. 

Centralization  Within  the  States. — Within  the  states  there  is  the 
greatest  diversity  of  constitutional  and  administrative  relationships 
between  state  and  local  officials.  While  the  general  trend  is  uniformly 
toward  increasing  state  supervision  over  localities,  this  movement 
proceeds  at  different  rates  of  speed  in  different  sections,  and  here  and 
there  are  counter  currents  which  serve  to  complicate  the  general  situation. 
Centralization  has  been  perhaps  most  pronounced  in  the  fields  of  public 
finance,  education,  public  health  and  highways,  but  even  in  these  cases 
(with  the  exception  of  the  latter) ,  great  ranges  of  authority  and  power  are 
still  left  with  counties  and  cities  to  be  exercised  without  disturbance  by 
the  state.  The  states,  despite  an  uninterrupted  trend  toward  central 
supervision  enduring  over  half  a  century,  are  still,  in  comparison  with  the 
French  type  of  administrative  organization  which  prevails  over  a  large 
part  of  the  world,  highly  decentralized.  This  appears  the  more  clearly  in 
noting  the  almost  complete  absence  of  state  supervision  over  police,  public 
welfare,  the  conduct  of  elections  and  other  municipal  activities. 

State  Supervision  over  Local  Finance. — Constitutional  and  statutory 
limitations  on  debt  and  tax  rates  were  very  extensively  developed  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  have  not  been  relaxed  in  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Administrative  supervision  over  the  assessment  of  property  also 
commenced  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  boards  of  equalization,  which  have  since  been  largely  replaced 
or  supplemented  by  tax  commissions,  vested  with  broad  powers  of  super- 
vision of  assessment.14  In  1900  six  states  had  such  agencies;  in  1930 
forty-two  states.  There  has  been  some  tendency  to  enlarge  the  supervisory 
powers  of  these  agencies,  as  for  example  by  authorizing  the  commission 
to  order  a  reassessment.15 

13  Allen,  E.  W.,  Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  in  Scientific  Work,  National 
Research  Council,  Bulletin  26,  1922. 

14  Lutz,  H.  L.,  The  State  Tax  Commission,  Harvard  University,  1918,  p.  45. 

15  Compare  with  Chap.  XXVI. 
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There  has  been  little  development  along  the  lines  of  extending  state 
control  over  local  tax  officials,  as  by  appointment,  suspension,  or  removal. 
Local  tax  officials  are  about  as  secure  in  1930  against  loss  of  office  through 
state  intervention  as  they  were  in  1900. 

State  inspection  of  local  accounts  has  on  the  other  hand  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Only  four  states  authorized  central 
inspection  of  local  accounts  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  while  in  1930, 
thirty  states  provided  for  some  type  of  inspection,  the  initiative  usually 
being  taken  by  the  state  officials.16 

Thirty-one  states  in  1930  also  prescribed  or  installed  the  local  account- 
ing system,  the  initiative  usually  being  taken  by  the  state.  Only  three 
states  exercised  this  form  of  central  control  in  1900.  The  period  of  greatest 
development  both  in  inspection  of  accounts  and  installation  of  accounting 
systems  occurred  from  1905  to  1915;  there  is  some  evidence  that  this 
type  of  control  will  become  more  strict  in  the  future. 

Administrative  supervision  of  local  indebtedness,  as  distinct  from 
constitutional  or  statutory  limitations,  is  still  relatively  undeveloped, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  requirement  of  reports  or  state  approval  of  the 
legality  of  proposed  bond  issues.  Thirty-one  states  now  possess  some 
form  of  administrative  supervision,  of  which  eight  were  in  operation  in 
1900.  Legislation  in  1931  greatly  extended  this  form  of  control  in  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  the  movement  being  accel- 
erated by  the  depression. 

State  influence  over  local  budgetary  operations  commenced  in  Florida 
in  1915  and  has  developed  slowly  since,  in  the  guise  of  prescribing  uniform 
budget  forms.  New  Mexico  in  1921  required  approval  by  the  state  tax 
commission  for  all  county  budget  estimates,  while  Indiana  in  1923  im- 
posed state  control  of  local  contracts  and  tax  rates,  a  power  which  was 
also  vested  in  broad  terms  in  the  Iowa  director  of  the  budget  in  1924. 

There  is  therefore  a  definite  trend  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
direction  of  state  supervision  over  local  budgets  and  financial  operations. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  this  supervision  is  restricted  and  not 
always  effective  in  actual  operation.  In  a  considerable  number  of  states, 
of  which  Illinois  is  a  good  example,  there  is  no  state  administrative  super- 
vision of  local  finance  of  any  kind  or  degree  whatsoever. 

State  Supervision  over  Education. — Although  the  federal  government  has 
no  direct  control  over  schools  and  although  the  states  leave  educational 
administration  largely  to  the  local  communities,  nevertheless  it  is  clear 
that  state  control  over  local  educational  authorities  is  steadily  enlarging.17 

18  See  Table  7  of  the  monograph. 

17  In  the  present  summary  of  trends  in  education  and  the  following  summary  in  health 
and  highways,  conclusions  are  based  primarily  on  a  sample  of  states  including  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Washington,  California,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
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The  foundations  of  state  control  over  education  were  laid  before 
1900.  Each  state  then  had  a  state  superintendent  and  usually  a  board 
of  education,  with  limited  powers.  The  common  forms  of  supervision 
were  requirement  of  reports,  inspection,  and  the  giving  of  advice,  often 
by  holding  statewide  conferences.  In  some  cases  the  state  department  was 
entitled  to  issue  orders  to  review  local  action,  or  to  withhold  payments 
on  salary,  but  this  was  infrequent.18 

Since  1900  state  influence  has  been  steadily  increasing.  State  super- 
vision over  teacher  training  has  expanded  from  five  states  in  1915  to 
eighteen  states  in  1929.  Exclusive  state  certification  of  teachers  has 
grown  from  five  states  in  1903  to  thirty-six  in  1926  and  in  nine  others 
the  state  has  considerable  influence. 

Accrediting  of  schools,  a  form  of  recognition  which  is  implicit  with 
capacity  to  enforce  improvements,  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  state 
departments;  in  1912  fourteen  states  accredited  high  schools  while  in 
1925  the  list  included  forty-two  states.  The  number  of  rural  school 
inspectors  increased  from  46  in  1916  to  172  in  1928. 

Control  of  the  curriculum  by  state  departments  has  also  been  extended 
to  a  marked  degree,  especially  as  the  result  of  federal  aid  legislation. 
Supervision  over  county  school  buildings,  found  in  only  three  states  in 
1915,  was  authorized  in  fourteen  states  in  1929. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  by  1900  states  were  exercising  a  moderate 
degree  of  supervision  over  local  schools  which  has  since  become  more 
extensive  and  intensive,  with  the  general  object  of  raising  standards  and 
securing  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  minimum  curriculum  and 
equipment.  The  city  schools,  however,  remain  substantially  free  from 
state  control. 

State  Supervision  over  Public  Health. — Each  of  the  twelve  states  com- 
prising the  sample  used  in  this  section  had  some  state  administrative 
agency  to  supervise  city  and  county  health  officials  in  1900,  but  their 
powers  were  vague  and  incomplete.19  The  most  common  state  activities 
were  the  collection  of  information  and  the  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations.  The  power  to  intervene  directly  in  local  health  administra- 
tion was  found  in  only  three  states,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Review  of  local  health  orders  or  acts  was  possible  only  in  New  York  and 
Texas.  In  Mississippi,  where  yellow  fever  epidemics  had  spurred  on 
health  organization,  the  state  board  appointed  and  removed  all  county 
health  officers,  but  in  only  one  other  state,  Texas,  was  there  any  semblance 
of  such  power. 

Since  1900  the  chief  extensions  of  state  power  over  local  health  offi- 
cials have  been  (1)  the  power  to  issue  orders,  rules  and  regulations  bind- 

18  For  further  discussion  of  state  control  of  education,  see  Chap.  VII. 

19  On  health  administration,  see  Chap.  XXI. 
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ing  upon  all  or  certain  local  health  officers;  (2)  the  appointment  of  a 
state  health  inspectorate;  (3)  the  provision  of  state  health  services  open 
to  the  use  of  local  agencies  such  as  biological  laboratories;  (4)  review 
and  approval  of  local  orders  or  acts;  (5)  appointment  or  removal  of  local 
officials;  and  (6)  state  action  in  case  of  failure  of  localities  to  perform 
their  duties. 

The  fields  in  which  central  control  of  local  health  work  has  been  most 
active  include  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  supervision  of  waterworks 
and  sewerage  systems,  inspection  of  local  hospitals,  especially  for  the 
care  of  tubercular  patients,  and  the  control  of  venereal  disease.  There  has 
been  also  considerable  development  of  rural  health  units  and  of  child 
health  work.  The  southern  states  are  apparently  less  active  in  state 
supervision  over  local  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems,  but  on  the 
other  hand  are  apparently  in  advance  in  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
established  effective  county  health  units. 

State  Supervision  over  Highways. — Influenced  by  the  vast  amount  of 
money  spent  for  highways,  the  demand  for  trunk  lines,  the  necessity 
for  employing  well  qualified  engineers,  and  the  desire  to  reduce  unit 
costs,  the  states  have  gone  farther  in  extending  central  control  over 
highway  construction  than  in  almost  any  other  field. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the  responsibility  for  building 
and  maintaining  highways  was  vested  almost  exclusively  in  counties, 
cities  and  towns,  although  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  California  had 
some  state  supervision.  There  then  developed  a  joint  state-local  responsi- 
bility for  highway  construction,  in  which  the  initiative  gradually  swung 
to  the  state.  Eventually  the  state  broke  away  from  its  dependence  on  the 
county  and  organized  state  systems  of  highways,  financed  and  built  by 
the  state  itself  and  related  to  the  state  systems  of  its  neighbors.  Finally 
in  1931,  North  Carolina  took  a  new  step  by  assuming  responsibility  for 
all  county  roads,  involving  about  45,000  miles  of  highway  in  various 
states  of  improvement  and  completely  separating  the  county  as  such 
from  any  responsibility  for  highways.  Virginia  followed  in  1932.20 

State  aid  for  localities  for  road  construction  first  appeared  in  New 
Jersey  in  1891.  By  1917  every  state  in  the  union  had  embarked  on  this 
policy,  twenty -eight  states  acting  in  the  years  1903  to  1911  inclusive. 
Table  2,  showing  the  enormous  development  of  state  highway  grants 
from  1904  to  1928,  gives  an  excellent  index  of  the  relative  influence  of 
the  state  in  this  activity. 

This  table  demonstrates  an  extensive  development  in  state  highway 
systems  since  1904,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  counties.  Within  the 
short  space  of  thirty  years  the  country  has  moved  from  almost  complete 
decentralization  of  highway  construction  to  a  substantial  degree  of 

20  See  further  discussion  in  Chap.  XXV. 
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TABLE  2. — EXPENDITURES  FOR  RURAL  HIGHWAYS  BY  OR  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  STATE 
HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENTS,  1904-1928° 


Year 

Number 
of  states 

Expenditures 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars)* 

Year 

Number 
of  states 

Expenditures 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars)* 

1904 

11 

2  550 

1924 

48 

605  665 

1914                            .    . 

32 

24,221 

1926                

48 

621  744 

1919                  

48 

106,861 

1928  

48 

827,550 

1921  

48 

413,242 

«  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1930,  p.  380. 
6  Expenditures  include  federal  aid. 

national  centralization.  The  formal  constitutional  structure  has  remained 
unchanged,  but  a  significant  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  has  in  fact 
occurred. 

Centralization  in  Other  Fields. — In  other  activities  the  influence  of 
state  officials  is  increasing  at  different  rates  of  speed.  State  regulation  of 
utilities  has  almost  completely  replaced  local  regulation.  State  adminis- 
trative authorities  for  public  welfare  work  have  increased  in  number; 
prisons  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  have  been  taken  over  largely  by  the 
states,  but  relief  remains  chiefly  a  local  function.21 

Control  of  elections  is  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  localities  and  the 
courts.  While  there  are  signs  of  greater  state  influence  in  police  work,  the 
police  system  remains  almost  completely  decentralized. 

Decentralization. — As  against  the  trend  toward  the  state  capitols 
and  Washington  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  there 
is  little  tendency  for  power  and  influence  to  flow  from  the  national  capitol 
to  the  states,  or  from  the  state  capitols  to  city  and  county  authorities. 

The  home  rule  for  cities  movement,  which  originated  on  a  limited 
scale  in  Missouri  in  1875,  has  grown  but  slowly;  only  fifteen  states  have 
granted  their  municipalities  home  rule,  in  varying  degrees.22  Of  these, 
eight  acted  in  the  years  1902-1912  inclusive;  in  the  last  fifteen  years  only 
three  states  have  joined  the  movement  and  one  of  them  has  not  yet 
enacted  the  necessary  legislation.  Data  are  not  available  to  indicate  the 
number  of  cities  taking  advantage  of  home  rule  provisions,  but  it  is  clear 
that  what  expansion  has  occurred  recently  has  been  chiefly  by  the  adop- 
tion of  home  rule  charters  by  cities  which  in  1915  were  already  endowed 
with  power  to  select  the  type  of  local  government  they  chose.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  even  among  these  cities,  home  rule  with  respect 
to  form  of  government  has  not  barred  state  supervision  of  many  municipal 
activities. 

21  On  welfiare  administration,  see  Chap.  XXIV. 

22  For  table  showing  adoptions,  see  monograph.  See  also  H.  L.  McBain,  Law  and 
Practice  of  Municipal  Home  Rule,  Columbia  University,  1916. 
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Home  rule  for  counties  has  made  some  progress  in  California  and  in 
five  states  the  legislature  may  prescribe  optional  forms  of  county  govern- 
ment. Optional  charters,  written  by  the  state  but  locally  adopted,  have 
also  given  a  certain  freedom  to  the  cities. 

Conclusion. — A  definite  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  as  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states,  and  as  between  the  states  and  local 
governments,  has  been  quietly  but  steadily  taking  place  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  This  tendency  is  the  continuation  of  a  movement  already 
established  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  has  proceeded  with  relatively 
great  rapidity  in  the  regulation  of  transportation  and  utilities,  in  educa- 
tion, in  public  health  and  the  construction  of  highways.  It  has  proceeded 
very  slowly  in  the  supervision  of  police  and  fire  services,  in  parks  and 
public  recreation,  and  in  the  control  of  elections.  It  has  proceeded  rapidly 
in  some  states  in  the  control  and  audit  of  local  expenditures,  in  the  super- 
vision of  personnel  policies  and  welfare  activities,  but  in  other  states  there 
has  been  substantially  no  change. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  federal  grants  to  the  states  have  been  the  chief 
instrumentalities  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  federal  government 
over  the  states.  The  last  ten  years  have  borne  evidence  of  a  definite 
tendency  to  make  the  federal  government  a  fact  finding  and  research 
agency  on  national  questions  in  lieu  of  a  controlling  agency,  a  tendency 
signalized  by  the  many  and  varied  national  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
federal  government.23 

The  gradual  emergence  of  certain  regional  and  metropolitan  areas 
may  well  modify  the  trend  toward  centralization  in  the  future,  although 
their  influence  in  retarding  centralization  has  not  been  great  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  tendency  in  government  to  seek  and  find  a  national,  inclusive 
organization  is  paralleled  in  business,  in  the  professions,  in  labor,  philan- 
thropy and  among  civic  and  social  organizations.  The  extending  uniformi- 
ties of  American  life  make  easy  and  natural  the  shift  of  governmental 
power  to  state  capitols  and  to  Washington  by  weakening  resistance 
based  on  a  sense  of  ethnic,  cultural,  religious,  or  social  difference.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  our  generation  the  tide  of  centralization  will  continue  to 
sweep  power  and  influence  upward  to  state  and  national  authorities,  with 
a  possible  exception  in  respect  to  the  great  metropolitan  areas. 

II.    THE   NEW   MANAGEMENT 

The  conditions  of  American  public  life  from  its  inception  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  twentieth  century  were  unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
powerful  administrative  agencies.  As  a  consequence  officialdom  in  state 
and  local  government  never  took  the  form  of  an  administrative  hierarchy. 

23  For  further  discussion  of  cooperative  administration,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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The  gradual  expansion  of  public  activities  had  the  inevitable  result  of 
emphasizing  the  lack  of  correlation,  the  absence  of  effective  responsibility 
and  the  relative  inefficiency  inherent  in  the  traditional  disorganized  type 
of  administration  which  was  characteristic  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Commencing  with  the  establishment  of  commission  government  in 
cities  in  1901,  there  followed  the  invention  of  the  council  manager  type  of 
organization,  the  foundation  of  tfye  bureaus  of  research,  and  the  advent  of 
centralized  purchasing,  budgets  and  systems  of  fiscal  control. 

As  a  result  administrative  power  is  concentrating  rapidly  in  the  hands 
of  chief  executives,  federal,  state  and  municipal.  Two  definite  executive 
types  have  been  thrown  up,  one  combining  political  leadership  with 
responsibility  for  administration,  the  other  limited  in  theory  and  usually 
in  practice  to  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  administration.  Only  the 
county  has  so  far  escaped  the  influence  of  this  powerful  movement,  and 
signs  multiply  that  the  county  may  fall  in  line  within  the  next  decade.24 

Management  Trends  in  the  Federal  Government. — Interest  in 
improved  management  in  the  federal  government  was  aroused  by  the 
report  of  the  Taft  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  (1911-1913), 
although  the  war  delayed  legislation.25  Eventually  Congress  enacted  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  in  1921,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Classification  Act  in  1923,  establishing  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board,  both  of  which  have  had  a  decisive  influence  in 
modifying  the  character  of  federal  administration.  The  general  result  has 
been  to  lay  a  new  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  administration  and  to 
provide  a  staff  agency  which  with  the  support  of  the  President  can  enforce 
coordination  and  better  methods  upon  departments  and  independent 
establishments  long  accustomed  to  a  freedom  curtailed  only  by  respect 
for  Congress. 

The  fundamental  change  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  development  of  its  powers  to  the  point  where, 
acting  under  the  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  President,  it  has  acquired 
a  controlling  position  as  against  the  departments  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures and  policy  involving  expenditure. 

In  December,  1921,  President  Harding  directed  that  all  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  create  a  charge  on 
the  treasury,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  President  and  who  advises 
the  department  whether  the  President  finds  the  proposal  in  harmony 
with  his  financial  program. 

2*  See  Chap.  XXV. 

25  Weber,  G.  A.,  Organized  Efforts  for  the  Improvement  of  Methods  of  Administration. 
New  York,  1919,  gives  citations. 
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During  1922,  budget  procedure  was  worked  out  which  amply  con- 
firmed the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reduce  the  estimates 
both  of  the  departments,  including  the  defense  departments,  and  of  the 
independent  establishments.  With  some  modification  in  1929,  this  policy 
of  independent  review  of  estimates  has  been  followed  without  a  break. 
The  following  table  shows  the  reductions  in  the  original  estimates  effected 
by  the  Bureau. 

TABLE  3. — REDUCTIONS  IN  ORIGINAL  ESTIMATES  EFFECTED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE 

BUDGET,  1924-1930° 


Budget  for  year 
ending  June  SO  — 

Reductions 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

Percentage 
of  budget 

Budget  for  year 
ending  June  30  — 

Reductions 
(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

Percentage 
of  budget 

1924                 

307,404 

10  0 

1928  

112,735 

3  5 

1925      

318,208 

10.6 

1929  

189,881 

5  4 

1926      

324,323 

10.5 

1930  

280,777 

7  6 

1927  

150,285 

4.8 

o  Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Congress,  impressed  with  the  care  with  which  the  estimates  and 
supplementary  estimates  have  been  prepared,  has  followed  them  closely, 
the  largest  variation  (1925-1930)  between  estimates  (including  supple- 
mentary estimates)  and  appropriations  occurring  in  1925,  to  an  amount  of 
0.35  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

On  July  21,  1921,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ordered  each  federal 
agency  to  establish  a  general  reserve.  As  a  result  sums  ranging  from 
$17,000,000  to  $116,000,000  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury  in  the 
years  1922  to  1929. 

Commencing  in  the  summer  of  1921  a  series  of  coordinating  com- 
mittees were  set  up  under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  representative  of  the 
various  departments  and  independent  establishments,  with  the  function 
of  working  out  policies  of  retrenchment  and  economy  through  coopera- 
tion. These  committees  have  been  active  and  successful  both  in  their 
immediate  program  and  in  breaking  down  an  undesirable  departmental 
jealousy  and  competition. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on  General  Supply  in  1909, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of  centralized  purchasing  in  the 
federal  government.26  The  most  recent  step  is  the  construction  of  a 
central  storehouse  and  a  consequent  change  in  procedure  from  contract 
award  to  definite  quantity  purchasing.  Many  commodities,  however,  are 
still  purchased  independently  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Specifications  Board  and  the  Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalogue  Board. 


26  Forbes,  Russell,  Governmental  Purchasing,  New  York  and  London,  1929. 
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From  1921  to  1929  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  business  organi- 
zation of  the  federal  government  met  semi-annually  with  the  President. 
Commencing  prior  to  1923,  local  coordinating  bodies,  known  as  Federal 
Business  Associations,  were  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Sixty-nine  had  been  organized  in  1923,  293  in  1930  out  of  a  potential  362. 

By  means  of  these  various  devices,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
become  the  great  agency  for  central  management  of  federal  business.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  inescapable  duties  with  regard  to 
foreign  relations  and  domestic  policy  so  heavy  that  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  devote  consecutive  attention  to  problems  of  administration.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  acts  for  the  President  in  dealing  with  the  day  by 
day  business  operations  of  government  and  advises  the  President  on  such 
matters  as  require  his  decision. 

By  legislation  enacted  in  1930,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  became  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Classification  Board,  which 
was  also  for  the  first  time  given  an  independent  staff.  This  legislation 
emphasized  the  general  supervising  position  of  the  Bureau. 

In  short,  the  last  ten  years  have  done  more  to  develop  agencies  and 
methods  of  business  management  in  the  federal  government  than  any 
decade  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  acting  for 
the  President,  is  now  in  effective  control  of  administrative  policy. 

The  New  Management  in  the  States. — Until  1910  the  governments  of 
the  American  states  exhibited  almost  none  of  the  features  of  central 
management,  the  states  presenting  a  pattern  of  disorganized,  uncoordi- 
nated and  disconnected  structure  which  became  progressively  a  greater 
and  greater  burden  on  sound  state  administration. 

In  1909  the  People's  Power  League  proposed  a  drastic  reorganization 
of  the  Oregon  state  government  and  Herbert  Croly  in  The  Promise  of 
American  Life27  sketched  a  closely  integrated  form  of  organization.  These 
plans  were  modified  and  developed  by  the  constitution  proposed  to  the 
voters  of  New  York  in  1915,  in  which  a  form  of  state  organization  was 
set  forth  now  widely  accepted  in  principle  throughout  the  United  States, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  administration  and  boldly  making  the 
governor  the  chief  administrator. 

In  the  following  pages  the  new  management  in  the  state  government 
will  be  described  primarily  in  terms  of  the  creation  of  staff  agencies,  the 
growth  of  state  budgets,  the  development  of  administrative  fiscal  control 
(pre-audit),  the  consolidation  of  state  agencies,  boards  and  commissions 
and  central  supervision  of  printing  and  purchasing. 

Staff  Agencies  in  State  Governments. — So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
Indiana  department  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  public  offices, 
established  in  1909,  was  the  first  staff  agency.  Forty-one  states  had 

27  New  York,  1909. 
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definite  staff  agencies  in  1931,  the  establishment  of  which  is  summarized 
in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  4. — DATES  OF  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STAFF  AGENCIES  IN  FORTY-ONE  STATES'* 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1905—1909 

1 

1920-1924 

15 

1910—1914                                       

5 

1925-1930     . 

g 

1915—1919                                   

10 

1931-1932  .... 

2 

0  Compiled  from  state  statutes.  For  citations,  see  monograph. 

The  importance  of  these  agencies  in  the  aggregate  is  very  great.  They 
represent  an  authority  independent  of  the  spending  organs  of  government 
whose  function  is  to  scrutinize  by  one  means  or  another  the  expenditures 
of  state  authorities  with  a  view  of  securing  efficiency,  economy  and  the 
wisest  use  of  public  funds.  The  very  wide  dispersion  of  such  agencies  in 
the  last  twenty  years  represents  one  of  the  major  trends  of  our  time. 

State  Budgets. — In  1912  no  state  possessed  a  budget  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word  today.  In  1930  every  state  except  Arkansas  had  a 
budget  system,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  governor  was  considerable 
and  in  most  cases  controlling.  This  legislation  is  often  associated  with 
that  creating  staff  agencies,  but  not  invariably. 

State  budgets  fall  into  three  types,  depending  upon  the  authority 
responsible  for  preparing  and  presenting  the  budget  to  the  legislature, 
viz. :  the  executive  type,  the  administrative  board  type  and  the  adminis- 
trative-legislative board  type.  The  first  type  is  by  far  the  most  common; 
in  the  last  five  years  it  is  the  only  type  which  has  been  adopted. 

Nine  states  originally  possessing  either  an  administrative  board  type 
or  an  administrative-legislative  board  type  have  shifted  to  the  executive 
type;  no  states  have  abandoned  the  executive  type,  except  that  Utah 
wavered  for  a  couple  years.  The  effective  operation  of  state  budgets  has 
varied  widely  from  case  to  case. 

Administrative  Audit. — In  1910  the  only  control  of  expenditures  in 
the  states  was  that  of  the  auditor  or  comptroller,  which  occurred  after 
an  expenditure  or  obligation  had  been  incurred.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  substantial  progress  has  been  made  to  establish  a  new  type  of 
administrative  control  of  expenditures,  involving  power  to  supervise 
accounts  and  expenditures,  to  authorize  transfers,  to  require  filing  of 
quarterly  or  other  allocations,  to  examine  and  approve  vouchers,  bills 
and  claims,  to  determine  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  expenditures 
and  to  reduce  appropriations  in  case  of  deficiency  of  revenue.28 

Consolidation  of  Administrative  Agencies. — Commencing  on  a  large 
scale  in  Illinois  in  1917  there  has  been  much  consolidation  of  small 
independent  administrative  agencies  into  large  unifunctional  depart- 

28  See  monograph,  Chap.  XIV. 
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ments.  The  general  effect  of  this  movement  has  been  to  coordinate  related 
work  undertaken  by  the  state  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  governor, 
although  the  expectations  of  proponents  of  this  type  of  reorganization 
have  not  always  been  fulfilled.  Table  5  presents  the  legislative  record 
of  general  consolidations,  omitting,  however,  considerable  incidental  or 
minor  legislation  and  subsequent  modifications  of  the  general  consolidation 
act. 

TABLE  5. — LEGISLATION  CONSOLIDATING  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES° 


State 


Year  and  citation 


Illinois 

Idaho 

Massachusetts . 

Nebraska 

California 


Ohio 

Washington... 
Maryland .... 
Pennsylvania . 
Tennessee. 

Vermont 

New  York 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota. 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Maine 


1917,  p.  2. 

1919,  c.  8. 

1919,  c.  350. 

1919,  c.  190. 

1921,  c.  602,  603,  604,  605,  606,  607,  610 

1927,  c.  49    105,  128,  251,  252,  276,  440   453   515, 

1921,  p.  105. 

1921,  c.  7. 

1922,  c.  29. 

1923,  Act  No.  274. 
1923,  c.  7. 

1923,  c.  7,  8. 

1925,  Constitutional  amendment. 

1925,  c.  426. 

1925,  c.  115. 

1927,  c.  33. 

1931,  p.  8. 

1931,  c.  216. 


9,  595. 


a  Compiled  from  original  sources. 

This  legislation  has  not  substantially  affected  the  independent  con- 
stitutional officers  and  considerable  autonomy  is  still  left  to  such  agencies 
as  utilities  commissions,  tax  commissions,  civil  service  commissions, 
minimum  wage  boards,  industrial  commissions  and  the  like.29 

Control  of  Printing. — An  early  California  statute  of  1895  foreshadowed 
most  of  the  contemporary  tendency  to  restrict  the  printing  activities  of 
state  officials.  By  1930  printing  control  of  one  kind  or  another  was  identi- 
fied in  twenty  states,  almost  all  of  it  appearing  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Centralized  Purchasing. — Centralized  purchasing  apparently  com- 
menced in  Arizona  in  1895  with  the  "establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  but  the  modern  movement  really  has  taken  form  since  1910.  Co- 
operative buying  by  public  authorities  has  been  extremely  tardy  and  is 
still  almost  unknown.  Since  1915  the  movement  for  centralized  purchas- 
ing has  been  closely  allied  with  the  growth  of  budgets  and  staff  offices. 
Thirty-five  states  now  buy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  central 
purchasing  agents,  thirty  of  which  are  responsible  to  the  governor.  Their 

29  On  administrative  tribunals,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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jurisdiction  tends  to  enlarge.  In  eighteen  states  power  to  modify  requisi- 
tions has  been  definitely  vested  in  purchasing  agents. 

Management  Trends  in  Municipal  Government. — The  historic  posi- 
tion of  American  municipal  executives  has  been  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  an  office  of  general  management.  The  political  position 
of  the  mayor,  combined  with  the  theory  of  checks  and  balances,  hindered 
the  development  of  a  well  organized  municipal  administration. 

Criticism  of  the  old  type  of  municipal  organization  crystallized  at  an 
early  date  in  the  Model  Charter  of  1898  published  by  the  National 
Municipal  League,  which  recommended  the  concentration  of  administra- 
TABLE  6. — ADOPTION  OF  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  BY  YEARS'* 


Year 

Number  of  cities 
adopting  plan 

Year 

Number  of  cities 
adopting  plan 

1905-1909                         

1 

1920-1924  

163 

1910-1914                         

30 

1925-1929  

105 

1915-1919                     

106 

1929-1931  

35 

a  Furnished  by  the  International  City  Managers'  Association. 

tive  power  in  the  mayor.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Galveston  flood  initiated 
the  commission  plan  which  swept  the  country  in  the  decade  1905-1915 
but  which  developed  serious  administrative  faults.  In  1908  a  third  type 
of  municipal  organization  known  as  the  city  manager  or  council  manager 
type  originated  in  Staunton.30  The  rapid  and  sustained  growth  of  this 

TABLE  7. — ADOPTION  OF  MUNICIPAL  CHARTERS  IN  HOME  RULE  STATES,  191 1-1930° 


Date  and  state 

Mayor, 
council 

Com- 
mission 

Man- 
ager 

Date  and  state 

Mayor, 
council 

Com- 
mission 

Man- 
ager 

1911-1920: 

0 

0 

2 

1921-1930: 
Arizona  

0 

0 

1 

California^ 

7 

6 

7 

California  

8 

0 

14 

0 

4 

3 

Colorado  

0 

0 

2 

Kansas  

0 

26 

4 

0 

1 

10 

Massachusetts  

12 

1 

2 

Massachusetts  

4 

0 

5 

6 

17 

22 

Michigan  

6 

2 

13 

14 

8 

2 

Minnesota  

6 

0 

3 

New  York 

0 

2 

4 

New  York  

2 

0 

4 

Ohio           

0 

2 

12 

Ohio  

1 

0 

8 

Oklahoma  

3 

23 

11 

Oklahoma  

1 

3 

21 

Texa« 

13 

17 

17 

Texas 

3 

2 

14 

Total 

55 

106 

86 

Total  

31 

8 

95 

a  Compiled  from  original  sources.  Figures  not  available  for  Oregon  or  Nebraska. 

fc  Not  including  San  Diego  and  Grass  Valley,  with  divergent  types  of  charter,  nor  the  charter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco adopted  March  26,  1931,  establishing  a  "chief  administrative  office"  in  charge  of  a  number  of  depart- 
ments. In  1931  San  Diego  adopted  a  recognized  city  manager  charter. 

30  White,  L.  D.,  The  City  Manager,  University  of  Chicago,  1927. 
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plan  in  spite  of  some  abandonments  (especially  Cleveland)  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  indexes  to  the  new  management  in  city  government. 

Table  6,  which  shows  the  trend  of  adoption  of  the  city  manager  plan 
by  years,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  we  need  to  know  the  relative 
growth  of  the  three  types  of  city  government.  Table  7  presents  significant 
data  from  eleven  home  rule  states,  all  those  from  which  information  was 
available,  showing  the  preferences  for  each  type  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  collapse  of  the  commission  plan  is  evident  from  these  figures. 

The  question  arises  whether  mayors  in  the  larger  cities,  where  adminis- 
trative problems  are  most  acute,  do  not  in  fact  tend  to  become  managers. 
The  responses  of  informed  persons  from  eleven  such  cities  indicate  that 
this  change  is  taking  place  in  only  one  of  them  and  there  irregularly. 

In  the  cities  as  in  the  states  centralized  purchasing,  budgets,  efficiency 
agents  and  coordinating  officers  have  made  their  appearance.  A  few 
examples  of  centralized  purchasing  appeared  before  1900,  but  the  main 
movement  came  in  the  decade  1910-1919.  The  spread  of  the  council 
manager  form  of  government  has  hastened  the  growth  of  central  purchas- 
ing in  the  middle  range  of  cities. 

Agitation  for  municipal  budgets  first  came  from  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  1907  and  spread  rapidly  with  the  growth 
of  the  bureau  movement  and  the  council  manager  plan. 

Control  of  the  New  Management. — The  new  pattern  of  administration 
which  has  emerged  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  obviously  greatly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  chief  executive.  This  accession  of  power  raises  the 
question  of  improved  means  of  control  in  the  public  interest. 

So  far  as  mayors,  governors  and  the  President  are  concerned,  there  has 
been  no  development  toward  new  or  improved  types  of  public  control 
except  in  the  recall,  as  used  in  certain  states.  So  far  as  city  managers  are 
concerned,  a  wholly  new  relationship  to  the  council  has  been  established 
which  guarantees  the  closest  kind  of  responsibility  of  manager  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  There  is  no  indication  of  more 
frequent  use  of  impeachment  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  recall  has  been  adopted  for  state  officials  in  ten  states;  no  adop- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1,500 
cities  also  have  the  recall.  A  recent  study  by  Bird  and  Ryan,  The  Recall  of 
Public  Officials*1  indicates  that  the  recall  has  been  more  extensively  used 
in  local  governments  than  has  been  suspected,  but  available  data  give  no 
hint  as  to  the  general  trend,  if  any. 

Summary. — We  find,  therefore,  that  an  administrative  system  which 
was  very  highly  disintegrated  in  1900  is  tending  rapidly  toward  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  integration  in  the  federal  government,  the  states  and 

31  Bird,  F.  L.,  and  Ryan,  F.  M.,  The  Recall  of  Public  Officials;  A  Study  of  the  Operation 
of  the  Recall  in  California,  New  York,  1930. 
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the  cities.  This  process  is  going  on  by  increasing  the  administrative  powers 
of  chief  executives  and  by  establishing  active  staff  agencies. 

A  few  mayors  had  won  a  position  of  administrative  responsibility  by 
1900,  but  the  "strong  mayor"  type  of  charter  came  into  its  own  in  the 
decade  1905-1915.  The  city  manager  type  was  firmly  established  in  the 
decade  1915  to  1925  and  both  types  are  now  advancing  at  the  expense  of 
the  uncoordinated  commission  type.  Budgets  and  staff  agencies  and 
central  purchasing  are  making  headway  all  along  the  line,  but  especially 
in  the  council  manager  cities. 

In  the  states,  the  new  management  proclaimed  itself  in  1917  in  the 
Illinois  Civil  Code  and  the  process  of  state  reorganization  reached  full 
flood  in  the  years  1919  to  1925.  The  south  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
movement. 

In  the  federal  government,  the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  in  1921  was  the  signal  for  a  general  tightening  up  of  all  administrative 
operations.  No  effective  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  reorganize  the 
federal  departments  to  create  unifunctional  agencies  in  place  of  the 
present  illogical  distribution  of  services,  although  the  matter  is  under 
consideration  at  the  time  of  writing  (1932). 

Little  tested  information  is  at  hand  to  determine  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  new  system  is  operating.  Although  there  have  been  some 
notable  breakdowns,  informed  opinion  generally  advocates  the  procedures 
which  have  been  referred  to  here  as  the  new  management. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  question  whether  American  chief  executives 
are  to  be  primarily  political  or  administrative  officials  and  whether  the 
agencies  of  fiscal  supervision  can  operate  effectively  without  trenching 
upon  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  various  departments. 

III.    TRENDS   IN   PERSONNEL   MANAGEMENT 

Growth  of  the  Public  Service. — During  the  last  thirty  years  the  public 
service,  federal,  state,  and  municipal,  has  been  expanding  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  population  growth.  No  exact  figures  are  available 
for  the  total  number  of  persons  on  the  public  payroll,  either  in  1900  or 

TABLE  8. — EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  CIVIL  SERVICE,  1900-1930° 


Year  ending  June  30  — 

Number  of 
employees 

Number  per 
100,000 
population 

Year  ending  June  30  — 

Number  of 
employees 

Number  per 
100  000 
population 

1901  

235,756 

303  2 

1920  

691,116 

653  8 

1905 

300  615 

356  9 

1925 

564  718 

491  6 

1910 

384,088 

417  6 

1930 

608  915 

496  0 

1915     ....            

476,363 

479  5 

0  Does  not  include  legislative  or  judicial  services,  nor  the  commissioned,  warranted,  or  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  military,  naval,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  services,  nor  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Data  from  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  years  cited. 
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in  1930,82  but  reasonably  satisfactory  figures  have  been  secured  from  a 
number  of  jurisdictions.  They  are  displayed  in  Tables  8,  9  and  10. 

TABLE  9. — PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  IN  CERTAIN  STATE  GOVERNMENTS,  BY  NUMBER  AND  NUMBER 
PER  100,000  POPULATION,  1900-1930 


Year 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Total- 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total* 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total' 

Per  100,000 
population 

1900  

8,102 
13,033 
'16,810 
17,470 
22,119 
30,864 

111 
14S 
172 
168 
192 
244 

2,500 

98 

159 
195 
241 

270 
343 

1910 

1915 

1920 

•5,007 
6,957 
9,706 

10,396 

1925  

1930  

14,593 

Year 

Maryland 

Ohio 

California 

Total/ 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total" 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total* 

Per  100,000 
population 

1900  

265 
427 

88 
97 

155 
180 
157 
184 

1910  

1915  

4,489 
6,161 
7,138 
10,419 

1920 

•3,842 

1925 

5,443 
6,426 

1980  

6,962 

0  Includes  competitive,  non-competitive,  exempt,  labor  and  unclassified;  figures  from   Annual  Report  of 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

6  Includes  total  payroll;  figures  furnished  by  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

*  Total  permanent,  temporary,  and  emergency  employees  in  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches; 
figures  furnished  by  Director  of  Bureau  of  Personnel  and  Standardization. 

'  1916. 

*  1921. 

/  Classified  and  unclassified  service,  including  labor  and  State  University;  figures  furnished  by  State  Com- 
mission of  Employment. 

a  Includes  total  payroll,  excluding  University;  data  from  Official  Roster. 

*  Classified  civil  service;  figures  from  Ninth  Biennial  Report,  California  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Civil  Service  Commissions. — To  select  this  large  army  of  civil  em- 
ployees many  jurisdictions  have  established  civil  service  commissions. 
In  1900,  in  addition  to  the  federal  commission,  two  state,  one  county 
and  sixty-three  city  commissions  were  identified.  The  period  of  greatest 
growth  occurred  later,  in  the  five  years  from  1906  to  1910.  In  1930 
there  were  eleven  state,  twelve  county,  and  250  city  commissions,  many 
of  which,  however,  were  inactive.  Fewer  new  commissions  were  estab- 
lished in  the  last  decade  than  in  any  other  ten  year  period  in  this  century, 
but  on  the  other  hand  many  cities,  especially  in  the  council  manager 
group,  have  introduced  satisfactory  merit  systems  without  civil  service 
commissions.  Thirty-seven  states  and  many  cities  still  have  no  formal 
merit  system. 

M  For  estimates  as  to  the  1910  and  1930  totals,  see  Chap.  VI. 
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TABLE  10. — PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  AND  Los  ANGELES  COUNTY,  BY  NUMBER 
AND  NUMBER  PER  100,000  POPULATION,  1900-1930 


Year 

New  York 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Total" 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total* 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total' 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total* 

Per  100,000 
population 

1900 

«30,190 
40,146 
52,978 
54,586 
54,674 
70,658 
86,509 

878 
979 
1,111 
1,050 
978 
1,122 
1,239 

8,191 
3,795 
5,115 
6,637 
5,905 
7,545 
11,022 

1,118 
1,152 
,368 
,597 
,292 
,465 
1,925 

5,646 
5,576 
7,584 
8,563 

1,656 
1,465 
1,795 
1,844 

1905 

902 
951 

1910  

4,200 
9,453 

1915  

1920  

1925 

1930 

19,436 

1,239 

Year 

Los  Angeles  City 

Los  Angeles 
County 

Chicago 

Total/ 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total* 

Per  100,000 
population 

Total* 

Per  100,000 
population 

1900  

1905 

2,141 
3,055 
4,629 
6,689 
16,326 
16,750 

691 

957 
1,036 
1,160 
1,765 
1,358 

1910 

<4,000 
J4.464 
6,907 
12,369 

555 
477 
439 
560 

22,428 
31,937 
31,514 
36,218 
41,983 

,026 
,307 
,166 
,192 
,244 

1915 

1920 

1925             ...            

1930     

0  All  classes  except  teachers;  data  from  reports  of  Civil  Service  Commission. 

6  Figures  furnished  by  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research;  1910  and  1920  partially  estimated. 

e  Figures  include  all  employees  and  teachers;  taken  from  reports  of  Civil  Service  Commission. 

d  All  classes  except  teachers;  figures  from  reports  of  Civil  Service  Commission. 

« 1898. 

/  Total  payroll  except  teachers;  figures  from  reports  of  Civil  Service  Department. 

»  Total  payroll;  figures  from  reports  of  county  Civil  Service  Commission. 

*  Total  payroll;  figures  from  reports  of  city  comptroller. 

•'  1916. 

/  1922. 

The  staffs  of  civil  service  commissions,  which  ten  years  ago  were 
almost  exclusively  clerical,  have  shown  considerable  tendency  to  special- 
ization in  test  construction,  statistics,  classification  and  efficiency  rating. 

Tests. — American  civil  service  tests  have  been  usually  practical  in 
nature,  that  is,  designed  to  test  the  specific  knowledge  or  skill  of  appli- 
cants for  a  specific  position. 

Commencing  about  1910  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
began  to  lay  emphasis  upon  examinations  of  a  more  general  nature 
testing  intellectual  capacity.  This  orientation  was  given  great  impetus 
by  the  army  alpha  test,  designed  to  ascertain  the  level  of  general  intelli- 
gence. After  the  war,  the  army  alpha  test  found  its  way  into  the  practice 
of  a  number  of  civil  service  commissions. 

Since  the  war  also  there  has  been  much  experimentation  with  short 
answer  tests  of  the  true-false,  multiple  choice,  or  completion  types.  These 
have  been  found  fairly  reliable  and  valid  and  relatively  easy  to  correct. 
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In  1922  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  developed  the 
standardized  test,  that  is,  one  whose  predictive  value  has  been  ascer- 
tained. A  number  of  such  tests  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Personnel  Administration.  Much  experimental  work  of  high  value 
has  been  completed  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

These  two  agencies  are  themselves  among  the  most  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  steady  improvement  of  testing  technique  in  the  last 
decade.  For  the  last  four  years  the  Bureau  has  sent  out  about  20,000 
copies  of  prepared  examinations  annually  to  various  commissions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Classifications. — Since  1910  a  wholly  new  personnel  technique  called 
classification  has  come  into  existence.  Prior  to  1910  there  existed  in  no 
large  jurisdiction  any  close  relativity  of  work  performed  and  title,  com- 
pensation or  prospects  of  the  position  held.  Many  were  grossly  underpaid 
while  others  were  extravagantly  overpaid. 

To  correct  this  situation  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
1910,  acting  in  cooperation  with  a  council  committee  on  efficiency, 
commenced  to  develop  a  carefully  planned  gradation  of  all  positions  to 
bring  positions  of  equal  importance  into  the  same  grade  and  to  organize 
the  same  kind  of  work  into  similar  classes  and  branches.  By  1911  the 
first  modern  classification  had  been  worked  out.  Other  large  cities  soon 
became  interested  in  classification  and  the  movement  spread  steadily 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  research  bureaus. 

In  1923  Congress  authorized  reclassification  of  the  departmental 
service  and  in  1929  of  the  field  service.  Eleven  states  have  reclassified  their 
personnel,  about  twenty  cities  and  about  ten  counties,  exclusive  of  the 
Massachusetts  counties  which  were  ordered  reclassified  by  the  General 
Court  in  1930. 

Efficiency  Ratings. — Many  civil  service  commissions  have  experi- 
mented with  various  types  of  efficiency  ratings  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  no  significant  trend  is  observable  apart  from  the  recent  invention  and 
rapid  adoption  of  the  Probst  rating  scale,  worked  out  by  J.  B.  Probst  of 
the  St.  Paul  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Training  for  the  Public  Service. — In  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
the  World  War  there  was  great  interest  in  training  for  the  public  service, 
which  in  this  country  has  been  handicapped  by  rotation  in  office,  the 
spoils  system  and  the  relatively  undeveloped  character  of  our  administra- 
tive system. 

The  point  of  origin  of  the  modern  interest  in  training  for  the  public 
service  is  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
in  1906.  The  war  sidetracked  interest  in  training  for  the  public  service  and 
in  1920  the  general  situation  was  less  promising  than  in  1914.  Within  the 
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last  five  or  six  years,  however,  several  new  training  centers  have  been 
established  which  reveal  a  strong  renewed  interest  in  this  subject. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Services. — One  of  the  most  significant 
changes  which  is  occurring  in  the  public  service  is  the  increasing  part 
taken  by  professional  and  scientific  employees.  In  1850  the  conduct  of 
government  made  very  slight  demands  upon  these  employees  except  in 
education;  a  few  lawyers,  a  few  physicians,  a  few  engineers  and  a  very 
few  scientists  comprised  the  chief  exceptions  to  a  public  service  made  up  of 
law  enforcement  officials,  tax  collectors,  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  mes- 
sengers. The  chief  requirement  of  the  public  service  was  honesty,  common 
sense,  good  judgment  and  a  willingness  to  work. 

Now  government  depends  to  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  degree 
upon  the  services  of  men  and  women  highly  trained  in  the  professions  and 
in  technical  and  specialized  occupations.  Reliable  and  comparable  data 
to  show  quantitatively  the  enlargement  of  the  professional  and  scientific 
group  are  difficult  to  secure,  but  reasonably  satisfactory  figures  have  been 
secured  for  the  federal  government,  a  few  states  and  the  city  of  Detroit. 

In  1897  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  published  the 
complete  roster  of  federal  employees  under  the  title,  "Tables  Showing  the 
Number  of  Positions  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service  ...  on  June  30, 
1896."  In  1907  Louis  Mayers  analyzed  the  federal  service  in  Bulletin  94, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  is  comparable  for  gross  figures  with  the  1896 
roster.  In  1928  and  1931  the  Personnel  Classification  Board  made  an 
analysis  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  field  services  of  the  federal 
government,  the  results  of  which  were  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
this  Committee. 

From  these  three  sources  it  has  been  possible  to  construct  Table  11, 
which  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  portray  the  trend  in  the 
growth  of  professional  and  scientific  positions  in  the  federal  service. 

TABLE  11. — PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  POSITIONS,  INCLUDING  THE  SUB-PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE,  AMONG  ALL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES,  1896-1931 


Year 

Total 
employment 

Professional  and 
scientific  positions 

Percent 

1896°  .        ... 

178,717 

3,629 

2  0 

1907&  

279,763 

9,745 

3  4 

1928-1931*  

588,8  15* 

33  779 

5  7 

0  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Tables  Showing  the  Number  of  Positiont  in  The  Executive  Civil  Service — on 
June  SO,  1896,  1897. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bulletin  no.  94,  1907. 

»  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Personnel  Classification  Board. 

<*  Average  of  total  employment  as  of  June  30,  1928,  and  June  80,  1930. 

Space  will  not  permit  setting  forth  the  detail  of  the  various  classes, 
but  by  way  of  illustration  the  economic  and  political  science  group,  which 
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comprised  25  statisticians  in  1896,  will  bebroken  down  into  its  component 
elements  as  of  1928-1931.  (Table  12.) 

TABLE  12. — LIST  OF  POSITIONS  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  GROUP  AMONG 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES" 


Class 

Number, 
1928-1931 

Class 

Number, 
1928-1931 

Agricultural  economics  

805 

History 

13 

Business  economics  

169 

Social  economics 

115 

Foreign  affairs 

59 

Statistics 

162 

14 

Geography  

s 

Total 

848 

Highway  economics  

8 

0  U.  S.  Personnel  Classification  Board. 

Analysis  of  corresponding  information  for  state  governments  is 
exceedingly  difficult  owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  data.  Fairly 
satisfactory  results  have  been  secured  for  Maryland33  and  New  Jersey.34 
Table  13  indicates  that  in  Maryland  the  professional  and  scientific  service 
is  growing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  total  service. 

TABLE  13. — EMPLOYMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEN  BY  THE  STATE  OF 

MARYLAND,  1921  AND  1930° 


Year 

Total  employment 

Professional  and 
scientific 

Percent  professional 
and  scientific 

1921 

3  842 

386 

10  0 

1930 

6  962 

782 

11  2 

•  Data  supplied  by  Oliver  C.  Short,  Director  of  Employment,  Maryland. 

The  changes  in  the  various  classes  are  indicated  in  Table  14. 

TABLE  14. — GROWTH  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
MARYLAND  BETWEEN  1921  AND  1930° 


Class 

Number 
in  1921 

Number 
in  1930 

Class 

Number 
in  1921 

Number 
in  1930 

Engineers  and  draftsmen 

52 

113 

Examiners  and  inspectors  

174 

327 

Physicians  and  nurses  

75 

186 

Conservation  service  

24 

40 

31 

61 

11 

15 

7 

Q 

Other 

12 

31 

0  See  footnote  to  Table  13. 


33  With  the  cooperation  of  Oliver  C.  Short,  Director  of  Employment,  Maryland. 

34  With  the  cooperation  of  Charles  P.  Messick,  Secretary  and  Chief  Examiner,  New 
Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Similar  figures  are  shown  in  summary  form  for  New  Jersey  in  Table 
15.  This  table  shows  a  different  rate  of  growth  than  that  which  prevails 
in  Maryland,  the  professional  and  scientific  classes  expanding  more 
rapidly  than  the  general  service.  Table  16  indicates  the  growth  by 
classes. 

TABLE  15. — EMPLOYMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEN  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 

JERSEY,  1918  AND  1929° 


Year 

Total  employment 

Professional  and 
scientific 

Percent  professional 
and  scientific 

1918  

3,930 

355 

9  0 

1929 

8  500 

1  319 

15  5 

0  Data  "supplied  by  Charles  P.  Messick,  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission. 

TABLE  16. — GROWTH  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY  BETWEEN  1918  AND  1929" 


Class 

Number 
in  1918 

Number 
in  1929 

Class 

Number 
in  1918 

Number 
in  1929 

Engineers  and  draftsmen  
Physicians  and  nurses 

52 
60 

394 
213 

Examiners  and  inspectors  
Conservation  

147 
3 

474 
16 

Laboratory  service.    .  .        ... 

33 

96 

Agricultural  service  

28 

49 

Legal  service  

7 

14 

Other  

9 

41 

Librarians  

16 

22 

0  See  footnote  to  Table  15. 

TABLE  17. — GROWTH  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  POSITIONS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT, 

1907-1931° 


Class 

1907-1908 

1917-1918 

1930-1931 

0 

1 

6 

Agricultural  and  biological  science  

4 

7 

43 

Physical  science  

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

Medical  officer,  psychologist  and  psychiatrist               

2 

17 

175 

0 

77 

1,000 

Engineering  group  

8 

19 

140 

18 

137 

296 

7 

7 

16 

Art                                                                                    

0 

0 

3 

2 

43 

57 

Social  worker  

0 

8 

147 

Total 

41 

319 

1,914 

«  Detroit  Red  Book. 

*  Excluding  senior  library  assistants  and  lower  grades.  Part  time  employees  excluded  throughout. 
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The  Detroit  Red  Book,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of  appropria- 
tions, makes  possible  an  analysis  of  the  municipal  service  of  that  city. 
Table  17  presents  data  for  the  fiscal  years  1907-1908,  1917-1918  and 
1930-1931. 

Inspection  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  great  bulk  of  a  remarkable 
growth  in  municipal,  professional  and  scientific  employees  has  come  in 
the  classes  of  nurses,  medical  officers,  social  workers  and  inspectors. 

Trends  in  the  Establishment  of  Official  and  Professional  Organiza- 
tions.— Organizations  of  public  officials  designed  for  the  discussion  of 
common  problems  are  of  long  standing,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years  have 
apparently  multiplied  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  is  engaged  (1931)  in 
building  up  a  finding  list  of  such  national,  state  or  regional  organizations, 
without  reference,  for  the  time  being,  to  local  groups.  The  figures  reached 
in  July,  1931  are  shown  in  Table  18. 

TABLE  18. — ORGANIZATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  IN  1931° 


Type 

Total 

Officials  only 

Officials  mainly 

Non-official  mainly 

535 

84 

160 

291 

State 

682 

830 

183 

169 

82 

31 

25 

26 

«  Compiled  by  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House  in  July,  1931. 

The  historic  development  of  this  large  number  of  official  groups  cannot 
at  the  present  time  be  adequately  presented.  The  first  professional 
organization  of  public  employees  developed  among  the  teachers,  who  as 
early  as  1830  formed  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In  1857  when 
the  National  Teachers'  Association,  now  the  National  Educational 
Association,  was  founded,  twenty-two  state  teachers  organizations  had 
been  formed.  Many  other  organizations  of  officials  interested  in  the 
educational  or  business  phases  of  the  school  system  have  been  established, 
mostly  before  the  period  under  discussion. 

The  police  chiefs  held  their  first  congress  in  1871  and  in  1894  organized 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  During  1928-1930  this 
association  sponsored  the  program  leading  to  the  present  national  system 
of  crime  reporting  directed  by  the  Department  of  Justice.35  The  Inter- 
national Police  Women's  Association  was  founded  in  1919. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  was  established  in  1873. 
Public  health  administration  led  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  profes- 
sional or  official  associations  at  an  early  date. 


35  See  Chap.  XXII. 
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Officials  concerned  with  general  aspects  of  administration,  such  as 
chief  executives,  civil  service  commissioners  and  the  like,  have  organized 
almost  wholly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  Civil  Service  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  founded  in  1905  and  in  the  last  five 
years  has  notably  developed  its  activity  in  technical  aspects  of  personnel 
management. 

In  1906  the  International  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting 
Officers  was  established.  In  1915  the  National  Association  of  State 
Auditors,  Comptrollers  and  Treasurers  brought  together  the  responsible 
state  accounting  officers. 

At  the  call  of  President  Roosevelt  the  first  Governors'  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington  in  1908.  The  American  Legislators'  Association  was 
organized  by  Senator  Henry  W.  Toll  of  Colorado  in  1925  and  in  1930  set 
up  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Commencing  with  the  Wisconsin  Judicial 
Council  (1913)  nineteen  states  and  the  federal  government  have  estab- 
lished judicial  councils  (1931)  for  consideration  of  administrative  prob- 
lems in  the  court  system. 

The  International  City  Managers'  Association,  founded  in  1914  with  a 
membership  of  eight,  has  grown  steadily  to  a  membership  of  291  on 
January  1,  1932.  This  association  has  definite  professional  aspirations, 
maintaining  a  secretariat  in  Chicago,  publishing  a  valuable  magazine, 
administering  a  number  of  fellowships  and  engaging  in  research  of  a 
fundamental  character. 

American  cities  had  organized  active  leagues  of  municipalities  in  thirty 
states  by  the  close  of  1930.  The  number  of  cities  thus  banded  together  was 
estimated  at  not  over  400  in  1900  while  in  1931  the  number  was  over  3,970. 
Twenty  leagues  publish  magazines.  The  American  Municipal  Association, 
a  conference  representing  the  various  state  leagues,  he!4  its  first  meeting 
in  1924. 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  an  illustrative  enumeration  of  the 
great  number  of  organizations  of  public  officials.  While  complete  data  are 
lacking  as  to  trends,  it  is  clear  that  the  organization  movement  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  decade  1870-1880  among  certain  large  homoge- 
neous groups  and  that  it  has  expanded  very  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  professional  interests  of  these  groups  have  been  especially 
emphasized  in  the  last  decade. 

One  indication  of  recent  trends  is  found  in  the  number  of  conventions 
of  officials,  as  shown  in  World  Convention  Dates  for  1920  and  1930.  It 
appears  that  forty -five  national  and  international  organizations  of  public 
officials  held  conventions  in  1920  and  ninety  in  1930.  There  were  124 
state  organizations  holding  conventions  in  1920  and  331  in  1930.  These 
figures  reveal  a  rapid  growth  of  the  convention  habit  among  American 
officials. 
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Trends  in  the  Establishment  of  Unions  in  the  Public  Service. — Unions 
of  public  employees,  apart  from  the  usual  craftsmen  employed  by  the 
government,  first  appeared  in  the  post  office  about  1890.36  Omitting  refer- 
ence to  some  early  sporadic  organization,  we  may  take  as  the  starting  point 
of  this  significant  modern  development  the  formation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  National  Association  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  both  in  1890.  The  Railway  Mail  Association  was  formed  in  1899, 
the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association  in  1903  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  in  1906.  Other  post  office  organizations 
have  been  founded  from  time  to  time. 

The  clerical  service  remained  unorganized  until  1917  when  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees  was  founded  in  Washington. 
Its  membership  of  12,000  at  the  end  of  1917  had  grown  to  about  50,000 
in  1930.  It  has  been  active  and  successful  in  urging  improved  federal 
personnel  legislation  and  management. 

Official  attitude  toward  these  organizations  was  hostile  for  many 
years,  but  in  1912  the  Lloyd-LaFollette  bill  expressed  Congressional 
approval,  the  "gag  rule"  was  abolished,  and  affiliation  not  involving 
recourse  to  strike  was  permitted.  Attitudes  have  varied  since  then,  but 
have  now  become  generally  friendly. 

In  the  various  state  services  the  union  movement  has  made  little 
headway,  although  an  active  and  powerful  organization  exists  in  New 
York  State.  Table  19  shows  the  dates  of  organization  of  all  state  unions 
which  have  been  identified. 

TABLE  19. — ORGANIZATIONS  OF  STATE  EMPLOYEES" 


Name 

Date  of 

organi- 
zation 

Name 

Date  of 

organi- 
zation 

Association  of  State  Civil  Service  Employees 
of  New  York 

1910 

State  Employees  Beneficial  Association  of 
Ohio 

1925 

Virginia  State  Employees,  Union  No.  17659. 

1923 

Ohio  State  Public  Service  Employees  As- 
sociation, Union  No.  17931  

1927 

1925 

Colorado,  State  Public  Service   Employees 

Massachusetts  State  Engineer  Association 

1925 

Association,  Union  No.   18025  

1928 

California  State  Employees  Association  

1931 

0  Compiled  from  original  sources. 

In  the  large  cities,  unionization  of  the  municipal  service  has  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  formative  period  apparently  being 
from  about  1905  to  1914.  In  the  small  communities  there  are  at  best  only 
rudimentary  organizations,  almost  everywhere  confined  to  police  and 
fire  benevolent  associations.  Special  study  has  been  made  of  the  situation 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  region. 

36  For  general  discussion  of  labor  organizations,  see  Chap.  XVI. 
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New  York.37 — Before  1900  employee  organizations  in  the  New  York 
municipal  service  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciations in  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

Subsequent  to  1900  a  large  number  of  organizations  came  into  being, 
of  which  we  have  record  of  46,  excluding  the  usual  craft  unions  and  asso- 
ciations for  religious  or  recreational  purposes.  Of  the  46,  nine  were  organ- 
ized prior  to  1900,  thirty  during  the  period  from  1901  to  1920  and  seven 
in  the  last  decade. 

For  at  least  twenty  years,  many  of  these  organizations  have  been 
grouped  in  federations.  The  New  York  Civil  Service  Society  was  founded 
in  1909  to  include  county,  city  and  state  employees  residing  in  New  York 
City;  in  1924  the  Society  combined  with  the  Civil  Service  Forum. 

Chicago. — The  organized  labor  movement  commenced  in  the  munic- 
ipal service  of  Chicago  about  1895  and  in  1929  there  were  122  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  protection  of  various  employee  interests. 

The  first  type  to  appear  was  the  benevolent  association,  examples  of 
which  go  back  as  far  as  1868.  The  second  type  was  the  protective,  of 
which  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  established  in  1897,  is  a  good 
illustration.  The  Civil  Service  League,  founded  in  1901,  took  for  its 
purpose  the  defense  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  merit  law  of  1895. 
The  Municipal  Employees  Society  was  organized  in  1911  to  protect  the 
newly  established  pension  system.  Finally  in  1927  the  Civil  Service 
Protective  Association  was  established  to  protect  employees'  rights  by 
court  action  if  necessary. 

A  third  type  includes  the  usual  craft  unions  and  unions  of  special 
occupations  peculiar  to  municipal  employment,  such  as  the  street  cleaners, 
garbage  handlers  and  bridge  tenders.  These  groups  were  widely  organized 
by  1914. 

A  final  type  of  organization,  developing  largely  during  and  since  the 
war,  includes  employees  in  the  professional  and  technical  group.  An 
example  is  the  Scientific  Laboratory  Workers  Union,  Local  16986. 

San  Francisco. — Here  as  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  benevolent 
associations  were  the  first  to  appear.  In  1902  a  wholly  different  type  of 
organization  appeared,  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure  uniform  administration  of  the 
privileges,  honors  and  benefits  of  the  merit  system.  In  1909  the  specific 
labor  union  appeared  in  the  Office  Employees  Association  and  the  San 
Francisco  division  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employees  of  America.  Other  unions  in  the  fire  department  and 
elsewhere  have  also  been  formed.38 

37  Data  collected  by  Sylvia  Rosenberg  from  original  sources,  under  direction  of  Elizabeth 
Weber. 

88  Data  collected  by  Sam  Kagel,  under  direction  of  Samuel  C.  May. 
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The  San  Francisco  teachers  are  highly  organized,  their  movement 
apparently  commencing  in  1910. 

Organization  in  the  Chicago  Region.-— Twelve  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  Chicago  area  were  visited  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  organization. 
No  unions  or  associations  of  any  kind  were  found  except  in  Milwaukee 
and  an  attitude  of  hostility  was  observed  in  many  instances. 

Organization  in  Other  Cities. — Data  secured  from  Dayton,  Dubuque, 
Cleveland,  Portsmouth  (Ohio),  Knoxville,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Wichita, 
San  Jose,  Kansas  City  (Kansas),  Tampa,  Miami,  Tulsa,  Austin,  Lima 
(Ohio),  Fort  Worth  and  San  Diego  indicate  that  organization  in  these 
cities  is  limited  to  police  and  fire  mutual  aid  associations,  with  an  occa- 
sional recreational  group. 

In  Seattle,  Columbus  (Ohio),  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  there  are 
several  organizations,  but  data  are  lacking  to  show  trends. 

IV.    TRENDS    IN    THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    IMPROVEMENT    OF    PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  no  bureaus  of  research,  almost  no  state 
or  municipal  reference  libraries,  no  organizations  of  officials  pursuing 
investigations,  no  universities  which  maintained  research  in  public  ad- 
ministration. In  short,  in  1900  the  only  technique  for  the  improvement 
of  administration,  apart  from  administrative  applications  of  engineering 
or  medicine,  was  agitation  for  reform,  sponsored  by  men  and  women 
who  were  primarily  intent  on  preserving  the  integrity  of  democratic 
institutions. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  very  remarkable  progress  in  research  has 
been  made,  so  that  today  there  exist  scores  of  centers  whose  prime  busi- 
ness is  improvement  in  administrative  method  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
unemotional  inquiry.  We  have  passed,  in  short,  from  an  era  of  crusade 
to  an  era  of  technique. 

The  Bureaus  of  Research. — No  institution  more  fitly  symbolizes  the 
era  of  technique  than  the  bureau  of  research,  the  exemplar  of  which  is 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  organized  in  1906  and 
reorganized  in  1922  as  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 
These  institutions  are  privately  organized,  privately  endowed  and  lack 
any  official  status  or  capacity.  On  their  own  initiative  or  at  the  request 
of  a  public  authority  they  make  objective  studies  of  various  phases  of 
governmental  activity  and  submit  reports  with  recommendations  to  the 
authority  concerned.  Sixty-two  such  agencies,  local,  state  and  national, 
have  been  organized  since  1906  and  literally  hundreds  of  reports,  large 
and  small,  have  issued  from  them. 

In  1921  the  various  bureaus  of  governmental  research  organized  the 
Governmental  Research  Association,  which  holds  an  annual  convention, 
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TABLE  20. — DATES  OF  FOUNDATION  OF  BUREAUS  OF  RESEARCH" 


Years 

Municipal 
and 

State 

Federal 

Years 

Municipal 
and 

State 

Federal 

county 

county 

1906-1910 

5 

0 

1921-1925 

12 

3 

1911-1915 

7 

3 

1926-1930.   .   . 

18 

4 

1916-1920 

6 

3 

j 

0  Governmental  Research  Association,  The  Credentials  of  Governmental  Research,  Pamphlet,  New  York,  1928. 

sponsors  Municipal  Administration  Service39  (1926),  and  cooperates  with 
other  groups  for  the  improvement  of  administration. 

State  and  Municipal  Reference  Libraries. — State  reference  libraries 
have  developed  in  part  from  departments  of  archives  and  history  and  in 
part  have  been  separately  organized.  Thirty-six  such  libraries  have  been 
established,  the  original  model  being  the  New  York  Legislative  Reference 
Section  of  the  State  Library,  established  in  1890. 

TABLE  21. — DATES  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SERVICES* 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1890-1899 

1 

1910-1919                           

18 

1900-1909 

12 

1920-1929  .             

1 

0  Data  furnished  by  the  American  Legislators'  Association. 

The  number  of  municipal  reference  libraries  is  relatively  small  and 
there  has  apparently  been  no  new  development  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
From  1900  to  1909  three  such  libraries  were  established  and  from  1910 
to  1919,  ten.  Apparently  none  have  been  organized  since  1920. 

Research  by  Organizations  of  Public  Officials. — Until  1920  there  was 
substantially  no  interest  in  research  in  management  by  the  organizations 
of  public  officials  engaged  in  management,  excepting  reference  to  research 
in  some  such  specialty  as  applied  medicine  or  engineering.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  notable  progress  by  a  number  of  such  organ- 
izations, frequently  associated  with  a  university  and  at  times  assisted 
by  one  or  more  of  the  foundations. 

Much  of  this  activity  has  centered  on  the  measurement  of  adminis- 
trative operations,  the  purpose  being  to  find  a  standard  for  determining 
relative  efficiency.  The  educators  were  among  the  first  to  make  practical 
contributions. 

In  1925  the  American  Public  Health  Association  produced  the  Ap- 
praisal Form  of  City  Health  Work,  a  measurement  scale  which  has  been 
widely  and  effectively  used. 

39  Publishes  monographs  at  irregular  intervals  under  separate  titles. 
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Commencing  with  an  effort  by  students  of  Reed  College  in  1917, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  give  a  general  rating  to  cities 
as  collective  units.  Among  these  may  be  noted  Beard's  study  of  Tokyo 
in  1923,  the  University  of  Colorado  rating  of  Colorado  cities  in  1923,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  community  score  card  issued  in  1924,  Upson's 
study  of  Cincinnati  in  1926,  Munro's  criteria  of  good  city  government 
(1926),  and  C.  E.  Ridley's  monograph,  Measuring  Municipal  Government 
(1927). 

More  recently  the  measurement  movement  has  tended  to  focus  on 
specific  fields  or  operations.  The  briefest  reference  will  be  made  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important. 

1.  Uniform  Crime  Statistics  and  Reporting.  —  Originating  in  1927  with 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  financed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  and  developed  by  a 
research  staff  directed  by  Bruce  Smith,  this  project  was  approved  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Police  in  1930,  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1931, 
and  is  now  operating  on  the  basis  of  monthly  reports  from  over  1,400 
cities.40 

2.  Public  Welfare  Statistics.  —  Initiated  jointly  by  the  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  and  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1927, 
this  project  was  carried  through  its  initial  stages  and  was  then  taken 
over  in  1930  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  Notable  improvements  in  report- 
ing have  been  accomplished  and  operating  ratios  devised.41 

3.  Street  Cleaning  and  Refuse  Disposal.  —  A  representative  National 
Committee  on  Municipal  Standards,  cooperating  with  the  Association 
of  Public  Works  Officials,  tackled  the  problem  of  units  of  measurement 
in  street  cleaning  and  waste  disposal  in  1928.  In  1929  appeared  a  tenta- 
tive report  which  was  adopted  in  principle  by  the  street  cleaning  officials; 
in  1930  it  was  revised,  and  issued  as  The  Measurement  and  Control  of 
Municipal  Sanitation.  Experimental  installations  have  since  been  made 
in  a  number  of  cities  representative  of  different  working  conditions. 

These  projects  are  the  visible  emblem  of  an  interest  in  research  by 
organized  officials  which  in  fact  is  broader  and  more  extensive  than  any 
mere  enumeration  of  projects  could  indicate.  While  there  are  plenty  of 
officials  who  remain  unaware  of  or  indifferent  to  the  new  movement, 
there  are  an  encouraging  number  who  seem  determined  to  develop 
their  technique  by  investigation  under  the  auspices  of  their  respective 
organizations. 

Research  in  Management  by  Official  Agencies.  —  In  1910  substan- 
tially no  unit  of  government,  national,  state  or  local,  concerned  itself 
with  research  in  administrative  problems,  while  by  1930  such  research 

40  For  additional  details,  see  Chap.  XXII. 

41  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XXIII. 
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had  become  permanently  established  in  a  small  number  of  official  agencies 
and  from  time  to  time  was  recognized  in  others. 

A  recent  unpublished  study  by  John  M.  Gaus,  prepared  for  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  enumerates  several  research  agencies  in  the 
federal  government  studying  management  problems,  especially  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency. The  latter,  established  in  1913,  possesses  something  of  a  roving 
commission  and  has  made  many  special  studies  from  time  to  time.  For 
the  last  seven  years  (1923-1930)  it  acted  as  staff  agency  for  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board;  it  also  acts  as  a  bureau  of  research  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Research  Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
established  in  1922,  has  been  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  tests 
and  their  administration. 

The  Personnel  Classification  Board  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
data  which  has  been  analyzed  for  the  special  functions  of  the  Board. 
Other  phases  of  management  research  have  been  developed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  research  staff  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  division  of  statistics  and  research  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  Council  of  Personnel  Administration  (1931)  is  an  exclusively  fact 
finding,  research  and  advisory  agency  established  for  the  improvement  of 
federal  personnel  procedures. 

Special  reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  numerous  semi-official 
commissions  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and 
Enforcement  and  others. 

In  the  field  of  state  government,  the  contemporary  movement  for 
reorganization  has  led  to  much  investigation,  in  part  by  official  bodies,  in 
part  by  private  investigators  under  official  auspices.  About  twenty-five 
such  reports  have  been  published  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Relatively  speaking,  there  has  been  little  research  by  official  municipal 
agencies.  Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission,  1911-1914,  of  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Boston  Finance  Commission  since  1907,  of  the  research  conducted  by 
New  York  City  under  Mayor  Mitchell,  1913-1917,  and  of  the  Toledo 
Commission  of  Publicity  and  Efficiency,  as  samples  of  this  type  of 
activity. 

Research  in  Public  Administration  by  Universities. — University 
interest  in  public  administration  commenced  primarily  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  official  operations;  about  1900  a  new  emphasis  on  research  in 
the  field  of  governmental  centralization  developed  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. From  1905  to  1915  the  University  of  Wisconsin  gave  a  remarkable 
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object  lesson  in  focusing  university  research  on  contemporary  problems 
of  state  government.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  wide 
university  interest  in  training  for  the  public  service  which  came  to  a  head 
in  1913  and  1914. 

By  1920  a  further  development  opened  up,  special  attention  being 
given  to  problems  of  more  efficient  organization  and  management. 
Courses  in  public  administration  as  thus  conceived  made  their  way  into 
the  curriculum  and  considerable  research  was  undertaken  at  various 
centers. 

This  orientation  was  recognized  by  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Science  of  Politics  1923-1925,  and  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  after  1924.  In  1928  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
established  an  advisory  committee  on  public  administration. 

Specialized  university  research  agencies  first  entered  the  field  in 
Wisconsin  in  1909 — the  University  Municipal  Reference  Bureau.  In  due 
course  of  time  thirteen  such  agencies  have  been  established,  of  which 
twelve  were  active  in  1930. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  also  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  public  administration,  marked  by  such  contributions  as  those 
of  Freund  at  Chicago,  Frankfurter  at  Harvard,  Dickinson  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, Scharfman  at  Michigan  and  Dodd  at  Yale. 

V.    RETROSPECT   AND    PROSPECT 

That  w  are  living  in  a  period  of  substantial  change  in  the  character  of 
our  governmental  institutions  is  plain.  For  thirty  years  discussion  of 
improvements  intended  to  keep  government  responsive  to  opinion  and  to 
make  it  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  popular  will  has  proceeded  with 
undiminished  vigor  and  with  ever  unfolding  purpose.  Legislation  has  in 
due  course  of  time  followed  upon  discussion  and  by  a  process  of  dispersion 
new  forms  have  gradually  spread  over  the  country.  Administrative 
practice  and  standards  conform  to  the  general  ideals  set  forth  in  legislation 
and  themselves  contribute  actively  to  better  methods  of  conducting  the 
steadily  expanding  volume  of  public  business.  Some  jurisdictions  lag, 
others  push  rapidly  forward;  some  sections  adopt  new  ideas  early,  others 
relatively  late;  some  trends  wax  and  wane  leaving  little  permanent  con- 
tribution to  our  institutions  while  other  sweep  forward  with  irresistible 
pressure  to  convert  almost  the  whole  nation  in  a  single  generation.42 

Impressive  in  a  way  though  the  march  of  our  times  may  be,  the  candid 
observer  must  take  note  to  the  fact  that  the  tendencies  of  this  generation 
are  strictly  limited  within  the  major  institutional  framework  which  has 
characterized  American  government  from  its  foundation.  The  trends  in 
public  administration  are  conservative  in  tone.  No  radical  or  extreme 

42  See  Chap.  XXIX. 
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reorganization  of  the  form  or  substance  of  the  American  administrative 
system  has  been  seriously  proposed,  or  even  brought  to  public  attention. 
In  contrast  with  the  type  of  issues  which  have  perplexed  the  statesmen  of 
Germany,  our  problems  tend  to  appear  of  a  secondary  order;  even  in 
comparison  with  the  administrative  reorganization  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  years  since  the  World  War,  the  tendencies  in  this  country  seem 
relatively  insignificant. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  any  considerable  body  of  persons 
inclined  to  question  the  doctrine  of  government  by  consent,  or  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  prevail,  or  the  superiority  of  representative  institutions 
based  on  geographical  areas  to  representative  institutions  based  on 
occupational  groups.  We  have  no  extensive  groups  urging  guild  socialism, 
or  syndicalism,  or  communism,  or  fascism,  and  no  one  concerned  as  to  the 
type  of  administrative  reorganization  appropriate  to  any  one  of  these 
forms  of  state  organization. 

Nor  can  one  discover  agitation  for  a  unitary  as  opposed  to  a  federal 
system  of  conducting  our  public  affairs;  nor  for  a  responsible  or  parlia- 
mentary government  so  widely  adopted  elsewhere;  nor  for  a  new  regional- 
ism, although  our  administrative  areas  are  obvious  anachronisms.  A 
contemporary  observer  can  find  little  tendency  to  scrap  our  system  of 
rural  local  government  based  on  the  county.  A  brief  interlude  of  interest 
in  a  unicameral  state  legislature  and  more  direct  responsibility  of  the 
administration  to  it  seems  to  have  gone  its  way  leaving  no  trace  either 
in  opinion  or  in  institutions. 

In  short,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  concerned  in 
the  last  quarter-century  with  thinking  about  any  fundamental  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  institutions  of  government.  Un vexed  by  the  agitation  which 
has  been  directed  against  fundamentals  in  other  countries,  we  have 
developed  in  directions  closely  related  to  our  historical  past  and  leading  to 
new  forms  which  depart  only  gradually  and  often  imperceptibly  from  the 
old.  Our  governmental  borrowings  have  been  from  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can business,  rather  than  from  the  ideals  of  revolutionary  or  radical 
thinkers.  These  observations  are  basic  to  an  evaluation  of  the  changes 
which  we  see  about  us,  and  which  are  portrayed  in  the  preceding  sections. 

Government  and  administration  have  nevertheless  responded  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  era  in  which  we  live.  Without  desiring  or  attempt- 
ing to  state  all  the  conditioning  factors  which  have  governed  this  response, 
it  may  be  ventured  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  among  the  impor- 
tant elements  have  been  (1)  the  apparently  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
government,  leading  to  a  persistent  search  for  ways  and  means  of  securing 
economy  and  efficiency;  (2)  the  progress  of  science  and  art,  resting  upon 
invention  and  discovery,  appealing  to  a  conscious  desire  for  the  improve- 
ment of  services  rendered  people  by  government  and  pointing  to  the 
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leadership  of  those  agencies  best  equipped  to  use  modern  science  and 
technology  in  human  affairs ;  (3)  the  growing  helplessness  of  the  individual 
faced  with  the  personal  hazards  of  a  complex  and  unmanageable  industrial 
age — unemployment,  industrial  accidents,  fluctuations  in  price  levels  and 
investment  values,  international  competition,  inadequate  housing,  crime 
— leading  straight  to  an  unremitting  pressure  upon  government  to 
intervene  to  protect  and  to  serve  the  common  man;  and  (4)  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  in  recent  years,  the  growing  tension  between  city  and  metro- 
politan area  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rural  areas  on  the  other. 

The  key  to  the  changes  in  the  last  two  decades  is  the  demand  for 
greater  efficiency  in  government  for  the  dual  purpose  of  bettering  service 
and  reducing  taxes.  There  has  been  in  consequence  a  trend  toward 
simplification,  toward  closer  supervision  all  along  the  line,  toward  better 
methods  and  the  installation  of  modern  tools  and  equipment,  toward  the 
elimination  of  partisanship  and  toward  retrenchment,  the  latter  generally 
ineffective  except  in  the  federal  government  while  liquidating  the  World 
War.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  persistence  of  the  spoils  system 
in  many  large  cities  and  states  and  of  outworn  methods  in  many  offices  in 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  between  the  federal  government,  the 
states  and  the  cities,  the  rise  of  the  new  management,  the  invention  of 
new  techniques  in  handling  personnel  problems  and  other  contemporary 
changes,  have  deposited  their  due  quota  of  unsolved  problems  with  which 
the  next  decade  will  have  to  struggle.  Among  them  the  following  are 
selected  and  stated  in  generalized  form. 

1.  Shall  the  function  of  the  federal  government  with  respect  to  the 
states  and  of  the  states  with  respect  to  their  sub-divisions,  in  the  various 
fields  of  public  activity,  be  progressively  one  of  greater  control  under  the 
law,  or  one  of  greater  leadership  and  cooperation?  Should  the  federal 
policy  of  conditioned  grants  to  the  states  be  expanded  or  modified  and 
if  so  in  what  particulars?  Should  the  so-called  Indiana  plan  of  state 
control  of  local  finance  be  adopted  by  the  various  states?  Should  a 
measure  of  home  rule  for  cities  become  a  part  of  the  standard  policy  of 
the  states?  What  special  provision,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  vis-a-vis  the  state?  What  part  should  the  state  play 
in  relation  to  protection  of  persons  and  property,  the  conduct  of  elections 
and  the  regulation  of  local  utilities  ?  Should  state  officials  be  vested  with 
power  to  remove  local  officials  for  proper  reason? 

2.  Are  the  chief  executive  and  high  administrative  officers  of  federal, 
state  and  local  government  to  conform  progressively  to  the  political 
non-professional  type  which  has  been  our  typical  administrative  pattern, 
or  the  non-political  professional  type  which  has  been  so  vividly  exempli- 
fied by  the  city  managers  ?  Can  the  council  manager  plan  be  adapted  to 
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state  and  county  administration?  What  are  the  most  satisfactory  lines 
of  division  between  political  chief  executives  and  department  heads  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  permanent  bureau  chiefs  on  the  other?  Should 
there  be  a  development  along  the  lines  of  a  permanent  under-secretary 
for  every  large  administrative  unit? 

3.  Can  we  expect  adequate  political  leadership  to  develop  under 
new  conditions  of  public  administration,  in  which  there  will  be  progres- 
sively less  support  from  patronage? 

4.  In  the  operation  of  the  powerful  fiscal  agencies  which  have  been 
invented  for  federal,  state  and  municipal  governments  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  is  it  probable  that  the  decisions  of  financial  authorities  will  be 
sufficiently  alert  to  the  social  values  of  public  expenditures  ?  What  special 
arrangements,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  saving  or  expenditure  will  be  canvassed?  What  type  of  training 
or  personality  is  best  prepared  to  handle  problems  of  fiscal  control  ?  What 
statistical  and  reporting  devices  need  to  be  provided  to  throw  light  on 
the  results  of  fiscal  control? 

5.  Does  the  tendency  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  professional  and 
scientific  employees  in  any  way  subvert  valuable  elements  in  democratic 
government?  What  class  of  questions  are  appropriate  for  decision  by 
expert  and  by  administrator  or  politician  respectively?  What  type  of 
supervision  and  control  can  be  effective  and  useful  vis-a-vis  the  expert? 
To  what  extent  can  citizen  participation  in  government  be  effective  and 
desirable  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  can  a  desirable  reallocation  of  federal  bureaus  and 
agencies  be  made  in  order  to  establish  unifunctional  organizations,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  many  of  the  states?  Within  the  states,  to  what  extent 
is  it  feasible  and  desirable  to  eliminate  the  independent  executive  officers 
and  to  subordinate  the  autonomous  boards,  such  as  utility  commissions, 
tax  commissions  and  the  like  ? 

7.  What  effective  part  in  government  are  the  hundreds  of  organiza- 
tions of  a  professional  character  of  state  and  local  officials  destined  to 
play?  Are  they  to  become  a  new  element  in  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion, eventually  insisting  on  certain  standards,  sponsoring  new  types  of 
technicians,  developing  methods  or  indeed  themselves  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  certain  technical  operations  ? 

8.  Does  the  rise  of  unions  in  the  public  service  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, some  states  and  the  larger  cities  foreshadow  a  day  when  in  affilia- 
tion with  organized  labor  these  organizations  will  bid  for  power  in  the 
conduct  of  government,  at  least  with  respect  to  those  phases  which  are 
of  primary  interest  to  them  ? 

9.  Assuming  that  a  progressive  degree  of  permanence   and  non- 
partisanship  will  characterize  public  employment,  is  it  likely  that  inter- 
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change  of  personnel  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  will  become  more 
frequent?  Putting  the  same  question  in  more  general  terms,  to  what 
extent  may  we  expect  "career"  men  to  make  their  way  into  police,  elec- 
tion and  other  phases  of  administration  which  are  still  largely  localized 
and  amateur? 

10.  By  what  method  and  to  what  degree  can  county  and  rural  govern- 
ment be  given  the  advantages  of  expertness  and  technique  which  have 
made  great  headway  in  other  levels  of  public  administration?  Does  the 
lack  of  improvement  in  the  last  two  decades  indicate  the  necessity  for  a 
wholly  new  set  of  local  government  areas,  and  a  new  relation  to  the  state 
government  ? 

These  problems  are  relatively  immediate  and  within  the  scope  of  the 
potential  change  of  the  next  decade  or  two  in  this  country.  They  reflect 
a  continuing  adjustment  of  government  to  the  major  considerations  of 
the  last  decade,  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  achievement  of  greater 
efficiency.  The  decade  1900  to  1910  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  greater  democratic  responsibility,  both  in  the  field  of  government 
and  of  business;  the  decade  1910  to  1920  was  absorbed  in  the  World  War 
to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  issues;  the  last  decade  has  been,  above  all,  a 
decade  of  administrative  improvement,  perhaps  the  most  effective  and 
promising  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
LAW  AND  LEGAL  INSTITUTIONS1 

BY  CHARLES  E.  CLARK  AND  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

A  SURVEY  of  law  and  legal  institutions  must  be  selective.  To  count 
and  classify,  even  if  not  to  appraise,  the  edicts  and  rulings  of 
governmental  agencies  would  be  an  overwhelming  task.  As  to 
rulings  of  courts,  it  is  estimated  that  in  America  alone  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  reported  decisions  available  as  judicial  precedents;  and  the 
increase  each  year  represents  170,000  printed  pages.2  The  proclivity  of  the 
American  public  for  statute  making  is  well  known.  According  to  a  reported 
count  the  five  years  prior  to  1914  show  a  total  of  over  62,000  statutes 
passed  and  included  in  the  printed  volumes  of  laws  in  the  United  States.3 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  deduce  from  the  bulk  of  this  material  that 
changes  have  been  great.  Many  such  statutes  deal  with  private  rights  in 
individual  cases.  Even  public  statutes  are  ordinarily  only  amendments 
involving  extension  by  modification  of  existing  legislation.  The  mass 
appears  as  "sundry  administrative  regulations  governing  the  manifold 
activities  of  government."4  It  comprises  matters  contained  largely  in 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  in  other  countries.  In  addition  to 
decisions  of  courts  and  enactments  of  legislatures  are  the  enormous  and 
increasing  quantity  of  rulings  and  decisions  of  various  administrative 
tribunals  and  commissions.  Recorded  data  respecting  many  of  these 
agencies  are  unavailable  without  independent  investigation.  And  if  it 
were  desired  to  include  not  only  trends  in  what  these  agencies  do  but  also 
changes  in  their  organization  and  procedure  resort  would  have  to  be  made 
to  original  studies,  an  undertaking  designed  for  several  generations  of 
scholars  and  many  volumes  of  learning.  Statistics  are  so  meager  as  to 
defy  comprehensive  survey  or  description. 

1  In  preparing  this  chapter  extensive  assistance  in  planning  the  work  and  in  analyzing 
judicial  statistics  was  given  by  Donald  Slesinger.  Among  others  who  have  assisted  special 
acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  Harry  Shulman  for  his  work  on  judicial  statistics  and 
his  helpful  comments  generally. 

2  Root,  Elihu,  address  to  American  Law  Institute,  American  Law  Institute,  Proceedings, 
1923,  I,  p.  49;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Law,  Circular,  1929, 
no.  7,  p.  10;  Y.  B.  Smith,  Education  and  Research,  New  York  State  Bar  Association  Bulletin, 
1930,  pp.  189,  190. 

3  Root,  op.  cit.  For  further  statistics,  see  Chaps.  XXII  and  XXIX. 

4  See  "The  Scope  of  Statute  Law  and  the  Extent  of  the  Legislature's  Participation  in 
Its  Making,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  XLIV,  p.  976. 
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A  selection  of  topics  for  specific  discussion  has  been  made  from  among 
those  seeming  best  to  illustrate  change  or  movement  in  law  and  legal 
institutions.  Choice  was  also  made  of  those  having  intimate  connection 
with  other  chapters  of  this  study. 

From  the  topics  selected  we  shall  discover  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  judicial  process  and  gain  insight  into  the  more  significant  attempts  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  development  of  new 
procedures  for  the  consummation  of  programs  of  social  change. 

I.    SOCIAL    LEGISLATION   AND    THE    COURTS 

A  study  of  social  legislation  is  in  large  measure  an  analysis  of  con- 
stitutional limitations.  That  in  turn  tends  to  emphasize  the  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which,  actually  or  potentially,  is 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  most  of  it.  Under  the  due  process  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  it  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  validity  of  acts  of  state 
legislatures  and  of  Congress.  Likewise  it  must  pass  upon  contentions  that 
state  enactments  violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
impair  the  obligations  of  contract,  or  involve  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce.  By  its  interpretation  of  these  constitutional  provisions 
it  determines  the  limitations  on  the  exercise  by  the  states  of  their  police 
and  taxing  powers. 

The  validity  of  social  legislation  obviously  cannot  be  determined 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Constitution.  "Due  process,"  "equal 
protection,"  "interstate  commerce"  do  not  have  precise  content.  They 
can  be  known  only  by  particularized  definitions  from  the  congeries  of 
cases.  The  cases  deal  with  issues  and  situations  so  varied  and  different  as 
to  defy  profitable  expression  in  generalities.  Due  process  of  law  as  a  test 
of  the  validity  of  state  legislation  under  the  police  power  may  be  said  to 
require  that  the  laws  not  be  arbitrary  or  unreasonable.  All  such  laws 
place  some  restriction  on  individual  freedom  or  the  use  of  property.  The 
question,  then,  is  whether  in  the  light  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions involved  the  restriction  is  reasonable.  The  answer  depends  upon  the 
opinions,  beliefs  and  even  the  prejudices  of  judges,  their  knowledge  of  the 
basic  conditions  involved,  their  view  of  the  proper  scope  of  governmental 
activity,  their  willingness  to  let  legislatures  experiment  with  a  social  and 
economic  theory  with  which  they  are  not  sympathetic.  The  personal 
elements  involved  destroy  the  clear  force  of  precedents  and  render 
prediction  impossible.  Space  prohibits  a  lengthy  dissection  of  individual 
cases  here  to  show  concretely  the  nature  of  the  judicial  process  involved 
and  the  influence  and  effect  of  the  philosophies  of  particular  judges.  The 
literature  of  law  abounds  with  adequate  demonstrations.5  It  must  suffice 

6  See  e.g.  T.  R.  Powell,  The  Supreme  Court  and  State  Police  Power,  1922-1930,  Harvard 
University,  1932;  R.  E.  Cushman,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Four- 
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to  sketch  major  trends  in  judge-made  law  and  for  the  most  part  to  leave 
hidden  behind  generalities  the  course  of  battles  which  have  stirred  men's 
souls  and  have  resulted  in  striking  alignments  among  the  judges,  revealing 
the  various  issues  of  governmental  policy  and  social  philosophy. 

Business  and  Financial  Relations. — The  sphere  of  business  has  been 
invaded  by  a  host  of  laws  which  seek  to  bring  about  more  desirable  rela- 
tions between  men  in  their  social  living.  This  legislation  covers  matters 
as  diverse  as  trusts  and  small  loans  designed  to  finance  consumers. 
Examples  of  the  trend  have  been  selected  for  presentation  here  on  the 
basis  of  their  interest  and  typicality. 

Price  Fixing  Legislation. — In  early  Anglo-American  law  price  fixing 
statutes  and  ordinances  were  not  at  all  unusual.  In  line,  however,  with  the 
laissez  faire  concepts  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  power  was  not 
resorted  to  again  until  the  plight  of  the  farmers  after  the  Civil  War  led  to 
a  movement  to  restrict  the  rates  of  railroads  and  grain  elevators.  Legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  several  states  and  in  1876  cases  involving  such  statutes 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  sustained 
their  validity.  The  court  held  that  businesses  "affected  with  a  public 
interest"  might  be  so  regulated.6  Later  cases  held  that  only  such  busi- 
nesses could  be  regulated.  And  by  1890  a  further  restriction  was  imposed: 
that  such  regulation  was  subject  to  court  review  so  that  rates  would  not 
constitute  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Common  carriers  and  other  public  utilities  were  assumed  from  the 
first  to  be  subject  to  such  regulation  without  serious  question.  Regulation 
of  rates  on  fire  insurance  policies  was  sustained  in  1914  and  regulation  of 
prices  of  rooms  and  terms  of  leases  (as  an  emergency  measure  due  to  the 
housing  situation  after  the  World  War)  in  1921.  About  that  time  four 
appointments  were  made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  new  judges  in  nearly 
every  instance  becoming  a  part  of  the  majority  and  writing  the  opinions. 
Subsequently,  up  to  1931,  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
to  limit  the  number  of  public  businesses.  Thus  in  1927  the  New  York 
statute  limiting  the  resale  price  of  theater  tickets  by  brokers  was  nullified ; 
in  1928  a  New  Jersey  statute  regulating  fees  of  private  employment  agencies 
was  annulled;  and  in  1929  a  Tennessee  statute  regulating  the  price  of 
gasoline  met  the  same  fate.  By  December,  1930,  however,  the  previous 
majority  had  become  a  minority  and  by  a  five  to  four  decision  a  New 

teenth  Amendment,"  Michigan  Law  Review,  1922,  vol.  XX,  p.  737;  T.  R.  Powell,  "Current 
Conflicts  Between  the  Commerce  Clause  and  State  Police  Power,  1922-1927,"  Minnesota 
Law  Review,  1928,  vol.  XII,  pp.  321,  470,  607;  J.  Frank,  "Are  Judges  Human,"  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  LXXX,  p.  17;  B.  N.  Cardozo,  The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  1925;  O.  W.  Holmes,  "Path  of  the  Law,"  Harvard 
Law  Review,  1897,  vol.  X,  p.  457. 

6  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113;  see  generally  W.  H.  Hamilton.  "Affectation  with  Public 
Interest,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  1930,  vol.  XXXIX,  p.  1089. 
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Jersey  statute  regulating  commissions  of  insurance  agents  was  upheld. 
Other  expressions  of  the  Court,  or  at  least  its  new  majority,  have  indicated 
a  possible  expansion  of  the  field  of  public  interest  and  an  insistence  upon 
the  presumption  of  constitutionality  of  legislative  acts  unless  definite 
facts  to  the  contrary  are  presented.  Any  prophecy  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  trend  either  toward  broadening  or  restricting  the  concept  becomes 
futile  without  knowledge  of  the  philosophies  of  those  who  will  sit  on  the 
bench  during  the  next  decade  and,  in  addition,  the  probable  drift  of 
controlling  public  opinion  on  specific  issues. 

Regulation  of  Trade :  Anti-trust  Laws. — The  federal  government  has 
made  two  notable  efforts  to  maintain  competition  and  prohibit  monopo- 
lies. The  first  of  these  was  the  Sherman  Law  (1890)  and  the  second  the 
Clayton  Act  (1914),  both  being  exercises  of  power  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Sherman  Law  declared  illegal  every  contract,  combination  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade  and  made  any 
monopoly  of,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  such  trade  a  misdemeanor.  Since 
the  law  failed  to  define  restraints  or  monopolies  it  was  left  to  the  courts  to 
construe  it.  Though  the  Supreme  Court  at  first  gave  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act,  in  1911  it  returned,  in  effect,  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law, 
holding  in  the  oil  and  tobacco  cases  that  the  "standard  of  reason" 
should  serve  as  the  measure  of  what  restraints  or  monopolies  were 
prohibited. 

The  Clayton  Act  was  more  particularized  legislation.  Other  aspects  of 
this  law  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  passed  at  the  same  time, 
are  discussed  in  section  III,  the  only  pertinent  provision  here  being  that 
section  which  forbade  intercorporate  shareholding,  the  effect  of  which  was 
"to  substantially  lessen  competition"  or  "to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 
The  construction  of  this  law  by  the  Court  cannot,  however,  be  said  to 
have  compensated  for  the  loose  construction  given  the  Sherman  Law. 
The  phrase  "to  substantially  lessen  competition"  has  been  construed  in 
terms  closely  akin  to  the  "rule  of  reason"  and  the  intercorporate  purchase 
of  assets  even  though  brought  about  by  stock  unlawfully  held  has  been 
sustained. 

The  judicial  history  of  the  Sherman  Law  subsequent  to  the  Clayton 
Act  shows  a  weakening  rather  than  a  strengthening  of  the  literal  language 
of  the  statute.  It  was  held  that  mere  size  did  not  bring  a  case  within  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  and  (by  a  lower  court)  that  the  low  capital  requirements 
for  entering  a  business  rebutted  the  claim  of  illegality  of  a  combination 
which  actually  was  in  such  dominant  position  in  the  trade  as  practically 
to  destroy  the  chances  for  successful  competition.  Its  latest  pronounce- 
ment has  evinced  unwillingness  to  interfere  without  "definite  factual 
showing  of  illegality." 
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Cooperative  activities  of  trade  associations  composed  of  competing 
units  in  an  industry  have  on  the  whole  been  more  closely  guarded.  Early 
in  the  last  decade  it  was  held  that  trade  associations  having  as  their 
purpose  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  production,  prices, 
etc.,  were  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Law.  But  in  1925  such  statistical 
reporting  plans  were  held  to  be  not  per  se  evidence  of  illegal  restraints  on 
trade  and  associations  organized  for  such  purposes  not  illegal  unless  these 
plans  served  as  a  cloak  for  an  agreement  to  regulate  prices  or  limit  pro- 
duction. Where  there  is  evidence  of  a  price  fixing  agreement,  however, 
such  trade  association  is  held  illegal  whether  or  not  the  prices  fixed  are 
reasonable.7 

A  counterpart  of  this  treatment  of  the  federal  anti-trust  laws  is  found 
in  the  content  and  administration  of  state  anti-trust  laws,  which  have 
been  on  the  statute  books  of  most  states  for  years.8 

There  is  no  indication  that  any  shift  or  change  in  judicial  policy  is 
imminent.  This  trend  in  judicial  attitude  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increasing  tide  of  popular  reaction  against  the  statutes.  It  may  be 
expected  that  the  entire  subject  will  soon  be  critically  re-examined  and 
many  basic  legislative  changes  made  not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of 
laissez  f  aire  but  toward  an  adjustment  of  the  law  in  light  of  the  exigencies 
and  requirements  of  particular  industries.9 

Regulation  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives. — The  use  of  the  cooperative 
association  dates  well  back  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  bulk  of 
legislation  designed  to  apprise  the  farmers  of  the  benefits  of  such  organiza- 
tion and  to  encourage  their  use  dates,  however,  from  1911  when  both 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  passed  laws  which  served  as  the  model  for  much 
of  such  legislation  during  the  next  decade.  By  1921  most  of  the  states  had 
passed  such  laws.  Since  then  a  standard  act  has  served  as  a  model  for 
legislative  revision  in  some  thirty-eight  states.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  uniformity  of  detail  in  the  laws. 

Both  state  and  federal  courts  have  adopted  a  liberal  and  generous 
attitude  toward  this  type  of  legislation  and  have  held  constitutional  the 
various  features  of  the  laws  designed  to  make  the  cooperatives  effective. 
But  in  1929  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  divided  vote  held  unconstitutional 
an  Oklahoma  statute  permitting  cooperative  cotton  ginning  associations 
of  the  stock  type  to  secure  operating  licenses  on  terms  more  advantageous 
than  those  permitted  commercial  ginners.  This  decision  may  point  to  the 

7  See  H.  Oliphant,  "Trade  Associations  and  the  Law,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  1926, 
vol.  XXVI,  p.  381. 

8  See  Columbia  Law  Review,  1932,  vol.  XXXII,  p.  347. 

9  See  W.  H.  Hamilton,  "The  Problem  of  Trust  Reform,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  1932, 
vol.  XXXIII,  p.  173;  M.  Handler,  "Industrial  Mergers  and  the  Anti-trust  Laws,"  Columbia 
Law  Review,  1932,  vol.  XXXII,  p.  179;  M.  W.  Watkins,  "An  Appraisal  of  the  Work  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  1932,  vol.  XXXII,  p.  272. 
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use  of  the  non-stock  form  of  organization  in  the  future.  This  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  as  the  court  in  1930  returned  to  its  earlier  and  more  favorable 
attitude  in  upholding  a  statute  authorizing  the  distribution  of  patronage 
dividends. 

Congress,  like  the  states,  has  shown  a  benevolent  attitude  toward 
these  cooperatives.  They  have  been  exempted  from  federal  anti-trust  laws 
and  the  federal  income  tax.  In  1926  and  1929  Congress  set  up  machinery 
to  aid  in  their  development  and  expansion.  And  loans  were  made  available 
to  them  through  governmental  agencies  in  1921,  1924  and  1929. 

These  efforts  of  legislatures  have  been  consistent  in  their  endeavor 
to  stabilize  production  and  marketing,  to  eliminate  waste,  to  increase 
credit  resources  and  to  promote  educational  programs.  This  benevolent 
attitude  presages  further  legislative  assistance  in  the  advancement  of  the 
agricultural  cooperative  movement.10 

Chain  Store  Regulation. — The  last  six  years  have  seen  the  beginning 
of  a  decided  movement  toward  imposing  discriminatory  taxation  on 
chain  stores,  not  only  to  protect  local  industry  and  the  small  independent 
owner  but  to  obtain  new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  state.  Florida,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Indiana  have  passed  license  tax 
statutes;  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  gross  sales 
tax  statutes.  The  constitutionality  of  these  statutes  has  been  hotly 
contested.  While  a  few  statutes  were  held  invalid  a  standard  for  such 
legislation  was  set  when  the  Supreme  Court  in  1931  sustained,  by  a  five 
to  four  decision,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Indiana  progressive  license 
tax,  sustaining  it  as  a  tax  measure  not  in  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause,  but  not  passing  on  its  validity  under  the  police  power.  About  the 
same  time  the  Kentucky  court  sustained  its  gross  sales  act  and  subse- 
quently the  North  Carolina  license  tax  was  held  valid.11 

Legislative  activity  has  increased  each  year.  In  1931  thirty-five  legis- 
latures introduced  bills  of  an  anti-chain  store  nature.  So  far  the  burdens 
of  various  taxes  have  been  relatively  light.  What  limits  will  be  placed  by 
the  courts  on  the  severity  of  the  tax  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

Blue  Sky  Laws. — Since  1910  increasing  attempts  have  been  made  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  security  issues  to  the  public.  The  name  given  to  the 
laws  indicates  their  purpose,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  promotion  of  "specula- 
tive schemes  which  have  no  more  basis  than  so  many  feet  of  'blue  sky.' " 
The  movement  began  in  the  middle  west  but  spread  so  rapidly  that  today 
all  but  two  states  have  some  regulation  of  security  sales.  Their  constitu- 

10  See  generally  John  Hanna,  The  Law  of  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations,  New  York, 
1931;  W.  H.  Hamilton,  "Judicial  Tolerance  of  Farmers  Cooperatives,"  Yale  Law  Journal, 
1929,  vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  936.  See  also  discussion  of  cooperatives  in  Chap.  X. 

11  See  Yale  Law  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XL,  p.  131;  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  State  Board 
of  Tax  Commissioners  v.  Jackson,  1931,  283  U.  S.  527.  See  also  discussion  of  taxes  on  chain 
stores  in  Chap.  XXVI. 
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tionality  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  states.  The  acts  are  of  two  kinds — regulatory 
acts  and  fraud  acts.  The  latter  merely  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
marketing  fraudulent  issues.  Most  states,  however,  have  regulatory  acts. 
These  vary  both  in  substance  and  detail.  Some  merely  license  dealers. 
Most  scrutinize  the  issues,  requiring  a  showing  of  good  faith,  solvency  of 
the  company  and  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

The  adoption  of  such  preventive  methods  is  a  significant  change  in 
policy  from  the  tenuous  and  expensive  ex  post  facto  protection  awarded 
investors  through  the  courts  after  fraudulent  promotions  have  been  made. 
Legislative  and  administrative  trends  at  present  are  toward  improve- 
ment of  administration  of  the  laws  where  qualification  is  merely  a  cumber- 
some ritual;  further  discrimination  between  types  of  promotions  so  as  not 
to  put  too  heavy  a  burden  on  legitimate  enterprises;  and  fortification  of 
state  laws  by  federal  legislation  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  mails 
or  other  means  of  interstate  commerce  to  market  securities  within  a  state 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  To  effect  the  last  result  a  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  in  the  last  ten  years.12 

Legislation  Concerning  Small  Loans. — Though  late  in  the  last  century 
a  few  laws  regulating  small  loans  were  passed  there  was  no  serious  com- 
prehensive planning  in  this  field  until  about  1916.  Today  laws  specially 
regulating  small  loans  exist  in  thirty-six  states.  These  laws  represent  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  policy  of  state  regulation  of  usury.  The 
increasing  use  of  consumer  credit  resulted  in  demands  which  commercial 
banks  were  not  equipped  to  handle.  This  demand  gave  rise  to  loan  sharks 
who,  operating  outside  the  law,  charged  interest  rates  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  risks  involved.  The  social  problem  was  one  of  raising  interest 
rates  to  such  point  as  to  attract  decent  capital  and  to  regulate  and  super- 
vise small  lenders.  After  much  study  a  uniform  law  was  prepared  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  which  has  been  adopted  in  twenty-six  states. 
It  licenses  lenders  to  loan  $300  or  less  at  three  and  one-half  percent  a 
month,  regulates  wage  assignments,  etc.,  and  provides  for  state  control 
and  supervision.  The  courts  have  quite  uniformly  sustained  these  laws 
as  valid  exercises  of  the  police  power.  Two  notable  trends  are  discernable. 
The  first  is  to  provide  closer  and  more  vigorous  supervision  and  selection 
of  licensees.  The  second  is  to  re-examine  the  risks  of  the  business  with  a 
view  towards  downward  revision  of  interest  to  a  point  that  will  still 
attract  decent  capital  and  make  supervision  practicable.13 

12  See  generally  J.  E.  Dalton,  "The  California  Corporate  Securities  Act,"  California  Law 
Review,  1929,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  115,  255,  373;  J.  E.  Meeker,  "Preventive  v.  Punitive  Security 
Laws,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  1926,  vol.  XXVI,  p.  318;  F.  E.  Ashby,  "Federal  Regulation 
of  Securities  Sales,"  Illinois  Law  Review,  1928,  vol.  XXII,  p.  635. 

13  See  generally  Evans  Clark,  Financing  the  Consumer,  New  York  and  London,  1930; 
Gallert,  Hilborn,  and  May,  Small  Loan  Legislation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
1932.  See  also  discussion  of  consumer's  credit  in  Chaps.  V  and  XVII. 
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Closely  paralleling  this  movement  has  been  the  trend  towards  legaliz- 
ing loans  by  industrial  banks  at  rates  of  interest  higher  than  the  normal.14 
Statutes  regulating  such  loans  have  been  passed  in  over  twenty  states. 
In  some  states  these  banks  operate  under  the  small  loan  acts.  Likewise, 
in  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  statewide  regu- 
lation and  control  of  pawnbroking,  this  ancient  business  having  been 
subject  to  but  little  state  and  municipal  control.15 

Supplementing  the  movements  toward  regulation  of  necessitous  loans 
has  been  the  growth  of  credit  unions — cooperative  societies  with  limited 
membership  from  homogeneous  groups  (such  as  local  wage  earners  in  a 
particular  industry)  operating  under  state  supervision  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  thrift  among  the  members  and  offering  them  short  term  credit 
facilities.  Since  1910  statutes  permitting  their  organization  and  regulating 
them  have  been  passed  in  thirty-five  states,  twenty-four  statutes  having 
been  passed  in  the  last  ten  years.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  formed 
among  wage  earners,  the  extension  to  farmers  being  infrequent.  At  present 
there  is  a  trend  toward  limiting  the  groups  which  may  be  formed  and 
providing  stricter  supervision.16 

The  interest  in  small  loan  legislation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1931  forty  state  legislatures  had  198  bills  of  that  nature  before  them.  It 
is  predicted  that  the  trend  towards  segregation  of  that  type  of  loan  for 
special  regulation  will  be  continued  and  that  greater  protection  will  be 
afforded  to  the  necessitous  borrower. 

Industrial  Relations. — In  the  twentieth  century  the  laissez  faire  atti- 
tude toward  labor  underwent  a  complete  change.  Against  liberty  of  con- 
tract and  equality  of  bargaining  power  has  been  set  off  the  police  power 
of  the  states  to  care  for  the  health,  safety,  morals  and  general  welfare  of 
the  workers.  Safety  and  health  conditions  in  places  of  work  early  de- 
manded attention  and  particularized  laws  were  spread  irregularly  over 
the  period  since  1900.  Special  regulations  for  particular  industries  have 
likewise  been  passed.  The  growth  of  the  movement  has  been  rapid  in 
recent  years.17  In  general,  judicial  interference  with  these  types  of 
statutes  has  been  negligible. 

Employer  and  Employee;  Hours  and  Conditions  of  Labor;  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts. — A  well  defined  trend  toward  shorter  hours  in  all 
types  of  work  dates  from  1898,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  a  Utah  eight  hour  day  law  for  miners  constitutional.  A  few  years 

14  Robinson,  L.  N.t  "The  Morris  Plan,"  American  Economic  Review,  1931,  vol.  XXI, 
p.  222. 

15  Raby,  R.  C.,  The  Regulation  of  Pawnbroking,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
1924. 

16  Bergengren,  R.  F.,  Credit  Union,  Boston,  1931;  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  A  Credit 
Union  Primer,  A.  H.  Nugent,  ed.,  New  York,  1930;  Harvard  Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  XLIV,  p. 
1131. 

17  On  industrial  legislation,  see  Chap.  XVI. 
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later,  decisions  rendered  valid  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  of  employees 
on  public  works.  By  1920  such  laws  had  become  general.  The  favor- 
able decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1916  on  the  Oregon 
law  requiring  not  more  than  a  ten  hour  day  for  all  factory  employees 
paved  the  way  for  blanket  regulation  of  hours  of  all  labor.  Today  an 
eight  hour  day  for  employees  on  public  works  and  the  same  for  women 
in  private  employment  is  in  force  in  a  majority  of  states.  The  hours  of 
child  labor  are  in  some  cases  even  further  limited  and  a  trend  is  apparent 
toward  limitation  of  hours  for  men  in  private  employment.  Likewise 
Congress  in  1916  provided  a  basic  eight  hour  day  for  railroad  employees 
and  later  included  certain  post  office  employees  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

Many  states  also  limit  hours  of  labor  per  week  and  night  work,  and 
require  compulsory  rest  periods  at  night — movements  under  way  since 
about  1912.  All  such  legislation  applies  more  commonly  to  women  and 
children  than  to  men.  These  types  of  legislation  have  generally  been  held 
valid  by  the  courts. 

By  1911  a  majority  of  the  states  had  passed  statutes  establishing 
minimum  wage  laws  for  employees  on  public  works,  their  validity  having 
first  been  established  in  1894.  Efforts  to  extend  control  over  private  em- 
ployment have  not  been  successful,  since  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1923  on  the  minimum  wage  law  for 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia18  blocked  further  progress  toward 
minimum  wages  for  all  but  public  works  employees  and  children.  Regula- 
tions of  the  time  and  manner  of  payment  of  wages  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. Many  statutes  on  these  matters  have  been  passed  subsequent  to 
1910  and  by  and  large  they  have  not  been  invalidated  by  the  courts. 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  women  and  children.  Protection 
for  women,  in  addition  to  that  already  mentioned,  includes  a  few  stat- 
utes prohibiting  work  for  certain  periods  before  and  after  child  birth,  a 
few  prohibiting  work  in  dangerous  occupations  and  a  small  number 
requiring  equal  pay  for  equal  work — Michigan  and  Montana  beginning 
the  movement  in  1919.  The  scope  of  control  over  child  labor  is  by  far 
the  widest — the  health  of  children  having  had  strong  appeal  both  to 
legislatures  and  courts.  The  period  from  1910  to  1916  was  most  produc- 
tive of  legislation  raising  minimum  ages  for  work,  prohibiting  their  labor 
in  dangerous  occupations,  prohibiting  night  labor  and  establishing  child 
labor  boards  with  supervisory  powers.  In  1919  twelve  states — and  since 
then  others — included  attendance  at  part  time  schools  in  restricted 
employment  periods.  All  in  all  state  control  of  child  labor  through  the 
police  power  has  flourished.  But  two  federal  efforts  have  been  held  to  be 
unconstitutional — the  first  in  1918  under  a  statute  applying  to  articles 

18  Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.  S.  525,  three  justices  dissenting.  For  further 
discussion,  see  Chap.  XIV. 
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in  interstate  commerce;  the  second  in  1922  under  a  taxing  statute.19 
Likewise  a  constitutional  amendment  failed  of  ratification  and  a  uniform 
law  has  been  adopted  only  in  four  states. 

Free  public  employment  agencies  have  been  established  by  a  majority 
of  the  states,  ten  as  early  as  1910.  Though,  as  noted  above,  laws  regulat- 
ing prices  charged  by  private  agencies  were  held  unconstitutional  in 
1928,  some  degree  of  control  has  been  achieved  through  the  requirement 
that  such  agencies  obtain  operating  licenses  from  the  state.  During  the 
last  decade  and  especially  during  the  present  depression  there  has  been 
considerable  agitation  for  unemployment  insurance.  Up  to  1932  over 
twenty  bills  were  introduced  in  legislatures  and  in  Congress.  In  January, 
1932  Wisconsin  passed  the  first  law  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  laws 
proposed  generally  provide  for  compulsory  contributions  by  employers 
and  employees  subsidized  by  the  state  or  for  placing  the  cost  on  the  em- 
ployer. The  Wisconsin  law  is  limited  in  scope  and  allocates  the  cost  be- 
tween employee  and  employer.20  The  common  type  of  relief  afforded  to 
date  has  been  in  the  form  of  voluntary  assistance  by  local  agencies  (it 
being  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the  relief  expenses  on  account  of 
unemployment  were  made  by  local  governments  during  1931),  by  insur- 
ance plans  voluntarily  established  by  trade  unions  and  employers,  by 
state  appropriation  in  some  states,  as  New  York  in  1931,  and  in  others 
by  long  term  planning  of  public  works. 

The  movement  for  insurance  as  a  device  for  socializing  the  laborer's 
industrial  risks  has  made  its  most  notable  progress  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial accident  or  injury.  The  beginning  of  the  movement  for  workmen's 
compensation  acts  came  in  1910  with  the  passage  of  the  New  York  law. 
By  the  World  War  all  but  ten  states  had  passed  similar  laws.  Today  all 
states  except  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Florida  have 
general  compensation  laws.  The  federal  government  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion for  harbor  workers  and  longshoremen  in  1927.  When  the  New  York 
statute  was  held  unconstitutional,  the  constitution  was  amended  and  a 
new  act  passed  and  sustained.  Such  legislation  has  been  accorded  favor- 
able reception  by  the  courts. 

Present  trends  are  in  the  direction  of  making  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation more  adequate;  reducing  delay;  supervising  more  carefully  private 
casualty  companies  doing  compensation  business;  extension  of  com- 
pensation to  include  occupational  diseases  (some  ten  states  and  the 
federal  government  having  such  provision) ;  making  the  state  laws  more 
uniform  so  as  to  render  competitive  conditions  in  an  industry  more  equal ; 
and  providing  programs  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  injured  workers. 

19  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  1918,  247  U.  S.  251,  four  justices  dissenting;  Bailey  v.  Drexel 
Furniture  Co.,  1922,  259  U.  S.  20. 

20Jacobson,  J.  M.,  "The  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Compensation  Act,"  Columbia 
Law  Review,  1932,  vol.  XXXII,  p.  420. 
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In  connection  with  the  last  most  states  have  instituted  some  such  plan 
and  the  movement  gained  great  impetus  by  the  federal  appropriation  in 
aid  of  state  programs  in  1920.21 

Social  and  Community  Relations. — In  this  field  laws  have  frequently 
been  made  in  response  to  new  conceptions  of  environmental  control  and 
to  the  invasion  of  society  by  devices  for  transportation  and  communica- 
tion to  which  old  laws  have  proved  unadaptable. 

Zoning  Laws. — The  zoning  movement  has  been  described  elsewhere 
in  this  report.22  It  began  over  thirty  years  ago  and  today  every  state  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  adopted  some  form  of  zoning  legislation  or 
regulation.  Since  1916,  when  New  York  City  adopted  a  comprehensive 
zoning  ordinance,  the  decided  trend  has  been  to  integrate  zoning  with 
city  planning.  Today  all  but  two  states  have  comprehensive  zoning 
legislation.  Since  the  publication  of  a  Standard  Enabling  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1923  approximately  three-fourths  of  all 
the  states  have  adopted  it  or  modelled  acts  after  it.  Today  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  urban  population  live  in  zoned  municipalities. 

The  trend  in  court  decisions  in  the  last  decade  respecting  zoning  has 
been  as  notable  as  the  legislative  trend.  Comprehensive  zoning  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  "safety,  morality,  health,  and  decency"  (grounds  on 
which  regulation  of  billboards,  and  commonly  recognized  noxious  enter- 
prises was  sustained)23  but  is  also  aesthetic  in  purpose  (prohibition  of 
billboards  on  such  grounds  having  been  held  invalid)  and  designed  to 
further  the  general  comfort  of  living.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  courts 
sustained  its  constitutionality  (including  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1926)24  holding  it  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  and 
did  not  deprive  property  owners  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
It  is  established,  however,  that  the  laws  cannot  render  land  practically 
unusable.  Many  legal  questions  remain  unsolved,  since  the  courts  have 
reserved  the  question  of  further  specific  applications  of  a  statute  or 
ordinance  even  when  approving  some  applications  of  it.  But  the  prelimi- 
nary, experimental  stage  seems  to  have  been  passed,  though  it  may  be 
too  early  to  judge  if  the  economic  implications  of  the  zoning  movement 
have  been  fully  recognized  by  the  courts.  Most  of  the  present  problems 
relate  to  administrative  details  and  to  the  construction  of  individual 

21  See  generally  J.  R.  Commons,  and  J.  B.  Andrews,  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation,  New 
York,  rev.  ed.  1927;  Ezekiel  H.  Downey,  Workmen's  Compensation,  New  York,  1924; 
E.  S.  Furniss,  Labor  Problems,  Boston  and  New  York,  1925;  T.  R.  Powell,  "Judicially  of 
Minimum  Wage  Legislation,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  1923,  vol.  XXXVII,  p.  545;  Felix 
Frankfurter,  "Hours  of  Labor  and  Realism  in  Constitutional  Law,"  Harvard  Law  Review, 
1915,  vol.  XXIX,  p.  353. 

22  See  discussion  in  Chap.  IX. 

23  See  e.g.,  Thomas  Cusack  Co.  v.  Chicago,  1917,  242  U.  S.  526;  Packer  Corp.  v.  State, 
1932,  52  Supreme  Court,  273;  Reinman  v.  Little  Rock,  1915,  237  U.  S.  171. 

24  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Co.,  1926,  272  U.  S.  365. 
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plans.  In  the  latter  connection  they  relate  almost  entirely  to  restrictions 
on  use  rather  than  to  regulation  of  height  and  area.  Since  the  general 
principle  has  been  brought  within  constitutional  limits  the  trend  seems 
clearly  to  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing  administrative  control  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  the  complexities  of  modern  urban  life.25 

Statutes  Concerning  Automobile  Accidents. — During  the  last  two 
decades  the  social  aspects  of  automobile  accidents  have  received  increased 
attention  on  the  part  of  legislatures.  Of  chief  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion has  been  the  protection  afforded  victims  of  accidents.  The  legislation 
can  be  divided  into  three  types. 

In  the  first  group  are  those  statutes  making  it  a  misdemeanor  or  even 
a  felony  for  a  motorist  to  leave  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  which  he  is 
involved  without  stopping  to  render  assistance  and  furnish  his  name  and 
address.  Most  of  the  states  have  had  such  statutes  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years.  They  have  been  quite  uniformly  sustained  by  the  courts  as  con- 
stituting a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  recent  preponder- 
ance of  interstate  road  traffic  and  legal  restrictions  on  jurisdiction  over  a 
resident  of  another  state  have  given  rise  to  other  statutes  making  it  easier 
for  a  non-resident  motorist  to  be  sued.  In  the  last  five  years  many  states 
have  followed  the  earlier  example  of  New  Jersey  (1924-1927)  and  Massa- 
chusetts (1925)  and  have  enacted  that  the  non-resident  motorist,  driving 
on  the  local  highways,  thereby  appoints  a  local  official  his  agent  for 
service  of  process.  The  response  of  the  courts  has  been  to  hold  such 
statutes  constitutional  provided  they  require  that  notice  of  service  on 
the  local  agent  be  communicated  to  the  non-resident.26 

Second,  the  presence  of  the  impecunious  driver  on  the  highways  led  to 
attempts  to  reach  some  responsible  person  who  could  be  held  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  the  driver.  The  owner  was  not  responsible  where  the 
driver  was  acting  outside  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  deviating  sub- 
stantially from  his  established  route,  nor  in  many  states  was  the  father 
responsible  where  his  child  or  wife  was  driving  the  family  car  for  his  or 
her  own  pleasure.  Hence  a  few  states  followed  the  initiative  taken  by 
Michigan  in  1909  and  made  the  owner  accountable,  in  varying  degrees, 
for  the  driver's  negligence  when  the  car  was  being  used  with  his  implied 
or  express  permission  or  consent.  Likewise  several  states  passed  laws 
holding  such  owner  for  the  negligence  of  a  minor.  Such  statutes  have 
generally  been  held  constitutional27  but  a  striking  process  of  strict  con- 
struction has  set  in,  evidencing  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  courts  to 
extend  the  principle  of  legal  responsibility.  The  legislatures  have  not  as 

26  See  N.  F.  Baker,  The  Legal  Aspects  of  Zoning,  University  of  Chicago,  1927;  James 
Metzenbaum,  The  Law  of  Zoning,  New  York,  1930.  On  retroactive  ordinances  see  Yale 
Law  Journal,  1930,  vol.  XXXIX,  p.  735. 

26  See  Hess  v.  Pawloski,  1927,  274  U.  S.  352;  Wuchter  v.  Pizzutti,  1928,  276  U.  S.  13. 

27  See  e.g.,  Bowerman  v.  Sheehan,  1928,  242  Michigan  95. 
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yet  responded  to  this  limited  construction  of  the  statutes.  Other  statutes 
include  those  (passed  in  most  instances  since  1925)  which  make  the  state 
or  smaller  political  units  liable  for  the  negligent  driving  of  their  employees 
and  the  earlier  statutes  denying  an  imputation  to  passengers  of  a  bus 
driver's  negligence  at  grade  crossings.  A  counter  trend  is  seen  in  a  few 
very  recent  statutes  which  deny  a  right  of  recovery  to  non-paying 
automobile  guests  against  the  driver  for  mere  negligent  (as  distinguished 
from  grossly  negligent,  wilful  or  wanton)  acts.  Such  legislation  has  been 
sustained  by  the  courts.28 

Third,  even  if  legal  liability  is  established,  the  problems  of  financial 
responsibility  of  the  impecunious  driver  and  collection  of  the  claim  are 
serious.  In  case  of  motor  vehicles  for  hire  statutes  were  passed  throughout 
the  last  decade  requiring  them  to  carry  liability  bonds  or  insurance. 
Several  states  require  similar  proof  of  responsibility  from  persons  using 
*  'drive-it-y  our  self "  cars.  These  statutes  or  ordinances  have  been  held 
constitutional. 

Only  Massachusetts  with  its  well  known  compulsory  insurance  law 
(effective  in  1927)  demands  that  owners  generally  carry  a  liability  policy 
or  bond  on  deposit  securities  as  a  condition  of  registration.  In  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  thirteen  states  have  enacted  laws  less  inclusive  in 
scope  and  more  indirect  in  accomplishing  the  same  result.  In  these  states 
revocation  of  registration  and  license  may  be  made  if  an  automobile 
accident  judgment  is  recovered  and  not  paid  and  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  is  not  furnished  or  if  there  is  a  conviction  under  the  statute. 
Likewise  a  few  require  special  proof  of  financial  responsibility  from  minor 
owners  and  minor  operators.  These  statutes  with  but  few  dissents  have 
been  upheld,  the  courts  recognizing  the  need  and  justification  for  "rational 
means  calculated  to  diminish"  and  provide  compensation  for  such 
losses.29 

There  has  been  increasing  agitation  for  more  advanced  types  of  relief 
in  the  nature  of  compulsory  compensation  to  be  administered  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  workmen's  compensation  acts.30  This  plan  is  postulated 
on  a  recognition  of  the  accident  victim  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  use 
of  automobiles.  It  would  distribute  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  burden  on 
all  car  owners  and  attempt  to  avoid  the  technicalities  and  delays  of 
court  action.  To  date,  even  the  most  radical  enactments  fall  short  of  such 
comprehensive  program.  In  view  of  recent  agitation  culminating  in  an 
extensive  study  and  analysis  of  the  problem  with  definite  recommenda- 

28  See  e.g.,  Silver  v.  Silver,  1929,  280  U.  S.  117. 

29  See  e.g.,  In  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  1925,  251  Massachusetts  569,  sustaining  the 
Massachusetts  statute. 

30  See  generally  R.   Marx,   "Compulsory  Compensation  Insurance,"   Columbia  Law 
Review,  1925,  vol.  XXV,  p.  164;  E.  L.  Bowers  (ed.),  Compulsory  Automobile  Insurance, 
New  York,  1929. 
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tions  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  it  is  felt  that  considerable  legisla- 
tive activity  will  follow.31 

Laws  Regulating  the  Use  of  the  Airplane  and  Radio. — By  1931  the 
federal  government  and  all  states  but  one  had  passed  some  legislation 
regulating  the  licensing  of  pilots,  registration  and  inspection  of  planes, 
and  other  details  of  aviation.  The  most  comprehensive  act  is  the  Federal 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  which  for  the  most  part  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Its  constitutionality  has  not  been  passed  upon  by 
the  courts.  While  Congress  has  power  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  the  act  purports  to  subject  the  whole  field  of  aero- 
nautics to  federal  control — intrastate  as  well  as  interstate.  The  question  of 
division  between  federal  and  state  control  in  this  field  promises  to  be  a  nota- 
ble development  in  constitutional  law.  The  state  laws  are  not  uniform  either 
in  substance  or  administration  and,  accordingly,  the  need  for  federal  con- 
trol has  been  great.  There  is  considerable  tendency  toward  adoption  of 
uniform  laws  and  toward  closer  coordination  of  state  and  federal  control.32 

Beginning  in  1912  Congress  has  made  various  attempts  to  regulate 
radio  broadcasting.  These  earlier  acts  did  not  supply  effective  regulation 
due  to  strict  construction  given  them  by  courts.  The  resulting  confusion 
led  to  the  act  of  1927  establishing  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  with 
full  authority  to  fix  wave  lengths,  time  of  operation  and  other  details. 
The  act  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  but  lower 
courts  have  on  the  whole  interpreted  it  liberally  with  due  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  radio  regulation  and  the  exigencies  of  broadcasting,  the  com- 
mission being  sustained  where  its  decisions  were  not  manifestly  against 
the  evidence.  The  states  and  municipalities  during  the  last  nine  years 
have  been  increasingly  active  in  passing  a  large  number  of  statutes  and 
ordinances  covering  a  variety  of  matters.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
as  yet  determined  how  far  states  may  go  in  such  regulation.  The  clash  of 
local  and  national  problems  of  control  over  this  new  type  of  interstate 
communication  presage  a  significant  development  in  the  field  of  consti- 
tutional law.33 

31  Committee  to  Study  Compensation  for  Automobile  Accidents,  Report,  Philadelphia, 
1932.  See  discussion  of  the  Report  in  Columbia  Law  Review,  1932,  vol.  XXXII,  pp.  785,  803, 
813. 

32  See  A.  L.  Newman,  "Aviation  Law  and  The  Constitution,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  1930, 
vol.  XXXIX,  p.  1113;  C.  W.  Cuthell,  "Development  of  Aviation  Laws  in  the  United 
States,"  Air  Law  Review,  1930,  vol.  I,  p.  86;  J.  C.  Cooper,  Jr.,  "  Aircraft  Liability  to  Persons 
and  Property  on  Ground,"  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XVII,  p.  435;  F. 
P.  Lee,  "State  Adoption  and  Enforcement  of  Federal  Air  Navigation  Law,"  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  1930,  vol.  XVI,  p.  715.  See  also  discussion  of  air  transportation 
problems  in  Chap.  IV. 

33  See  generally  Irwin  Stewart,  "Recent  Radio  Legislation,"  American  Political  Science 
Review,  1929,  vol.  XXIII,  p.  421;  Blewett  Lee,  "Power  of  Congress  over  Radio  Communica- 
tion," American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1925,  vol.  XI,  p.  19;  Warren  J.  Davis,  Radio  Law, 
Los  Angeles,  1929. 
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Personal  and  Family  Relations. — There  has  been  but  little  change  in 
the  laws  respecting  marriage  and  children  (except  in  the  matter  of  labor 
laws)  during  the  last  century.  The  bid  for  divorce  business  in  a  few  states 
in  recent  years  by  lowering  residence  requirements  is  common  knowl- 
edge. And  the  practice  in  some  states  of  granting  freely  uncontested 
divorces  is  shown  in  a  later  section.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  statutory 
law  of  divorce  stands  where  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  the  recognition  of  women's  property  rights  in  the  Married  Women's 
Acts  and  considerable  activity  concerning  protection  of  illegitimates. 
But  the  few  changes  in  statutory  law  have  come  as  corollaries  of  other 
types  of  legislation  rather  than  from  a  recognition  of  a  new  appraisal  of 
relationships.34 

The  movement  for  compulsory  sterilization  of  defectives  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  the  first  statute  in  1907.  In  the  ten  year  period  following 
sixteen  states  passed  such  laws.  This  number  is  now  increased  to  twenty- 
four.  The  vast  majority  are  strictly  eugenical  in  purpose.  Seven  of  the 
earlier  laws  were  held  unconstitutional.  A  majority  of  these  were  sup- 
planted by  new  laws.  In  1927  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  gave 
sanction  to  such  a  statute  (over  only  one  dissent)  and  since  then  the 
judicial  attitude  has  been  one  of  tolerance  in  permitting  this  scientific 
attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  of  society.  While  judicial  approval 
has  been  received  only  over  some  vigorous  dissents,  the  standard  of  legis- 
lation has  been  set,  the  experimental  stage  passed,  and  the  realm  within 
which  legislatures  may  operate  fairly  well  defined.36 

Since  1900  opinion  has  been  growing  that  the  state  should  make  it 
possible  for  those  reduced  to  poverty  by  age  to  spend  their  remaining 
years  in  self-respecting  privacy,  free  from  the  anxiety  of  want  and  the 
stigma  of  pauperism,  living  independently  in  their  own  surroundings 
instead  of  being  massed  in  institutions.36  By  December  31,  1931,  seven- 
teen states  had  passed  old  age  pension  laws.  The  qualifications  of  recip- 
ients of  aid  vary,  but  not  materially.  The  age  requirement  is  65  or  70; 
the  maximum  amount  of  relief  is  usually  not  over  one  dollar  a  day.37  The 
present  laws  do  not  displace  almshouses  and  poor  farms.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statutes  has  not  been  unduly  contested.  Three  of  the  laws 

34  See  generally  D.  M.  Keezer,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  1923;  Geoff ry  J. 
May,  Marriage  Laws  and  Decisions  in  the  United  States,  A  Manual,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  1929;  J.  Lippman,  "The  Breakdown  of  Consortium,"  Columbia  Law 
Review,  1930,  vol.  XXX,  p.  651.  Legislation  giving  women  equal  rights  with  men  is,  of 
course,  excluded.  See  material  on  family  status  in  Chap.  XIII  and  data  on  women's 
rights  in  Chap.  XIV. 

36  Buck  v.  Bell,  1927,  274  U.  S.  200.  See  generally  J.  H.  Landman,  "  The  History  of  Human 
Sterilization  in  the  United  States,"  Illinois  Law  Review,  1929,  vol.  XXIII,  p.  463;  B. 
Shartel,  "Sterilization  of  Mental  Defectives,"  Michigan  Law  Review,  1925,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  33. 

36  See  A.  Epstein,  The  Challenge  of  the  Aged,  New  York,  1928. 

37  For  table  of  laws  see  Chap.  XVI. 
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were  declared  invalid  but  on  rather  narrow  grounds.  With  the  increasing 
number  of  bills  being  introduced  it  seems  likely  that  the  trend  of  the  last 
eight  years  will  continue  and  that  the  example  of  other  civilized  countries 
(the  United  States  being  in  the  decided  minority)  will  be  followed.  Paral- 
leling this  movement  have  been  the  adoption  by  a  few  states  and  by  the 
federal  government  of  public  service  retirement  systems,  the  inauguration 
in  about  half  the  states  of  plans  for  pensioning  public  school  teachers 
and  the  adoption  in  most  of  the  cities  of  retirement  systems  for  some 
employees.  In  addition  efforts  have  been  made  by  private  companies, 
trade  unions,  fraternal  organizations,  etc.,  to  provide  for  their  aged  em- 
ployees or  members. 

Miscellaneous. — What  can  be  said  of  trends  in  other  provinces  of 
legislative  and  judicial  activity  not  surveyed  above  ? 

The  American  Law  Institute,  organized  in  1923  to  prepare  a  scientific 
restatement  of  the  whole  field  of  the  existing  law,  has  chosen  as  its  first 
topics  for  restatement  those  of  Property,  Torts,  Contracts,  Agency, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Trusts,  and  Business  Associations.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  prepared  a  model  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  improvement  of  the 
processes  of  the  criminal  law.  These  topics  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Institute's  selection  of  the  more  important  of  the  law  fields.  What  have 
been  the  changes  here  ? 

Many  of  the  more  important  trends  in  these  fields  have  just  been 
outlined,  for  example,  the  development  of  aviation  law  which  restricts 
property  rules,  the  growth  of  the  workmen's  compensation  acts  which 
change  a  large  part  of  the  law  of  torts,  and  so  on.  Beyond  this,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  of  technical  devices 
in  these  fields  of  the  law,  such  as  the  business  trust  as  one  form  of  business 
organization,  the  trust  receipt  and  trade  acceptance  in  the  law  of  sales 
and  contracts,  simple  forms  of  deeds  of  conveyance,  avoidance  of  double 
inheritance  taxation  and  the  like. 

In  total  number  in  all  fields  these  developments,  of  course,  are  con- 
siderable. In  the  main,  however,  they  are  modifications  or  adjustments 
of  existing  rules  rather  than  major  movements  in  themselves.  To  the 
outside  observer  they  would  show  little  in  the  way  of  change  in  the  exist- 
ing legal  system.  Many  of  them  have  been  developed  largely  outside  the 
law  only  to  be  accepted  by  it.  And,  finally,  these  developments  have 
been  slow.  On  the  whole  the  slight  change  caused  by  the  adjustment  of 
law  to  them  would  tend  to  give  the  appearance  of  stability  and  changeless- 
ness  to  the  law. 

A  few  exceptions  should  perhaps  be  noted.  Since  about  1910  there 
has  been  a  decided  trend  toward  liberalizing  corporation  statutes  result- 
ing in  greater  ease  of  incorporation,  greater  freedom  in  manipulating 
financial  structures  and  greater  facility  in  financial  management.  With 
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the  trend  toward  consolidation  and  concentration  of  industrial  wealth 
and  resources  in  relatively  few  companies,  there  has  appeared  a  wide 
diffusion  of  stock  ownership,  naturally  accompanied  by  a  concentration 
of  management.38  Partly  as  the  cause  and  partly  as  the  result,  there 
appeared  extensive  legislative  sanction  of  non-voting  shares  or  shares 
with  qualified  or  contingent  voting  rights.  Also  significant  is  the  increasing 
approval  of  voting  trusts,  designed  to  separate  the  vote  from  the  other 
earmarks  of  ownership  so  as  to  provide  concentration  of  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  number  and  variety  of  instruments  of  finance  have 
likewise  been  multiplying  under  legislative  sanction.  Most  significant 
perhaps  has  been  the  advent  of  no  par  shares  designed  to  obviate  many 
of  the  vices  of  par  stock  so  frequently  watered.  At  present  they  are 
legalized  in  practically  every  state. 

Paralleling  the  extensive  use  of  the  corporate  device  and  the  increas- 
ing flexibility  of  corporate  management  has  been  the  decided  movement 
toward  at  least  perfunctory  regulation.  Blue  sky  laws  have  been  noted 
above.  In  addition  is  the  greatly  increased  supervision  over  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  corporations,  particularly  as  respects  taxation  and 
reports.  Perhaps  the  major  legal  problem  respecting  these  forms  of 
organization  is  yet  to  be  worked  out.  With  the  great  number  of  absentee 
or  non-voting  stockholders,  the  concentration  of  control  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  the  flexibility  of  corporate  structures  and  the  presence  on  directo- 
rates of  men  of  wide  and  varied  interests  and  at  times  inconsistent  loyal- 
ties, raise  in  many  concrete  forms  the  problem  of  legal  control  for  the 
protection  of  minority  interests.  The  problem  will  be  increasingly  acute 
as  the  trend  toward  concentration  of  industrial  control  continues.  Its 
solution  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  and  bitterly  fought 
problems  of  the  near  future. 

Summary. — To  predict  trends  in  social  legislation  and  judicial  deci- 
sions is  difficult,  for  prediction  must  take  account  of  changes  in  the  social 
and  economic  fabric,  in  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  in  the  philoso- 
phies of  future  judges.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  account  of  past 
developments  and  of  significant  accomplishments  and  directive  influences 
in  socio-legal  philosophy.  Such  an  analysis  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
sampling  shows  several  distinct  or  fairly  discernible  trends. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  is  the  growing  insistence  on  validity  of 
legislation  unless  definite  facts  to  the  contrary  are  presented.  Most 
influential  in  expounding  this  theory  of  constitutional  interpretation  has 
been  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  who  in  1905  (in  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S. 
45,  holding  unconstitutional  a  ten  hour  day  for  bakers)  said  in  his  dissent: 

Some  of  these  laws  embody  convictions  or  prejudices  which  judges  are  likely 
to  share.  Some  may  not.  But  a  constitution  is  not  intended  to  embody  a  par- 

38  On  combinations  in  business  and  banking,  see  Chap.  V. 
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ticular  economic  theory,  whether  of  paternalism  and  the  organic  relation  of  the 
citizen  to  the  State  or  of  laissez  faire.  It  is  made  for  people  of  fundamentally 
differing  views,  and  the  accident  of  our  finding  certain  opinions  natural  and 
familiar  or  novel  and  even  shocking  ought  not  to  conclude  our  judgment  upon  the 
question  whether  statutes  embodying  them  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

And  again  dissenting  in  Traux  v.  Corrigan,  257  U.  S.  312  (1921),  he  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  I  more  deprecate  than  the  use  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  beyond  the  absolute  compulsion  of  its  words  to  prevent  the  making 
of  social  experiments  that  an  important  part  of  the  community  desires,  in  the 
insulated  chambers  afforted  by  the  several  States,  even  though  the  experiments 
may  seem  futile  or  even  noxious  to  me  and  to  those  whose  judgments  I  most 
respect. 

This  philosophy  has  had  profound  effect  on  judicial  attitude.  With  that 
approach  to  specific  problems  by  the  judiciary,  the  individual  notions  of 
judges  whose  own  social  philosophy  differs  from  that  of  legislatures  have 
receded  more  and  more  into  the  background.  Such  development  has  not 
evolved  into  a  complete  acceptance  of  a  new  approach.  Rather  it  has 
advanced  and  receded  as  the  complexion  of  courts  becomes  more  tolerant 
or  more  individualistic  respectively.39  But  it  persists  as  a  militant  chal- 
lenge for  judicial  tolerance  and  comes  prominently  into  play  when  a 
majority,  individualistic  in  its  philosophy,  becomes  a  dissenting  minority. 
It  is  well  reflected  in  the  case  of  O'Gorman  and  Young,  Inc.  v.  Hartford 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  282  U.  S.  251  (1931)  upholding  a  New  Jersey  statute  regulat- 
ing the  commissions  of  insurance  agents,  when  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
writing  for  the  majority  said,  "As  underlying  questions  of  fact  may  condi- 
tion the  constitutionality  of  legislation  of  this  character,  the  presump- 
tion of  constitutionality  must  prevail  in  the  absence  of  some  factual 
foundation  of  record  for  overthrowing  the  statute."40  With  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  such  an  attitude  by  judges  the  opportunity  for  experimen- 
tation with  social  legislation  increases.  Without  such  tolerance  the  efforts 
to  improve  conditions  have  been  (as  noted  above  in  the  discussion  of 
specific  statutes)  and  may  be  measurably  curbed  by  the  substitution  of 
notions  of  judges  far  removed  from  the  facts  and  schooled  in  the  philoso- 
phies and  outlook  of  other  traditions.  In  that  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  on  the  attitude  of  the  judiciary  toward  the  increasing  ad- 
vances of  government  into  business  during  the  present  depression,  issues 
that  may  not  arise  until  long*  after  the  ventures  have  been  launched. 

39  See  Felix  Frankfurter,  "Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  The  Constitution,"  Harvard  Law 
Review,  1927,  vol.  XLI,  p.  121. 

40  See  also  the  vigorous  plea  by  the  same  Justice  dissenting  in  New  State  Ice  Co.  v. 
Liebmann,  1932,  52  Supreme  Court,  371,  for  freedom  for  novel  social  and  economic  experi- 
ments by  the  separate  states.  And  see  W.  H.  Hamilton,  "The  Jurist's  Art,"  Columbia 
Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  XXXI,  p.  1073;  and  comment  in  Yale  Law  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XLI, 
p.  2G2. 
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Though  in  the  absence  of  such  tolerance  constitutional  limitations  on 
legislative  experiments  have  at  times  been  rigidly  imposed,  there  has 
evolved  by  degrees  an  increased  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the 
individual  on  society,  a  whittling  away  of  the  notion  of  equality  of  bar- 
gaining power  between  labor  and  capital,  a  denial  of  the  adequacy  of 
self-help  under  the  complex  conditions  of  present  society  and  the  desira- 
bility of  dominant  influence  by  the  state  in  protecting  those  who  are  in 
no  position  to  protect  themselves. 

As  a  part  of  the  shift  from  an  individualistic  viewpoint  there  has  been 
the  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  and  desirability  for  the  socializa- 
tion of  certain  types  of  losses.  Epitomized  by  workmen's  compensation, 
these  attempts  have  been  gradually  extending.  Most  recent  focal  points 
of  attack  are  the  treatment  of  the  aged  indigent,  automobile  accident 
victims  and  the  unemployed. 

Such  recession  from  an  individualistic  philosophy  has  taken  its  toll. 
The  commerce  clause  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  police  power  of  the 
states  and  the  taxing  power  have  been  increasingly  utilized  by  legislators, 
under  the  auspices  of  tolerant  judiciaries,  in  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
more  perfect  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  The  concept  "property"  (along  with  its  associate  "liberty  of  con- 
tract") has  accordingly  become  less  absolute  and  increasingly  flexible. 
Specific  adjustments  of  industry  and  enterprise  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  individuals  and  groups  to  which  such  enterprise  has  become 
indispensable  or  important  are  legion.  The  fluidity  which  the  property 
concept  has  acquired  during  the  last  three  decades  as  illustrated  by  the 
many  species  of  legislative  experimentation  which  have  been  sustained 
is  in  itself  notable  achievement.  That  fluidity  having  been  established, 
the  opportunities  for  further  effective  attempts  at  legal  control  over 
social  problems  have  increased.41 

I.    TRENDS   IN    LAW    ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  is  concerned  with  trends  in  the  methods  of  administering 
the  law  by  the  courts  and  in  the  procedural  rules  designed  to  secure  the 
effective  adjudication  of  litigated  disputes.  The  first  part  deals  with 
trends  in  the  business  of  the  courts  as  shown  by  judicial  statistics,  while  a 
second  part  discusses  various  steps  advocated  and  taken  to  improve 
legal  procedure. 

Trends  in  the  Business  of  the  Courts. — A  most  significant  recent  trend 
in  the  law  is  the  growing  interest  in  the  continuous  compilation  of  com- 
prehensive, accurate  information  with  respect  to  judicial  administration 
— how  our  courts  work,  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  what  businesses 
they  perform  and  how  well  they  perform  it. 

41  See  discussion  of  liberty  in  Chap.  XXIX. 
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The  Lack  of  Adequate  Judicial  Statistics. — Despite  the  obvious  indis- 
pensability  of  adequate  statistical  information  for  the  intelligent  handling 
of  problems  of  judicial  administration  and  reform  and  its  utility  for  the 
study  of  social  problems  generally,  the  United  States  is,  in  that  respect, 
still  in  the  "  prestatistical  age."  Thus,  in  recommending  to  Congress  a 
restriction  upon  the  diversity  of  citizenship  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
district  courts  (allowing  a  citizen  of  one  state  to  resort  to  the  federal 
court  if  suing  a  citizen  of  another  state),  the  President  (in  1932)  was 
unable,  for  lack  of  data,  to  advise  Congress  on  the  simple  and  primary 
questions  of  how  much  of  a  burden  that  basis  of  jurisdiction  casts  upon 
the  federal  courts  and  to  what  extent  his  proposal  would  relieve  the 
congestion  of  their  dockets.  In  continental  Europe,  judicial  statistics  are  a 
well  established  institution.  In  England,  official  collection  of  civil  judicial 
statistics  began  in  1857  and  separate  annual  publications  for  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  have  been  issued  since  1922.  Similar  statistics  are 
published  for  the  colonies  and  dominions — for  Canada  since  1876.  But 
there  is  very  little  comparable  to  this  in  the  United  States.  Various  of  the 
reform  agencies  referred  to  below,  notably  the  crime  commissions  and 
the  judicial  councils,  have  directed  their  attention  specifically  to  this 
lack. 

With  respect  to  crime,  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement  found  in  1931  that  in  only  twenty-three  states  are  there 
even  court  statistics  about  criminal  cases  published.  But  even  there,  the 
data  are  only  infrequently  adequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  inclusion  of 
desirable  and  available  information.  Moreover,  the  tabulations  differ  so 
from  state  to  state,  in  content,  method  and  classification,  "that  compari- 
sons between  states  are  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous."  In  only  three 
of  the  states  do  the  statistics  cover  all  cases  tried  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
state.42  Civil  judicial  statistics  are  much  less  complete  than  this.  In  no 
state  are  there  continuous,  comprehensive  official  statistics  published 
about  the  civil  work  of  all  the  courts.  The  Judicial  Council  movement  has 
lent  great  impetus  to  the  supplying  of  this  want  since  the  creation  of  the 
first  active  Council  in  1923.  The  Judicial  Councils  of  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Texas  publish  continuous 
annual  statistics  of  varying  degrees  of  comprehensiveness;  the  second 
report  of  the  Michigan  Council  (1932)  contains  important  statistical 
studies;  and  others  have  published  data  for  specific  years.  The  Indiana 
Legislative  Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio  have  for  many  years 
published  information  as  to  case  load  and  some  other  matters.  There  are 
annual  reports  from  a  few  specific  courts,  such  as  of  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Court,  and  preeminently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 

42  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  1931,  Report 
no.  3,  p.  87.  See  also  Chap.  XXII. 
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the  First  Judicial  Department  (New  York  City)  which  publishes  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  civil  judicial  statistics  in  this  country.  The 
United  States  Attorney  General's  Reports  contain  data  on  some,  but  far 
too  few,  aspects  of  the  federal  judicial  business.  The  most  ambitious 
projects  for  the  compilation  of  adequate  judicial  statistics  have  been 
launched  by  private  enterprise ;  the  Yale  Law  School  began  experimenta- 
tion in  1927  with  court  records  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia;  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Institute  of  Law  taking  up 
similar  work  in  1929  in  New  York  and  in  Maryland  and  Ohio  (in  the  two 
latter  states  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state  judicial  councils) ;  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  authorizing  a 
study  of  the  business  of  the  federal  courts  in  selected  federal  districts  as  a 
cooperative  project  in  which  representatives  of  twelve  different  law 
schools  participated  and  which  is  now  being  completed  at  the  Yale  Law 
School  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Law  Institute.43 

General  Trends  in  Volume  of  Business. — The  criminal  business  of  the 
courts  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.44  Attention  will  be  focused 
here  on  civil  business.  All  available  statistics  show  consistent  and  large 
growth  in  the  amount  of  litigation.  Thus  the  United  States  Attorney 
General's  Reports  disclose  a  constant  gradual  rise  in  the  total  case  load 
(excluding  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska)  from  47,553  cases  in  1911  to 
61,041  in  1917  and  a  quite  precipitate  rise  thereafter  to  196,953  cases  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1930,  a  rise  at  a  rate  nearly  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  population  increase.  The  distribution  of  this  load  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  used  in  the  reports  is  as  follows :  (1)  Civil  suits  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  fluctuated  slightly  from  3,773  in  1911 
to  4,083  in  1914;  then  dropped  to  3,509  in  1917  and  2,856  in  1918;  whence 
they  rose  very  precipitately  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  24,713  in  1930, 
exhibiting  sharply  the  influence  of  income  tax  litigation  and  the  business 
activities  of  the  government  resulting  from  the  World  War.  (2)  Criminal 
cases  rose  gradually  from  14,788  in  1911  to  19,373  in  1917  and  then  rose 
sharply  to  86,719  in  1930,  with  slight  dips  in  1921,  1926  and  1927,  the 
largest  cause  of  the  rise  being  the  prohibition  legislation.  (3)  Admiralty 
cases  constituted  a  small  part  of  the  business,  beginning  with  1,673  in  1911, 
rising  gradually  to  2,576  in  1919  and  then  sharply  to  4,550  in  1921  with  an 
irregular  decline  thereafter  to  2,489  in  1930.  (4)  Bankruptcy  cases  rose 
gradually  to  19,308  in  1911,  to  27,519  in  1915,  then  dropped  markedly  to 
13,515  in  1920,  rose  to  38,014  in  1922  and  then  increased  in  a  straight 
line  to  62,  643  in  1930,  illustrating  pretty  accurately  the  trend  of  business 
conditions.  (5)  The  remaining  private  civil  suits  increased  irregularly 

43  See  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  1931,  Progress 
Report  no.  7;  T.  W.  Arnold,  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XVII,  p.  799. 

44  See  Chap.  XXII. 
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from  8,011  in  1911  to  10,832  in  1919,  to  17,430  in  1921,  to  20,389  in  1930. 
Similar  trends  appear  as  to  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  in  Indiana  (with 
an  increase  of  case  load  of  nearly  85  percent  from  1918  to  1928),  Rhode 
Island  (increases  from  1910  to  1927  of  over  107  percent  in  the  state  and 
over  150  percent  in  the  two  principal  urban  counties  as  compared  to  a 
population  increase  of  25  percent),  New  Jersey  (increase  of  980  percent 
from  1900  to  1930),  Oregon  (three  times  the  law  actions,  two  times  the 
equity  and  divorce  suits  in  1928  over  1917),  Connecticut  (increase  of 
nearly  one-fourth  from  1927  to  1930),  and  Massachusetts  (increase  of 
70  percent  from  1924  to  1931  and  an  increase  in  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  by  three  times  from  1920  to  1930). 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  number  of  cases  actually  tried. 
Thus  in  the  federal  courts  well  over  half  of  the  private,  civil  and  admiralty 
suits  commenced  are  settled,  discontinued  or  dismissed  without  trial 
while  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  the  First  Department  in  the 
period  1918-1930  from  56  to  78  percent  of  the  cases  were  thus  disposed 
of.  In  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Michigan,  out  of  48,541  cases  commenced  in 
1931,  only  9,686,  or  19  percent  of  the  total  number  disposed  of,  were 
actually  tried,  a  little  over  a  sixth  of  these  being  criminal  cases.  Moreover, 
a  very  substantial  percentage  of  cases,  though  tabulated  in  some  compila- 
tions as  disposed  of  after  consideration  by  the  court,  actually  consume 
very  little  of  court  time,  because  they  are  not  contested.  To  get  a  true 
picture  of  judicial  business,  much  more  must  be  known  than  the  number 
of  cases  begun  and  the  number  disposed  of — much  which  unfortunately 
does  not  appear  in  most  of  the  official  tabulations.  Nor  is  the  need  for 
scientific  information  about  judicial  administration  satisfied  by  the 
presentation  of  figures  on  the  total  number  of  cases  commenced  and  tried. 
To  make  available  the  needed  additional  information  is  the  aim  of  the 
recent  private  enterprises  mentioned  above. 

Some  Specific  Trends. — The  intensive  study  of  the  finished  civil  cases  in 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  New  Haven  in  the  ten  year  period, 
1919-1928,  conducted  by  the  Yale  Law  School,  shows  a  continually 
increasing  case  load,  with  only  about  a  third  of  the  total  volume  being 
carried  to  trial — a  tendency  similar  to  that  indicated  in  other  courts 
above.  Divorce  cases  in  this  jurisdiction,  not  popularly  regarded  as  a 
divorce  mill,  constitute  almost  30  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
finished  in  any  manner  and  are  the  largest  single  group.  Negligence  cases 
constitute  the  next  largest  group  amounting  to  over  18  percent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  real  estate  mortgage  foreclosures  and  debt  cases 
(including  breach  of  contract),  each  group  accounting  for  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Comparison  with  other  states  is  difficult  because  of  lack  of  data.  In  the 
Rhode  Island  Superior  Courts  the  tort  action  predominates  with  divorce 
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cases  in  second  place.  In  the  Superior  Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  First  Department  of  New  York  tort  actions  also 
constitute  the  largest  single  class  of  cases,  while  in  the  Kansas  District 
Courts  for  1921-1930  divorce  cases  constituted  from  39  to  45  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  terminated  in  any  manner.  Preliminary  figures 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ohio  studies  for  1930  indicate  that  in  the  common 
pleas  courts  in  Cuyahoga  County  the  divorce  cases  provide  about  one- 
third  the  total  business,  followed  by  foreclosures.  The  increasing  use 
of  automobiles  is  reflected  by  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  negligence 
cases.  The  adoption  of  the  compulsory  liability  insurance  plan  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  followed  at  once  by  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  negli- 
gence suits.  While  these  actions  in  the  New  Haven  Superior  Court  take 
only  second  place  in  respect  of  volume,  their  number  for  the  period  of  the 
study  increased  steadily  and  the  trend  justifies  a  prediction  that  unless  a 
new  method  is  adopted  for  dealing  with  the  traffic  accident  problem 
they  will  soon  take  first  place. 

Interesting  variations  in  details  of  procedural  practice  occur.  Thus, 
the  use  made  of  the  jury  varies  greatly  although  on  the  whole  indicating 
probably  a  slighter  use  than  is  popularly  supposed.  Of  the  tried  cases  in 
the  New  Haven  study  in  which  a  jury  could  be  claimed  by  the  parties  and 
had  as  of  right  under  its  state  law,  a  jury  was  claimed  and  had  in  only 
about  40  percent.  In  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  for  the  period 
1924  through  1931  four  or  five  times  as  many  actions  at  law  were  tried 
before  juries  as  before  the  court  without  juries;  and  in  Rhode  Island  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  civil  suits  were  tried  without  juries.  But  in  Oregon 
in  1929  over  one-half  of  the  law  actions  were  tried  without  juries;  in 
Kansas  from  1927  through  1930  only  about  one-tenth  as  many  actions 
were  tried  before  a  jury  as  were  tried  without  juries;  and  in  the  Texas 
District  Courts  an  average  over  the  state  of  about  one-fourth  were  jury 
cases.  Variations  also  occur  in  the  same  state,  apparently  considerably 
influenced  by  the  congested  character  of  the  calendars.  Thus,  in  the 
largest  metropolitan  district  in  Michigan  29  percent  of  the  law  actions 
in  the  Circuit  Court  were  tried  before  juries  in  the  early  part  of  1931; 
while  figures  in  other  parts  of  the  state  at  approximately  the  same  period 
showed  65  percent,  70  percent  and  even  80  percent  and  88  percent  jury 
cases  in  rural  counties. 

An  analysis  of  the  New  Haven  figures  discloses  that  the  most  extensive 
use  of  the  jury  is  made  in  the  negligence  cases,  these  accounting  for  two- 
thi  ds  of  the  total.  In  Michigan,  too,  there  were  about  double  the  number 
of  tort  jury  cases  to  contract  jury  cases.  Some  figures  from  these  jurisdic- 
tions cast  doubt  upon  the  popular  belief  that  juries  are  disposed  to  be  more 
favorable  to  plaintiffs  than  are  judges;  and  the  fewer  appeals  and  the 
fewer  reversals  on  appeal  are  striking. 
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These  are  but  samples  of  types  of  data  supplied  by  the  special  studies. 
Much  further  information  will  be  available  from  them,  such  as  the  dura- 
tion of  trials,  the  nature  of  the  parties  litigant,  the  nature  of  the  pleadings 
involved,  the  amounts  of  money  involved  in  the  cases,  the  use  made  of 
attachment  process,  information  as  to  appeals,  details  as  to  the  disposi- 
tions made  with  reference  to  alimony  and  children  in  divorce  cases,  details 
as  to  foreclosure  and  negligence  cases  and  other  matters  of  more  local 
interest  but  which  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  what  may  be  ascertained 
from  judicial  statistics  and  of  what  should  be  known  by  any  community 
which  wishes  to  deal  intelligently  with  problems  of  judicial  administra- 
tion. Thus  there  may  be  suggested  the  economic  waste  of  a  court  which 
tries  only  about  150  cases  a  year  (the  Superior  Court  sitting  at  Waterbury, 
Connecticut) .  Again  the  facts  that  in  90  percent  of  the  closed  foreclosure 
cases  in  the  New  Haven  figures  no  contest  was  made  and  that  in  only  nine 
cases,  less  than  0.3  percent  of  the  total,  was  the  defendant  victoriosu, 
leads  to  serious  question  as  to  whether  a  simpler  procedure  for  these  cases 
cannot  be  found,  such  as  foreclosure  by  power  of  sale  as  in  Massachusetts 
or  under  the  proposed  Uniform  Mortgage  Act.  And  that  only  18  percent 
of  the  breach  of  contract  and  debt  cases  were  carried  to  trial  and  in  only 
5  percent  was  judgment  rendered  for  the  defendant  indicates  a  use  of 
the  courts  as  collecting  agents  for  debts  which  are  not  in  dispute  and  lends 
strong  support  to  desires  for  more  summary  disposition  of  such  cases,  as 
by  the  summary  judgment  procedure  discussed  below.  The  information 
that  about  80  percent  of  the  divorce  cases  were  uncontested  and  that  in 
only  about  6  percent  of  the  total  cases  terminated  was  a  divorce  denied 
to  the  plaintiff  is  certainly  pertinent  in  considering  the  problem  of  divorce 
and  our  present  methods  of  handling  it. 

Until  judicial  statistics  are  more  developed,  however,  we  must 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  wealth  of  information  contained  in  court 
records,  and  criticism  of  law  administration,  not  to  speak  of  other  social 
problems,  will  depend  on  conflicting,  uncertain  opinions  and  vague 
speculations. 

Trends  of  Procedural  Law  Reform. — Criticism  of  the  law  has  been 
as  frequent  in  recent  times  as  earlier  but  there  has  been  more  support  of 
law  reform  movements  from  organized  groups  of  the  bar  at  least,  if  not 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  professions.  This  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  development  of  bar  associations  and  more  recently  of 
judicial  councils,  crime  commissions  and  other  similar  bodies  officially 
engaged  in  law  reform  activities,  and  of  law  schools  with  full  time  faculties 
available  for  technical  legal  research.  Movements  for  the  improvement  of 
law  administration  are  better  organized  than  ever  before,  even  though 
the  weight  of  inertia  in  both  the  public  and  the  profession  still  peorates 
to  delay  change. 
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Legal  procedure  should  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  to 
an  end — the  enforcement  of  general  rules  of  law.  Nevertheless  in  actual 
operation  it  assumes  as  much  importance  as  the  end  it  serves.  This  is 
true  because  only  the  doubtful  or  disputed  issue  is  likely  to  be  bitterly 
litigated  and  in  such  case  the  rules  controlling  the  presentation  of  the 
issue  take  on  added  significance.  For  example  the  literal  application  of 
the  simple  rule  that  the  plaintiff  must  prove  his  case  may  operate  to  deny 
any  recovery  for  the  relatives  of  a  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  if 
the  operator  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  killed  his  victim  without  the  pres- 
ence of  eye  witnesses,  for  then  the  plaintiff  cannot  prove  freedom  from 
contributory  negligence.46  Moreover,  the  rules  of  procedure  determine 
in  the  main  how  quickly  and  efficiently  the  court  may  act.  Often  they 
result  in  long  delay  and  thus  act  as  a  denial  of  justice. 

The  lay  public  therefore  has  quite  properly  stressed  the  importance 
of  improved  law  administration.  The  trend  away  from  strictly  judicial 
procedure  to  some  other  method  of  settling  disputes  is,  however,  of 
unusual  significance  and  will  be  discussed  prior  to  consideration  of  reforms 
in  the  judicial  establishment  itself. 

Movement  Away  from  Court  Procedure. — The  usual  lay  suggestion  for 
law  reform  is  to  abolish  all  the  "red  tape"  of  judicial  procedure.  An 
orderly  way  of  bringing  the  issues  in  dispute  before  the  tribunal  is  essen- 
tial to  its  efficient  operation  and  experience  shows  that  attempts  to  avoid 
unnecessary  rules  are  more  successful  than  attempts  to  abolish  all  rules. 
Thus  little  success  has  attended  movements  to  do  away  with  the  written 
pleadings  before  the  courts  except  in  highly  specialized  tribunals,  such 
as  those  for  the  collection  of  small  claims,  where  the  point  in  dispute  is 
obvious.  On  the  other  hand  the  development  of  new  forms  of  tribunals 
such  as  bureas  and  commissions  has  gone  very  far.  Many  such  tribunals 
(e.g.,  public  utility  commissions)  are  expected  to  provide  expert  personnel 
for  the  solution  of  increasingly  difficult  problems  of  government  but  in 
most  of  them  the  adjudication  of  technical  cases  outside  of  the  ordinary 
judicial  system,  save  by  way  of  appeal,  is  a  feature.  Thus,  they  are  ex- 
cepted  from  the  operation  of  many  customary  legal  rules  such  as  those 
concerning  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  evidence.  So  outstanding  and 
far  reaching  is  this  whole  development  that  section  III  below  is  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

Another  similar  movement  is  that  for  the  arbitration  of  commercial 
disputes.  At  common  law,  agreements  for  the  submission  of  disputed 
matters  to  unofficial  arbitrators  for  settlement  were  not  fostered  since 
the  courts  were  jealous  of  anything  tending  to  oust  them  of  their  juris- 
diction. This  hostility  prevented  the  specific  enforcement  of  arbitration 

45  Roller  v.  Lalley,  1930,  112  Connecticut  86;  Yale  Law  Journal,  1930,  XL,  p.  484.  The 
rule  was  changed  by  statute  the  following  year,  Connecticut  Public  Acts,  1931,  c.  212. 
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agreements  and  made  such  agreements  in  effect  revocable  by  permitting 
resort  to  the  law  courts  by  either  party.  Early  statutes  were  only  of  a 
regulatory  nature  but  by  1920  the  movement  toward  arbitration  had 
gained  great  impetus  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  trade  associations 
and  chambers  of  commerce.  These  organizations  then  began  to  incorpo- 
rate future  disputes'  clauses  into  their  articles  of  membership  and  by- 
laws and  standard  contract  forms,  a  practice  which  had  been  adopted  by 
over  150  of  them  by  1931.  Thus  the  parties  avoided  long  delay  due  to  the 
congestion  of  many  court  calendars  and  the  technicalities  and  expense 
of  legal  proceedings,  while  securing  more  expert  judgment  than  is  nor- 
mally available  from  the  ordinary  jury.  Hence  a  new  type  of  statute 
providing  for  specific  enforcement  of  irrevocable  contracts  to  arbitrate 
future  as  well  as  present  disputes  was  adopted,  first  by  New  York  in  1920, 
and  in  1932  by  ten  other  states,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  federal 
government.  The  constitutionality  of  these  statutes  has  been  sustained 
as  against  claims  that  they  were  destroying  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
and  were  diminishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  The  movement  for 
arbitration  in  the  field  of  business  and  commercial  disputes  where  it  has 
been  most  successful  seems,  therefore,  to  have  a  new  strength  and  vitality 
as  the  result  of  support  given  it  by  legislatures  and  courts.46 

Improvement  in  Court  Organization  and  Personnel. — Effective  court 
organization  calls  for  a  unified  judicial  system  under  one  administrative 
head  with  power  to  assign  his  colleagues  where  their  services  are  needed 
and  to  see  that  the  entire  machinery  is  operating  smoothly  and  effectively. 
He  should  also  have  power  to  develop  adequate  devices  in  the  office  of 
the  court  clerk  to  determine  the  proper  arrangement  of  cases  on  the  court 
calendar  and  to  assign  cases  to  different  judges  for  trial  with  reasonable 
dispatch  and  authority  so  as  to  avoid  the  long  delays  to  which  lawyers, 
parties  and  witnesses  are  subjected  in  most  tribunals.  Unfortunately  the 
traditional  plan  still  generally  followed  is  for  each  judge  to  act  in 
effect  as  a  single  independent  unit.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  more 
businesslike  plan  has  been  followed  with  great  success,  notably  in  the 
common  pleas  court  in  Cleveland  pursuant  to  a  law  enacted  in  1923 
following  a  similar  plan  initiated  earlier  in  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court 
and,  in  imitation  of  Cleveland,  in  other  districts  in  1931,  as  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.47 

46  See  W.  A.  Sturges,  Commercial  Arbitrations  and  Awards,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1930. 

47  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1930,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  696,  805;  Merchants  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  Committee  on  Judicial  Administration,  Report  on  Judicial  Councils,  1931, 
pp.  33-37;  K.  Dayton,  "Trial  Calendars  in  New  York  City,"  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  1932,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  245;  H.  Oliphant  and  T.  Hope,  A  Study  of  Day  Calendars, 
Institute  of  Law,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1932;  R.  Pound,  "Organization  of  Courts," 
Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  1927,  vol.  XI,  pp.  69-83;  also  ibid.  1927,  vol. 
XI,  pp.  99-116,  with  model  court  act. 
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Perhaps  even  more  important  than  proper  organization  of  the  judicial 
establishment  is  the  choice  of  adequate  personnel.  The  question  of  the 
selection  of  proper  judges  is  far  reaching  and  fundamental.  So  highly 
regarded  and  so  important  is  the  prize  of  the  judicial  office  that  political 
considerations  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  affecting  the  appointment  of 
many  judges ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  insure  at  least  a  minimum  of  capac- 
ity for  the  office.  In  three-fourths  of  the  states  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  are  elected  by  the  people.  In  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  other 
states  (especially  in  New  England)  and  under  the  federal  system  the 
judges  are  named  in  the  first  instance  by  the  governor  or  president,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  either  one  or  both  legislative  houses.  In  a  com- 
paratively few  states  the  higher  court  judges  are  named  entirely  by  the 
legislature;  in  one  court  by  its  leading  judicial  officer — a  practice 
following  that  of  England  and  one  much  favored  by  students.  Con- 
troversy between  supporters  of  the  various  plans  continues  unabated 
though  little  immediate  change  seems  probable.  Recently,  however,  the 
bar  associations  and  other  interested  groups  in  various  places,  such  as 
New  York  City,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
California  and  Connecticut  have  taken  steps  to  recommend  or  to  pass 
on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  judicial  office.  So  far  such  scrutiny 
is  entirely  unofficial  and  its  only  effect  is  as  it  is  persuasive  to  the  appoint- 
ing or  electing  power.  It  marks,  however,  a  trend  of  an  important  nature 
if  it  may  be  extended  and  made  official  and  continuous.48  Recent  munici- 
pal investigations  indicate  the  necessity  of  careful  scrutiny  also  of  the 
subordinate  court  officials  such  as  the  court  clerks. 

On  the  other  hand  the  movement  for  control  of  judges  after  appoint- 
ment has  definitely  slowed  up.  Two  decades  ago  there  was  agitation  for 
the  recall  of  judges  and  for  the  recall  by  popular  vote  of  judicial  decisions 
holding  statutes  unconstitutional.  During  the  years  1912  and  1913  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  provisions  for  the  recall  of  all  public  officers  were 
enacted  in  nine  or  ten  western  states.  Most  of  these  were  broad  enough  to 
include  judicial  officers,  although  in  some  (e.g.,  in  Idaho  and  Washington) 
the  judiciary  was  expressly  excluded.49  In  1911  Congress  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Arizona  to  statehood  that  the 
recall  provision  of  the  state  constitution  exclude  members  of  the  judiciary, 
but  after  admission  the  state  in  1912  restored  the  original  article  which 
included  the  judiciary.  By  amendment  to  the  Colorado  Constitution  of 
1912  provision  was  also  made  for  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  There  are 

48  Willoughby,  W.  F.,  Principles  of  Judicial  Administration,  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1929,  pp.  361-389;  Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  1931,  vol. 
XV,  p.  5;  and  other  current  numbers  of  that  journal.  On  federal  judges  see  B.  Shartel, 
Michigan  Law  Review,  1930,  vol.  XXVIII,  p.  485;  W.  D.  Mitchell,  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  1931,  vol.  XVII,  p.  569. 

49  On  general  use  of  recall,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 
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very  few  reported  cases  dealing  with  either  of  these  provisions  (none  at 
all  in  most  states)  and  public  agitation  in  support  of  the  plans  has  dis- 
appeared so  completely  that  the  American  Bar  Association  since  1919  has 
given  up  its  special  committee  to  oppose  the  judicial  recall.  Even  the  legal 
literature — almost  entirely  opposed  to  the  plans — has  ceased.50  This 
movement  also  produced  other  plans  for  limiting  the  power  of  a  court  over 
legislative  acts  of  which  the  more  popular  was  that  requiring  more  than  a 
majority  vote  for  a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality.  The  constitutions 
of  Ohio  (1912),  North  Dakota  (1913)  and  Nebraska  (1920)  contain  such 
provisions  though  cases  seem  to  have  arisen  only  in  Ohio  where  the 
Supreme  Court  chafes  under  the  restriction.51  The  dubious  nature  of  the 
results  achieved,  the  lack  of  public  interest  and  the  strong  conviction 
of  the  profession  of  the  necessity  of  an  independent  judiciary  points  to 
the  absence  of  any  future  trend  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  more  interest  may  develop  in  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ing of  specialized  courts  for  particular  types  of  business.  This  movement 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  unified  court  organization,  for  the 
specialized  court  may  be  a  division  of  a  larger  body  with  separation  of 
function  to  secure  special  skills  for  a  particular  problem,  as  juvenile 
courts  for  juvenile  offenders  and  small  claims  courts  for  the  speedy  and 
inexpensive  adjudication  of  small  claims.52  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
secure  efficiency  in  trial  work  by  the  development  of  commercial  causes 
calendars.  Though  successful  on  the  continent,  they  have  not  yet  been  so 
in  this  country,  largely  for  lack  of  an  effective  means  of  sorting  the  cases 
as  they  come  to  court.  More  experimentation  seems  necessary  to  perfect 
some  sorting  system  in  the  office  of  the  court  clerk.  The  growth  of 
municipal  courts  (in  some  states,  as  Massachusetts,  of  district  courts 
operating  in  wider  areas)  as  trial  courts  of  first  instance  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters  and  in  substitution  of  the  unsatisfactory  justice  of  the 
peace  system  is  most  important,  though  not  a  distinctly  new  trend.53 

Specific  Reforms  of  Criminal  and  Civil  Procedure. — Agitation  for 
procedural  reform  has  tended  to  emphasize  as  desirable  improvements 
the  adoption  of  various  procedural  devices,  many  of  them  coming  from  the 
English  system.  Upon  most  of  these  features  there  is  agreement  among 
writers  and  reform  groups  as  to  the  desirability  and  general  trend  of 
change.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  total  amount  of  change  has  not  been 

60  The  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  lists  no  articles  subsequent  to  1922. 

51  On  the  Ohio  provision  see  W.  R.  Maddox,  American  Political  Science  Review,  1930, 
vol.  XXIV,  p.  638;  C.  L.  Meier,  Cincinnati  Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  V,  p.  293;  Ohio  v.  Akron 
Park  District,  1930,  281  U.  S.  74. 

62  As  to  these  courts,  see  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforce- 
ment, 1931,  Report,  no.  6,  The  Child  Offender  in  the  Federal  System  of  Justice,  pp.  158-172, 
giving  the  juvenile  court  statutes  of  the  various  states;  R.  H.  Smith,  Justice  and  the  Poor, 
Carnegie  Bulletin  no.  13,  New  York,  3rd.  ed.  1924.  See  also  Chap.  XXII. 

63  Willoughby,  op.  cit.,  pp.  281-306. 
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large.  Moreover,  even  formal  adoption  of  a  reform  does  not  necessarily 
result  in  its  extensive  use  by  a  bench  and  bar  unfamiliar  with  it.  Finally, 
too,  procedural  short  cuts,  effective  though  they  may  be  with  an  efficient 
organization,  must  yield  in  their  importance  to  the  personnel  which 
administers  the  system.  These  devices  should  be  listed,  however,  as 
perhaps  indicating  the  immediate  direction  of  reform  movements. 

In  criminal  procedure  the  more  important  of  such  reforms  are  waiver 
of  jury  trial,  institution  of  prosecution  by  information  of  the  prosecutor 
rather  than  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  simpler  forms  of  pleading  in 
criminal  cases,  better  control  of  expert  witnesses  through  court  appoint- 
ment, routine  psychiatric  examination  of  accused  and  the  indeterminate 
sentence  with  the  suggestion  as  a  final  step  of  imposition  of  sentence  by  an 
expert  board  rather  than  by  the  judge  alone.54 

Among  these,  perhaps  waiver  of  jury  trial  has  been  most  popular, 
now  being  permitted  even  in  felony  cases  in  a  dozen  states,  while  in  over 
thirty  jurisdictions  such  waiver  may  be  had  in  the  case  of  misdemeanors 
and  certain  minor  offenses.  In  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  parts 
of  New  Jersey,  experience  under  the  statutes  seems  to  be  most  extensive, 
showing  that  trial  by  the  court  is  claimed  by  the  accused  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  even  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  so  that  jury  trials  are 
comparatively  rare.  It  is  urged  that  this  plan  saves  delay  and  expense  and 
goes  far  to  avoid  errors  to  be  corrected  upon  appeal  while  still  saving  his 
jury  trial  right  to  an  accused  who  fears  the  possible  autocratic  action  of  a 
single  judge.  Difficulties  more  or  less  technical  in  character  have  pre- 
vented or  restricted  its  application  in  many  jurisdictions. 

Though  little  recent  change  has  occurred,  institution  of  prosecution  by 
information  or  affidavit  of  the  prosecutor  instead  of  formal  indictment 
by  grand  jury  is  optional  for  all  cases  or  all  except  the  most  serious  (and 
usually  capital)  offenses  in  the  majority  of  states;  twenty-two,  however, 
require  that  felony  prosecutions  be  begun  by  indictment  and  in  one  other 
state  the  court,  where  the  action  is  brought  is  determinative  of  the  course 
to  be  followed.  Simpler  forms  of  indictment  and  pleading  in  criminal 
causes  were  adopted  in  Connecticut,  Iowa  and  New  York  in  1929.  Court 
appointment  of  experts,  especially  medical  experts  on  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity, has  made  little  progress,  being  upheld  in  two  states  and  not 
sustained  in  two  others.  On  the  other  hand,  routine  psychiatric  examina- 
tion under  state  authority  of  all  accused  within  certain  classifications  is 

64  On  reforms  of  criminal  procedure  generally,  see  among  other  sources,  the  various 
reports  of  the  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  1931,  the 
drafts  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  1928  and  1930, 
the  Outline  Code  of  the  National  Crime  Commission,  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
1926,  vol.  XII,  p.  690,  and  the  reports  of  the  various  state  and  local  crime  commissions. 
Only  procedural  changes  are  noted;  for  other  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  crime, 
see  Chap.  XXII. 
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already  in  effect  in  about  forty  cities  following  a  statute  of  Massachusetts 
of  1921.  It  has  recently  been  established  in  one  of  the  courts  of  New 
York  City.55 

In  civil  procedure,  the  major  reform  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
achieved  in  England  in  1873  and  in  this  country  in  thirty  jurisdictions 
completely  and  in  some  others  partially  beginning  with  New  York  in 
1848,  consisted  in  uniting  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  a  single  tribunal 
qualified  to  administer  legal  and  equitable  relief  in  a  single  form  of  action. 
The  last  such  act  was  adopted  in  1904  and  even  modifications  in  jurisdic- 
tions not  achieving  this  result  in  full  have  not  been  recent.  Thus  the 
permission  given  under  the  federal  court  system  of  filing  equitable 
defenses  in  law  actions  was  by  act  of  1915.  Recent  developments  have 
therefore  been  of  less  striking  character.56  The  most  popular  have  been 
the  declaratory  judgment  and  summary  judgment  procedure.  The  former, 
copied  from  the  English  practice,  permits  parties  to  obtain  a  binding 
adjudication  of  their  legal  rights  before  actual  injury  has  occurred  or 
threatened.  The  first  American  statute  (in  Michigan  in  1919)  was  held 
unconstitutional  as  providing  for  merely  an  advisory  opinion  but  later 
cases  in  that  and  other  jurisdictions  have  recognized  its  nature  as  a  final 
judgment  and  have  sustained  acts  which  by  1932  had  been  passed  in 
twenty-five  states,  a  majority  following  the  terms  of  the  Uniform  De- 
claratory Judgment  Act  drafted  by  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  The  summary  judgment,  in  its  more  usual  form  at 
least,  likewise  comes  from  England  and  first  became  popular  in  this 
country  following  its  adoption  in  New  York  in  1919.  By  the  practice  the 
plaintiff,  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  cannot  by  affidavit  show  a  real 
defense,  may  obtain  judgment  quickly  and  summarily  on  his  affidavit  of 
indebtedness.  This  simple,  expeditious  and  inexpensive  procedure  was 
available  in  at  least  eighteen  states  by  1932.  English  rules  providing  for 
the  adding  of  more  parties  to  a  single  action  were  adopted  in  New  Jersey 
(1912),  New  York  (1920)  and  California  (1929),  while  another  English 
reform  whereby  parties  can  no  longer  force  a  preliminary  hearing  on 
questions  of  law  only  (hearing  on  "demurrer")  has  been  had  in  New 
Jersey  (1921),  New  York  (1920)  and  under  federal  equity  rules  (1912). 
Jury  trial  must  be  had  in  most  states  following  the  original  New  York 
Code  of  1848,  unless  the  parties  expressly  waive  the  right,  though  by  the 
English  practice  and  that  of  some  states  (e.g.,  Massachusetts  and 

65  On  the  extensive  adoption  of  indeterminate  sentence  laws,  see  Chap.  XXII.  The 
proposal  made  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  1928  that 
sentence  should  be  by  an  expert  board  has  nowhere  been  inaugurated. 

56  In  general  see  C.  E.  Clark,  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Code  Pleading,  St.  Paul,  1928;  also 
current  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society.  Special  articles  are 
available  on  many  topics,  such  as  the  declaratory  judgment,  the  summary  judgment  and  the 
scope  of  appellate  review. 
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Connecticut),  such  right  is  automatically  waived  unless  within  a  certain 
time  a  party  makes  written  request  for  it.  This  simple  device  coupled 
with  a  jury  fee  has  been  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  jury  trials,  so 
much  so  that  the  New  York  legislature  which  in  1919  refused  to  make  a 
change  because  the  lawyers  objected  was  finally  compelled  to  take  such 
action  in  1927  and  1929  for  New  York  City  alone,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  the  jury  docket.  The  reduction  in  jury  trials,  particularly  in 
negligence  cases,  was  marked.  The  experience  is  an  interesting  one, 
showing  the  reluctance  with  which  lawyers  yield  to  reforms  even  though 
in  operation  for  many  years  in  adjoining  states.  The  reform  was  adopted 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1923  and  was  recently  recommended  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Judicial  Council. 

A  similar  conservatism  in  the  bar  is  shown  toward  changes  in  the  law 
of  evidence,  in  spite  of  criticism  of  many  rules  of  exclusion.57  Extensive 
rules  of  discovery  before  trial — an  examination  of  the  opposing  party  or  of 
relevant  documents — has  been  agitated  and  obtained  to  a  limited  extent, 
(e.g.,  Connecticut)  and  acts  were  passed  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut in  1930  and  1931,  in  each  case  supported  by  the  state  judicial  council, 
providing  for  admission  of  entries  in  books  made  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  without  the  necessity  of  authentication  by  each  person  making 
them,  as  required  at  common  law.  Rhode  Island  has  adopted  the  English 
practice  of  allowing  an  appellate  court  to  receive  evidence  on  review  of  a 
case  on  appeal  and  Ohio  similarly  allows  amendment  of  the  pleadings  on 
review,  thus  often  making  new  trials  unnecessary. 

As  the  amount  of  litigation  increases  (see  above)  the  burden  upon  a 
single  court  of  appellate  review  becomes  heavy.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
states  have  created  intermediate  appellate  courts;  while  a  considerable 
group  provide  that  the  highest  court  shall  sit  in  divisions.  There  is  some 
tendency  to  restrict  the  whole  scope  of  judicial  review,  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  to  make  most  of 
its  jurisdiction  optional,  exercised  by  it  on  the  granting  of  a  writ  of 
certiorari  (United  States  Supreme  Court,  1910  and  1925,  Illinois,  1909; 
California,  1928).  Some  courts  limit  review  strictly  to  matters  of  law  only. 
In  New  York  the  review  is  thus  limited  except  in  criminal  cases  where  the 
judgment  is  of  death  and  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  where  the  inter- 
mediate appellate  court  has  made  new  findings  of  fact.  Review  of  the 
facts  in  death  cases  was  strongly  advocated  in  Massachusetts  after  the 
appellate  court  of  that  state  held  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  that  it  lacked 
the  power,  but  the  bill  to  change  the  rule  recommended  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Judicial  Council  in  1927  and  1928  failed  of  passage. 

67  See  E.  M.  Morgan,  and  others,  Law  of  Evidence,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  1927; 
and  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Foundation,  finding  that  lawyers 
from  three  states  having  conflicting  rules  on  a  point  of  evidence  very  generally  thought 
their  local  rule  the  only  workable  one. 
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Control  of  Law  Administration  by  Legislature  or  Court. — Fundamental 
to  reform  of  procedure  is  the  question  whether  the  control  should 
reside  in  the  legislature  to  be  exercised  by  statute  or  in  the  court  to  be 
exercised  by  court  rule.  Many  writers  now  urge  with  some  judicial  sup- 
port that  the  court  alone  has  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
legislative  power  is  too  thoroughly  established  by  tradition  and  past 
practice  to  be  attacked  with  success.  Advocacy  of  change  now  usually 
turns  to  the  support  of  an  act  of  a  general  nature  conferring  rule  making 
power  upon  the  highest  court  of  the  jurisdiction.  While  the  legislatures  at 
times  may  be  more  responsive  to  reform  movements  than  any  other 
bodies,  yet  reform  of  judicial  procedure  is  a  highly  technical  matter 
requiring  specialized  skill  and  knowledge.  Furthermore  the  procedural 
rules  should  be  flexible,  adjusting  themselves  to  cases  and  the  attempt  to 
couch  them  in  arbitrary  and  abstract  statutory  terms  not  easily  amended 
has  resulted  in  an  unfortunate  vagueness  which  makes  them  difficult  to 
understand  and  arbitrary  in  application.  The  success  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee in  England,  which  operates  under  the  English  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  in  suggesting  and  adopting  practice  changes,  has  led  to  support  of 
this  reform  in  this  country.  Many  states  have  now  more  or  less  extensive 
rule  making  provisions.  Recent  statutes  include  Washington  (1925), 
Rhode  Island  (1930),  Florida  (1929),  Wisconsin  (1929),  Delaware  (1925) 
and  Virginia  (1929). 58 

While  rule  making  power  in  the  courts  thus  seems  important  and 
necessary  to  secure  flexible  rules  of  procedure,  yet  experience  has  shown 
that  some  group  is  necessary  to  stimulate  reform.  The  lawyer's  inertia 
and  the  court's  absorption  with  its  own  business  operate  against  change. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that]  the  great  procedural  reforms  in 
England  during  the  last  century  were  achieved  against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  bench  and  bar,  largely  because  lay  interest  was  aroused. 
A  great  American  jurist  has  suggested  a  "Ministry  of  Justice"  to  that 
end.69  Perhaps  the  judicial  council,  described  in  the  next  section,  may 
supply  this  need. 

Stimuli  to  Law  Reform. — We  have  just  seen  that  many  reforms 
strongly  supported  by  reform  groups  have  not  yet  achieved  extensive 
official  support.  Probably  a  more  actual  trend  may  be  found  in  the 
organization  of  many  agencies,  official  and  non-official,  which  are  charged 

68  A  bibliography  is  given  in  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1930,  vol.  XVI,  pp. 
199-202;  see  also  S.  Rosenbaum,  Rule- Making  Authority  in  the  English  Supreme  Court, 
London,  1917;  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95-123;  Clark,  Code 
Pleading,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

59  Cardozo,  B.  N.,  "A  Ministry  of  Justice,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  1921,  vol.  XXXV,  p 
113,  reprinted  in  Law  and  Literature,  New  York,  1931;  see  also  E.  R.  Sunderland,  "The 
English  Struggle  for.  Procedural  Reform,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  1926,  vol.  XXXIX,  p. 
725;  also  E.  R.  Sunderland,  Michigan  Law  Review,  1924,  vol.  XXII,  p.  293;  and  Massa- 
chusetts Law  Quarterly,  1926,  vol.  XII,  p.  3. 
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with  or  assume  the  obligation  of  stimulating  reform.  The  last  decade 
particularly  has  seen  the  growth  of  an  extensive  machinery  suggesting 
and  promoting  improved  law  reform.  It  is  a  task  of  the  immediate  future 
to  see  how  much  use  will  be  made  of  this  machinery. 

These  agencies  may  be  grouped  as  official,  semi-official  and  non- 
official.  The  judicial  council  is  the  foremost  example  of  the  first  group. 
It  is  an  official  body  created  by  statute,  usually  appointed  by  the  governor 
or  chief  justice  or  otherwise  carefully  selected,  composed  of  lawyers  and 
often  judges,  at  times  with  lay  and  law  school  representation,  and  charged 
with  the  function  of  studying  the  judicial  system  of  the  state  and  of 
suggesting  improvements  in  it.  It  first  appeared  in  an  undeveloped  form 
in  Wisconsin  in  1913  with  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  circuit  judges. 
The  first  typical  judicial  council  was  not  created,  however,  until  1923  in 
Ohio.  Two  states  created  such  councils  in  1924;  two  in  1925;  one  in  1926; 
four  in  1927;  three  in  1928;  five  in  1929;  one  in  1930;  and  one  in  1931. 
Two  statutes  have  been  repealed,  although  in  one  repealing  state  a 
substitute  commission  has  been  created.  A  National  Conference  of 
Judicial  Councils  was  organized  in  1930  for  annual  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  for  discussion  of 
problems  concerning  the  various  councils.  The  greatest  success  of  the 
councils  to  date  has  been  achieved  in  Massachusetts,  California  and 
Connecticut  where  the  numbers  on  the  council  have  not  been  large,  the 
state  has  supported  the  work  with  necessary  finances  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  adequate  directing  force  and  technical  knowledge  in  the 
council.  The  councils  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  general  lack 
of  statistical  data  as  to  courts  (see  above) .  They  have  advocated  adequate 
judicial  statistics,  such  as  those  to  be  obtained  in  Europe  and  they  have 
supported  specific  reforms  desirable  in  their  particular  states.  Many  of  them 
have  accomplished  little,  however,  and  there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  more 
active  councils  may  fall  into  inactivity  as  their  directing  members  change 
or  lose  their  initial  interest.  The  problem  is  now  one  of  making  continuous 
the  initial  interest  which  the  council  movement  aroused.  Adequate 
financial  support  including  stable  and  permanent  organization  seems 
vitally  necessary.60 

Other  official  agencies  include  the  crime  and  other  commissions 
appointed  to  study  particular  details  of  the  judicial  structure.  The  crime 
commissions  have  been  important  in  giving  detailed  surveys  of  the 
operation  of  the  criminal  law  in  various  places.  More  than  fifty  such 
commissions  have  been  appointed  in  the  last  ten  years.  Outstanding 
among  the  crime  surveys  are  those  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  the 
Illinois  Crime  Survey,  the  Missouri  Crime  Survey  and  the  publications 
of  the  New  York  State  Crime  Commission.  Other  surveys  in  particular 

60  See  bibliography,  Law  Library  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XXIV,  pp.  25,  65. 
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states  and  cities  have  been  published  and  are  of  importance  for  the 
information  they  contain.  These  bodies  are,  however,  temporary  and  not 
continuing  agencies.61 

Of  somewhat  the  same  form  was  the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement  appointed  by  the  President  in  1929  and 
which  ceased  its  work  in  1931.  This  Commission  conducted  studies  on 
law  enforcement  and  observance  and  prepared  fourteen  extensive  reports 
on  various  subjects,  including  criminal  statistics,  prosecution,  enforce- 
ment of  the  deportation  laws  of  the  United  States,  criminal  procedure, 
penal  institutions,  probation  and  parole,  crime  and  the  foreign  born,  law- 
lessness in  law  enforcement,  cost  of  crime  and  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the 
police.  It  also  directed  the  organization  of  the  statistical  study  of  the 
business  of  the  federal  courts  referred  to  above  which  is  now  being  con- 
tinued under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Law  Institute  in  cooperation 
with  Yale  University.62 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  a 
semi-official  agency,  was  organized  in  1890  as  an  adjunct  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare,  consider  and  recommend  for 
adoption  by  the  various  states  drafts  of  acts  upon  subjects  lending 
themselves  to  uniform  legislation.  A  conference  is  held  each  year  to  pass 
upon  acts  which  have  been  drafted  by  committees  during  the  year.  Each 
state  is  represented  by  three  or  more  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor  usually  under  official  statutory  sanction.  Many  of  the  acts 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Conference,  particularly  those  of  a 
commercial  nature,  have  been  passed  by  large  numbers  of  the  legislatures 
and  so  the  Conference  has  been  successful  as  an  agency  for  uniform 
legislation  throughout  the  country.  To  date  it  has  approved  forty-six 
such  acts  and  it  has  under  consideration  several  more  drafts  at  the  present 
time.  The  acts  which  have  been  most  generally  accepted  are  the  Uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  approved  in  1896  and  adopted  in  fifty-three 
jurisdictions;  the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  (1906,  adopted  in 
forty-eight  jurisdictions);  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  (1906,  adopted  in 
thirty-one  jurisdictions) ;  the  Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act  (1909,  adopted 
in  twenty-eight  jurisdictions).63 

Among  non-official  agencies,  state  and  local  bar  associations  are 
interested  in  many  matters  outside  of  law  reform,  but  are  potentially  at 
least  exceedingly  useful  forces  in  this  respect.  From  time  to  time  par- 

61  See  bibliography,  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  1930,  vol.  XXI,  p.  129; 
also  the  various  published  surveys;  also  Chap.  XXII. 

62  See  the  fourteen  official  reports  of  the  Commission;  Michigan  Law  Review,  1931,  vol. 
XXX,  pp.  1-132;  and  numbers  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  December,  1931 
to  1932. 

63  See  Uniform  Laws  Annotated;  also  annual  Handbook  of  the  Conference;  also  reports 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  annual  American  Bar  Association  Reports. 
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ticular  associations  support  measures  of  reform  with  vigor  and  skill. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  have  not  been  continuously  effective  in  this 
field.  Many  of  the  members  of  such  associations  are  practicing  lawyers 
who  look  with  disfavor  upon  change,  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case 
they  lack  the  political  influence  necessary  to  secure  adoption  of  their 
measures  by  legislatures.  These  organizations  have  a  loose  affiliation, 
which  falls  short  of  effective  centralization  and  control,  with  the  American 
Bar  Association,  founded  in  1878  and  having  a  present  membership  of 
30,000  lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Through  its  affiliated 
organizations,  of  which  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has  been  mentioned  above  and  the  Section  on  Legal  Education 
and  Admission  to  the  Bar  is  discussed  in  the  next  section,  through  its 
other  sections  (on  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  on  Mineral  Law,  on 
Patent,  Trade-Mark  and  Copyright  Law,  on  Public  Utility  Law,  the 
Judicial  Section,  the  Comparative  Law  Bureau  and  the  Conference  of 
Bar  Association  Delegates),  through  its  standing  and  special  committees 
(there  are  now  thirteen  standing  committees  of  which  those  on  Juris- 
prudence and  Law  Reform  and  on  Professional  Ethics  and  Grievances  are 
examples,  and  ten  special  committees),  and  through  its  annual  meetings 
and  reports  and  its  bar  journal,  it  possesses  effective  means  for  uniting 
the  lawyers  and  for  taking  active  steps  in  improving  the  law.  In  many 
ways  its  history  is  important  and  its  record  admirable,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  legal  education.  On  the  other  hand  the  unwieldy  nature  of  its 
organization,  coupled  with  inertia  toward  law  reform,  has  often  prevented 
it  from  mobilizing  its  potential  strength  most  effectively.  Possibly, 
as  has  been  advocated  by  some  of  its  members,  a  system  involving 
representation  by  delegates  from  state  and  local  associations  would 
provide  a  more  cohesive  form  of  organization.  In  the  states,  too,  a 
movement  has  recently  been  organized  to  secure  legislative  incorporation 
of  bar  associations  with  power  to  regulate,  discipline  and  disbar  their 
members.  Beginning  in  Alabama  and  Idaho  in  1923,  there  are  in  1932 
incorporated  bars  in  nine  states,  while  bills  for  such  purpose  were  vetoed 
by  the  governors  of  two  more  states  in  1931.  The  expected  advantages  of 
such  bar  integration  are  unification  of  the  bar,  permanency,  broader 
powers  and  wider  influence  and  establishment  and  enforcement  of  higher 
ethical  standards.64 

The  important  place  in  law  reform  of  the  full  time  member  of  law 
school  faculties  or  institutes  in  furnishing  the  technical  research  for  law 
reform  is  referred  to  in  section  IV  below. 

64  See  current  numbers  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  of  various  state  bar 
association  journals,  and  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society;  also  annual 
reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  state  bar  associations;  J.  G.  Rogers,  "Fifty 
Years  of  the  American  Bar  Association,"  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1928,  vol.  LIII, 
p.  518. 
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There  also  exist  a  number  of  different  though  important  agencies 
interested  in  improvement  of  the  law.  The  American  Law  Institute  was 
formed  in  1923  as  a  permanent  organization  with  the  general  purpose  of 
securing  the  better  administration  of  justice,  but  with  the  particular 
purpose  of  providing  restatement  of  the  common  law  in  various  fields. 
Restatements  prepared  by  specially  appointed  "reporters"  with  the 
assistance  of  a  group  of  "advisers"  are  now  approaching  completion  in 
the  fields  of  Agency,  Business  Associations,  Contracts,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
Property,  Torts  and  Trusts,  and  a  model  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
has  been  completed.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  elected  members  from 
the  legal  profession  and  official  delegates  consisting  of  the  chief  justices 
of  the  highest  court  of  each  state  and  the  deans  of  law  schools.  The 
organization  is  such  as  to  bring  the  projects  of  the  group  before  a  highly 
representative  body  of  the  profession.  The  unique  character  of  its  plan, 
its  unusual  membership  and  its  potentialities  in  the  law  are  recognized. 
Moreover,  its  immediate  objective  is  a  truly  gigantic  one  involving  as  it 
does  the  restatement  of  the  entire  common  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
the  agreement  to  it  in  detail  of  the  vast  Institute  membership.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  has  developed  concerning  the  Institute.  Many 
regard  it  as  the  outstanding  development  of  recent  years  in  the  law. 
Others  question  the  underlying  conception  of  "restating  the  law,"  regret 
the  Institute's  preoccupation  with  existing  law  and  fear  that  its  restate- 
ments may  have  a  deadening  effect  upon  growth  and  reform.  Perhaps  its 
assumption  of  sponsorship  for  the  study  of  the  business  of  the  federal 
courts  when  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforce- 
ment ceased  to  exist,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  indicates  a 
widening  of  the  scope  of  its  activities.65 

The  American  Judicature  Society,  organized  in  1913  and  supported  by 
lawyers  from  the  entire  country,  through  its  bi-monthly  magazine,  the 
American  Judicature  Society  Journal,  affords  a  means  of  disseminating 
current  information  as  to  the  status  of  law  reform  and  also  for  giving 
publicity  to  ideas  fostered  by  the  Society  itself,  including  a  model  court 
act  with  unified  control  and  a  model  code  of  procedure.66 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  maintains 
a  staff  member  on  legal  education  and  has  published  noteworthy  surveys 
including,  in  1914,  The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method  in  American 
University  Law  Schools;  in  1919,  Justice  and  the  Poor,  an  authoritative 
work  on  legal  aid  societies,  small  claims  courts  and  other  agencies  of 
justice  for  the  poor;  in  1921,  Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law; 

65  See  the  annual  reports  and  other  publications  of  the  Institute;   also   the  Journal 
and  reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

66  See  citations  to  this  journal,  above;  also  "The  American  Judicature  Society  Reor- 
ganizes," American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1929,  vol.  XV,  p.  59. 
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in  1928,  Present  Day  Law  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
now  each  year  its  Annual  Review  of  Legal  Education.*7 

From  time  to  time  special  groups  are  organized  to  stimulate  legal 
research  and  reform.  An  example  is  the  voluntary  Committee  to  Study 
Accident  Compensation  which  carried  on  an  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  employing  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  injuries  from  automobile 
accidents,  with  assistance  from  the  Columbia  and  Yale  Law  Schools  and 
other  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  report  gives  a  full 
statement  of  the  problem  with  unusual  data  developed  from  extensive 
case  studies.68 

Lay  organizations,  too,  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  law  reform. 
Among  such  groups  which  have  stimulated  or  fostered  reports  and 
studies  are  the  National  Economic  League  and  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  has  a  long 
history  of  general  activity  and  research  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
selection  of  judges.  Other  city  and  civic  clubs  and  organizations  have  been 
active.  Some  of  the  foundations  have  also  been  interested  in  legal  re- 
search. Noteworthy  among  these  is  the  Commonwealth  Fund  which  has 
supported  surveys  of  administrative  law,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  of  the  operation  of 
workmen's  compensation  acts  and  the  like.  And  the  American  Legislators' 
Association,  with  a  nucleus  of  480  state  legislators  (five  from  each  house 
of  each  state),  250  expert  consultants,  a  central  Interstate  Legislative 
Bureau  and  a  monthly  magazine,  State  Government,  seems  destined  to  be 
an  important  influence  on  the  better  drafting  of  statutes.69 

Conclusion. — The  outstanding  features  of  the  picture  given  above  of 
court  business  are  first  the  inadequacy  of  the  materials  available  in  the 
way  of  statistical  information,  though  such  could  be  provided  without 
great  difficulty,  and  second,  the  clear  trend  toward  a  greater  court  load 
than  mere  increase  of  population  would  indicate.  The  need  for  improved 
court  procedure  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  in  the  light  of  this  trend. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  picture  of  trends  in  procedural  law 
reform  are  the  trend  toward  administrative  justice — adjudication  by 
administrative  tribunal  rather  than  a  court — and  that  toward  the 
organization  of  various  means  of  stimulating  and  supporting  law  reform. 
In  the  adoption  of  specific  changes  the  trend  is  less  striking  since  only  a 
comparatively  few  specific  reforms  have  had  wide  acceptance.  Inertia  or 
opposition  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  as  against  the  activities 
of  bar  association  leaders,  has  made  for  slow  progress.  Little  legislative 

67  See  references  to  these  publications  in  section  IV. 

68  See  citations  to  the  report  and  articles  in  section  I. 

69  See  also  discussion  in  Chap.  XXIX. 
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support  has  yet  been  secured  for  measures  recommended  by  the  judicial 
councils  and  crime  commissions.  In  New  York  in  1919  a  skilled  official 
board  (the  Board  of  Statutory  Consolidation)  recommended  an  advanced 
procedural  code,  but  the  legislature  listened  to  the  opposition  of  lawyers 
and  adopted  a  halfway  reform  in  the  new  Civil  Practice  Act  of  1920, 
unanimously  regarded  by  students  of  practice  as  inferior  to  the  recom- 
mended code.  Experience  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  shows  that 
the  way  of  legal  reform  is  long  and  difficult.  The  trend,  however,  in 
the  development  of  an  increasing  number  of  agencies  for  the  improvement 
of  law  administration  is  both  new  and  important.  If  it  can  be  properly 
capitalized  it  should  produce  results  of  some  magnitude  over  a  series  of 
years.  Perhaps  the  real  problem  of  the  immediate  future  is  not  to  add  to 
the  number  and  kind  of  such  agencies  but  to  increase  their  power  and 
resources  and  thus  in  turn  make  their  responsibilities  more  real  and  more 
pressing. 

III.    ADMINISTRATIVE    TRIBUNALS 

In  the  last  thirty  years  administrative  tribunals  have  been  utilized 
with  increasing  frequency  for  the  execution  of  governmental  programs  of 
regulation.  Deriving  their  powers  from  broad  legislative  texts,  they 
perform  functions  that  are  part  legislative,  part  judicial  and  part 
executive.  Their  development  is  an  outstanding  governmental  trend, 
perhaps  nowhere  more  important  than  in  that  aspect  which  makes  them 
a  substitute  for  much  of  the  judicial  process. 

Judicial  Review. — Though  administrative  tribunals  might  thus  seem 
to  challenge  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers,  the  limitation 
imposed  upon  them,  that  their  rulings  (generally  though  not  always)  be 
subject  to  judicial  review,  has  secured  for  them  constitutional  sufferance 
as  respects  the  prohibition  against  delegation  of  judicial  powers  and  has 
permitted  them  to  serve  as  a  vital  unit  in  the  organization  of  the  state 
and  federal  governments.70  The  complications  of  the  problem  of  judicial 
review  defy  detailed  discussion  here.  But,  risking  generalization,  some 
noteworthy  tendencies  may  be  indicated.  The  power  of  judicial  review 
has  been  saved,  in  most  instances,  to  the  courts  as  a  method  of  control 
over  the  assumption  of  unauthorized  power  or  abuse  of  administrative 
discretion.  The  instances  of  judicial  interference  are  innumerable  and  the 
exposition  of  rules  established  for  such  review  a  matter  of  many  pages. 
We  find  courts  stepping  in  when  unfairness  is  patent,  when  prejudice  is 
clear,  when  assertion  of  power  is  unwarranted.  In  theory  at  least,  the 
administrative  agent  or  commission  is  somewhat  of  an  expert  or  techni- 

70  See  generally  E.  Freund,  Administrative  Powers  over  Persons  and  Property,  University 
of  Chicago,  1928;  J.  Dickinson,  Administrative  Justice  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Law,  Harvard 
University,  1927. 
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cian,  more  familiar  than  others  with  the  problem  involved,  and  with  the 
exigencies  of  particular  situations  at  hand.  Consequently,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  trend  toward  courts  saving  unto  themselves  more  and  more 
a  mere  residuum  of  control  and  leaving  to  these  experts  great  latitude 
with  regard  to  the  findings  of  fact  and  the  exercise  of  discretion.  Likewise 
legislatures  have  more  and  more  entrusted  to  such  agencies  final  de- 
termination of  facts  and  the  establishing  of  the  conclusiveness  of  such 
findings  where  there  is  evidence  to  support  them.  And  in  passing  on  such 
legislation  courts  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  hold  it  constitutional 
as  constituting  due  process  of  law. 

Striking  exceptions  should  be  noted.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  in  192071  that  in  rate  cases  from  state  public  utility  com- 
missions, raising  the  issue  of  confiscation  of  property,  the  reviewing 
court  must  make  an  independent  judgment  on  the  weight  of  evidence 
upon  which  the  commission  entered  the  order.  This  was  held  to  be 
necessary  under  the  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  no 
property  may  be  taken  without  due  process  of  law.  Thus  there  is  carved 
out  the  exception  based  on  assertion  of  "constitutional"  rights.  The 
justification  for  the  rule  is  frequently  stated  to  be  that  on  withdrawal 
of  the  facts — the  value  of  the  property  and  the  rate  of  return — from  the 
court  the  question  of  law  disappears.  The  court  did  not  go  so  far  in  that 
case  as  to  hold  that  there  was  a  right  of  trial  de  novo  before  the  court 
with  opportunity  to  introduce  wholly  new  evidence  and  with  the  right  to 
disregard  completely  the  findings  of  the  commission.  But  the  recent  case 
of  Crowell  v.  Benson72  is  significant  in  that  regard.  There  the  issue  was 
whether  or  not  the  relationship  of  employee  and  employer  existed  so  as  to 
bring  the  claimant  within  the  Federal  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  It  was  held  that  the  lower  court  was 
justified  in  disregarding  completely  the  deputy  commissioner's  findings 
of  fact  and  holding  a  trial  de  novo,  since  the  determination  of  that  issue 
was  a  jurisdictional  matter  raising  a  question  of  constitutional  rights. 
This  was  true,  it  was  held,  because  by  the  constitution  the  power  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  workmen's  compensation  and  liability 
without  fault  extended  only  to  the  employment  relation  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  The  determination  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion could  not,  consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  be 
delegated  by  Congress  to  an  administrative  agency.  The  majority 
indicated  that  the  number  of  such  instances  "appear  to  be  few."  The 
court  stated  that  this  requirement  of  a  trial  de  novo  is  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  administrative  review  where  a  constitutional  right  is  claimed  to 

71  Ohio  Valley  Water  Co.  v.  Ben  Avon  Borough,  253  U.  S.  287  (three  justices  dissenting). 

72  52  Supreme  Court  285  (February  23,  1932),  decided  by  a  vote  of  five  to  three.  See 
Yale  Law  Journal,  1932,  vol.  XLI,  p.  1037. 
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be  infringed.  But,  since  this  requirement  was  found  in  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine,  the  court  stated  that  the  rule  was  not  applicable  to 
review  of  state  commission  orders  in  state  courts.  And  the  court  had  so 
held  under  a  state  workmen's  compensation  statute.73 

The  great  uncertainty  which  Crowell  v.  Benson  throws  on  the  scope  of 
judicial  review  is  apparent.  If  the  class  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional right,  not  only  to  re-examine  the  findings  of  fact  of  an 
administrative  agency  but  also  to  disregard  these  findings  completely 
and  initiate  a  new  trial  is  extended,  the  administrative  tribunal,  to  the 
degree  of  that  extension,  ceases  to  be  an  expert  body  passing  upon 
questions  of  social  and  economic  importance  and  becomes  a  perfunctory 
agency  performing  ministerial  acts.  Thus  the  implications  of  the  decision 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  governmental  control  through  these 
agencies.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  this  case  has  a  profound  unsettling 
effect  on  the  status  of  such  agencies  and  that  the  fear  of  the  minority  of 
the  court  that  it  will  provoke  a  "multitude  of  disputes"  will  be  justified. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  decade  of  litigation  may  be  necessary  to  redefine  the 
status  of  these  administrative  agencies. 

Even  though  the  exceptions  of  cases  of  "constitutional"  rights  are 
not  extended,  the  day  is  probably  far  distant  when  the  courts  will  cease 
to  perform  the  function  of  review  or  will  give  mere  formal  sanction  to  such 
adjudications.  But  it  is  felt  that  the  trend  will  continue — in  spite  of 
doubts  raised  by  the  Crowell  case — toward  increased  independence 
consistent  with  the  performance  of  important  governmental  functions 
by  experts  and  skilled  technicians. 

Executive  Departments. — The  expansion  of  the  services  of  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  has  been  effected  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  existing  executive  departments;  and  (2)  by  the 
creation  of  independent  boards  and  commissions.  The  first  method  is 
older  and  has  been  employed,  apparently,  more  extensively.  The  greater 
share  of  both  types  of  legislation  has  been  enacted  since  1890. 

An  examination  of  the  many  powers  exercised  in  this  way  would  be 
too  long  for  this  place.  Perhaps  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
federal  government  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  variety  and  scope 
of  control  achieved  in  this  way.  By  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to  prevent  meat  packers  from  using 
unfair  trade  practices  and  from  restraining  trade  or  creating  a  monopoly. 
To  carry  out  the  duties  he  may  make  charges,  hold  inquiries  and  issue 
orders,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  Likewise  he  may  regulate  the 
care  of  stock  in  stockyards  and  the  services  of  commission  men  and 
traders,  and  to  effect  this  regulation  hold  hearings  and  issue  orders.  Thus 

73  Dahlstrom  M.  D.  Co.  v.  Helfrick,  1932,  284  U.  S.  594,  a  case,  however,  which  involved 
no  question  of  jurisdiction  but  only  an  issue  as  to  extent  of  injury. 
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the  first  power  is  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission over  other  industries;  the  second  analogous  to  the  control  of  the 
utility  commissions.74  Under  this  act  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained 
his  orders  and  accepted  as  conclusive  his  findings,  if  the  evidence  was 
legally  sufficient  and  there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  and 
has  refused  to  permit  a  trial  de  novo  by  the  court.75 

The  Secretary's  licensing  powers  are  also  numerous:  over  Boards  of 
Trade  reporting  or  selling  grain  futures;  over  cotton  inspectors  and 
graders;  and  over  licensed  and  bonded  warehouses;  and  his  powers  to 
gather  information  and  set  commodity  standards  have  been  granted 
under  numerous  statutes  passed  in  the  last  decade. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  grant  of  such  broad  powers  to  an 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government  is  the  jurisdiction  (dating  for 
the  most  part  from  1917)  conferred  on  the  Department  of  Labor  over 
enforcement  of  the  deportation  laws.  The  process  combines  the  role  of 
detective,  prosecutor  and  judge  in  this  one  body,  with  no  recourse  to  the 
courts  except  through  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  combination  of 
powers  was  condemned  by  the  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement.76  Such  integration  of  functions  without  provision  for 
judicial  review  is  somewhat  isolated  and  rendered  more  dramatic  by  the 
elements  of  personal  liberties  involved.  Yet  it  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
attempts  to  secure  simple  and  expeditious  procedure  without  greater 
guaranty  of  fair  adjudications. 

Independent  Boards  and  Commissions. — Creation  of  independent 
administrative  bodies  by  Congress  began  with  the  Act  of  1887  establishing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Subsequently  extensive  ad- 
ministrative control  over  the  economic  and  industrial  system  was 
established  through  many  other  commissions.  Conspicuous  are  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (1914),  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (1914), 
the  Power  Commission  (1920),  the  Radio  Commission  (1920-1927)  and 
the  Farm  Board  (1929).  But  the  administrative  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  states  are  far  more  numerous  and  pervasive  in  their  influence. 
The  use  of  such  boards  by  the  states  dates  back  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  the  period  of  expansion  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  Early  limited  to  supervision  of  public  works  and  of  tax  assess- 
ments and  to  management  of  state  institutions,  they  now  effect  a  regula- 
tion of  a  great  portion  of  our  social  and  economic  life.  A  developing 
police  power  has  resorted  to  this  method  of  regulation — not  only  as  a 
result  of  creation  of  new  rights  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 

74  See  generally  G.  C.  Thorpe,  Federal  Departmental  Organization  and  Practice,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  1925,  pp.  365-383;  Freund,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  XX. 

75  Tagg  Brothers  and  Morehead  v.  the  United  States,  1930,  280  U.  S.  420. 

76  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  Report  no.  5, 
The  Enforcement  of  the  Deportation  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1931. 
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ment  of  new  methods  and  devices  for  protecting  ancient  rights.  The  list 
of  these  agencies  is  too  large  to  tabulate;  the  range  of  their  activities  too 
wide  to  describe.  Illustrative  are  public  utility  commissions;  motor 
vehicle  commissions;  various  boards  supervising  and  enforcing  labor 
laws;  commissions  controlling  the  marketing  of  securities;  workmen's 
compensation  boards;  zoning  boards;  various  commissions  licensing 
professions  and  even  trades,  many  with  disciplinary  powers;  health  boards 
with  licensing  and  inspection  powers;  educational  commissions  main- 
taining standards  of  public  education;  banking  commissions  regulating 
banks  and  more  recently  credit  unions  and  small  loan  companies;  and 
innumerable  commissions  controlling  sports,  amusement,  forests,  water 
power,  minerals,  game,  fish,  and  the  like. 

The  development  of  this  widespread  system  of  administrative  govern- 
ment in  the  states  has  been  quite  patternless  and  varied.  So  mushroom- 
like  has  been  its  growth  in  some  jurisdictions  that  comprehensive  plans 
for  administrative  reorganization  have  been  undertaken,  beginning  in 
Illinois  in  1917.  With  the  experimental  stage  of  administrative  control 
well  past,  efforts  to  perfect  it  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  are  now 
under  way.77  The  functions  of  these  commissions,  the  evolution  of  their 
procedures  and  the  legal  problems  of  their  operation  and  control  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  a  few  short  sketches. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission78  was  long  viewed  as  an 
administrative  body  for  settling  and  maintaining  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory  rates.  But  with  the  enlargement  of  its  powers  in  1920 
it  became  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  fostering  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  transportation  system.  Thus  it  was  given  control  over 
railroad  financing  and  construction  and  over  withdrawal  of  existing 
service  facilities ;  the  power  to  force  consolidations,  to  require  strong  roads 
to  surrender  earnings  above  a  certain  "fair  return"  to  strengthen  weak 
roads  through  "recapture"  of  earnings  from  prosperous  roads;  and 
supplementary  and  broader  powers  over  rate  structures. 

To  perform  its  functions  the  Commission  may  initiate  complaints, 
hold  hearings,  make  investigations,  act  as  a  board  to  hear  complaints 
brought  by  others  and  issue  orders  which  will  be  enforced  by  courts. 
While  most  of  its  orders  are  subject  to  judicial  review  the  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  not  to  interfere  in  matters  involving  adminis- 
trative discretion  but  to  confine  its  review  to  matters  of  administrative 
power.  This  has  resulted  on  the  whole  in  great  freedom  from  judicial 
interference,  the  court  recognizing  the  importance  of  "expert  decisions 
upon  questions  of  great  economic  importance."  The  operation  of  the 

77  On  administrative  reorganization,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 

78  See  I.  Sharfman,   The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  The  Commonwealth  Fund, 
New  York,  1931  (only  two  of  the  four  volumes  have  been  published  to  date). 
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recapture  clause,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  so  unworkable,  expensive 
and  provocative  of  litigation  that  the  Commission  recommended  its 
repeal  in  1930. 

The  Commission's  control  of  railroad  financing,  of  construction,  of 
abandonment  of  lines  and  withdrawal  of  services  has  accomplished  much 
toward  the  maintenance  of  adequate  service,  elimination  of  wasteful 
competition  and  the  establishment  of  an  integrated  transportation 
system.  Of  late,  however,  demand  has  been  made  for  a  return  to  the 
states  by  the  federal  government  of  some  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Commission,  not  only  because  the  Commission  is  overburdened  with 
work  but  also  because  of  the  feeling  that  unified  regulation  of  a  distinctly 
national  railroad  system  could  be  as  well  (if  not  better)  realized  by 
reallocation  of  control  and  the  maintenance  of  cooperative  regulation  by 
local  and  national  agencies.  #,-•<• 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission79  was  established  in  1914  to  eradicate 
those  trade  practices  declared  unlawful  by  the  Clayton  Act  (described  in 
section  I  above).  The  Commission  was  given  broad  powers.  It  was 
intended  to  function  in  two  capacities — as  a  fact  finding  and  as  a 
prosecuting- judicial  body.  In  the  former  capacity  the  Commission  has  not 
been  conspicuously  successful.  Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  passed 
on  the  question,  past  efforts  to  conduct  purely  informational  investiga- 
tions, without  reference  to  particular  violations,  have  not  been  successful. 
The  review  by  the  courts  of  its  prosecuting- judicial  activities  frequently 
has  placed  extensive  limitations  on  its  powers.  The  disagreement  of  the 
courts  with  the  Commission  on  what  practices  constitute  illegal  marketing 
contracts,  resale  price  maintenance,  price  discrimination,  false  advertising 
and  the  like,  has  been  quite  conspicuous.  The  various  fine  distinctions 
drawn  by  the  courts  are  too  involved  to  develop  here.  But  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  Commission  has  not  been  able  by  its  prosecutions 
to  make  great  progress  in  the  elimination  of  what  it  considers  to  be  unfair 
competitive  practices.  A  recognition  of  that  fact  has  in  very  recent  years 
resulted  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  new  administrative  device,  the  trade 
practice  conference,  whereby  the  Commission  seeks  to  eliminate  undesir- 
able practices  by  voluntary  agreements  between  the  members  of  a  trade. 
Likewise  it  has  held  prelininary  hearings  without  publicity  and  sought  to 
settle  minor  cases  by  stipulation  of  the  parties.  These  new  procedures 
have  not  been  fully  tested.  But  they  indicate  a  most  significant  trend  in 
the  public  control  of  industry,  as  combining  self -regulation  with  imposed 
regulation  and  as  precedents  for  both  administrative  policy  and  pro- 
cedures in  this  and  other  fields.  In  fact,  the  trade  practice  conference  is 

79  See  generally  G.  Henderson,  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  1924;  D.  M.  Keezer,  and  S.  May,  The  Public  Control  of  Business,  New  York  and 
London,  1930. 
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not  peculiar  to  this  commission,  but  has  been  used  by  other  governmental 
agencies  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  making  rules  and  orders.  Its  con- 
tinuance may  dispel  some  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  arbitrariness 
attributed  to  administrative  action. 

Workmen's  compensation  boards  are  representative  of  a  most 
significant  procedural  development  (evolving  for  the  most  part  in  the  last 
decade)  in  attempting  to  substitute  for  private  litigation  a  more  informal 
but  at  the  same  time  more  exact  procedure.  In  most  of  the  states  (38), 
boards  or  commissions  administer  these  laws,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  compensation  laws.  Contested  claims  are  heard 
by  the  commission  or  one  of  its  members,  the  hearings  being  informally 
conducted  and  free  from  the  restrictions  of  trial  procedure  and  practice.80 
In  only  six  of  the  states  does  the  court  hear  contested  cases  in  the  manner 
of  other  trials.  The  commission  form,  however,  has  been  subject  to  some 
criticism  as  being  at  times  inclined  to  take  on  a  litigous  character  and 
acquire  many  technical  formalities.  Studies  of  the  operation  of  these  laws 
are  at  present  being  made  and  it  is  probable  that  remedial  legislation  will 
soon  be  suggested.  The  procedure  effected  under  those  acts  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  or  example  for  other  similar  attempts.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  proposals  for  broadening  the  liability  for 
automobile  accidents. 

The  trend  has  been  for  legislatures  to  make  findings  of  these  com- 
missions conclusive  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  support  them,  about 
eighteen  states  making  such  provision.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  no  further  provision  need  be  made  for  judicial  review  of  the  facts.81 
Discussion  was  had  above  of  the  recent  case  of  Crowell  v.  Benson  arising 
under  the  federal  act,  where  the  court  held  that  in  cases  involving 
"constitutional"  rights  the  findings  of  fact  could  be  totally  disregarded 
and  a  new  trial  had.  No  major  class  of  exceptions  of  that  kind  has  arisen 
under  state  compensation  acts.  The  courts  have  quite  uniformly  held  that 
the  conclusive  determination  of  facts  by  such  commissions  does  no 
violence  to  due  process  of  law. 

Cooperative  and  Coordinated  Administration. — There  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  in  the  last  twenty  years  toward  cooperative  ad- 
ministration by  federal  and  state  governments  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  by 
two  or  more  states,  which  in  its  philosophical  complications  as  well  as  its 
practical  importance  transcends  the  mere  extension  of  administrative 
powers  and  procedures  to  new  subject  matter  or  the  mere  improvement 
of  procedures.  Belief  that  the  solution  of  a  particular  problem  was  to  be 
"conceived  in  terms  of  exclusive  duality"  of  the  state  or  federal  govern- 

80  See  discussion  in  Chap.  XVI. 

"  See  Matter  of  Helfrick  v.  Dahlstrom  M.  D.  Co.,  1931,  256  N.  Y.  199,  aff'd,  1932,  594 
U.  S.  202. 
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ment  led  to  the  resort  to  one  or  the  other  when  often  neither  had  sufficient 
flexibility  or  power  to  give  adequate  relief  by  itself.82  The  frequent  result 
was  that  a  state,  jurisdictionally  limited  to  state  lines,  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  control  over  a  business  which  knew  no  state  boundaries,  or 
the  federal  government  was  confronted  with  futile  or  impolitic  attempts 
to  regulate  essentially  local  problems.  The  recent  trend  has  been  toward 
treating  the  problem  as  a  unit  where  it  called  for  such  treatment  and 
allowing  the  nature  of  the  problem  more  and  more  to  fashion  the  admin- 
istrative procedure. 

The  examples  cover  a  wide  field.  One  of  the  oldest  is  the  federal 
subsidy  or  grant  in  aid  of  state  activity,  described  elsewhere  in  this 
report.83  By  this  method  the  federal  government  appropriates  funds  to 
states  and  retains  administrative  supervision  and  control  over  the 
expenditure.  In  this  way  a  centralized  administrative  unit  is  obtained,  a 
more  or  less  consistent  policy  maintained  and  a  degree  of  state  autonomy 
preserved.  This  rapid  development  of  "government  by  special  consent"  is 
illustrated  in  many  ways.  In  the  field  of  aviation  (see  section  I,  above)  the 
decided  trend  has  been  for  the  states  to  permit  qualification  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  About  two-thirds  of  the  states 
now  grant  such  permission.  The  demand  for  a  more  integrated  and 
coordinated  control  over  radio  broadcasting  presages  a  comparable 
development  there.  There  has  been  a  concerted  movement  toward 
securing  supplementary  federal  control  under  the  blue  sky  laws  to 
regulate  interstate  marketing  of  speculative  and  fraudulent  securities 
(see  section  I,  above)  more  effectively.  Extensive  cooperative  endeavor  of 
federal  and  state  governments  respecting  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  colleges  has  been  accomplished.  There  has  been  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  commission  state  health,  food  and  drug  officials  as  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  enforcement  of  the  federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  Also  there  has  developed  during  the  last  fifteen  years  extensive 
cooperation  by  state  and  federal  officials  in  the  exchange  of  information 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  such  acts.84  The  same  tendency  is  evidenced 
in  the  appointment  of  state  game  wardens  as  federal  wardens.  Control  of 
the  marketing  of  produce  has  made  increasing  progress  by  adoption  in 
many  states  of  commodity  standards  set  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  is  an  increasing  tendency  by  private  parties  and  local 
government  agencies  to  invoke  and  accept  the  aid  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Thus  intervention  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  mediator  in 
local  labor  disputes  has  been  constantly  employed  though  not  to  the  same 

82  See  F.  Frankfurter,  and  J.  M.  Landis,  "The  Compact  Clause  of  the  Constitution— 
A  Study  in  Interstate  Adjustments,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  1925,  vol.  XXXIV,  p.  685. 

83  Chaps.  XXV  and  XXVII. 

84  See  e.g.  M.  Conover,  "  National,  State,  and  Local  Cooperation  in  Food  and  Drug 
Control,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  1928,  vol.  XXII,  p.  910. 
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extent  as  during  the  period  of  the  World  War.  Private  owners  of  flying 
schools  solicit  and  permit  federal  inspection  and  rating  with  growing 
frequency.  And  the  Department  of  Agriculture  exerts  continually  greater 
efforts  to  aid  the  farming  industry  by  sending  experts  and  expert  advice 
not  only  in  ordinary  course  but  also  in  emergencies.  These  are  but  few 
examples  showing  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  methods  and  instances  of 
cooperative  administration.  Illustrating  less  formal  devices  are  the 
decided  movement  towards  adoption  of  uniform  laws,  the  conferences  of 
governors  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  dozens  of  state  administrative 
officials.  Much  of  this  coordinated  or  cooperative  administration  has 
resulted  in  a  gravitation  of  power  and  control  to  Washington;  and  at 
times  a  recession  to  the  states.  The  former,  however,  has  been  by  far  the 
more  conspicuous.85 

More  detailed  reference  to  a  few  instances  of  this  related  and  inter- 
locking control  will  be  illuminating.  The  use  by  the  states  of  the  compact 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  effect  coordinated  control  has  been  in- 
creasingly conspicuous.86  One  of  the  most  ancient  uses  has  been  in  the 
settlement  of  boundary  disputes.  More  recent  accomplishments  are 
evidenced  by  the  combined  action  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
establishing  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  as  an  interstate  adminis- 
trative agency;  the  arrangements  between  several  states  for  protection  of 
fish,  for  improvement  of  navigation  and  control  of  floods,  for  apportion- 
ment of  water  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  river  where  the  compact  was 
sanctioned  in  193 187  though  Arizona  refused  to  ratify),  for  control  of 
parks,  for  the  development  of  waterworks  and  for  the  construction  of 
tunnels.  The  use  of  this  device  has  not  been  phenomenal  or  widespread. 
But  its  steady  increase  and  adaptability  to  many  problems  of  modern 
government  indicate  its  great  value.  It  seems  destined,  however,  to 
perform  important  tasks  by  functioning  interstitially  between 
a  limited  federal  power  and  a  state  power  which  is  confined  to  state  lines. 
In  fact  if  its  potentialities  continue  to  be  recognized  it  may  result  in  a 
finer  balance  of  power  between  state  and  nation.  Through  its  use  might 
well  appear  a  genuine  counter-trend  of  control  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  states  as  respects  problems  of  administration  which  are 
regional  rather  than  federal  in  character.88 

The  possibilities  of  cooperative  administration  are  particularly 
prominent  in  the  field  of  public  utilities.  One  of  the  major  problems  is  the 
establishment  of  effective  control  over  the  holding  companies  by  state 

85  On  federal  centralization,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 

86  Frankfurter  and  Landis,  op.  cit.,  p.  685;  and  notes  in  Illinois  Law  Review,  1925,  vol. 
XIX,  p.  479;  Columbia  Law  Review,  1926,  vol.  XXVI,  p.  216. 

87  State  of  Arizona  v.  State  of  California,  1931,  283  U.  S.  423. 

88  "State  Compacts  as  a  Method  of  Settling  Problems  Common  to  Several  States," 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  LXXX,  p.  5. 
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and  federal  administrative  agencies.89  The  holding  company  is  frequently 
a  foreign  corporation.  A  reasonable  return  on  the  stock  of  a  subsidiary 
may  give  to  the  holders  of  stock  of  the  parent  company  many  times  a 
reasonable  return.  The  relevancy  of  this  factor  in  the  determination  of 
rates  has  not  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  its  reality  forces 
to  the  fore  the  problem  of  administrative  power  over  the  holding  com- 
pany. The  holding  company  in  the  railroad  field  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  a  Committee  of  Congress,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  1930  ordered  the  divestment  by  an 
affiliate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  its  stock  in  the  Wabash 
and  Lehigh.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  act  has  not  been 
tested  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  such  companies  is  undecided. 
Again,  the  holding  company  or  an  affiliate  in  the  public  utility  field  often 
furnishes  engineering  and  technical  staffs  to  supervise  the  subsidiary, 
provides  a  financing  service,  and  sells  equipment  and  supplies  to  it. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  demand  to  place  the  holding 
company  under  commission  control  largely  to  obtain  accurate  and  reli- 
able figures  respecting  these  intercorporate  contracts  so  as  to  regulate 
rates  more  effectively  by  eliminating  as  expenses  excessive  charges 
placed  on  the  subsidiary  through  these  contracts.  In  1930  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  the  relevancy  of  such  charges  to  a  rate  determination,90 
thus  implying  that  consumers  as  well  as  investors  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  economies  of  an  integrated  utility  system. 
How  far  state  commissions  may  go  in  demanding  full  disclosure  is  still 
conjectural.  The  problem  in  part  is  posited  ina/terms  of  coordinated  con- 
trol since  the  affiliated  or  holding  company  is  frequently  a  foreign  cor- 
poration. But  assuming  it  is  within  the  regulating  state,  the  problem  of 
subjecting  it  to  regulation  as  a  "public  utility'*  is  not  without  difficulties. 
Two  trends  are,  however,  noticeable.  One  is  the  practice  of  commissions 
in  going  beyond  the  strict  limits  set  by  the  courts  and  assuming  some 
direct  control  over  it.  The  other  is  the  1930  legislation  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  giving  commissions  supervision  over  intercorporate  con- 
tracts and  access  to  records  and  data  of  affiliates.91 

More  exclusively  problems  for  cooperative  administration  are  the 
increasing  number  of  activities  of  electric  and  gas  utilities,  interstate  in 
character.92  These  are  not  within  the  power  of  a  state  to  regulate  where 
the  regulation  imposes  a  direct  burden  on  interstate  commerce  in  viola- 

89  Lilienthal,  D.,  "The  Regulation  of  Public  Utility  Holding  Companies,"  Columbia 
Law  Review,  1929,  vol.  XXIX,  p.  404;  Lilienthal,  D.,  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Law 
of  Public  Utility  Holding  Companies,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  1931,  vol.  XXXI,  p.  189. 

90  Smith  v.  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  1930,  282  U.  S.  133. 

91  New  York,  Report  of  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  Lawt 
1930.  See  in  general  J.  C.  Bonbright  and  G.  C.  Means,  The  Holding  Company,  its  Public 
Significance  and  its  Regulation,  New  York  and  London,  1932. 

92  Elsbree,  H.  L.,  Interstate  Transmission  of  Electric  Power,  Harvard  University,  1931. 
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tion  of  the  federal  constitution.93  Such  utilities  are  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  where  the  company  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  clear. 
It  is  undecided  if  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  holding  or  affiliated 
companies  not  directly  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  but  which  have 
subsidiary  corporations  that  are.  So  far  Congress  has  not  acted  except  to 
create  in  1920  a  Federal  Power  Commission  which  in  1930  was  reorganized 
as  a  more  permanent  body.  The  powers  of  this  commission,  however,  are 
considerably  restricted.  Whether  or  not  this  commission  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  federal  regulatory  body  over  electric  and 
gas  utilities  remains  to  be  seen.  In  recent  years  various  attempts  at  joint 
control  by  neighboring  states  have  been  made  but  none  has  as  yet  been 
adopted.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  remedy  lies  in  cooperative 
regulation  by  federal  and  state  governments  so  as  to  leave  to  the  states 
essentially  local  or  regional  problems,  to  reserve  perhaps  to  the  federal 
government  a  residuum  of  control  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  conflicts 
in  administration  which  would  make  regulation  by  all  agencies  ineffective. 

Likewise  the  great  increase  in  interstate  business  in  the  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  has  given  rise  to  a  complicated  interstate  question  of 
the  regulation  of  security  issues  of  these  companies.  There  is  no  uniform- 
ity in  the  substance  or  administration  of  the  state  laws.  In  about  half 
of  the  states  there  is  no  regulation  of  security  issues.  The  demand  is 
increasing  not  only  for  uniformity  of  legislation  but  also  for  cooperative 
control  so  as  to  treat  the  problem  of  the  capitalization  of  one  company 
doing  business  in  six  states  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  six  separate  problems. 
The  number  of  investigations  into  various  aspects  of  utility  regulation 
and  the  growing  agitation  for  stricter  and  more  effective  control  all 
presage  a  definite  trend  in  the  next  decade  toward  comprehensive  and 
cooperative  measures  of  regulation  of  industries  whose  peculw  problems 
of  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  defy  resort  to  the  tradition- 
ally exclusive  dualities  of  federal  and  state  jurisdiction. 

The  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  passenger  and  freight  trans- 
portation gave  rise  to  the  need  for  comprehensive  regulation.  Such  regula- 
tion was  necessary  not  only  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  efficient  service 
at  reasonable  rates  but  also,  in  view  of  competition  with  the  railroads,  to 
preserve  a  balanced  transportation  system.  By  1930  forty-seven  states  had 
passed  statutes  vesting  extensive  powers  over  motor  carriers  in  state 
commissions.  Yet  effective  control  over  motor  carriers  has  not  been 
achieved.  Two  chief  reasons  have  been  assigned.  First,  the  more  restric- 
tive regulations  of  the  state  statutes  have  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
common,  and  not  to  private,  or  contract,  carriers — a  distinction  which 

93  Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  Attleboro  Steam  and  Electric  Company,  1927,  273  U.  S. 
83. 
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the  Supreme  Court  has  held  may  not  be  destroyed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment.94 Second  and  more  importantly,  many  of  the  regulations  have  been 
held  inapplicable  to  all  interstate  carriers  as  being  burdens  on  interstate 
commerce.95  Thus  there  is  eliminated  any  possibility  of  securing  effective 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  under  the  present  system.  Though  the  com- 
plete control  of  private  carriers  may  apparently  be  achieved  only  through 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  courts,  several  methods  of  control  may 
be  employed  by  means  of  which  interstate  as  well  as  intrastate  carriers 
may  be  regulated.  The  formation  of  interstate  compacts  adopting 
uniform  programs  of  regulation,  the  extension  of  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  over  motor  carriers,  the  creation  of  a  special 
federal  board,  the  passage  of  federal  legislation  delegating  to  existing 
state  agencies  the  enforcement  of  regulations  established  by  the  federal 
government  (a  plan  presented  to  Congress  in  1925)  have  all  been  sug- 
gested as  methods  for  regulating  these  interstate  carriers.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  present  regulation  of  motor  carriers  is  one  of  the  weakest  points 
in  the  regulation  of  industry  in  the  country  and  that  there  will  be  definite 
attempts  in  the  immediate  future  to  develop  effective  means  of  control. 
Significant,  both  in  its  philosophical  implications  and  in  its  practical 
aspects,  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  problem  is  being 
posited  in  terms  of  cooperative  and  coordinated  administration.96 

Summary. — From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  use  of  administrative 
agencies  has  been  increasing  in  vast  proportions  during  the  last  three 
decades  and  that  these  agencies  are  today  performing  a  multitude  of 
governmental  functions  varying  from  mere  observation  and  inspection 
to  adjudication  of  disputes,  making  of  awards  and  control  of  gigantic 
enterprises. 

There  has  been  but  little  direct  substitution  of  administrative  com- 
mission for  court  procedure.  Rather  there  has  taken  place  a  reappraisal 
of  problems  and  a  supplement  or  substitution  of  more  extensive  regula- 
tion for  partial  or  piecemeal  control  by  courts.  Thus  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  workmen's  compensation  statutes  have  supplied  greater 
protection  than  the  common  law  right  of  an  employee  against  his  em- 
ployer. Necessitous  borrowers  are  given  protection  from  loan  sharks 
through  licensing  and  supervision  of  lenders  and  not  solely  by  defenses 
of  usury  in  the  courts.  Doctors  are  examined  and  licensed,  the  sole  pro- 
tection of  patients  no  longer  being  an  action  for  malpractice.  Health 
boards  condemn  food  or  unsanitary  places  in  the  market  and  the  con- 

94  See  Frost  and  Frost  Trucking  Company  v.  Railroad  Commission,  1926,  271  U.  S.  583; 
Smith  v.  Cahoon,  1931,  283  U.  S.  553. 

95  Buck  v.  Kuykendall,  1925,  267  U.  S.  307. 

96  See  generally  Motor  Bus  and  Motor  Truck  Operation,  1928,  140  I.C.C.  685;  Brown  and 
Scott,  "Regulation  of  the  Contract  Motor  Carrier  under  the  Constitution,"  Harvard  Law 
Review,  1931,  vol.  XLIV,  p.  530.  On  integration  of  transportation  agencies,  see  Chap.  IV. 
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sumer  or  neighbor  is  not  relegated  solely  to  courts  for  abatement  of 
nuisances.  Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 
They  all  bespeak  the  evolution  of  different  techniques  than  courts  pos- 
sess; the  advent  of  new  procedures  to  effect  nicer  adjustments  of  social 
conditions. 

This  adaptation  of  procedure  to  the  nature  of  problems  of  government 
has  followed  not  only  the  increase  of  ministerial  acts  of  executive  depart- 
ments but  the  expanding  use  of  the  police  power  by  the  states  and  the 
control  of  interstate  commerce  by  the  federal  government.  We  have  seen 
in  the  discussion  of  social  legislation  and  the  courts  (section  I,  above) 
and  in  other  sections  of  this  study,  the  vast  extension  of  governmental 
regulation  to  a  great  variety  of  social  and  economic  problems  touching 
all  phases  of  life.  In  all  such  instances  there  has  been  devised  an  adminis- 
trative control.  At  times  it  has  been  only  inspection  and  licensing  (as  in 
case  of  small  remedial  loans) ;  in  others  it  has  taken  the  form  of  elaborate 
machinery  for  adjudication  of  disputes  and  rendition  of  awards  or  grant- 
ing of  orders  (as  in  case  of  workmen's  compensation  and  in  public  utili- 
ties). Yet  in  all  there  have  been  attempts  to  avoid  the  rigidity  of  court 
or  judicial  procedure,  and  an  endeavor  to  adopt  more  flexible  devices. 
This  movement  has  necessitated  and  resulted  in  an  increasing  number  of 
experts  skilled  in  the  handling  of  special  and  technical  problems.  Their 
discretionary  powers  make  possible  more  intimate  adjustments,  more  use 
of  preventive  methods  and  more  individualization  of  treatment  than  is 
possible  in  courts  with  their  more  formal  ex  post  facto  adjudications  and 
less  specialized  techniques.  The  advent  and  evolution  of  this  form  of  law, 
then,  is  significant  for  in  it  is  found  not  only  a  vehicle  for  extending  social 
control  over  complex  problems  but  a  device  for  making  that  control  more 
effective  than  the  inherited  judicial  machinery.  The  continuance  and 
increase  of  these  agencies  is  predestined,  not  only  because  of  their  exten- 
sive establishment  but  also  because  of  their  great  utility  in  consummating 
programs  of  social  change. 

Popular  attitude  towards  commissions,  however,  should  be  noted. 
They  have  not  yet  acquired  such  high  sanction  and  dignity  as  courts. 
Their  actions  are  apt  to  be  called  bureaucratic;  the  wisdom  of  their 
rulings  doubted;  their  fairness  challenged.  It  may  be  that  their  phenom- 
enal rise  to  places  of  importance  in  modern  life  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  the  informality  of  their  proceedings,  the  speed  of  much  of 
their  activity,  the  absence  of  elaborate  procedures,  the  direct  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  parties  affected,  the  absence  of  aloofness  and  independ- 
ence associated  with  courts,  and  their  occasional  political  complexion  all 
militate  against  a  ready  acceptance  of  them  as  vital  and  important 
governmental  agencies.  It  is  interesting  matter  for  speculation  if  definite 
acceptance  of  them  as  governmental  institutions  and  further  perfection 
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of  their  procedures,  techniques  and  personnel  will  establish  them  as 
institutions  of  the  same  high  sanction  and  prestige  as  courts. 

These  tribunals  have  not,  of  course,  been  created  or  permitted  to 
function  as  independent  bodies.  Rather  they  have  operated  interstitially 
between  courts  on  the  one  hand  and  legislatures  or  executives  on  the 
other.  As  indicated  above,  the  power  of  judicial  review  has  been  saved, 
in  most  instances,  to  the  courts  as  a  control  over  assumption  of  unauthor- 
ized power  or  abuse  of  administrative  discretion.  Though  prominent 
exceptions  have  been  noted,  the  trend  in  judicial  review  has  been  toward 
carving  out  a  larger  realm  of  activity  for  commissions  on  which  the  less 
expert  and  further  removed  judicial  body  will  not  impinge.  Likewise, 
legislatures  are  entrusting  more  and  more  to  such  agencies  final  deter- 
mination of  facts  and  the  establishment  of  the  conclusiveness  of  such 
findings  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  support  them. 

In  conclusion,  two  major  trends  in  administrative  procedure  should 
be  noted.  Prominent  is  the  shift  of  control  to  the  federal  government  and 
a  complete  or  partial  abdication  or  renunciation  by  the  states.  Further, 
more  and  more  do  problems  of  administrative  control  call  for  cooperative 
regulation.  And  the  trend,  during  the  last  decade  especially,  has  been 
and,  it  is  thought,  will  continue  to  be  toward  shaping  the  administra- 
tive procedure  to  fit  the  problem  rather  than  to  force  the  problem  to  fit 
rigid  administrative  procedures.  This  strong  call  for  cooperative  adminis- 
tration promises  to  militate  against  a  definite  recession  to  individual 
states  of  power  exercised  by  the  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand 
it  prophesies  a  closer  and  more  intimate  fusion  of  administrative  re- 
sources by  two  or  more  states  or  by  the  states  and  the  federal  government 
in  an  attack  on  problems  that  override  state  lines  or  that  are  dependent 
for  effective  regulation  on  mobilization  of  independent  resources.  The 
result  may  well  be  a  finer  balance  of  power  between  state  and  nation 
and  a  counter-trend  from  centralization  of  power  in  Washington  as 
respects  problems  regional  or  local  rather  than  national  in  character. 

IV.    TRENDS   IN   LEGAL   EDUCATION   AND   BAR   ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS 

One  of  the  most  determined  efforts  aimed  at  improving  law  and  its 
administration  is  that  for  stricter  education  and  character  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  Though  legally  the  lawyer  is  an  officer  of  the 
court  subject  to  its  control  and  discipline,  in  practice  it  has  been  easy  to 
secure  admission  to  the  bar,  and  expulsion  has  been  only  for  proved  mis- 
deeds. Bar  admission  standards  have  not  compared  in  severity  with 
medical  admission  standards.  During  the  last  decade,  however,  a  complete 
and  far  reaching  program  under  the  general  leadership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  been  followed  with  increasing  success.  Mean- 
while many  of  the  national  law  schools  of  the  country  have  had  a  definite 
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share  in  law  administration  reform,  either  by  providing  the  technical 
research  for  other  groups  or  by  themselves  assuming  the  initiative.  These 
connected  movements  suggest,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  long  range 
possibilities  for  molding  and  changing  the  law.  They  are  the  subject 
matter  of  this  section. 

Number  of  Lawyers  and  Law  Students.— The  United  States  census 
figures  on  lawyers  indicate  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  lawyers  to  the  total  population  from  1870  to  1900,  so  that  by 
the  latter  date  there  were  151  lawyers  to  each  100,000  of  the  population 
or  one  lawyer  for  each  664  persons.  After  1900  the  increase  was  less  than 
the  increase  in  population,  so  that  by  1920  there  was  one  lawyer  (exclud- 
ing notaries,  abstractors  and  justices  of  the  peace)  for  each  862  of  popu- 
lation or  116  lawyers  for  each  100,000  of  population  and  a  total  of  122,519 
lawyers  in  the  country.  During  the  ten  years  from  1920  to  1930,  while 
the  population  increased  16  percent,  the  number  of  lawyers  increased  31 
percent  to  reach  the  total  of  160,605  lawyers  in  the  country,  or  131  for 
each  100,000  of  population  and  one  lawyer  for  each  764  persons.  This  rate 
of  increase  was  much  greater  than  that  of  doctors  (6  percent)  or  clergy- 
men (17  percent),  and  the  number  of  lawyers  now  exceeds  that  of  doctors 
(153,803)  or  clergymen  (148,848). 97 

The  ratio  of  lawyers  to  population  varies  from  state  to  state,  there 
now  being  one  lawyer  to  each  140  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
one  to  394  in  Nevada,  as  compared  to  one  to  1,656  persons  in  Alabama 
and  one  to  1,609  persons  in  Mississippi.  The  general  average  in  this 
country  is  much  greater  than  the  average  in  other  countries.  "The  United 
States  with  three  times  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  seven 
times  as  many  lawyers."98  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  proportion  is 
even  greater,  though  differences  in  legal  procedure  tending  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  judge  and  decrease  that  of  the  lawyer  should  be  noted. 

After  the  World  War  the  number  of  law  students  increased  from 
around  25,000  in  1919-1920  to  almost  50,000  in  1928-1929.  The  number 
has  now  decreased  somewhat  to  about  40,000  in  1931.  About  50  percent  of 
the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  pass  the  state  examinations  and  are 
admitted  to  practice  (53.6  percent  in  1928,  51.2  percent  in  1929,  and  47.6 
in  1930). 99  Permission  given  to  applicants  to  repeat  the  examinations  on 
failure,  in  most  states  unlimited  in  any  way,  makes  the  examinations 
less  effective  in  protecting  the  public  against  improperly  prepared 
attorneys. 

97  Compare  with  Chap.  VI. 

98  Andrews,  A.  B.,  "Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,"  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association  Report,  1929,  vol.  XXXI,  p.  13;  see  also  A.  Z.  Reed,  "Lawyers,"  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica,  vol.  XIII  (14th  ed.). 

99  Figures  supplied  by  Will  Shafroth,  Adviser  to  the  American  Bar  Association's  Council 
on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar. 
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Estimates  by  several  members  of  the  profession  recently  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  rate  of  admission  is  about  double  that  needed  to 
keep  the  relative  number  of  lawyers  at  its  present  position,  which  number 
is  thought  to  be  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  country's  needs.100 

Important  changes  are  occurring  in  professional  practice.  The  cen- 
tralization of  control  of  business  and  industry  in  the  large  cities  has 
carried  with  it  a  concentration  of  legal  business  in  places  such  as  New 
York  and  Chicago.  There  has  also  been  a  distinct  trend  toward  specializ- 
ation in  practice  such  as  in  the  fields  of  corporations,  estates,  bankruptcy, 
and  divorce  and  negligence  cases.  The  general  practitioner  and  the  coun- 
try lawyer  have  tended  to  disappear.  But  this  process  has  been  checked 
temporarily  at  least  by  the  financial  depression  since  1929.  Finally,  many 
lay  agencies  are  encroaching  upon  professional  practice.  Trust  companies 
with  estate  work,  title  insurance  companies,  insurance  adjusters,  collec- 
tion agencies  and  even  the  legal  staffs  of  large  industrial  corporations 
are  diverting  much  law  work  from  the  general  practitioners.  The  lawyers 
have  been  aroused,  and  through  bar  committees  and  by  persuasion, 
agreement  and  legislation  have  attempted  to  combat  this  movement.101 
The  bar  has  become  more  cosmopolitan  in  character  and  is  less  of  a 
cohesive  unit.  A  feeling  has  been  general  that  it  is  not  meeting  as  it 
should  the  needs  of  a  complex  civilization  and  that  the  primary  problem 
in  the  law  today  is  the  acquisition  of  a  personnel  of  higher  grade  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  character  and  of  ability  and  training.102  This  has 
given  added  emphasis  to  the  movement  for  advancing  standards  of  bar 
admission  now  to  be  described. 

Movement  for  Restriction.103 — Severe  and  lengthy  preparation  for 
admission  to  the  bar  was  required  in  the  early  history  of  the  country, 
but  beginning  about  1830  a  period  of  laissez  faire  ensued.  The  movement 
for  stricter  standards  is  almost  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Founded  in  1878  the  Association  did  not  even  recom- 
mend official  examination  of  candidates  until  1892  and  it  was  not  until 
1897  that  it  recommended  the  requirement  of  a  high  school  education. 
In  1893  it  organized  a  Section  on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the 

100  Kinnane,  C.  H.,  "The  Threatened  Inundation  of  the  Bar,"  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  1931,  vol.  XVII,  p.  475;  Will  Shafroth,  "  Bar  Examiners  and  Examinees,"  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XVII,  p.  374,  quoting  also  other  estimates. 

101  Hicks,  F.  C.,  and  Katz,  E.  R.,  "  The  Practice  of  Law  by  Laymen  and  Lay  Agencies," 
Yale  Law  Journal,  1931,  vol.  XLI,  p.  69,  with  citations  there  given. 

102  Compare  A.  J.  Harno,  "  Building  a  Better  Bar,"  The  Bar  Examiner,  1932,  vol.  I,  p.  179. 

103  In  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  reliance  for  statistical  information  is  in  the  main 
upon  the  invaluable  Annual  Reviews  of  Legal  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  See 
also  the  annual  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  publications  of  its  Section 
on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  information  supplied  by  its  Adviser,  Will 
Shafroth,  and  the  two  monographs  by  Alfred  Z.  Reed  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Training 
for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law,  1921,  and  Present  Day  Law  Schools  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  1928. 
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Bar.  With  the  organization  of  this  Section  and  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  founded  in  1900  and  admitting  to  membership 
only  non-commercial  schools  maintaining  certain  standards  of  require- 
ment and  physical  condition,  the  movement  gained  strength  and  leader- 
ship. It  was  not,  however,  until  1921  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
took  the  definite  stand  of  actively  supporting  certain  requirements.  At 
its  annual  meeting  that  year  it  adopted  resolutions  stating  its  opinion 
that  every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar  should  be  subjected  to  an 
examination  by  public  authorities  and  should  give  evidence  of  graduation 
from  a  law  school  complying  with  standards  which  included  at  least  two 
years  of  college  study  for  admission  of  students,  three  years  of  full  time 
law  study  or  a  longer  part  time  course  and  an  adequate  library  and  staff 
of  full  time  teachers.104 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar  was 
directed  to  publish  from  time  to  time  lists  of  law  schools  complying  and 
those  not  complying  with  these  standards.  It  was  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  urging  the  requirements  upon  the  duly  constituted  authorities 
of  the  several  states.  At  a  meeting  the  following  February  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Bar  Association  Delegates  composed  of  delegates  from  state  and 
local  associations  strong  support  was  given  to  the  movement105  and  the 
Council  began  actively  to  advance  the  standards.  In  1927  the  American 
Bar  Association  appropriated  funds  to  the  Council  for  the  support  of  a 
salaried  official  or  adviser  who  acts  as  inspector  of  law  schools  as  well  as 
general  field  agent.  This  provides  an  effective  organization  to  advance 
the  Association  standards. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  in  1921  no  state  (except 
Kansas  as  to  general  education)  even  approximated  the  requirements 
stated,  particularly  as  to  college  and  law  school  training.  A  decade  later, 
while  no  state  had  adopted  all  the  requirements  in  full,  about  a  third  had 
standards  of  a  reasonably  advanced  type,  a  like  number  had  primitive 
admission  systems,  while  the  remainder  were  in  an  intermediate  class. 

Two  arguments  have  been  most  utilized  in  pressing  for  the  raising 
of  standards  by  states.  The  first  is  that  the  law  is  a  profession  requiring 
a  high  degree  of  skill  and  competence,  and  that  the  presence  of  ill  trained 
and  ill  equipped  members  is  a  menace  to  society.  The  loss  is  immediate 
to  the  litigants  whom  they  assume  to  serve,  but  is  likewise  great  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  because  of  the  added  frictions  of  group  life  caused 
by  their  incompetence.  Here  is  an  item  of  social  waste  which  can  at  the 
very  least  be  greatly  reduced.  The  other  argument  is  that  in  the  law,  with 

104  gee  Standards  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1931,  published  by  the  Council  on 
Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar.  See  also  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1921, 
vol.  XLVII,  p.  37.  In  1929  it  added  a  requirement  that  the  school  should  not  be  operated 
as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

105  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1922,  vol.  XLVII,  pp.  482-599 
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the  extremely  personal  relation  subsisting  between  attorney  and  client, 
a  high  standard  of  moral  character  is  necessary  in  order  that  advantage 
not  be  taken  of  the  weak  and  defenceless.  The  supporters  of  the  higher 
standards  urge,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  that  there  is  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  lack  of  equipment  for  the  profession  and  lack  of  ability  to 
succeed  in  it  without  departing  from  professional  standards.  The  revela- 
tions made  recently  by  the  investigations  in  several  cities  of  the  "ambu- 
lance chasing"  lawyers  and  the  "bankruptcy  rings,"  showing  many 
lawyers  openly  seeking  accident  injury  litigation  and  practice  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts,  have  given  impetus  to  the  movement.  Argument  has 
been  made,  particularly  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  commercial  law  schools, 
that  these  standards  may  exclude  a  prospective  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
to  this  it  is  answered  that  a  man  of  the  Lincoln  type  is  preeminently  the 
one  who  will  surmount  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  admission  to  the  bar  is  to  be  considered  a  privilege,  not 
a  right,  and  should  be  granted  only  where  it  will  benefit  the  community 
as  a  whole,  not  merely  the  individual  applicant.  This  point  of  view  has 
now  been  so  accepted  by  members  of  the  Association  that  at  the  last 
attack  on  the  standards — before  the  Section  on  Legal  Education  at 
Memphis  in  1929 — the  opponents  of  the  resolutions  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  so  much  so  that  a  vote  was  not  called  for. 

Bar  Admission  Requirements  of  Various  States. — The  general  method 
of  control  over  admission  to  the  bar  of  a  state  is  through  a  bar  examining 
committee  usually  appointed  under  the  direction  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  state.  In  this  connection  a  question  has  arisen  whether  control  of  the 
requirements  lies  with  the  legislature  or  with  the  court.  The  tradition 
has  been  in  favor  of  court  control  and  exclusive  power  has  been  asserted 
by  some  courts  in  actual  decisions.106  In  many  other  cases,  either  by  tacit 
consent  or  express  holding,  statutes  concerning  admission  to  the  bar  have 
been  upheld.  These  acts  were  initially  favored  as  means  of  securing  ad- 
vanced requirements  of  a  uniform  kind  for  an  entire  state  with  quickness 
and  finality.  Statutes  are  now  general,  prescribing  who  shall  have  the 
power  to  admit  and  to  a  certain  extent  what  the  requirements  shall  be, 
although  in  perhaps  an  increasing  number  of  states  the  legislature  com- 
mits the  determination  of  detailed  requirements  to  the  courts.  The  latter 
course  is  preferred,  since  it  avoids  the  cumbersome  and  dilatory  nature  of 
all  legislative  processes  and  commits  the  enforcement  of  the  standards 
to  that  official  body  probably  most  interested  in  seeing  that  they  are 
observed. 

The  two  requirements  of  most  far  reaching  importance  are  those 
concerned  with  preliminary  general  education  and  those  concerned  with 
law  study.  As  late  as  1890  only  five  states  had  any  requirements  of  pre- 

108  Compare  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  1932,  (Massachusetts)  180  N.  E.  725. 
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liminary  general  education  and  in  1921  when  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's resolutions  were  adopted  the  number  was  only  fourteen,  of  which 
only  ten  required  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education.  By  the  end 
of  1931  there  were  a  total  of  nineteen  states  in  which  substantially  all 
candidates  for  admission  either  presently  or  prospectively  are  required  to 
have  two  years  of  college  education  or  its  equivalent  as  shown  by  the 
passing  of  an  examination  (in  seven  this  need  not  be  fulfilled  before  com- 
mencing law  study);  while  fifteen  require  the  equivalent  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  two  more  either  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
study  and  three  others  more  indefinite  regulations.  The  remaining  states 
have  no  requirement  on  the  subject. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  recommendation  that  three  years  of 
study  in  an  approved  law  school  be  required  has  been  adopted  by  only 
one  state,  one  other  requires  two  years  of  law  school  study  and  two  others 
require  one  and  two  years  out  of  the  three  year  total  of  such  study.  In 
all  the  other  jurisdictions  either  there  is  no  stated  requirement  or  law 
study  wholly  outside  of  a  school  is  expressly  permitted.  The  recommenda- 
tion seems,  however,  to  have  induced  strengthening  of  the  requirements 
of  both  office  study  and  law  study  in  matters  of  detail.  By  the  autumn 
of  1931  forty  jurisdictions  specified  a  certain  definite  period  of  law  study, 
varying  in  length  in  the  different  states.  In  some  thirteen  states  registra- 
tion before  commencing  law  study  was  required  of  students  of  law  offices 
only,  while  in  eight  others  requirements  for  registration  varied,  applying 
in  certain  cases  to  all  applicants  and  in  other  cases  only  to  residents  or 
non-residents.  The  registration  requirement  is  at  times  utilized  to  enforce 
definite  standards  of  time  and  amount  of  study,  particularly  in  law  offices. 
Five  states  have  a  requirement  of  some  period  spent  in  office  apprentice- 
ship. The  plan  of  a  graded  bar  with  different  functions  determined  by 
difference  in  preparation  has  received  support  but  has  been  opposed  by 
bar  associations  and  legal  educators  because  of  fear  that  it  may  lead  to 
permanent  lower  standards  of  practice  before  the  minor  courts  so-called, 
where  perhaps  the  higher  standards  are  most  needed.  Perhaps  some  plan 
of  a  probationary  period  possibly  even  of  a  "junior"  or  "interlocutory" 
bar  may  avoid  this  danger.107 

Twelve  states  now  have  the  so-called  diploma  privilege  admitting 
graduates  of  one  or  more  local  institutions  to  practice  without  further 
examination.  This  has  been  disapproved  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion since  1892  and  the  number  has  been  reduced  from  sixteen,  the 
number  in  1890.  Most  states  have  some  requirements  for  admission 
of  attorneys  of  other  jurisdictions  on  motion  without  examination.  It  is 

107  See  e.  g.  "The  Missing  Element  in  Legal  Education,"  Annual  Review  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, 1929,  pp.  3,  28  f.;  also  other  bulletins  referred  to  in  footnote  103,  supra.  See  also  the 
plan  for  a  temporary  license  to  practice  adopted  by  the  IT.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Jersey;  I.  K.  Clark,  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1932,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  531. 
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usual  to  require  some  proof  of  good  character  by  affidavit  or  otherwise 
and  in  many  states  varying  periods  of  practice  from  one  to  five  years 
are  a  necessary  preliminary.  In  order  to  prevent  "bootleg"  admissions 
some  states  are  requiring  a  showing  that  the  bar  requirements  of  the 
other  jurisdiction  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  the  admitting 
state. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  moral  character  requirements,  al- 
though it  has  been  difficult  to  develop  definite  provisions  of  an  effective 
kind  to  test  character.  Twenty-eight  jurisdictions  rely  only  upon  refer- 
ences and  certificates  of  character  furnished  by  the  applicant,  while  in 
twenty-one  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  committees  on 
moral  character  of  the  applicants  and  (or)  examinations  of  varying  types 
and  forms.  An  example  of  an  extensive  system  exists  in  Connecticut 
where  by  rule  of  long  standing  every  applicant  must  be  approved  by  vote 
of  the  county  bar  association.108  One  such  association  had  developed  a 
committee  on  moral  character,  making  recommendations  for  approval 
only  after  extensive  personal  and  other  examination  of  the  applicant's 
qualifications.  By  rule  of  court  in  1931  this  practice  was  extended  to  each 
county  in  the  state. 

Trends  in  Law  Schools. — The  great  growth  in  law  schools  has  been 
indicated  above.  Nearly  all  the  bar  applicants  in  many  states  now  have 
at  least  some  law  school  training.  No  figures  are  available  for  the  number 
of  wholly  office  trained  applicants,  but  the  relative  figures  of  law  school 
students  and  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  indicate  that  this 
number  can  hardly  reach  5  percent. 

The  establishment  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  in 
1900,  with  its  rigorous  test  for  membership,  followed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  recommendations  of  1921,  given  above, 
as  a  result  of  which  its  list  of  approved  law  schools  is  now  nearly  identical 
with  the  membership  roll  of  the  Law  School  Association,  have  effected 
a  material  raising  of  standards  in  the  law  schools.  There  were  in  the 
autumn  of  1931,  182  degree  conferring  law  schools.  Of  these  84  were 
full  time  schools,  of  which  all  but  two  required  residence  for  at  least 
three  academic  years  or  their  equivalent  for  their  first  degree  in  law,  and 
all  but  three  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  for  admission.  Seventy- 
three  or  87  percent  were  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar  and  68  or  81  percent  were  also 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The  remaining  98 
schools  included  6  having  law  courses  of  less  than  three  academic  years 
and  23  maintaining  separate  divisions  for  full  time  students.  Of  these 
only  8,  all  of  the  mixed  full  time  and  part  time  type,  had  been  approved 

108  Such  vote,  properly  registered,  is  final.  O'Brien  s  Petition,  1906,  79  Connecticut,  46; 
Higgins  v.  Hartford  County  Bar  Association,  1930,  111  Connecticut,  47. 
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by  the  Council  and  six  of  these  were  members  of  the  Law  School  Associa- 
tion by  January  1,  1932. 

The  percentage  of  law  school  students  attending  full  time  schools 
requiring  five  or  more  academic  years  of  college  and  law  study  has  in- 
creased from  6.1  in  1900,  when  the  Law  School  Association  was  formed, 
and  23.3  in  1920  to  33.3  in  the  fall  of  1929.  In  the  autumn  of  1930  the 
attendance  at  the  81  schools  approved  by  the  Council  up  to  1932  was 
17,948  or  44  percent  of  the  total  as  against  22,899  or  56  percent  in  unap- 
proved  schools.  This  ratio  indicates  how  important  the  problem  of  the 
night  and  part  time  schools  still  is.  No  general  figures  are  available 
but  the  records  kept  by  the  California  and  New  York  examiners  indicate 
a  much  higher  ratio  of  success  in  the  examinations  for  those  attending 
the  schools  with  the  higher  requirements  than  for  others.109 

The  requirement  for  preliminary  education  for  admission  to  a  law 
school  has  only  slowly  developed.  Until  1915  only  one  school  demanded  a 
college  degree  for  admission,  but  in  1930  seven  schools  had  the  require- 
ment, four  more  required  the  degree  from  all  except  seniors  in  the  college 
of  the  same  university  who  then  began  the  study  of  law,  eight  more 
required  three  years  of  college,  and  all  other  full  time  schools,  except 
three  which  required  no  college  study,  were  content  with  the  rule  that 
applicants  must  have  completed  two  years  of  college  study.  Within  the 
past  five  years  a  few  schools  have  limited  their  enrollment,  admitting  only 
those  among  their  applicants  whom  they  decide  to  be  most  fitted  for 
law  study.  The  part  time  schools  vary,  but  none  requires  more  than  two 
years  of  college  education  and  many  do  not  require  any  pre-legal  training. 
The  practice  of  admitting  special  or  conditional  students  is  condemned 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools. 

In  1890  seven  schools  had  a  three  year  course;  in  1900  the  number 
was  forty-seven.  A  course  of  this  length  was  made  one  of  the  membership 
requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  effective  in 
1905.  In  1931  only  eight  schools,  situated  in  the  south,  of  which  only 
two  were  full  time,  offered  a  course  of  less  than  three  years.  A  four  year 
course  has  been  offered  on  an  optional  basis  at  five  or  six  schools,  but  is 
now  retained  at  two  schools  only,  in  one  of  which  it  is  part  of  a  six  year 
course  designed  to  make  use  of  the  junior  college  movement.  Summer  law 
sessions,  usually  the  equivalent  of  one-third  of  an  academic  year,  have 
been  conducted  at  fifty-two  schools,  though  the  number  seems  now  to  be 
falling  off. 


too  Wickser,  P.  J.,  "Bar  Examinations,"  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  1930,  vol. 
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XVI,  p.  733;  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1930,  vol.  LV,  p.  639;  J.  E.  Biby,  "Bar 
Examination  Statistics  and  the  Standards,"  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1930,  vol.  LV, 
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The  casebook  method,  using  reported  cases  as  the  basis  of  instruction, 
predominates  in  the  schools  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  while  the  other  schools  vary  greatly  as  to  use  of 
casebook,  text  book,  or  lecture  method.  Objections  that  even  the  casebook 
does  not  bring  out  individual  discussion  in  the  large  class  have  been  met 
in  some  schools  by  small  seminar  courses  and  honors  or  individual  studies 
on  the  part  of  advanced  students.  The  first  year  work  is  usually  required 
and  consists  in  the  main  of  standard  professional  courses. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  the  elective  system  is  popular.  Though 
professional  courses  still  predominate,  a  changing  attitude  towards  law 
is  reflected  by  a  different  approach  in  several  schools  to  a  broader  train- 
ing, at  least  in  the  social  sciences,  for  the  lawyer.  Economics  has  been 
perhaps  most  stressed,  though  psychiatry  and  psychology  are  being 
looked  to  as  important  adjuncts  to  the  law  curriculum. 

A  similar  trend  is  indicated  by  an  increased  interest  in  legal  research, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  endowments  for  that  purpose  at  Harvard  and 
Michigan  and  of  a  special  research  Institute  of  Law  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale.  Some  schools  have 
undertaken  extensive  projects  for  the  collection  of  social  data,  as  for 
example  case  studies  of  bankruptcies,  to  throw  light  on  their  causes,  of 
law  administration  as  shown  by  judicial  statistics,  and  of  automobile 
accidents  in  connection  with  proposals  for  applying  the  principle  of 
compensation  without  reference  to  fault  to  the  victims  of  such  acci- 
dents. Law  schools  with  adequate  faculties  and  not  overcrowded  with 
students  are  able  to  conduct  such  studies  with  a  considerable  competence. 
The  law  reviews  published  in  many  law  schools  are  important  channels 
for  bringing  the  work  of  the  schools  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  students, 
lawyers  and  judges. 

Law  schools  and  law  professors  are  assisting  in  many  of  the  move- 
ments for  legal  reform  discussed  in  section  III,  above,  as  by  serving 
upon  or  acting  as  experts  for  judicial  councils  and  crime  commissions, 
serving  as  draftsmen  for  uniform  acts  or  reporters  or  annotators  for  law 
restatements  or  themselves  initiating  and  pressing  reform  proposals. 
Both  by  training  and  by  interest  law  professors  are  fitted  and  have  the 
time  and  opportunity  which  the  practitioner  lacks  to  prepare  adequate 
restatements  of  existing  law  or  detailed  and  documented  proposals  for 
improvement.  The  influence  of  teachers  in  training  future  members  of 
the  bar  is  great,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  in  the  future  by  their 
influence  in  improving  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

GOVERNMENT  AND  SOCIETY 
BY  C.  E.  MEBBIAM 

IT  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  sum  up  the  main  trends  in 
government  and  the  emerging  problems  and  to  relate  them  to  the 
broader  social  and  economic  tendencies  of  the  period  under  inquiry. 

The  background  of  the  trends  of  American  government  in  the  recent 
period,  measured  roughly  by  the  years  1900  to  1930,  is  an  impressive 
series  of  social  and  economic  movements,  described  in  other  chapters  of 
this  study.  It  is  plain  that  the  political  order  can  be  understood  only  in 
its  relations  to  the  social  and  economic  forces  fundamentally  conditioning 
its  activities,  and  consequently  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  new  tendencies 
that  the  recent  growth  and  direction  of  the  political  structure  and  process 
must  be  examined.  All  of  the  other  chapters  are  therefore  of  great  value 
in  the  understanding  of  the  political  trends.  The  more  general  social 
studies  are  reenforced  by  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  special  phases 
of  the  governmental  process  itself,  including  public  administration, 
education,  the  courts,  public  welfare,  the  growth  and  distribution  of 
governmental  activities  and  costs,  urbanism  and  crime. 

Neither  the  form  nor  the  functions  of  government  can  be  understood 
without  continuous  reference  to  the  basic  social  factors  in  their  develop- 
ment. Foreign  trade  and  investment  have  extended  our  governmental 
interests  and  activities  to  remote  and  opposite  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
automobile  has  overturned  the  ancient  landmarks  and  boundary  lines 
between  towns,  counties  and  even  states,  bringing  capitals  almost  as 
near  as  county  seats.  Progress  in  sanitary  science  has  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  public  health.  Urban  industrial  influences  on  the  family 
have  thrust  forward  the  question  of  preventive  measures  against  delin- 
quency, the  organization  and  activities  of  the  gang,  the  construction  of 
the  juvenile  court  and  a  new  procedure.  The  inflation  and  deflation  of 
business  and  agriculture  have  obliged  the  government  to  undertake  new 
activities  in  both  fields.  The  shortening  of  the  working  day  has  precipi- 
tated a  new  and  large  problem  of  the  use  of  leisure  time  and  the  relation 
of  government  to  recreation.  The  emergence  of  giant  social  and  economic 
groups  has  upset  the  basis  of  economic  and  public  life,  while  modern 
methods  of  propaganda  and  publicity  have  profoundly  affected  the  con- 
duct of  public  relations. 
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A  quickened  sense  of  social  responsibility  has  led  to  great  movements 
for  higher  minimum  standards  of  life  and  welfare.  Immigration,  urbaniza- 
tion, intercommunication,  discussed  in  this  series  of  studies,  have  all  left 
their  marks  upon  the  trends  of  government.  Modern  science  and  inven- 
tion have  obliged  the  government  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  chemist,  the 
sanitarian,  the  engineer,  the  physicist  in  the  performance  of  an  endless 
variety  of  services  now  demanded  by  the  community  under  the  new 
conditions. 

Certain  basic  historical  changes  have  underlain  American  political 
development  during  this  time,  and  they  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  (1) 
the  closing  of  the  frontier  and  the  admission  of  the  territories  as  states; 
(2)  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish 
War;  (3)  the  closing  of  the  gates  on  immigration,  and  the  relative  decline 
in  the  growth  of  population;  (4)  the  very  large  increase  in  foreign  trade 
and  investment;  (5)  the  remarkable  increase  in  machine  quantity  produc- 
tion down  to  1929;  (6)  the  concentration  of  economic  control  in  rela- 
tively few  individuals  and  groups  and  the  divergence  of  ownership  and 
management;  (7)  the  decline  of  agriculture;  (8)  the  new  position  of 
women;  (9)  the  growth  of  education. 

Nor  does  governmental  development  in  America  proceed  with  refer- 
ence to  our  continent  alone.  The  basic  social  trends  in  other  countries, 
and  notably  in  European  nations,  are  not  without  deep  influence  on  the 
course  of  events  in  our  own  political  world.  Soviet  organization  of  indus- 
try and  government  in  Russia,  the  corporative  state  in  Italy,  the  social 
policy  of  the  British  government,  the  international  developments  in 
Geneva — all  these  are  full  of  meaning  for  the  American  nation  and  in 
one  way  or  another,  by  attraction  or  aversion,  exercise  their  influence  on 
the  political  development  here.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  treat  the  principal  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  trends  in  Ameri- 
can government  with  especial  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  broader 
social  and  economic  trends,  and  to  summarize  the  emerging  problems 
which  seem  to  lie  ahead  of  us,  assuming  that  present  trends  continue.1 

I.    GOVERNMENTAL   UNITS    AND    RECENT    SOCIAL    TRENDS 

The  organization  and  functioning  of  governmental  areas  have  been 
materially  affected  by  recent  social  trends.  The  redistribution  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth  since  1900,  the  assumption  of  new  governmental  func- 
tions, the  increased  mobility  of  persons  and  goods,  the  new  types  and 
larger  scale  of  social  groupings — all  these  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
form  and  function  of  rural,  urban,  state  and  national  areas  of  govern- 

1  Interesting  comment  on  recent  American  development  is  contained  in  the  following: 
James  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies,  Chaps.  38-45;  Bernard  Fay,  The  American  Experiment; 
Andre  Siegfried,  America  Comes  of  Age. 
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ment.  In  some  instances  notable  changes  have  already  occurred  and  in 
others  important  regroupings  are  in  the  making.  Maladjustment  and 
readjustment  of  governmental  areas  are  therefore  one  of  the  significant 
marks  of  this  period. 

The  new  mobility  is  illustrated  by  the  shortest  mail  (land)  time  from 
San  Francisco  to  Washington,  which  in  1870  was  161  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, in  1900  was  109  hours  and  15  minutes  and  in  1930  was  79  hours  and 
55  minutes.2  In  1798  the  mail  time  from  Philadelphia  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  was  19  to  30  days,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  To 
all  this  the  telephone,  the  radio  and  the  automobile  have  contributed 
even  more,  and  the  automobile  especially  has  operated  with  devastating 
effect  upon  local  boundary  lines.  Important  readjustments  were  begun 
in  every  field  of  government — rural,  urban,  state,  even  national.  New 
rural  units,  reorganized  counties,  regional  groupings,  interstate  agree- 
ments, municipal  home  rule  and  city  states,  even  international  rearrange- 
ments are  the  signs  of  the  new  movement. 

In  rural  government  the  changes  in  population,  wealth  and  mobility, 
together  with  the  new  emphasis  on  the  functions  of  public  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  highways,  led  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  to  serious 
maladjustment  and  to  the  beginnings  of  very  important  reorganization. 
These  conditions  led  to  a  variety  of  measures  for  relief,  including  the 
consolidation  of  existing  districts,  or  their  joint  action,  the  transfer  of 
functions  to  other  agencies,  as  to  the  county  or  state,  or  in  some  cases 
the  carving  out  of  entirely  new  units  of  government.  The  notable  North 
Carolina  Act  of  1919  provided  for  the  organization  of  entirely  new  units 
of  indefinite  area,  based  upon  new  groupings  of  rural  functions — a  distinct 
innovation  in  an  important  field.3  A  State  Department  or  Bureau  of 
Rural  Affairs  was  proposed  in  1932.4 

The  county  also  was  under  severe  pressure  for  reorganization  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions.  "A  large  proportion  of  the  3,000 
counties  in  the  United  States,"  says  Fairlie,  "are  too  small,  both  in 
area  and  population,  for  efficient  public  administration  under  present 
day  conditions."6  The  structural  reorganization  of  the  county  was  hind- 

2  Information  supplied  by  courtesy  of  Acting  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Chase  C.  Grove,  November  11,  1931.  See  also  Chap.  IV. 

3  This  movement  is  discussed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Country  Life  Conferences  and 
in  an  important  series  of  volumes  on  this  topic.  Many  new  plans  for  reorganization  were 
under  serious  discussion  at  the  end  of  this  period,  conspicuous  among  them  the  suggestion 
for  the  construction  of  urban-rural  units,  with  separate  zones  for  taxing  purposes,  as  pro 
posed  by  Manny  and  others. 

4  American  Country  Life  Association,  14th  Conference,  Proceedings,  Rural  Government, 
University  of  Chicago,  1931,  Chapter  by  Geddes  W.  Rutherford,  "American  Traditions 
in  Rural  Government,"  pp.  72-85. 

6  See  J.  A.  Fairlie  and  C.  M.  Kneier,  County  Government  and  Administration,  New  York, 
1930,  and  special  information  supplied  by  Fairlie;  C.  C.  Sims,  County  Government  in 
Tennessee,  doctor's  thesis,  ms.  in  University  of  Chicago  library. 
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ered  in  many  cases  by  constitutional  restrictions  which  made  advance 
very  slow.  Notwithstanding  this,  progress  was  made  toward  the  end  of 
the  period  through  the  reorganization  of  cumbersome  county  boards  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  county  manager  plan,  and  in  some  cases  the  county 
was  able  to  obtain  home  rule,  as  in  California  and  Maryland,  or  an  option 
of  plans.  Important  functions  were  transferred  from  the  towns  to  the 
counties,  and  new  functions  were  attached  to  the  county.  These  include 
maintenance  of  parks  (50  counties),  county  planning,  education  on  the 
county  unit  basis,  libraries  (in  one-third  of  the  states),  public  health 
units  (now  found  in  500  counties),  public  welfare  units  (authorized  in  18 
states)  and  county  farm  agents  (in  two-thirds  of  the  counties).6  So  rapid 
has  been  this  extension  that  since  1912  county  tax  rates  have  increased 
faster  than  city  taxes. 

The  change  in  the  balance  of  power  as  between  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts is  shown  in  Table  1,  which  sets  forth  the  population  and  the  con- 
gressional representation  in  1900  and  in  1930  in  states  of  less  than  25 
percent  urban  population,  of  25  to  50  percent,  of  50  to  75  percent  and  of 
75  percent  and  over. 

TABLE  1. — POPULATION  TREND  FROM  RURAL  TO  URBAN  (1900-1930)  AND  ITS  EFFECT 
UPON  THE  CONTROL  OF  CONGRESS"* 


Percent  urban 

Number  of 
states 

Population  in 
thousands 

Percent  of 
population 

Congressmen 

Percent  of 
congressmen 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

Under  25 

19 
17 

7 
2 

5 

22 
17 
4 

24,505 
23,787 
23,081 
3,234 

6,977 
40,039 
53,706 
21,567 

32.9 
31.9 
30.9 
4.3 

5.7 
32.8 
43.9 
17.6 

167 
156 
133 
20 

34 
187 
226 
84 

35.1 
32.8 
27.9 

4.2 

6.4 
35.2 
42.6 
15.8 

25  to  50 

50  to  75        

75  and  over  

Total  

45 

48 

74,606 

122,289 

100.0 

100.0 

476 

531 

100.0 

100.0 

0  The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  for  1900,  of  those  states  not  admitted  to  the  union,  were 
deducted  in  the  population  figures  and  calculations.  Congressional  figures  include  the  membership  of  both 
houses  using  the  apportionments  made  after  1900  and  1930. 

The  apportionments  used  in  making  these  calculations  were:  California,  1901  and  1931;  Illinois,  1901; 
Michigan,  1901  and  19*5;  Missouri:  Senate  app.,  1901;  House  app.,  1901  and  1921;  New  York,  1894  (constitu- 
tional) and  1917;  Pennsylvania,  1906  and  1921. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  distribution  of  population,  the  cities  found 
themselves  in  1930  with  more  than  half  of  the  population,  56.2  percent 
(as  against  40  percent  in  1900),  while  the  96  metropolitan  regions  with 
over  100,000  alone  contained  44.5  percent.7  These  urban  centers  were 
without  equal  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states,  as  a 

6  On  reorganization  of  counties,  see  Chap.  XXV. 

7  On  growth  of  metropolitan  areas,  see  Chap.  IX. 
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result  of  anti-urban  gerrymanders  (or  failure  to  reapportion),  they  were 
commonly  without  adequate  powers  of  local  self-government,  and  their 
population  rapidly  overflowed  into  the  suburban  areas  outside  the  city 
corporate. 

TABLE   2. — DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  IN  STATE  LEGISLATIVE 
APPORTIONMENTS,  1900-1930° 


State 

Population  per  legislator 

1900 

1930 

Metropolitan 
counties 

Remainder 
of  state 

Metropolitan 
counties 

Remainder 
of  state 

California  

12,514 
24,193 
19,377 
43,014 
26,147 
26,186 

12,303 
23,303 
18,177 
31,612 
16,437 
23,782 

69,338 
52,396 
67,462 
82,111 
32,878 
40,553 

35,878 
28,504 
28,397 
46,508 
17,656 
35,829 

Illinois  

Michigan  

New  York 

Missouri  .  . 

Pennsylvania  

0  The  figures  given  are  the  quotients  obtained,  first,  by  dividing  the  population  of  the  counties  taken  as 
metropolitan  by  the  number  of  legislators,  both  senators  and  representatives,  from  such  counties;  second,  by 
dividing  the  population  of  the  remainder  of  the  state  by  the  number  of  legislators  from  that  area.  The  counties 
considered  as  metropolitan  for  the  purpose  of  this  table  were:  California— Los  Angeles  County  and  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco;  Illinois — Cook  County;  Michigan — Wayne  County;  Missouri— the  City  of  St.  Louis; 
New  York  (1900) — New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau  (grouped  with  Queens  in  a  senatorial  district),  Richmond 
and  Suffolk  (grouped  with  Richmond  in  a  senatorial  district)  counties;  New  York  (1930) — the  same  area  with 
the  addition  of  Rockland  (grouped  with  Richmond  in  a  senatorial  district);  Pennsylvania — the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  County. 

Through  the  municipal  home  rule  movement  a  number  of  the  cities 
were  able  to  obtain  a  type  of  local  self-government8  but  even  in  such 
instances  their  powers  were  subject  to  judicial  interpretation  of  a  type 
that  tended  to  narrow  construction;  others  continued  to  carry  on  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence  in  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  state  legislature.  On 
the  other  hand  the  provision  for  state  administrative  supervision  of  cities 
was  very  inadequate,9  and  such  powers  as  cities  possessed  were  usually 
left  without  any  central  control,  even  of  statistical  scope. 

The  larger  cities  were  thus  left  in  the  dubious  position  of  being  neither 
free  nor  under  a  responsible  guardian,  since  the  states  would  neither 
emancipate  them  nor  supervise  them.  This  anomalous  situation  led  to 
the  demand  in  some  of  the  large  centers  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago 
for  a  position  of  separate  statehood,  coordinate  with  the  other  members 
of  the  federal  union.10 

8  Some  14  states  have  made  constitutional  amendments  for  this  purpose. 

9  See  Chap.  XXVII  and  monograph  on  trends  in  public  administration. 

10  See  C.  E.  Merriam,  The  Written  Constitution  and  the  Unwritten  Attitude,  New  York, 
1931. 
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The  state  as  a  unit  of  government  remained  unchanged  during  this 
period,  although  its  boundaries  did  not  always  correspond  with  the  new 
areas  of  activity  under  modern  business  and  social  conditions.  Some  of 
its  functions  were  taken  over  by  the  federal  government,  and  some  local 
functions  were  assumed  by  the  state  or  supervised  by  it.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, industrial  and  social  relations  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  states  and 
swept  out  over  the  nation  in  a  flood  too  great  to  be  controlled  by  any 
one  state,  as  in  the  case  of  corporations  transacting  business  in  many 
different  commonwealths.  Industry,  education,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, began  to  recognize  various  "regions"  as  important  units  in  their 
activity.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  operated  through  12  districts,  for 
example,  while  large  numbers  of  groups  were  organized  as  New  England, 
Southern,  Mississippi  Valley,  Western,  Northwestern,  Pacific  Coast, 
associations,  societies,  conferences  and  congresses.11 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of  the  state 
area,  including  the  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
Legislation  in  1892,  the  Governors'  Conference  established  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1908,  the  American  Association  of  State  Legislators  estab- 
lished in  1925  and  a  long  series  of  other  types  of  associations  of 
state  officials.  Interstate  agreements  were  established  in  a  number  of 
cases,  as  in  the  New  York  Port  agreement  and  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.12 

The  over-representation  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  the  occasion  of  much  comment,  and  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1930  many  interesting  proposals  were  submitted 
for  a  new  grouping  of  states.  They  included  a  plan  which  would  retain 
31  states  as  at  present,  consolidate  17  states  into  8,  and  form  11  city 
states.  A  map  prepared  by  an  eminent  student  of  economic  geography, 
J.  Paul  Goode  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  shown  in  Figure  1  as 
illustrative  of  the  contrast  between  political  and  economic  areas.13 

To  complete  this  review  of  shifts  in  governmental  units  it  is  important 
to  note  that  in  the  international  field  the  pressure  of  economic  and  social 
conditions,  in  particular  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  and  investment, 
and  the  shift  from  debtor  to  creditor  position  materially  modified  the 
national  position  in  the  world  political  and  economic  order.  The  War  of 
1898  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  extra-continental  possessions,  while  the 
World  War  drew  American  soldiers  into  participation  in  contests  on 

11  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  divides  the  country  into  9  areas  for  the 
choice  of  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

12  See  list  given  by  Felix  Frankfurter  and  J.  M.  Landis  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  vol. 
XXXIV,  p.  254;  also  W.  J.  Donovan,  "State  Compacts  as  a  Means  of  Settling  Problems 
Common  to  Several  States,"  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Journal,  1931,  vol.  LXXX 
p.  5;  also  review  in  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  Hand- 
book and  Proceedings,  1921.  See  also  Chap  XXVIII. 

13  Compare  with  map  given  in  Chap.  IX. 
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European  battle  fields.  American  initiative  was  important  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  was  our  advocacy  of  the  outlawry  of 
war.  But  American  entrance  into  the  League  did  not  follow,  nor  as  yet, 
into  the  World  Court.  The  broad  question  of  the  national  unit  in  its 
relations  to  other  national  units  and  to  the  world's  economic  order  has 
been  sharply  raised  and  widely  discussed,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
next  period.  The  whole  subject  demands  far  more  complete  discussion 
than  is  possible  in  this  brief  chapter. 

It  is  clear  then  that  important  changes  have  been  made  and  proposed 
in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  organization  of  the  units  of  American 


r\ 


FIG.  1. — Goodes  sketch  of  political  boundaries  based  on  economic  areas. 

government  as  a  result  of  the  new  distribution  of  numbers  and  wealth, 
new  modes  of  communication  and  transportation  and  the  new  problems 
of  governmental  action  under  modern  conditions  of  business  and  social 
life.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  next  generation  will  face  a  fundamental 
reorganization  of  these  numerous  units.  The  form  of  the  new  rural  (town 
or  township)  or  rural-urban  unit,  the  place  of  the  old  time  county  in  the 
new  sphere,  the  position  of  the  urban  community  and  especially  of 
the  metropolitan  region,  the  reorganization  of  administrative  areas,  the 
future  of  the  American  state  with  the  possibilities  of  interstate  agree- 
ments and  regional  understandings,  the  possible  regrouping  of  states 
and  city  states,  the  position  of  the  United  States  itself  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  world's  legal  order — all  these  are  indicated  as  questions 
of  bac  is  importance  in  the  political  thinking  and  judgment  of  the  near 
future. 
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II.    EDUCATIONAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC   TRENDS   IN   RELATION   TO 
GOVERNMENT 

What  has  been  the  relation  of  government  to  the  modern  trends  in 
education,  science,  research,  inventive  technology?  How  far  and  in  what 
ways  are  they  reflected  in  the  progress  of  government  in  the  recent 
period?  The  outstanding  fact  here  is  the  trend  toward  education  and 
research,  including  professional  and  technical  training.  The  extension  of 
school  facilities  in  the  United  States  increased  the  secondary  school 
population  from  500,000  in  1900  to  over  4,000,000  in  1930,  and  the  college 
from  100,000  to  almost  700,000.14  The  far  reaching  effects  of  this  move- 
ment are  yet  to  be  fully  appraised  from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy. 
Accompanying  this  movement  was  the  development  of  education  in  the 
social  studies,  and  particularly  the  attempt  to  build  up  civic  education 
in  the  narrower  sense.  This  tendency  developed  in  the  educational  system 
itself  in  greater  part,  but  it  was  also  evidenced  in  the  passage  of  acts  by 
legislative  bodies,  making  instruction  in  various  subjects  such  as  civics 
or  the  constitution  obligatory  items  in  the  curriculum.16  At  the  same  time 
this  movement  extended  to  various  other  aspects  of  civic  training,  extra- 
curricular in  nature. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  legislative  interest  in  this  subject 
in  the  period  from  1900  to  1930: 


Subject 

States 
adopting 
obligatory 
teaching 
before 
1901 

States 
adopting 
or  carry- 
ing over, 
1901-1930 

Subject 

States 
adopting 
obligatory 
teaching 
before 
1901 

States 
adopting 
or  carry- 
ing over, 
1901-1930 

History  of  the  United  States.  . 
History  of  State  

27 
8 

41 

27 

Constitution  of  United  States 
Constitution  of  State  

8 
8 

45 

28 

Civics  or  Government  

10 

39 

In  the  recent  period  the  various  governments  have  developed  new 
ways  and  means  of  informing  the  citizens  of  their  activities,  following 
somewhat  the  line  of  modern  publicity  methods.  Standard  reports,  the 
newspaper  "handouts"  and  publicity  agents,  the  radio  and  the  movie  or 
movie  talkie  have  all  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  one  type  of  government 

14  See  Chap.  VII  and  monograph  on  education. 

16  See  Bessie  L.  Pierce,  Public  Opinion  and  the  Teaching  of  History  in  the  United  States, 
New  York,  1926;  also  J.  K.  Flanders,  Legislative  Control  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum, 
Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  no.  195,  New  York,  1926.  The  American 
Historical  Association's  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  will  present  a  comprehensive 
report  in  the  near  future  dealing  with  many  important  aspects  of  this  basic  problem; 
Volume  I  is  Charles  A.  Beard's  Charter  of  Ihe  Social  Sciences. 
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or  another.  An  indication  of  the  development  of  governmental  reporting 
is  the  fact  that  the  catalogue  of  United  States  Documents  had  an  index 
of  623  pages  in  1900  and  of  1,170  pages  by  1930.  The  monthly  list  of  state 
publications  included  380  titles  in  1900  and  714  in  1929.  The  documents 
published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the  United  States 
reached  the  huge  total  of  100,000,000  in  1930. 

The  larger  bureaus  came  to  be  equipped  with  skilled  newspaper 
publicity  men  (estimated  at  not  less  than  50  in  Washington),  classified 
in  one  way  or  another  and  carrying  on  a  ceaseless  line  of  communication 
with  the  nation's  press.16  The  President's  conferences  with  the  reporters 
took  on  a  notable  meaning,  while  legislators,  governors  and  mayors  in 
various  ways  presented  the  governmental  view  to  the  journals.  The  radio 
came  to  be  employed  for  the  broadcasting  of  important  statements,  and 
in  some  instances  radio  stations  were  owned  by  municipalities.  Nor  were 
the  large  possibilities  of  the  moving  picture  and  the  talkie  overlooked; 
in  many  places  they  became  very  important  factors  in  the  task  of  present- 
ing to  the  voter  the  activities  of  the  government,  whether  during  cam- 
paigns or  between  them. 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  of  the  period  was  that  toward  the 
organization  of  public  officials  for  the  interchange  of  their  information 
and  experience  and  for  other  common  purposes.  In  this  development  the 
city  managers  and  the  school  superintendents  were  perhaps  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  the  administrative  field;  they  were  followed  by  the  judicial 
councils  and  the  American  Legislators'  Association  in  the  field  of  law 
making;  while  scores  of  other  groups  of  public  servants  came  together  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  and  plans  and  in  some  instances  of 
organizing  research  in  their  field.  Important  examples  of  this  last  tendency 
are  seen  in  the  work  in  1930  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (organized  in  1871)  on  uniform  police  reporting,  and  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  street  cleaning  data  by  the  public  works  officials.  Over  400  of 
these  organizations — national,  state  and  local — had  come  into  existence 
by  1932,  and  while  there  was  an  occasional  "junket"  or  "party,"  there 
were  more  often  serious  attempts  toward  the  improvement  of  a  special 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  many  of  them  were  on  a  very  high  plane 
of  usefulness.  In  1931  a  move  toward  closer  relations  between  these 
groups  was  made  in  the  form  of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House,  an  organization  designed  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  official 
information  and  experience  and  to  promote  the  aims  of  a  professional 
service — a  historic  step  in  the  development  of  the  American  public  service. 
In  comparison  with  the  highly  organized  official  service  of  the  Stadtetag 

16  See  "Uncle  Sam's  Ballyhoo  Men,"  in  the  American  Mercury,  1931,  vol.  XXIII,  p  419. 
For  a  critical  analysis  of  the  improvement  of  municipal  reports,  see  C.  E.  Ridley,  "Apprais- 
ing Municipal  Reports,"  National  Municipal  Review,  1931,  vol.  XX,  p.  24;  Herman  Beyle, 
Government  Reporting  in  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  1928. 
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in  Germany  and  of  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  which 
conspicuously  illustrate  the  value  of  official  conference  and  interchange 
of  ideas,  the  American  development  is  a  rudimentary  one,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  new  trend  it  is  highly  significant. 

Of  importance  also  was  the  trend  toward  the  organization  of  state  and 
municipal  reference  bureaus  and  the  Congressional  Library  service  in 
Washington.17  These  agencies  were  designed  to  provide  a  basis  of  fact  and 
interpretation  for  legislation,  particularly,  and  for  governmental  action 
more  broadly  considered.  Of  uneven  value  in  equipment  and  service  these 
bureaus  symbolized  the  new  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  collec- 
tion of  data  as  a  basis  for  law  making  and  for  political  action.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  the  collections  were  inadequate  and  that 
others  were  not  always  closely  examined  or  followed,  the  existence  of 
these  agencies  is  important  in  the  evolution  of  governmental  fact  finding 
agencies.  Special  commissions  for  fact  finding  purposes  also  developed 
through  executive  instructions,  in  some  instances,  and  as  legislative 
committees,  ad  interim  or  otherwise.  Some  of  these  committees  provided 
the  basis  for  important  legislation  and  public  education.18 

Government  itself  gathered  into  its  service  a  large  number  of  tech- 
nicians, particularly  in  the  federal  departments  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
in  states  and  cities.  The  national  Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  this  tendency,  as  are  also  the  health  departments  of  cities, 
the  welfare  departments  of  states  and  the  universities  of  the  several 
commonwealths.  At  some  points  a  considerable  amount  of  original 
research  was  carried  on  by  governmental  officials,  in  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies.  While  this  was  subordinated  to  the  service  demands  of  the 
governments,  there  came  to  be,  nevertheless,  an  important  body  of 
contributions  to  the  general  store  of  scientific  knowledge  emanating  from 
governmental  institutions.19  The  high  point  in  this  development  was  the 
research  undertakings  of  the  state  universities  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ments, in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  medicine,  public 
welfare,  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  It  is  significant  that  the 
National  Research  Council,  now  playing  so  important  a  role  in  natural 
sciences,  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  government  as  a 
war  agency  for  the  coordination  of  the  scientific  resources  of  the  nation,20 
and  that  the  present  study  was  initiated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

17  See  Chap.  XXVII. 

18  Unfortunately  no  thoroughgoing  study  of  these  agencies  is  available. 

19  See  L.  D.  White's  Scientific  Research  and  State  Government,  National  Research  Council, 
Reprint  and  Circular  no.  161,  1925.  C.  A.  Beard  in  The  American  Leviathan,  New  York, 
1930,  sums  up  many  of  these  technological  developments. 

20  As  was  the  American  Academy  of  Science  during  the  Civil  War. 
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It  would  be  misleading  to  declare  that  these  tendencies  have  per- 
meated the  entire  political  structure.  They  have  not  done  so,  and  govern- 
ment still  carries  on  a  struggle  for  survival  with  graft,  corruption  and 
incompetence  in  public  service.  But  these  more  technical  and  scientific 
trends  also  exist  and  play  their  part  in  the  organization  and  activity  of 
the  national  economy,  emerging  but  by  no  means  triumphant. 

The  question  may  appropriately  be  asked  as  to  what  extent  the 
government  has  participated  in  or  responded  to  the  inventive  tendencies 
characteristic  of  the  period,  which  have  been  summed  up  in  Chapter  III. 
As  to  structure  of  government  the  emphasis  has  been  on  tradition  rather 
than  on  reorganization,  but  not  so  as  to  function. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  background  there  have  been 
important  advances  on  the  inventive  and  contriving  side  of  governmental 
activities.  First  among  these  ranks  the  progress  of  planning,  especially 
in  cities,  as  a  type  of  social  contrivance  for  dealing  with  a  new  social 
situation.21  The  juvenile  court  is  another  device  of  great  importance 
in  social  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  and  this  again  is  an  outcome  of  the 
urban  environment.22  The  statistical  services  also  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  inventive  spirit  to  the  operations  of  the  government,  as  also 
the  early  development  of  the  urban  budgetary  systems.  The  city  manager 
plan,  while  an  adaptation  of  a  German  institution  rather  than  an  original 
development,  and  likewise  the  office  of  school  superintendent,  still  shows 
evidence  of  the  contriving  spirit  in  reorganization.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  newly  developing  administrative  boards,  of  urban  political  forms 
and  of  the  government  owned  corporations. 

In  the  civil  service  field  important  developments  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  job  analysis  and  specifications,  classification,  standardiza- 
tion, measurement.23  In  public  education  notable  inventions  have  been 
made  in  the  application  of  measurement  to  educational  processes,  and  in 
the  growth  of  educational  surveys. 

Innovating  tendencies  are  evident  in  the  many  experiments  with  the 
direct  primary,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall  and  with  such 
devices  as  cumulative  voting,  preferential  voting,  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  other  contrivances  requiring  political  ingenuity  for  their 
organization. 

Whether  the  use  of  the  injunction  as  a  means  of  social  control  in 
industrial  disputes  and  in  the  war  against  alcohol,  the  development  of  the 
"third  degree"  in  police  circles  and  the  organization  of  group  propaganda 
should  be  included  among  governmental  inventions  may  perhaps  be 

21  See  discussion  in  Chap.  IX. 

22  On  the  juvenile  court,  see  Chap.  XXII. 

23  See  Chap.  XXVII. 
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questioned,  but  still  they  exhibit  a  type  of  unconventionality  quite 
remote  from  traditionalism. 

The  pervasiveness  of  mechanical  contrivances  is  reflected  in  govern- 
ment bureaus  where  modern  office  fixtures  and  appliances  are  more 
commonly  observed  than  anywhere  abroad.  The  most  corrupt  administra- 
tion does  not  draw  the  line  on  the  typewriter,  the  adding  machine,  the 
filing  system  and  other  modern  tools  which  were  comparatively  uncom- 
mon in  the  European  office  arrangements  until  their  very  recent  adapta- 
tion from  America. 

On  the  whole  the  modern  social  trend  most  conspicuously  evidenced 
in  the  forms  and  processes  of  government  is  that  of  the  organization  of 
intelligence  through  the  educational  process.  Here  the  state  has  been  more 
sensitive  than  at  any  other  point  and  has  whole-heartedly  sustained  a 
gigantic  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  democratization  of  higher 
education,  as  well  as  the  support  of  various  forms  of  advanced  research 
through  public  funds.  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  other  phases  of  its 
development,  at  this  particular  point  the  interest  and  activity  of  the 
government  have  been  intense  and  sustained.  Education  has  not  only  been 
accepted  but  in  a  sense  has  become  a  form  of  religion,  the  implications  of 
which  are  scarcely  questioned.24 

Along  with  this,  although  by  no  means  pari  passu,  goes  the  acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  planning — a  magic  formula  with  which  to  conjure  in  Ameri- 
can public  affairs,  already  accepted  in  urban  communities  and  destined 
to  play  a  large  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.25 

The  emerging  problems  in  this  field  are  as  broad  as  the  sweep  of 
science  and  education.  How  far  and  in  what  ways  will  the  governments 
make  use  of  these  new  techniques  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and  their 
application  ?  How  shall  the  lawmaker  find  the  social  data  upon  which  his 
action  rests,  and  how  shall  the  administrator  make  the  wisest  use  of  the 
technical  expert  in  his  field?  This  is  a  perennial  problem,  but  of  greater 
urgency  now  than  formerly  because  of  the  flood  of  new  knowledge  spread- 
ing over  the  world.  In  a  broader  and  more  popular  sense,  what  is  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  great  democracy  toward  the  expert,  the  technician, 
the  scientist  in  determining  the  course  and  speed  of  the  ship  of  state  ?  In 
what  manner  shall  adult  and  other  education  be  developed  and  applied 
in  the  great  community  of  the  United  States?  And  in  what  ways  shall 
government  employ  the  techniques  of  training,  conditioning  and  educa- 
tion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  in  a  modern  world  of  complicated 
relations  where  the  sword  and  the  prison  are  not  as  effective  as  with 
slaves  and  the  uneducated?  Recent  social  trends  in  America  and  else- 
where drive  us  inexorably  toward  a  still  closer  relationship  between  educa- 

24  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  VII. 

26  See  Charles  A.  Beard,  America  Faces  the  Future,  Boston  and  New  York,  1932. 
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tion,  science  and  government,  and  in  no  field  are  there  more  likely  to  be 
found  interesting  developments  in  the  near  future. 

III.    GROWTH   AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF   GOVERNMENTAL   ACTIVITIES26 

The  recent  period  has  been  one  of  notable  expansion  of  governmental 
activities  and  of  great  increase  in  governmental  costs.  The  proportion 
of  estimated  national  income  devoted  to  governmental  purposes  rose 
from  9.1  percent  in  1915  to  12.8  percent  in  1929.  The  expenditures  of  all 
governments,  federal,  state  and  local,  rose  from  three  and  one-third 
billion  dollars  to  nearly  eleven  and  one-half  billion,  or,  allowing  for 
changing  price  levels,  to  six  and  three-quarters  billion.  Per  capita  govern- 
mental costs  in  deflated  dollars  were  two-thirds  greater  at  the  end  of  the 
period  than  at  the  beginning.  Much  more  detail  and  analysis  of  these 
figures  are  given  in  the  reports  of  other  collaborators  on  this  subject.27 
Were  figures  available,  it  would  be  interesting  to  set  over  against  these 
items  of  national  expenditure  other  increasing  costs,  such  as  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  pleasure  use  of  cars,  boats,  etc.,  amounting  at  the  end  of  the 
period  to  some  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars  annually,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  XVIII.  In  this  way  a  system  of  priorities  in  preference  might  be 
spread  forth  for  the  student  of  national  trends. 

The  governmental  activities  and  expenditures  fall  under  several  main 
groups:  (1)  services  to  business,  agriculture  and  labor;  (2)  public  welfare, 
including  education,  recreation,  health,  social  relief  and  welfare  planning; 
(3)  highways  and  aid  to  intercommunication;  (4)  war  activities,  including 
defense  maintenance  and  the  fixed  charges  of  war;  (5)  moralistic  activi- 
ties, including  the  regulation  of  gambling,  vice  and  liquor  and  sundry 
censorships;  (6)  central  control  over  social  and  economic  forces,  as  seen 
in  the  movement  represented  in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  similar 
acts,  railway  and  public  utility  regulation,  banking  and  currency  super- 
vision, conservation. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  two  of  these  forms  of 
activity,  namely  public  welfare  and  special  services  to  industrial  groups, 
have  aroused  relatively  little  opposition.  On  the  other  hand  the  last  two 
forms  of  governmental  action,  the  moralistic  activities  and  the  central 
control  over  social  and  economic  forces,  have  encountered  the  most  severe 
attacks  from  various  points  of  view  over  long  periods  of  time.  Typical  of 
these  difficulties  are  the  problems  presented  by  the  administration  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  on  the 
other. 

26Fite,  Emerson  D.,  Government  by  Cooperation,  New  York,  1932,  discusses  inter- 
governmental activities. 

27  See  Table  20  in  Chap.  XXV.  See  also  Table  4  in  Chap.  XXIV  and  figures  on  total  tax 
burden  in  Chap.  XXVI. 
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The  relation  of  these  developments  of  governmental  functions  to  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  period  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
services  rendered  to  business,  labor  and  agriculture  have  arisen  in  direct 
response  to  the  organized  and  persistent  efforts  of  these  interests,  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  the  general  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
such  a  policy  of  governmental  promotion  of  these  important  elements. 
The  foreign  investment  of  the  United  States,  which  was  perhaps  a  billion 
dollars  in  1900,  approximated  fifteen  billion  in  1931,  while  our  exports 
advanced  from  $1,394,483,000  in  1900  to  $5,128,356,000  in  1928.  Along 
with  this  expansion  of  trade  and  credit  went  a  remarkable  development 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  still  more  remarkable  was 
the  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  public  welfare  activities  the  most  important,  education,  was 
based  on  the  universal  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  school  system  and 
general  willingness  to  support  it  generously,  a  situation  further  stimulated 
by  the  shortening  of  the  hours  and  years  of  labor.  Public  health  activities 
followed  the  line  of  social  hygiene  under  modern  conditions.  Recreation, 
especially  parks  and  playgrounds,  came  as  the  result  of  the  congestion 
of  the  population  in  cities  and  the  remarkable  expansion  of  leisure  time. 
Highways  came  with  the  growth  of  motor  mobility  and  the  travel  spirit. 
Social  welfare  work  was  supported  by  labor,  by  philanthropy  and  by 
social  science.28 

War  activities  arose  out  of  the  new  conditions  of  communication  and 
transportation,  the  new  interrelationships  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
modern  world  and  the  new  interest  of  America  in  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment. Moralistic  activities  were  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  extensive 
campaign  against  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  of  a  renewed  concern  over 
the  regulation  of  human  behavior,  which  was  partly  religious  and  partly 
scientific  in  nature. 

Central  control  over  social  and  industrial  forces  is  an  almost  inevi- 
table outcome  of  the  economic  development  of  the  time,  and  especially 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  large  scale  combinations  of  industrial  power,  not 
readily  kept  in  restraint  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  competition  or  by 
the  older  procedures  of  government  (as  in  the  case  of  railways,  utility 
companies  and  great  trusts)  and  of  new  types  of  commercial  fraud  and 
unfair  trade  practices.29 

It  may  appropriately  be  asked  what  effect  these  new  functions  have 
had  upon  the  structure  and  processes  of  government  at  the  various  levels. 
How  far  and  in  what  ways  have  the  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  administrative  or  the  judicial,  been  modified  to  meet  these 

28  Compare  with  Chap.  XXIV. 

29  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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new  demands  ?  What  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  various  political 
units  through  which  these  activities  are  exercised  ?  In  the  legislative  and 
judicial  fields  the  answer  is  brief.  Relatively  little  change  has  been  made 
in  the  recent  period  by  the  greater  expenditures  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment under  new  social  conditions.  Little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
rule  making  bodies  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  city  legislatures. 
And  thus  far  the  judicial  fabric  has  been  little  affected  by  the  pressure 
of  new  functions.  Some  special  courts  have  been  established,  as  the  juve- 
nile branch  and  arbitration  tribunals,  and  the  beginnings  of  specialization 
of  judicial  administration  are  seen  on  every  hand,  but  still  with  relatively 
little  modification  of  the  status  quo.30 

In  the  field  of  administration  many  more  important  alterations  have 
been  effected  in  the  recent  period.  New  departments  and  bureaus  have 
been  set  up  at  various  points  and  others  have  been  reorganized  or  ex- 
panded to  deal  with  the  new  duties.  In  the  federal  government  the  new 
departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  were  established  in  recognition  of 
the  new  functions  of  the  nation,  and  similar  steps  were  taken  in  many  of 
the  states,  where  such  agencies  were  not  already  in  existence. 

The  controlling  and  regulatory  functions  of  the  government  required 
the  development  of  more  elaborate  machinery.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  early  created  (1887),  for  the  purpose  of  railway  regula- 
tion, and  various  state  boards  for  similar  purposes.  The  Anti-Trust  Law 
(1890)  proved  too  large  a  problem  for  the  Department  of  Justice  alone, 
or  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Court's  rule  of  reason,  and  this  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (1914).  New 
attitudes  toward  the  tariff  paved  the  way  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
(1914);  currency  questions  and  credit  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
(1913);  electrical  development  to  the  Power  Commission  (1920)  and 
the  Radio  Commission  (1927).  The  struggle  against  the  agricultural 
depression  led  to  the  creation  as  an  emergency  measure  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  (1929),  and  likewise  the  earlier  land  banks.  Large  powers 
were  delegated  to  departments  by  special  acts,  without  the  organization 
of  any  new  governmental  structure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  standard 
acts  (1923),  wool,  warehousing  and  packing.  And  most  significant  of  all 
was  the  two  billion  dollar  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  formed 
in  1932  to  aid  in  relieving  industrial  congestion  and  depression. 

Most  of  the  individual  states  already  had  some  agencies  dealing  with 
agriculture  and  with  labor,  but  these  were  expanded  and  new  ones  were 
set  up  where  lacking  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  In  the  business  field 
the  most  notable  development  was  the  addition  of  public  utilities  com- 
missions (New  York  and  Wisconsin,  1907),  which  were  in  some  cases 
superimposed  on  the  older  railways  commissions.  Consolidation  of  scat- 
s'' Ibid. 
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tered  welfare  agencies  began  during  this  period,  and  unified  departments 
of  public  welfare  appeared  in  a  number  of  states.  Indeed  the  dispersion 
of  the  functions  and  agencies  of  state  administration  became  so  evident 
that  drastic  measures  were  taken  for  the  consolidation  of  the  whole 
administrative  service  of  the  commonwealth.31 

The  most  interesting  device  developed  during  this  period  was  that 
of  the  government  owned  corporation,  a  type  of  structure  and  authority 
midway  between  the  government  and  the  private  corporation,  combining 
the  authority  of  one  with  the  flexibility  of  the  other,  and  reminiscent  of 
the  trading  companies  of  our  colonial  days.  Of  this  type  were  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  the  important  War  boards,  such  as  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation,  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  These  corpora- 
tions were  under  the  ultimate  supervision  of  the  President,  but  in  their 
practical  operation  were  able  to  operate  more  freely  than  agencies  subject 
to  regular  budgetary  control,  to  rules  providing  for  administrative  control 
and  to  civil  service.  The  state  housing  law  of  New  York  (1926)  authorizes 
another  type  farther  removed  from  public  control,32  and  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railroad  Company  is  likewise  significant.  Questions  of  law, 
administration  and  business  were  raised  by  these  important  experiments 
in  governmental  reorganization,  on  the  border  line  between  government 
and  business. 

In  the  cities  the  standard  departments  continued  to  carry  the  new 
loads  but  in  some  instances  new  agencies  were  set  up,  as  departments  of 
public  welfare  and  agencies  for  city  planning,  smoke  abatement  and  public 
utility  regulation.  The  basic  structure  of  cities  was  more  radically  altered 
than  that  of  other  jurisdictions,  as  is  seen  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
council  and  the  establishment  of  the  city  manager  or  the  strong  mayor; 
but  the  new  functions  of  government  were  not  so  much  responsible  for 
this  as  the  protest  against  extravagance  and  corruption  in  the  already 
established  functions  of  the  municipality — streets,  fire,  police  and  regu- 
lative functions. 

The  heaviest  of  the  financial  burdens  was  that  of  education,  but  this 
expansion  of  activity  was  not  accompanied  by  any  radical  readjustment 
of  the  machinery  of  the  educational  organization.  Boards  of  education, 
elective  or  appointive,  continued  to  be  the  centers  of  authority,  although 
the  number  of  members  declined  somewhat  during  this  period.  The 
emergence  of  the  superintendent  as  the  center  of  administrative  respon- 
sibility in  the  school  system  was  a  modification  of  the  older  regime,  the 

31  On  the  new  management,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 

32  See  also  the  Plumb  Plan  (1919) ;  Richberg's  plan  in  New  York  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  Law,  Report,  Including  Separate  Reports  oj  Commissioners 
and  Council,  Legislative  Document,  December,  1930,  no.  75. 
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importance  of  which  is  often  overlooked.  In  many  instances  central  state 
supervision  over  local  education  was  evident,  at  times  in  the  form  of 
prescriptions  of  minima  and  essentials  and  at  times  in  the  form  of  admin- 
istrative supervision  over  local  educational  authorities.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  the  importance  of  sharply  separating  municipal 
and  school  authorities  was  strongly  emphasized,  and  only  at  the  end  of 
the  period  were  there  signs  of  a  closer  entente  between  the  two.  Federal 
subsidies  to  local  education  were  freely  granted,  reaching  the  amount  of 
eleven  million  dollars  in  1930.  The  organization  of  a  federal  Department 
of  Education  was  frequently  proposed  but  no  such  plan  was  adopted  and 
the  educational  activities  of  the  United  States  remained  scattered  through 
a  number  of  departments.33 

The  .rural  governments  were  found  wholly  unprepared  for  the  new 
burdens  of  the  period,  especially  in  view  of  the  unparalleled  mobility 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  this  situation  was  met  by  the 
transfer  of  functions  to  other  agencies,  as  in  the  case  of  highways,  health 
and  education,  where  state  and  county  took  over  additional  duties;  by 
the  consolidation  of  rural  agencies,  as  in  the  case  of  schools;  by  the 
beginnings  of  a  movement  for  the  construction  of  new  forms  of  rural  areas 
and  government,  a  trend  developing  only  within  the  last  few  years;  or 
by  the  use  of  state  subsidies  of  local  activities.34 

The  distribution  of  the  functions  of  government  under  the  new  social 
and  economic  conditions  proved  a  serious  problem,  and  little  progress 
was  made  toward  its  solution.  In  fields  such  as  taxation  and  industrial 
regulation  the  nation  and  the  states  frequently  fell  afoul  of  each  other, 
and  the  lack  of  a  uniform  commercial  code  was  severely  felt.  Cities  and 
states  came  to  no  agreement  respecting  the  new  duties  and  new  burdens 
of  government  under  the  changing  conditions,  and  ragged  gaps  of  irre- 
sponsibility were  opened  up  between  them.  The  cities  were  neither  free 
nor  under  trustworthy  guardianship.  In  law  enforcement,  education  and 
welfare  work  types  of  competing  jurisdictions  developed,  and  wide  ranges 
of  "no  man's  land"  were  charted  but  not  controlled.  The  new  conditions 
of  intercommunication  and  transportation  and  the  new  development  of 
industrial  organization  on  a  larger  scale  made  many  of  the  older  units 
almost  obsolete;  and  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  were  enormous.  City, 
state  and  nation  gained  largely  in  powers  and  financial  authority,  but  no 
balance  was  reached  in  the  new  distribution  of  governing  responsibility. 
The  nation  on  the  whole  was  the  greatest  gainer  in  the  new  distribution, 
and  took  the  lead  in  a  policy  of  coordination  and  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  urban  and  state,  in  an  interchange  of  facilities  and  information. 

33  See  report  of  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  on  Federal  Relations  to 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C-,  1931. 

34  For  further  discussion  see  Chaps.  X  and  XXV. 
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In  the  field  of  moralistic  regulation  there  has  been  an  evident  tend- 
ency to  pass  from  local  to  national  supervision  and  control.  Thus  prize 
fighting  was  attacked  by  prohibition  of  interstate  transportation  of 
fight  films,  the  lottery  by  federal  law,  the  white  slave  traffic  by  the 
Mann  Act,  and,  of  greater  significance,  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  placed  under  federal  control  through  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The  functional  development  of  American  government  will  inevitably 
give  rise  to  most  serious  discussion  in  the  period  lying  immediately  before 
us.  The  questions  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  further  expansion  or  curtail- 
ment of  the  activities  of  government,  and  if  so  in  what  directions  and  with 
what  priorities,  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  storm  centers  of  con- 
troversy between  opposing  interests  and  ideologies.  What  shall  be  the 
distribution  of  governmental  functions  as  between  nation,  state  and 
locality,  and  as  between  legislative,  executive  and  administrative  organs 
of  government?  How  shall  the  costs  of  government  be  met?  How  shall 
graft  and  waste  be  eliminated?  By  what  fiscal  policy  shall  the  burdens 
be  distributed  among  the  unequally  wealthy  sections  of  the  nation  and 
the  strata  of  society? 

Towering  above  all  of  these  problems  is  the  larger  question  as  to  how 
the  division  of  power  and  responsibility  under  our  complicated  economic 
and  political  order  shall  be  brought  about.  Of  particular  importance  will 
be  the  type  of  rapprochement  and  rapport  on  the  border  line  between 
industry  and  government.  Shall  business  men  become  rulers,  or  rulers 
business  men,  or  shall  labor  or  science  rule  the  older  rulers?  To  some 
extent  this  is  a  problem  of  social  policy ;  or  from  another  point  of  view  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  problem  in  the  construction  of  quasi-governmental 
agencies  on  the  border  between  old  time  governmental  institutions  and 
economic  enterprises.  What  forms  of  government  owned  corporations 
may  emerge  between  the  lines  of  the  "purely"  political  and  the  "purely" 
economic?  How  shall  business  bureaucracy  be  held  to  greater  public 
responsibility  ?  To  what  extent  may  forms  of  government  develop  within 
large  industrial  or  professional  groups  themselves,  what  type  will  these 
new  constructions  take  and  how  will  they  be  related  to  the  more  formal 
structure  and  powers  of  the  more  formal  government?  What  shape  will 
administration  take  under  these  new  conditions  of  public  and  semi-public 
and  demi-public  sets  of  powers  and  organizations?  What  will  be  the 
relation  of  old  time  legalism  and  constitutionalism  to  these  emerging 
relationships  ? 

Here  are  found  some  of  the  important  and  emerging  problems  of  the 
future,  likely  to  tax  most  heavily  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  Here 
inventiveness  and  adaptability  of  a  high  order  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  novel  and  changing  situations. 
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IV.   VOTING   AND    PARTIES 

Important  trends  in  the  basic  elements  of  modern  democracy  are 
evident  in  the  recent  period.  The  number  of  voters,  the  electoral  tasks 
of  these  voters,  their  actual  participation  in  suffrage,  the  role  of  political 
parties  through  which  voters  act — all  have  been  materially  modified 
during  this  time. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  period  has  been  the  revolution  in 
suffrage,  brought  about  by  the  electoral  emancipation  of  women  through 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  which  became  effective  in  1920.  On  the 
other  hand  some  limitations  were  imposed  by  means  of  the  property 
qualification,  aimed  at  the  Negro,  the  repeal  of  the  alien  suffrage  provi- 
sions and  the  literacy  test,  directed  partly  at  the  Negro  and  partly  at  the 
immigrant  groups  in  the  north. 

The  following  shows  the  important  changes  in  suffrage  made  since 
1900  in  the  various  states: 

1900  1930 

Woman  suffrage 4  48 

Property  qualification 10  14 

Literacy  test 10  19 

Popular  participation  in  presidential  elections  (see  Table  3)  declined 
from  80  per  cent  in  1900  to  53  per  cent  in  1920,  but  rose  again  to  61  per 
cent  in  1928.  This  decline  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  southern  one 
TABLE  3. — POPULAR  PARTICIPATION  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS,  BY  REGIONS,  1900-1928 

(In  thousands) 


1900 

1908 

1920 

1928 

Division0 

Esti- 

Esti- 

Esti- 

Esti- 

mated 

Votes 

Per- 

mated 

Votes 

Per- 

mated 

Votes 

Per- 

mated 

Votes 

Per- 

eligible 

cast" 

cent 

eligible 

cast 

cent 

eligible 

cast 

cent 

eligible 

cast 

cent 

voters6 

voters'* 

voters' 

voters'* 

New  England  

1,361 

906 

66 

1,500 

968 

64 

3,608 

1,968 

54 

4,145 

2,968 

72 

Middle  Atlantic... 

3,861 

3,122 

81 

4,414 

3,373 

76 

10,960 

5,652 

52 

13,753 

9,166 

67 

East  North  Central 

4,254 

3,823 

90 

4,823 

3,994 

83 

11,642 

7,123 

61 

14,074 

9,426 

67 

West   North   Cen- 

tral   

2,672 

2,279 

85 

3,085 

2,394 

78 

6,858 

4,295 

62 

7,610 

5,243 

69 

South  Atlantic  

1,648 

1,296 

79 

1,883 

1,183 

63 

4,684 

2,168 

46 

5,702 

2,770 

49 

East  South  Central 

1,388 

959 

69 

1,544 

919 

59 

3,526 

1,671 

47 

4,054 

1,705 

42 

West    South    Cen- 

tral   

931 

610 

65 

1,560 

776 

50 

3,910 

1,207 

31 

4,804 

1,741 

36 

Mountain  

646 

470 

73 

952 

601 

63 

1,590 

1,011 

64 

1,813 

1,243 

69 

712 

495 

70 

1,175 

681 

58 

3  115 

1  578 

51 

4  473 

2  617 

58 

Total  

17,472 

13,961 

80 

20,936 

14,888 

71 

49,893 

26,674 

53 

60,429 

36,879 

61 

0  The  United  States  census  classification  of  states  into  divisions  is  used. 

6  The  estimates  for  the  number  of  eligible  voters  in  1900  and  1920  were  based  upon  the  census  figures  for 
the  respective  years.  Thus  in  1900  the  following  three  items  were  first  added  together:  the  number  of  adult 
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party  situation,  partly  to  the  newness  of  the  ballot  for  women35  and  partly 
to  general  indifference.36  It  cannot  be  accepted  as  final,  for  the  more 
recent  curve  may  continue  upward. 

On  the  other  hand  participation  in  party  primary  voting  increased 
materially  during  this  period,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4. — PERCENT  OP  TOTAL  VOTE  AT  ELECTION  CAST  IN  PRIMARIES,  1910-1930* 


State 

1910& 

1920* 

1930 

State 

19106 

1920" 

1930 

New  York  

27 

19 

Iowa  

53 

28 

65 

New  Jersey  

59 

63 

70 

Missouri  

62 

54 

59 

85 

43 

56 

Nebraska 

44 

50 

65 

40 

22 

70 

North  Dakota 

70 

113 

97 

56 

36 

100 

Oregon 

55 

70 

52 

51 

78 

California..            

55 

71 

90 

Wisconsin        .  .            

46 

62 

114 

Louisiana  

200 

Minnesota  

60 

43 

75 

0  The  figures  up  to  and  including  1920  were  taken  from  C.  E.  Merriam  and  L.  Overacker,  Primary  Elections, 
University  of  Chicago,  1928,  p.  273.  The  figures  for  1930  were  taken  from  the  state  manuals.  In  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Louisiana  they  are  based  upon  the  vote  for  United 
States  Senator,  in  Missouri  on  the  vote  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  in  the  other  states  on  the 
vote  for  governor.  In  Iowa  only  the  totals  for  the  Republican  primary  ^were  available. 

6  Figures  for  1910  are  used  when  possible;  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  California  data  are  for  1914; 
New  Jersey,  1913;  North  Carolina,  1916;  Illinois,  1908;  Minnesota,  1912. 

'  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  data  are  for  1919;  North  Dakota,  1918. 

The  range  of  the  voters'  activity  has  been  narrowed  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  widened  from  another,  in  the  recent  period.  The  number  of 
elective  offices,  estimated  at  more  than  750,000  in  the  United  States,  has 
decreased  somewhat  in  states,  counties  and  cities  under  the  influence  of 
the  short  ballot  movement.  For  example,  the  number  of  elective  offices  in 
202  cities  decreased  from  3,118  to  2,343  in  the  period  from  1915  to  1929. 
A  number  of  states  eliminated  the  presidential  electors  from  the  ballot. 
On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  number  of  new  jurisdictions  were 

male  citizens;  the  number  of  male  declarants  in  the  twelve  states  which  at  that  time  permitted  such  persons 
to  vote;  and  the  estimated  number  of  adult  female  citizens  in  the  four  states  having  woman  suffrage  at  the  time. 
The  following  items  were  subtracted  from  this  total:  the  number  of  adult  male  Negroes  in  the  ten  southern 
states  which  virtually  deprived  the  Negro  of  the  right  to  vote;  and  the  number  of  adult  male  illiterates  in  those 
states  having  educational  qualifications  for  voting  (only  the  adult  male  white  illiterates  in  those  states  which 
virtually  deprive  the  Negroes  of  the  vote).  These  estimates  do  not  agree  with  those  in  H.  F.  Gosnell,  Why 
Europe  Votes,  University  of  Chicago,  1930,  page  196,  because  no  allowance  is  made  for  those  disqualified  by 
lack  of  residence  or  by  some  other  legal  obstacle. 

e  The  figures  for  the  votes  cast  are  taken  from  the  New  York  World  Almanac  for  1901,  1911  and  1921  and 
from  the  data  compiled  on  the  1928  election  by  William  Tyler  Page,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

<*  The  estimates  for  1908  and  1928  were  based  upon  arithmetical  interpolations.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  estimated  number  of  adult  citizens  between  two  census  years  was  linear.  Allowance  was 
made  for  the  changes  in  those  suffrage  qualifications  mentioned  above. 

•  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  the  registra- 
tion requirements  were  such  that  the  women  probably  could  not  qualify  in  time  for  the  presidential  election. 

35  See  C.  E.  Merriam,  and  H.  F.  Gosnell,  Non-Voting:  Causes  and  Methods  of  Control, 
University  of  Chicago,  1924. 

36  On  the  growing  interest  of  women  in  voting,  see  Chap.  XIV. 
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TABLE  5. — CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  ELECTIVE  MAYORS  AND  COUNCILMEN  IN  202 
CITIES  BETWEEN  1915  AND  1929 


Office 

1915« 

1929* 

Change 

123 

96 

—  27 

Councilmen: 
Elected  by  wards  

2,265 

1,458 

—812 

Elected  at  large  

780 

794 

+  64 

2  995 

2  247 

—748 

Grand  total  .            

8,118 

2,343 

—775 

•  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  General  Statistics  of  Cities:  1915,  Table  1. 

6  The  same  cities  were  checked  in  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  The  Form  of  Government  in 
288  American  Cities,  Detroit,  1931. 

created;  others  made  provision  for  the  recall  of  certain  classes  of  officials, 
and  this  power  is  occasionally  exercised.37  Furthermore,  18  states  have 
made  provision  for  the  statewide  initiative  and  referendum  (including 
South  Dakota,  1898). 

One  of  the  significant  trends  of  the  time  was  that  toward  legal  regula- 
tion of  the  procedure  of  the  political  party.  This  movement  took  on  a 
number  of  forms  such  as  the  following:  (1)  legal  regulation  of  the  proce- 
dure in  party  primaries,  in  one  form  or  another  practically  universal;38 
(2)  legal  provision  for  the  direct  nomination  of  candidates,  which  covered 
all  but  four  of  the  states,  in  one  fashion  or  another;  (3)  legal  regulation  of 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  elections,  which  reached  all  of  the  states 
except  three,  and  was  also  expressed  in  a  federal  statute;39  (4)  legal 
provision  for  the  non-partisan  ballot  in  many  of  the  cities,  in  some  cases 
for  judges,  in  a  few  counties  and  other  jurisdictions;  (5)  legal  provision 
for  the  Massachusetts  (office  group)  form  of  ballot  in  some  16  states,  as 
against  10  in  1900. 

The  outstanding  developments  in  the  spoils  world  were  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  graft  system  on  the  domain  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
organization  of  racketeering  in  urban  communities.  With  these  are 
comparable  the  outcropping  of  graft  in  business,  as  seen  in  the  form  of 
laws  regulating  "corrupt  commissions"  and  far  reaching  types  of  com- 
mercial fraud.40  The  graft  system  reached  the  federal  government,  for 
some  time  farthest  removed  from  its  field  of  operations,  through  the 

37  See  Chap.  XXVII. 

38  Merriam  and  Overacker,  op.  cit. 

39  Pollock,  J.  K,  Party  Campaign  Funds,  New  York  and  London,  1926;  E.  K.  Sikes, 
State  and  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Legislation,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  1926; 
Louise  Overacker  and  Victor  West,  Money  in  Politics,  1932. 

40  As  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  others;  see  J.  T. 
Flynn,  Graft  in  Business,  New  York,  1931. 
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agency  of  oil,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  there 
was  a  widespread  breakdown  of  the  former  integrity  of  the  federal 
service.41 

The  most  notable  development  in  urban  communities  was  the  organi- 
zation of  racketeering,  a  device  using  the  instrumentalities  of  intimidation 
and  force  for  extortion  of  sums  of  money  from  small  dealers  of  various 
lines  of  business.  "Rackets"  sprang  into  existence  in  many  industrial 
activities,  and  they  constituted  a  unique  and  interesting  form  of  exploita- 
tion with  the  collusion  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  various  forms  of 
racketeering  were  sometimes  centralized  around  the  "booze  racket."42 

The  end  of  this  period,  with  the  grant  of  the  vote  to  women,  brought 
the  long  movement  for  adult  suffrage  to  a  close.  In  successive  periods  the 
barriers  of  religion,  property  and  sex  have  been  overcome,  although  race 
and  property  discrimination  still  continue  in  various  sections,  in  spite 
of  their  theoretical  elimination.  The  extent  to  which  the  hard- won  ballot 
will  actually  be  exercised,  and  the  offices  and  issues  to  which  the  vote 
shall  be  applied  are  problems  confronting  the  next  generation.  There  will 
unquestionably  be  wide  discussion  not  only  of  the  short  ballot  principle 
and  of  direct  legislation  and  control,  but  also  of  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  whole  electoral  process  in  a  democracy. 

The  extent  to  which  office  patronage  will  be  utilized  by  political 
parties  as  a  means  of  maintaining  power  will  also  be  a  subject  of  con- 
tinuing discussion  and  action,  since  great  areas  of  office  still  remain  under 
the  old-time  spoils  system  in  its  crudest  form.  The  spread  of  graft  and 
corruption  in  old  and  new  forms  remains  a  continuing  problem  and  in  the 
next  period  will  come  in  for  thorough  consideration,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  criminal  law  and  penalties  but  with  reference  to  the 
social  implications  of  bribe-giving  as  well  as  bribe-taking,  and  the  under- 
lying causes  of  a  system  in  which  pillars  of  virtue  may  become  chief 
corruptionists. 

This  period  also  brought  to  an  advanced  point  the  governmental 
regulation  of  political  parties  in  the  choice  of  candidates  and  party 
officials,  in  convention  procedure  and  the  use  of  money  in  elections.  We 
may  anticipate  the  formulation  of  new  plans  for  controlling  party 
nominations,  direct  or  indirect,  proportional  or  non-partisan.  We  may 
look  forward  to  additional  efforts  in  the  direction  of  public  control  of 
campaign  expenditures,  but  here  again  the  broader  social  aspects  of  party 
finance  will  also  be  forced  into  consideration.  More  than  this,  the  role  of 
the  political  party  itself  will  beyond  doubt  be  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  analysis  as  the  party  meets  the  rising  force  of  the  new  pressure 
groups,  now  becoming  so  widely  influential  in  the  shaping  of  political 

41  See  U.  S.  National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  Report,  1931. 

42  For  further  discussion  see  Chap.  XXII. 
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policies.  The  party  is  sharply  challenged  by  competing  forces  in  social 
and  political  life  and  its  lagging  footsteps  must  quicken  to  keep  even 
pace  with  the  advancing  movement  of  the  time. 

Whether  the  traditional  type  of  party  system  can  continue,  without 
material  modification  of  its  spirit  and  methods,  to  hold  its  place  with  so 
large  an  element  of  spoils  and  graft  in  its  composition  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  of  the  approaching  period  and  is  related  to  the  solution 
of  many  of  our  national  problems.  There  are  those  who  interpret  the 
recent  trends  in  party  development  as  unfavorable  to  the  vitality  of  the 
party  system  per  se. 

V.  ORGANIZED  GROUPS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Analysis  of  the  occupational  representation  in  the  national  Congress 
shows  little  change  during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  business,  agriculture  and  labor  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  national  and  other  governments.  On  the  contrary  the  recent 
period  has  witnessed  an  unusual  development  of  the  political  activities  of 
organized  social  groups,  so  that  the  Third  House  (or  lobby)  has  become  a 
factor  of  very  great  importance  in  the  determination  and  execution  of 
political  policies.43  Scores  of  powerful  organizations  are  now  exceedingly 
active  and  many  of  them  are  very  effective  in  influencing  legislation,  or  in 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  for  office,  or  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  administration,  or  in  directing  the  course  of  public  opinion. 

The  new  grouping  in  the  United  States  is  illustrated  in  Table  6,  which 
roughly  indicates  the  new  types  of  power  units  now  struggling  in  the 
political  field.  Some  of  these  are  territorial  but  others  no  longer  follow  the 
older  geographical  divisions,  as  in  the  case  of  industrial  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. Many  of  these  groups  are  comparable  with  states  or  cities,  if 
measured  by  revenues  or  number  of  employees  or  by  the  possession  of 
social  controls  over  credit,  employment  and  prices,  all  of  which  rival  the 
traditional  governmental  authority.  Much  of  the  actual  social  power  has 
indeed  come  into  the  possession  of  these  promotional  groups,  which  are 
not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  are  not  integrated 
into  the  formal  government. 

The  new  groups  swarm  about  on  all  levels  of  government  and  employ 
all  the  known  promotional  devices  in  behalf  of  the  interests  they  represent. 
The  groups  in  the  national  capitol  are  most  highly  organized  and 
most  firmly  intrenched,  but  similar  forces  are  found  in  state  and  local 
centers  as  well.  Types  such  as  the  following  are  found  in  Washington: 
business,  public  utilities,  labor,  agriculture,  professional  groups,  public 

43  See  E.  P.  Herring,  Group  Representation  before  Congress,  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore, 
1929;  J.  P.  Comer,  Legislative  Functions  of  National  Administrative  Authorities,  New  York, 
1927,  Chaps.  VII-VIII,  "Group  Opinion  in  the  Framing  of  Administrative  Legislation." 
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employees,  American  Legion,  Anti-Saloon  League  and  Crusaders,  reform, 
women,  pacifist-militarist,  racial.  Practically  all  of  these  are  represented 
in  the  several  states,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  public  employees  and 
with  less  emphasis  on  pacifist-militarist  and  racial  groups.  Cities  deal  with 
much  the  same  groups,  including  public  employees  and  racial  groups,  but 
agriculture,  the  American  Legion,  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  pacifist- 
militarist  (except  in  schools)  are  not  likely  to  be  represented;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  powerful  underworld  group  steadily  at  work  upon 
the  government  and  the  public. 

TABLE  6. — COMPARISON  OF  CERTAIN  CORPORATIONS,  STATES  AND  CITIES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  GROSS  REVENUES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


Corporation  or  political  unit 

Gross  revenues0 

Employees6 

United  States  Steel  Corporation       .    .        .        ...            .    . 

$1,201,877,367 

211  055 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co  

1,053,692,882 

40  000 

General  Motors  Corporation  

996,687,332 

172  938 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  

616,638,650 

166,607 

New  York  City  

611,571,726 

86,509 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  

465,752,175 

44,520 

396  242  631 

78  380 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

292,014  871 

324  343 

New  York  State 

272  940,372 

28  798 

e241,748,819 

41  983 

Detroit                              

"154,619,790 

19,436 

C152,166,523 

16,975 

Philadelphia        

«133,522,058 

21,997 

116,919,827 

17,495 

New  Jersey  

91,068,090 

8,385 

Boston           

79,095,089 

20,606 

Ohio         

78,527,215 

6,426 

69,901,391 

13,134 

41,401,317 

6,506 

28,165,361 

6,962 

18,014,201 

2,500 

0  Corporation  gross  revenues  include  income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1930.  Figures  from  annual  reports 
or  from  Standard  Corporation  Records.  State  figures  are  revenue  receipts  for  1929  and  are  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States.  City  figures  are  revenue  receipts  for  1928  and  are  from  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities. 

k  Figures  on  municipal  and  state  employees  are  for  1930  with  the  exception  of  the  states  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  which  are  for  1928.  The  figures  are  not  necessarily  comparable  because  some  of  the  items  include 
only  those  in  the  classified  service;  some  include  educational  employees  and  others  do  not. 

e  These  figures  include  a  part  of  county  receipts  and  receipts  of  special  districts  as  allocated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

To  some  extent  these  groups  take  the  place  of  or  at  least  overlap 
political  parties  in  their  quasi-governmental  functions.  In  states  they  are 
perhaps  as  important  as  parties,  since  little  of  state  legislation  is  partisan 
in  nature.  In  many  urban  communities  the  party  has  practically  dis- 
appeared as  a  local  policy-determining  agency  except  in  the  field  of  spoils 
and  graft,  while  civic  clubs  and  leagues  and  social  and  economic  groups 
have  taken  its  place  in  the  initiation  of  policies. 
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There  is,  to  be  sure,  nothing  new  in  the  pressure  of  organized  interests 
upon  government,  representative  or  otherwise,  for  this  is  as  old  as  the 
state.  But  the  changed  situation  arises  from  the  greater  size  and  strength 
of  the  groups  now  active  and  from  the  employment  of  new  techniques  of 
pressure  and  propaganda  growing  out  of  modern  relations. 

Agriculture  and  business  have  always  been  powerful  in  public  affairs, 
but  their  organizations  are  far  more  highly  developed  than  they  have  been 
in  earlier  times  in  America.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  now 
reflects  the  interests  of  a  vast  number  of  agricultural  groups,  organized 
for  effective  pressure  on  the  government;  as  is  also  the  older  Grange.44 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  brings  together  a  wide 
variety  of  business  interests  organized  for  common  action.45  In  addition 
to  these  are  many  specialized  forms  of  organization,  such  as  the  manufac- 
turers, the  railways,  the  power  interests,  a  long  series  of  particular  indus- 
tries and  a  long  series  of  trade  associations. 

Among  the  newer  comers  are  labor,  women,  professional  groups.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  become  a  powerful  agency  with 
elaborate  equipment  for  the  persistent  and  skillful  presentation  of  its 
demands.46  The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  is  an  established 
agency  of  political  education  and  milder  pressure.47  The  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  almost  as  well  organized  as  a  political  party,  and  the  Association 
against  the  Prohibition  Amendment  follows  the  example.  The  American 
Legion  recalls  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  but  is  far  more  strongly 
organized  for  publicity  purposes  and  promotion  of  political  demands.  The 
National  Educational  Association,  the  American  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Bar  Association  possess  powerful  organizations  with  material 
influence  over  the  National  Congress,  as  have  the  corresponding  state 
branches  over  the  conduct  of  the  state  governments.  Pacifist  and  militarist 
groups  are  encamped  in  Washington,  with  scores  of  other  associations  and 
organizations. 

Equally  conspicuous  is  the  change  in  methods  during  the  recent  period. 
The  older  system  consisted  chiefly  of  lobbying,  personal  interviews  with 
governmental  representatives,  social  influence,  campaign  contributions 
and  assistance,  and  sometimes  money  payments  direct  or  indirect.  The 
newer  methods  reflect  the  changing  conditions  of  specialized  organization, 
high  pressure  salesmanship  and  advertising,  widespread  in  their  influence 
on  the  business  and  social  world.  On  the  personnel  side  they  include  the 
employment  of  professional  press  agents,  public  relations  counsels  and 

44  For  further  discussion  see  Chap.  X. 

46  See  H.  L.  Childs,  Labor  and  Capital  in  National  Politics,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  1930,  a  study  of  the  quasi-governmental  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

46  Compare  with  Chap.  XVI. 

47  On  other  women's  organizations,  see  Chap.  XIV. 
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propagandists,  and  the  organization  on  a  large  scale  of  professional 
agents  of  one  or  more  groups.  Their  activities  are  no  longer  restricted  to 
button-holing  the  public  official,  but  involve  highly  organized  pressure 
campaigns  of  letter-writing,  telegraphing  and  telephoning,  and  the 
assembly  of  delegations  in  person  for  demonstrations  of  various  types. 
They  include  organized  educational  campaigns  on  an  elaborate  scale 
throughout  a  special  district,  a  state  or  at  times  the  entire  nation.  They 
extend  to  inquiry  and  even  research  in  special  fields,  the  organization  of 
materials  and  the  formulation  of  measures  for  incorporation  into  law  or 
administration.  More  or  less  active  participation  in  campaigns  for 
nomination  and  election  is  undertaken,  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  assistance  to  special  persons  advocating  special  policies.  In  short 
there  has  been  set  up  an  organized  type  of  social  and  political  pressure, 
quite  without  precedent  in  American  political  affairs  in  the  extent  and 
elaboration  of  its  ramcifiations  and  activities.48 

The  techniques  of  the  political  parties  and  of  public  officials  have  also 
changed  to  some  extent  during  this  period,  but  on  the  whole  they  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  mobilization  of  modern  organizational  and 
propaganda  equipment.  New  relations  have  thus  been  set  up  between 
these  pressure  groups  operating  on  a  government  of  which  they  are 
themselves,  however,  a  constituent  part.  Likewise,  new  relations  have 
sprung  up  between  the  pressure  groups  and  the  legislative  bodies  and 
other  officials,  and  these  relations  are  realistically  of  the  very  essence  of 
politics  under  modern  conditions. 

In  addition  to  this  development  many  groups  have  approached  the 
problem  not  only  of  pressure  on  the  government  from  the  outside,  but  of 
self-government  from  within  the  group  itself,  as  an  autonomous  agency. 
This  tendency,  far  toojarge  to  discuss  in  any  detail  here,  has  found  expres- 
sion in  such  forms  as  "representative  government  in  industry,"  in  the 
establishment  of  numbers  of  trade  associations  for  certain  common 
purposes,  in  the  large  scale  control  of  various  industries  which  are  largely 
a  law  unto  ^themselves,  in  the  elaboration  of  codes  of  ethics  for  various 
organizations,  professional  and  business  in  nature.49  Many  of  these 
associations  are  not  especially  active  as  political  pressure  groups  working 
upon  the  government,  but  assume  various  responsibilities  in  their  own 
special  areas  of  conduct.  Their  relation,  however,  to  the  more  highly 
specialized  pressure  groups,  to  political  parties,  legislation  and  govern- 

48  The  Social  Science  Research  Council  has  just  undertaken  an  intensive   study   of 
pressure  groups  and  propaganda,  as  a  major  factor  in  present  day  social  control. 

49  See  E.  L.  Heermance,  The  Ethics  of  Business;  A  Study  of  Current  Methods,  New  York 
and  London,  1926;  James  Myers,  Representative  Government  in  Industry,  New  York,  1924; 
bibliography  in  Earl  W.   Crecraft,  Government  and  Business,  Yonkers-on-Hudson    and 
Chicago,  1928;  J.  M.  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Businesst  University  of  Chicago,  1926. 
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ment  is  an  interesting  and  important  one  in  any  comprehensive  review 
of  recent  social  trends.60 

The  upward  thrust  of  organized  social  groupings  and  their  intimate 
and  often  dominating  relation  to  traditional  government  are  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  all  governmental  trends,  and  perhaps  the  most 
profoundly  significant.  We  may  safely  forecast  at  this  point  prolonged  dis- 
cussion of  the  implications  of  the  power  of  these  groups,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  many  proposals  for  modification  of  the  traditional  patterns  of 
political  organization.  Economic  councils  and  senates,  scientific  councils, 
mixed  councils,  political-industrial-scientific  councils,  of  all  sorts,  are 
likely  to  be  suggested  for  serious  consideration,  are  in  fact  already  before 
Congress  for  consideration. 

What  is  to  be  the  relation  of  these  numerous  and  in  some  instances 
gigantic  agencies,  equipped  with  the  modern  high  power  equipment  of 
social  pressure,  to  the  political  party  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  law 
making  bodies  on  the  other,  indeed  to  government  itself?  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  representative  system  to  these  encircling  agencies  en- 
camped around  the  capitols? 

From  another  point  of  view,  but  equally  important,  what  are  likely  to 
be  the  scope  and  methods  of  industrial  and  group  self-government  in 
relation  to  the  political  order?  How  far  and  in  what  directions  may  we 
look  for  group  autonomy,  and  how  shall  these  autonomous  or  semi- 
autonomous  groups  be  related  to  the  larger  political  organization  within 
which  they  are  set?  What  new  forms  may  producers  and  consumers  take 
on  in  the  new  era? 

These  and  other  closely  related  subjects  will  inevitably  become  in 
the  near  future  the  basis  for  extended  discussion  and  the  occasion  for 
proposals  and  experiments. 

VI.  TRENDS  IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OP  GOVERNMENT 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  number  of  laws  (diminishing 
somewhat  of  late)61  and  the  widely  encountered  distrust  of  lawmakers 
expressed  in  popular  comment,  constitutional  restrictions  and  pleas  for 
the  referendum  and  for  other  forms  of  control.  Notable  is  the  reluctance 
to  alter  in  any  direct  manner  the  composition  or  character  of  the  law 
making  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  councils  and  a  few  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  direct  legislation. 

60  The  recognition  of  these  groups  in  the  Wisconsin  Governor's  Advisory  Commission 
is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times. 

61  In  the  biennium  1899-1900  there  were  18,243  legislative  acts  and  resolutions  of  various 
sorts;  in  1929-1930  there  were  23,403.  Many  of  these,  however,  were  relatively  unimportant 
amendments  and  private  or  special  acts.  In  1899-1901  there  were  2,039  various  Congres- 
sional acts;  in  1927-1929,  a  total  of  1,759.  On  increase  in  criminal  laws,  see  Chap.  XXII. 
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The  most  remarkable  changes  in  legislative  organization  and  powers 
were  made  in  the  cities,  against  a  background  of  widespread  partisanship, 
spoils  and  corruption.  The  urban  changes  included: 

1.  The    almost    universal    adoption   of   the   unicameral   legislature 
(smaller  in  size).  In  1900  some  30  percent  of  the  cities  (over  25,000  in 
population)  had  bicameral  councils,  but  by  1930  only  about  4  percent 
retained  the  older  form  (cities  over  30,000). 

2.  The  general  adoption  of  the  non-partisan  ballot  in  the  selection 
of  municipal  legislators. 

3.  In  a  large  percentage  of  municipalities  the  mayor  was  replaced  by  a 
city  manager  chosen  by  the  council.  In  1900  there  were  no  city  managers; 
in  1930  there  were  400. 

4.  In  a  few  cases  experiments  were  made  with  proportional  representa- 
tion. Eight  cities  adopted  this  system,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.62 

Boards  of  education  were  often  reduced  in  size,  as  were  county  boards 
of  supervisors.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  in  boards  of  education  there 
was  seen  the  same  tendency  toward  legislative  choice  of  an  expert 
manager,  in  this  case  the  superintendent  of  schools,  an  official  administer- 
ing educational  affairs  under  the  general  policy-determining  authority  of 
the  board.  In  a  few  instances  modified  county  manager  plans  were  set 
up. 

In  the  national  field  the  outstanding  structural  change  was  the  transi- 
tion from  legislative  to  direct  election  of  Senators.  In  the  House  the 
powers  of  the  Speaker  were  reorganized  and  a  committee  system  substi- 
tuted, but  the  method  of  control  was  not  radically  changed.  The  adoption 
of  the  executive  budget  system  reshaped  but  left  in  clearer  form 
Congressional  control  over  appropriations.53 

In  the  48  state  law  making  bodies  few  notable  changes  were  made  in 
this  period.  Attempts  to  abolish  the  bicameral  legislature  were  ineffectual, 
although  recommended  by  a  number  of  governors  and  voted  upon  in  three 
states  (Oregon,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona) ;  nor  was  the  procedure  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  materially  altered. 

Some  important  experiments  were  tried,  however:64 

1.  The  initiative  and  referendum  were  adopted  in  some  22  states  with 
a  total  population  of  over  42,000,000,  including  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  California,  and  in  a  number  of  cities.  Important  changes  were 
suggested  by  the  Peoples'  Power  League  of  Oregon  during  the  early  part 

62  Two  cities,  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland,  abandoned  the  plan  after  adoption.  In  two 
cases  proportional  representation  was  held  unconstitutional  (Kalamazoo,  Michigan,   and 
Sacramento,  California)  and  it  was  forbidden  by  statute  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

63  For  further  discussion  of  national  budget  system,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 

54  One  state,  Minnesota,  adopted  the  system  of  non-partisan  election  of  legislators.  On 
the  volume  of  periodical  discussion  of  these  reforms,  see  Chap.  VIII. 
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of  this  period,  and  also  by  the  National  Municipal  League  in  its  Model 
State  Constitution. 

2.  The  establishment  of  legislative  reference  and  bill-drafting  bureaus 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  states,  thus  providing  a  much  sounder  fact- 
finding  foundation  than  had  previously  existed. 

3.  Important  attempts  were  made  in  many  states  to  restrict  the  abuses 
of  lobbying  by  a  variety  of  devices,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
registration  of  lobbyists. 

4.  During  this  period  a  notable  step  was  taken  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Legislation  in  1892  and  later  of  the 
American  Legislators'  Association  in  1925, 85  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Toll  of  Colorado. 

5.  The  executive  budget  was  adopted  in  a  number  of  states,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  appropriations  of  the  state  placed  in  greater  part  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  state  executive,  by  virtue  of  his  initiative  and  his  veto 
over  specific  items  in  appropriation  bills. 

A  review  of  legislative  changes  would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  the  rule  making  powers  of  the  administrative  bodies  and  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  courts.56  Administrative  boards,  chiefly  federal  and  state, 
came  to  possess  during  this  period  powers  which  were  almost  equivalent 
to  legislative  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  health,  immigration,  tariffs, 
public  utilities.  Their  authority  was  sometimes  as  important  in  practice 
as  that  of  the  legislative  body  which  delegated  it  in  first  instance,  as  for 
example  in  the  interpretation  of  the  income  tax,  or  the  fixing  of  a  gas  rate 
or  the  application  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  courts  to  review  legislative  acts  and 
declare  them  unconstitutional  was  widely  exercised  in  an  important  series 
of  cases.  The  fact  that  legislation  must  be  approved  by  another  house,  by 
a  governor  and  by  state  and  perhaps  federal  courts,  tended  to  relieve  the 
lawmaker  of  direct  responsibility  for  the  possible  enforcement  of  a 
tentative  bill.  And  this  in  turn  made  some  check  desirable. 

Summarizing  these  tendencies,  it  is  seen  that  over  against  a  back- 
ground of  extensive  legislation  relatively  few  changes  were  made  in  legisla- 
tive structure  and  organization.  The  most  notable  exception  is  found  in 
the  urban  simplification  of  the  council  and  the  adoption  of  the  council 
manager  form  of  government  and  in  the  experiment  with  direct  legislation 
in  the  states.  The  growth  of  sub-legislative  powers  in  administrative 
boards  and  bodies,  the  continuing  exercise  of  the  judicial  veto  over  legisla- 
tion, the  powerful  role  of  the  aggressive  executive  in  shaping  legislation 
through  public  opinion,  the  appearance  of  the  highly  organized  pressure 
groups — all  are  notable  facts  in  the  growth  of  legislative  mechanism. 

66  See  State  Government,  the  official  publication. 
66  See  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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In  the  next  period  it  seems  probable  that  the  problems  of  legislative 
organization,  process  and  function  will  figure  far  more  significantly  than 
ever  before  in  American  public  life.  The  reorganization  of  the  local  legisla- 
tive bodies,  the  question  of  the  unicameral  legislature  in  the  states,  the 
extent  and  types  of  direct  legislation  are  likely  to  be  found  under  discus- 
sion. The  relation  of  legislative  bodies  to  executives,  to  administrative 
boards  with  sub-legislative  power  and  to  courts  with  a  judicial  veto  will 
be  found  full  of  practical  difficulties  as  well  as  theoretical  problems. 

Fundamental  is  the  broad  question  of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
legislative  body,  the  political  party  and  the  newly  organized  pressure 
groups  everywhere  springing  up.  Numbers,  territory,  dollars,  communities 
with  special  social  interests,  groups  not  primarily  territorial  are  in  fact 
competitors  for  recognition  in  the  representative  system;  and  the  claims 
of  all  must  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  recent  social  and  economic 
changes.  At  these  points  practice  is  developing  more  rapidly  than  theory 
or  constitutional  structure,  and  for  this  reason  the  task  of  reaching  an 
equilibrium  may  be  all  the  more  difficult.  This  is,  however,  a  major 
question  in  political  strategy,  in  political  theory  and  organization,  and 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  long  run. 

The  basis  of  representation  has  been  upset  by  the  new  distribution  of 
numbers  and  wealth  and  by  modern  methods  of  communication,  which 
have  made  many  old  time  districts  obsolete.  Proportional  representation, 
occupational  representation,  group  representation,  devolution  of  powers 
to  autonomous  or  semi-autonomous  groups  of  a  quasi-political  character, 
reorganization  of  representation  to  fit  changing  modes  of  communication 
— all  these  present  problems  which  with  others  will  doubtless  be  thor- 
oughly canvassed  in  the  not  distant  future  in  America,  along  with  the 
basic  problem  of  the  scope  of  legislation  and  the  distribution  of  law 
making  power  among  branches  and  levels  of  our  government. 

A  universal  problem  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  United  States  is  that 
of  how  the  omnicompetent  legislature  shall  distribute,  divide,  delegate 
the  tasks  of  governmental  control  over  social  and  economic  affairs, 
now  resting  so  heavily  upon  it.  The  question  of  what  line  to  draw 
between  a  general  question  of  policy  and  the  judgment  of  the  expert, 
of  how  to  delegate  and  supervise  without  abdicating  or  intermeddling, 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer  in  any  organization,  governmental  or 
otherwise. 

And  finally,  how  shall  adequate  personnel  for  legislative  bodies,  from 
local  to  national,  be  recruited  and  retained  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  society 
with  many  competing  loyalties  and  priorities?  The  simplification  of 
legislative  functions  would  doubtless  aid  this  choice,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  proper  personnel  would  bring  about  the 
simplification. 
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In  any  case  the  problem  of  legislative  organization  and  representation, 
of  modes  and  types  of  activity,  will  be  thrust  forward  as  one  of  the 
compelling  problems  of  the  next  period,  and  the  answers  are  likely  to 
involve  contrivance  and  experimentation  upon  a  considerable  scale. 

VII.    EXECUTIVE   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

The  great  increase  in  the  functions  and  costs  of  government  after  1900 
forced  the  development  of  new  types  of  executive  leadership  and  adminis- 
tration on  every  level  of  public  affairs,  and  raised  many  vital  problems  of 
organization  and  practice.  These  changes  were  also  deeply  influenced  by 
variations  in  business  and  social  life.  The  whole  structure  of  American 
society  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  idea  of  large  scale  consolidation  and 
direction  by  powerful  leaders,  such  as  Morgan,  Gompers,  Ford,  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson. 

The  new  executive  emerged  as  a  combination  of  political  leadership 
and  administrative  headship,  with  both  executive  and  quasi-legislative 
powers  in  his  hands,  while  technical  "managers"  appeared  as  heads  of 
strictly  administrative  services.  Some  of  the  cities  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  produced  a  "strong"  executive  who  overshadowed  the  rest  of  the 
city  government,  as  in  New  York.  The  power  of  the  state  governor  was 
strengthened  both  by  law  and  by  custom.  The  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  remained  unchanged,  but  in  fact  the  authority  of  the  chief 
executive  was  materially  reenforced  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  social 
situations  and  executive  practices. 

The  principal  points  at  which  the  executive  was  strengthened  were: 
(1)  by  increased  appointing  power,  extending  to  most  new  offices  and 
boards;57  (2)  further  development  of  the  executive  veto  in  states  and 
cities;68  (3)  increased  authority  over  expenditures  through  the  executive 
budget,  as  in  Maryland  and  New  York  and  the  budgetary  system  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  public  acceptance  of  powerful  leadership  in  the  com- 
bined fields  of  legislation  and  administration,  exemplifying  a  new  type  of 
unified  command;  (5)  rise  of  the  technical  managers  in  cities  and  in 
education. 

On  the  border  line  between  politics  and  administration  there  appeared 
important  types  of  directors  general,  sometimes  called  leaders,  sometimes 
characterized  as  bosses  in  party  spoils  relations,  and  sometimes  as 

67  The  development  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  Wisconsin  is  an  interesting  example  of 
an  effort  to  bring  together  a  unified  organization  of  governing  authority,  information  and 
responsibility. 

68  Ohio  (1903)  and  Rhode  Island  (1909)  gave  the  governor  a  veto.  Seven  additional 
states  conferred  an  item  veto  on  the  governor,  and  two  the  power  to  reduce  appropriation 
items.  In  some  cities  a  still  more  important  veto  was  allowed  the  mayor,  although  with  the 
rise  of  the  city  manager  the  veto  was  discontinued. 
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demagogues  (and  properly  so).  At  this  point  the  relationship  between 
the  social  and  economic  trends  of  the  time  and  the  governmental  becomes 
clearly  evident. 

On  the  line  between  administration,  in  the  narrower  sense,  and 
legislation  and  judicial  authority,  there  have  appeared  in  recent  times  a 
series  of  administrative  boards  with  powers  partly  legislative  or  sub- 
legislative  and  partly  judicial  in  nature.69  These  bodies  have  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  closely  akin  to  laws,  although  technically  held 
not  to  be  so,  to  decide  cases  resembling  those  determined  in  court  and 
also  to  exercise  administrative  functions.  Examples  are  found  in  the  fields 
of  health,  public  utilities,  revenue,  industrial  regulation  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  agencies  elsewhere  discussed  in  further  detail.  While  not 
wholly  new  in  American  government,  the  wide  development  of  these  new 
authorities  and  the  importance  of  the  power  accorded  them  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  notable  trends  in  public  administration  and  in  fact  in 
government  itself.  At  this  point  is  focused  clearly  the  divergence  of 
theory  and  practice  regarding  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial 
control. 

In  the  field  of  public  administration  in  the  narrower  and  more  tech- 
nical sense,  significant  trends  are  observable.60  Broadly  speaking,  these 
are  intimately  related  to  the  efficiency  movement  in  modern  business 
and  the  new  social  background  of  administrative  activity.  The  new  move- 
ment involves  larger  administrative  areas,  consolidation  of  authority  at 
all  levels,  central  supervision  over  subordinate  authorities  in  the  region, 
professionalization  of  personnel  and  the  application  of  modern  technical 
devices  to  the  rationalization  of  the  service.  The  centralization,  consolida- 
tion and  supervisory  movement  is  especially  apparent  in  the  states  and 
in  the  special  fields  of  health,  highways,  education  and  finance.  The 
consolidation  movement  is  also  seen  in  the  cities,  both  under  council 
mayor  and  under  council  manager  forms  of  government.  The  federal 
government  has  established  an  important  form  of  administrative  super- 
vision by  means  of  grants  in  aid.  At  the  same  time  an  interesting  and 
important  relationship  has  been  developed  in  the  cooperative  exchange 
of  administrative  services  between  the  United  States  and  the  states  and 
to  a  more  limited  extent  between  states  and  localities.  The  federal  "chief 
coordinator"  is  one  of  the  new  figures  of  the  new  time. 

Professionalization  of  the  administrative  service  has  advanced  no- 
tably during  the  recent  period,  partly  through  the  passage  of  so-called 
"civil  service"  laws,  partly  through  the  increasing  specialization  of 
employment,  partly  through  the  activities  of  organized  employees.  The 
most  notable  recognition  of  the  principle  of  expert  and  permanent  non- 

69  See  Chap.  XXVIII. 

60  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XXVII. 
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political  service  is  seen  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  city  manager  and  the 
school  superintendent  in  American  cities — a  tribute  to  the  interest  in 
and  demand  for  a  different  type  of  administrative  personnel. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  developed  widespread  concern  in  the 
governmental  as  in  the  economic  field  over  the  technical  problems  of 
management,  efficiency  or  "rationalization,"  as  it  is  known  in  Europe. 
Important  experiments  and  advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of 
personnel  management  and  in  the  adoption  of  technical  and  mechanical 
devices  for  labor  saving.  These  have  been  in  advance  of  European  stand- 
ards generally,  and  some  of  them  have  been  taken  over  by  so  highly 
developed  an  administrative  system  as  the  German. 

A  quiet  but  very  significant  movement  of  the  time  is  that  in  the 
direction  of  the  organization  of  public  officials  for  the  interchange  of 
information  and  experience.  These  groups,  now  numbering  over  400,  have 
sprung  up  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  are  contributing  to  the  change  in 
administrative  standards  throughout  the  country  in  some  of  the  most 
effective  ways  possible.  This  whole  idea  is  best  expressed  in  the  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House  (1931),  an  organization  devoted  to  foster- 
ing and  coordinating  the  work  of  these  numerous  organizations  of  public 
officials  in  their  several  fields. 

Summarizing  these  trends,  there  appear:  (1)  the  development  of  a 
far  more  powerful  executive,  combining  powers  of  legislative  and  political 
leadership  with  those  of  technical  administrative  and  executive  authority; 
(2)  the  rise  of  administrative  boards  and  authorities,  combining  technical 
powers  of  administration  with  sub-legislative  authority  of  an  important 
nature  and  quasi-judicial  powers  of  considerable  range;  (3)  a  tendency 
toward  consolidation  of  administrative  power  in  states  and  cities  and 
toward  central  supervision  over  other  agencies  farther  down  the  scale, 
notably  in  various  states;  (4)  the  efficiency  movement  in  the  direction 
of  professionalization  of  the  service,  the  use  of  scientific  research  and 
business  practice  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  personnel  management 
and  governmental  operations — movements  personified  in  such  personnel 
types  as  the  city  manager  and  the  superintendent  of  schools;  (5)  the 
growth  of  judicial  administration,  evidenced  in  the  formation  of  judicial 
councils  and  of  unified  courts;  (6)  the  organizations  of  administrative 
officials  throughout  the  country,  in  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House. 

These  movements  must  not  be  regarded,  however,  as  general  and 
universal  attainments,  characteristic  of  the  entire  service.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  administrative  authority  still  characterize  great  ranges  of  the 
public  service;  the  spoilsmen,  corrupt,  incompetent  and  partisan,  domi- 
nated many  branches  of  government;  graft  and  chicanery  instead  of 
management  are  found  in  many  places  both  high  and  low. 
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In  a  larger  sense  public  administration  itself  was  by  no  means  even 
theoretically  unified.  Technicians  in  educational  administration,  public 
welfare  administration,  health  administration,  judicial  administration 
and  public  administration  in  a  more  general  sense,  cheerfully  went  their 
own  ways,  often  independent  of  each  other  and  without  much  evidence 
of  any  burning  desire  to  coordinate  their  several  activities.  Business 
administration  was  likewise  left  largely  out  of  view.  Only  at  the  end  of 
the  period  were  there  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  for  more  unified 
organization  of  all  phases  of  public  administration  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
practice,  and  even  here  the  evidence  thus  far  is  that  of  a  revolt  against 
an  established  situation  rather  than  that  of  a  decided  trend  toward  a 
unified  command.  The  notable  beginnings  made  in  the  directions  indicated 
were  evidences  of  a  new  spirit  and  of  substantial  achievement,  but  left 
the  administrative  service  still  far  from  the  goals  marked  out. 

These  trends  indicate  serious  and  general  consideration  in  the  near 
future  of  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  executive  organization.  What 
form  and  powers  are  likely  to  characterize  the  executive  of  the  future, 
and  what  shall  be  his  relation  to  political  leadership  on  the  one  hand  and 
administrative  action  on  the  other?  Where  shall  we  find  the  personality 
type  adequate  to  these  new  responsibilities?  In  a  larger  way  what  is  to 
be  the  relation  of  the  democracy  itself  to  the  expert,  as  well  as  to  the 
leader?  If  public  administration  becomes  efficient  but  bureaucratically 
so,  what  shall  be  the  devices  to  protect  our  private  rights  from  that  fussy 
autocrat,  Monsieur  Le  Bureau  ?  What  are  the  form  and  future  of  organ- 
izations of  public  officials  and  employees?  In  the  training  and  point  of 
view  of  the  coming  administrator  how  shall  the  juristic,  the  technical, 
the  business  elements  be  intermingled,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  their 
social  purpose?  How  shall  the  scattered  branches  of  the  civil  service  be 
unified  and  related  into  one  interconnecting  system? 

Is  the  future  administration  of  a  large  class  of  cases  relating  to  masses 
of  men  and  materials  to  be  business  administration  or  quasi-business  and 
quasi-governmental,  or  quasi-technical,  and  what  are  the  qualities  and 
skills  of  management  desired  under  these  situations?  We  may  say  that 
this  is  largely  a  question  of  public  policy,  but  whether  the  relationship  of 
government  to,  let  us  say,  railways  is  that  of  administration  or  super- 
vision, or  cooperation  or  coercion,  the  problem  of  joint  or  mixed  manage- 
ment persists,  and  the  type  and  training  of  managers  is  important  in  this 
field  of  activity.  Here  we  come  face  to  face'with  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  social  and  political  organization,  not  easily  dismissed  or  dealt  with. 

VIII.    JUDICIAL    TRENDS 

The  revolutionary  changes  in  business  organization  and  procedure, 
the  consequent  problems  of  property  relations,  the  shift  of  population  to 
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metropolitan  centers  with  new  ways  of  life,  the  increasing  mobility  of 
persons  and  property,  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding  criminal 
behavior — all  these  presented  problems  of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Judicial  experts  find  that  the  courts  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  swift  movement  of  social  and  economic  conditions, 
and  this  in  spite  of  sweeping  indictments  and  urgent  pleas  for  action  by 
such  recognized  leaders  as  Taft,  Hughes,  Root,  Pound,  Holmes  and 
Brandeis. 

At  the  close  of  the  period,  however,  there  were  many  indications  of 
approaching  change  in  several  clearly  marked  directions.  First  among 
these  were  the  signs  of  an  awakening  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  bar,  and  a  keener  interest  in  legal  research.  Root's61  notable  address 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1916  was  an  important  moment 
in  this  movement  toward  a  widespread  quickening  of  legal  interest  in 
the  broader  public  aspects  of  the  profession.  In  9  states  the  bar  associa- 
tions have  been  "integrated,"  and  a  corporate  body  set  up  inclusive  of 
all  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  given  commonwealth,  with  the 
beginnings  of  responsibility  and  authority  implicit  in  this  organization.62 

Livelier  interest  has  also  been  shown  in  the  field  of  legal  research 
than  in  any  previous  period.  The  American  Judicature  Society  was 
established  in  1913,  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology in  1909,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
began  important  legal  surveys  in  1911,  and  studies  were  made  possible 
by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  As  many  as  50  crime  commissions  were 
appointed  in  this  period,  and  in  1929  the  Wickersham  National  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement.  The  American  Law  Institute, 
established  in  1923,  undertook  a  monumental  task  in  the  restatement  of 
American  law,  with  a  view  to  clarification  and  uniformity  of  conflicting 
rules  and  decisions.  Higher  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar  were  estab- 
lished in  many  states,  and  many  law  schools  undertook  new  lines  of 
instruction  and  research  into  the  social  and  economic  background  of  law, 
notably  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale  and  Michigan,  while  Johns  Hopkins 
University  established  an  Institute  of  Law  in  1928.63 

Important  trends  were  those  in  the  direction  of  unification  of  judicial 
organization,  of  specialization  of  function  of  courts  and  of  cooperation 
among  various  judicial  bodies.  The  first  of  these  was  seen  clearly  in  the 
construction  of  centralized  municipal  courts,  as  in  Chicago,  and  in  various 
efforts  to  draw  more  closely  together  the  threads  of  state  courts.  More 
successful  was  the  formidable  movement  for  the  organization  of  judicial 
councils,  an  effort  which  by  the  end  of  the  period  reached  almost  half  of 

61  "Public  Service  by  the  Bar,"  American  Bar  Association  Report,  1916,  pp.  355-374. 

62  American  Judicature  Society,  Journal,  June,  1931,  vol.  XV,  p.  12. 
83  For  further  discussion,  see  Chap.  XXVIII. 
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the  states  and  more  than  half  of  the  population.  These  councils  were 
further  organized  in  a  National  Conference  of  Judicial  Councils.  These 
bodies  with  widely  varying  powers  represented  an  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether more  closely  the  lines  of  judicial  administration.64 

The  specialization  of  function  is  reflected  in  juvenile  courts,  in  domes- 
tic relations  courts,  small  claims  courts,  arbitration  courts  and  in  various 
other  forms  of  special  tribunals.  The  appearance  of  the  Public  Defender 
in  many  jurisdictions  is  a  notable  development  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law.65 

Procedural  reform  advanced  amid  very  great  difficulties  and  lagged 
lamentably  behind  the  movement  of  social  and  economic  conditions,  both 
in  civil  and  in  criminal  affairs.  Alterations  were  made,  however,  in  impor- 
tant areas  described  in  Chapter  XXVIII.66  But  in  the  main  the  striking 
fact  was  the  general  retention  of  the  older  procedure,  not  materially 
affected  by  the  sweep  of  modern  conditions. 

The  method  of  selecting  judges  was  a  point  of  interest  during  the 
recent  period,  and  various  experiments  were  made.  A  tabulation  of  the 
trend  in  election  and  appointment  from  1900  to  1930  shows,  however, 
remarkably  little  net  change.67  Nevertheless,  numerous  proposals  were 
made,  notably  by  the  American  Judicature  Society,  and  an  important 
inquiry  into  comparative  modes  of  selecting  judges  is  now  under  way. 

The  exercise  of  the  judicial  veto  over  legislation  continued  unabated 
during  this  period  and  was  in  fact  somewhat  extended.  From  1900  to 
1930,  33  acts  of  Congress  were  held  unconstitutional  by  the  judiciary, 
and  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  republic  some  26.  Approximately  285 
acts  of  all  types  were  held  unconstitutional  in  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
against  approximately  140  in  the  preceding  thirty  years,  and  76  in  the 
whole  period  preceding  that.68  Data  are  not  available  for  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  state  courts  have  held  various  acts  and  ordinances  to 
be  invalid.  The  number  of  decisions  is  obviously  open  to  many  challenges 
as  to  both  the  method  of  counting  and  the  relative  importance  of  the 
several  cases.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  United 

64  For  summary  of  work  of  these  councils  see  R.  C.  Ruppenthal,  "The  Work  Done  by 
Judicial  Councils,  III,"  American  Judicature  Society,  Journal,  June,  1931,  vol.  XV,  pp. 
15-19. 

65  Twenty-four  cities  have  established  this  office  since  1913,  but  in  two  it  was  abolished. 
Thirty-three  states  have  made  provision  for  payment  of  counsel  assigned  by  the  court. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  voluntary  defenders,  privately  supported. 

66  See  also  Chap.  XXII. 

67  Willoughby,  W.  F.,  Principles  of  Judicial  Administration,  tabulates  the  systems  in  1929, 
and  this  was  compared  with  1900. 

68  See  B.  F.  Moore,  The  Supreme  Court  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation,  New  York, 
1931;  Felix  Frankfurter  and  J.  M.  Landis,  Business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  1927; 
Charles  Warren,  Congress,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  Boston,  1930;  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1928;  J.  Dickinson,  Adminis- 
trative Justice  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Law  in  the  United  States,  Harvard  University,  1927. 
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States  Supreme  Court  in  the  income  tax  case,  affecting  the  distribution  of 
tax  burdens,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law  in  terms  of  the 
"rule  of  reason,"  in  the  child  labor  case,  affecting  minimum  standards  of 
child  life,  and  in  the  minimum  wage  case  were  of  profound  importance 
in  the  determination  of  lines  of  national  policy. 

One  of  the  most  significant  by-products  of  the  industrial  conflict  of 
this  period  was  the  development  of  the  use  of  the  injunction  by  the  courts. 
Beginning  with  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894  the  injunction  was  employed 
in  a  long  series  of  cases  as  a  method  of  preserving  public  order  and  private 
property  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  criminal 
law.69  Bitter  protests  were  made  against  what  was  held  by  many  to  be 
an  unwarranted  use  of  an  ancient  writ,  but  these  proved  ineffective  against 
the  novel  practice,  until  the  restrictive  legislation  of  1932. 70  During  the 
later  part  of  the  period  the  use  of  the  injunction  was  still  further  devel- 
oped on  a  yet  wider  scale  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment through  the  special  instrumentality  of  the  "padlock"  procedure. 
The  same  device  was  employed  in  dealing  with  prostitution  and  to  some 
extent  gambling. 

Extended  controversy  over  the  public  responsibility  of  the  courts 
has  arisen  in  the  period  since  1900  and  resulted  in  demands  for  the  recall 
of  judicial  decisions,  the  recall  of  judges,  the  requirement  of  an  extra- 
ordinary majority  for  declaration  of  unconstitutionality,  the  repassage 
of  acts  held  invalid  by  the  courts.71  The  recall  of  judges  was  adopted  by 
seven  states  during  the  early  part  of  this  period  and  employed  in  a  limited 
number  of  instances.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  suggestions  of  a 
different  type  began  to  be  made  for  the  supervision  and  disciplining  of 
judges  by  superior  judicial  tribunals.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the 
plan  of  Shratel,  of  Michigan,  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  federal 
judges,  except  supreme  court  judges,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.72 

The  socialization  of  the  law  under  modern  urban  industrial  conditions 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  period.  The  measure 
and  forms  of  this  movement  are  more  fully  described  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 

Striking  facts  in  the  recent  period  have  been  the  painful  inability  of 
the  courts  to  keep  pace,  in  organization,  administration  or  procedure, 
with  the  vast  increase  of  business  under  modern  social  and  economic 

69  Frankfurter,  Felix  and  Greene,  Nathan,  in  The  Labor  Injunction,   New  York,  1930, 
note  over  100  cases  between  1901  and  1928;  Walter  Nelles,  "A  Strike  and  its  Legal  Conse- 
quences— An  Examination  of  the  Receivership  Precedent  for  the  Labor    Injunction," 
Yale  Law  Journal,  February,  1931,  vol.  XL,  pp.  507-554,  shows  the  growth  of  the  injunction 
in  relation  to  the  receivership. 

70  See  Chap.  XVI. 

71  See  C.  E.  Merriam,  American  Political  Ideas,  op.  cit.  Chap.  VI. 

72  "Federal  Judges'  Selection  and  Organization"  American  Judicature  Society,  Journal, 
June,  1931.  vol.  XV,  pp.  21-30. 
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conditions;  tardiness  in  coping  with  many  of  the  basic  problems  of  justice, 
both  in  commercial  and  in  criminal  law;  and  in  many  instances  denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor.73  The  developments  of  the  last  decade  signalize  an 
awaking  interest,  a  livelier  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  beginnings  of 
forms  and  processes  closer  to  modern  science  and  business. 

It  is  plain  that  a  wide  range  of  problems  in  the  field  of  judicial  organ- 
ization, procedure  and  public  relations  must  be  traversed.  The  unification 
of  court  organization,  the  modernization  of  court  procedure,  the  modes  of 
judicial  selection  and  forms  of  judicial  responsibility  are  likely  to  be 
'torm  centers. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  immediately  before  us  is  that  of  the 
esponsibility  of  the  bar  itself,  long  known  as  "the  aristocracy  of  the  robe" 
ut  not  infrequently  assuming  as  irresponsible  an  attitude,  bot  h  in  the 
narrower  field  of  the  law  and  in  the  wider  field  of  public  relations,  as  if  the 
attorney  were  given  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Along  with  this  must 
be  considered  the  problem  of  the  individual  judge,  long  almost  a  law  unto 
himself  in  his  little  kingdom,  and  how  he  is  to  be  integrated  into  a  larger 
system  of  judicial  administration  in  which  coordination,  specialization, 
supervision  and  discipline  may  enter.  If  present  trends  are  projected  and 
we  do  attain  to  one  great  court  and  one  great  bar,  what  may  we  anticipate 
in  forms  of  procedure,  in  judicial  rules,  in  sense  of  public  responsibility 
and  in  the  recognition  of  social  service  as  the  goal  of  law  ? 

The  judicial  power  of  review  over  legislative  acts  will  inevitably  be 
subjected  to  still  further  review  by  scientists,  technicians  and  the  observ- 
ing public.  Both  judicial  legislation  and  judicial  administration  are  of 
basic  importance  in  a  democracy  and  will  be  reconsidered  in  the  next 
period  of  our  development  unless  present  signs  are  wrong.  Likewise,  the 
relation  of  the  use  of  the  injunction  to  the  processes  of  the  criminal  law 
will  inevitably  be  further  discussed,  in  the  broad  consideration  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts  to  the  democracy  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  relation  of  science,  social  and  natural,  to  the  procedures  and 
processes  of  the  courts  is  a  matter  of  deep  meaning  in  an  age  of  scientific 
advance  in  all  directions.  The  place  of  the  physician  and  the  psychiatrist 
is  a  matter  of  significance  for  the  future  of  criminal  law  especially,  as  is  the 
place  of  the  psychologist  for  rules  of  evidence,  that  of  the  economist  for 
industrial  relationships  under  legal  advisement  and  that  of  the  student  of 
public  administration.  The  whole  process  of  adjudication,  indeed,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  modern  science 
and  of  the  new  social  and  economic  relationships  established  in  the  new 
world  into  which  we  have  come.  At  this  point  important  changes  may  be 
anticipated  as  the  new  understanding  of  human  behavior  actually  pene- 
trates the  antiquities  of  legal  procedure. 

78  Smith,  Reginald  H.,  Justice  and  the  Poor,  New  York,  1919. 
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Social  differences  not  readily  justiciable  constitute  an  important 
element  in  human  behavior,  and  under  the  modern  large  group  system 
precipitate  increasing  numbers  of  perplexing  problems,  calling  for  informal 
adjudication  not  widely  different  in  principle  from  the  more  formal  types. 

And  finally  the  gravest  of  the  emerging  problems  in  this  domain  is  that 
of  the  development  of  the  law  through  a  broader  philosophy  of  human 
interests  under  modern  conditions,  with  social  justice  as  the  goal  of  law  in 
the  face  of  the  world's  bitter  class  controversy.  The  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  this  about  overshadow  all  the  necessary  detail  of  organization 
and  procedure  as  the  end  overshadows  the  means. 

IX.    CITIZENSHIP   AND   LIBERTY 

The  American  practice  relating  to  citizenship  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  citizens  developed  between  1900  and  1930  against  a  back- 
ground of  national  conflict,  race  clashes,  class  struggles  and  the  emergence 
of  giant  groups — conditions  not  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  fullest 
freedom.  Two  striking  features  of  this  period  are:  the  restriction  of 
admission  to  citizenship  through  immigration  laws,  and  the  trend  toward 
intolerance  of  opposing  opinion  and  toward  stricter  regulation  of  behavior. 

The  World  War  precipitated  a  situation  partly  economic  and  partly 
nationalistic,  as  a  result  of  which  came  the  federal  act  of  1921  limiting 
immigration  to  a  small  fraction — 3  percent — of  the  pre-war  immigration, 
and  this  was  reduced  to  2  percent  in  1924.  In  1931  the  unemployment 
crisis  led  to  a  further  limitation  which  was  practically  complete  in  its 
prohibition  of  immigration  for  purposes  of  permanent  residence.  In  earlier 
times  the  immigration  figures  had  been  over  a  million  annually,  but  later 
this  was  reduced  to  about  half  that  figure,  and  for  the  year  1931  the  num- 
ber was  43,353.74 

In  addition,  certain  limitations  were  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of 
citizenship  by  those  of  other  nationalities.  The  entrance  of  Japanese 
was  indirectly  restricted,  following  earlier  Chinese  exclusion  acts.  In  1906 
anarchists  and  polygamists  were  excluded  from  entrance  into  citizenship. 
But  these  limitations  were  tightened  in  the  course  of  time  by  more 
rigorous  requirements  applied  in  the  administrative  course  of  naturaliza- 
tion, until  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  satisfying  the  examiners  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  candidate.  Thus  Rosika  Schwimmer,  a  woman  of 
fifty,  was  refused  admission  to  citizenship  because  of  unwillingness  to  bear 
arms  in  case  of  war.75  And  still  later  Mclntosh  was  refused  citizenship  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  not  declare  his  willingness  to  assist  in  a  war 
which  he  thought  morally  unjustified.76  At  the  same  time  a  rigorous  policy 

74  Compare  with  Chaps.  I  and  XI. 
76  U.  S.  v.  Schwimmer,  1929,  279  U.  S.  644. 

76  U.  S.  v.  Mclntosh,  1931,  283,  U.  S.  605.  The  dissent  of  four  of  nine  justices  left  some 
doubt  as  to  the  clearness  of  the  constitutional  interpretation. 
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of  deportation  was  adopted.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  recent  period  has 
not  only  closed  the  gates  on  the  admission  of  immigrants,  but  has  also 
tightened  the  requirements  for  all  citizenship  applications.  This  con- 
stitutes an  almost  revolutionary  change  in  the  policy  of  a  government 
long  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed. 

There  was  a  further  tendency  to  use  the  law  against  types  of  opinion 
and  behavior  unwelcome  to  the  majority.  Racial,  class  and  moralistic 
reasons  were  behind  the  wide  variety  of  laws  of  this  general  description. 
Among  the  measures  were  acts  directed  against  private  schools,  against 
the  teaching  of  German  in  the  public  schools,  against  the  teaching  of 
evolution,  the  Minnesota  nuisance  law  aimed  at  the  press,  acts  aimed  at 
Negroes  and  Japanese;  also  the  criminal  syndicalism  laws  directed  against 
anarchists  and  the  I.W.W.  at  first  and  later  against  the  communists.  The 
criminal  syndicalism  laws  were  intended  primarily  to  apply  only  to  the 
use  of  violence,  but  were  extended  in  some  instances  to  cover  propaganda 
or  membership  in  an  organization  holding  certain  types  of  opinions.77 

The  Oregon  anti-private  school  law,78  the  Nebraska  anti-German 
language  law,79  the  red  flag  law  of  California,80  the  Minnesota  nuisance 
law81  were  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  their  passage  is  indicative  of  a  certain  trend  of  the  time  toward 
intolerance  of  opposing  views. 

Another  series  of  acts  includes  the  numerous  laws  aimed  at  the 
regulation  of  behavior,  based  chiefly  upon  moral  or  religious  grounds.  In 
this  group  are  found  the  prohibition  of  prize  fighting  and  the  interstate 
transportation  of  fight  films,  the  prohibition  of  race  track  betting,  the 
suppression  of  the  lottery,  a  variety  of  measures  directed  toward  the  cen- 
sorship of  literature  through  postal  and  customs  rules  and  of  public 
exhibitions  through  local  management,  the  anti-birth  control  laws  and, 
still  more  important,  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cigarettes 
and  intoxicating  liquors.  Taken  together,  these  constitute  a  formidable 
array  of  regulatory  acts,  dealing  with  phases  of  individual  behavior 
through  state  or  federal  agency  or  both;  and  they  indicate  a  distinct 
trend  toward  the  supervision  of  private  morality.  In  striking  contrast  to 
these  measures,  however,  were  the  widespread  legislation  and  practice 
favorable  to  an  easy  and  liberal  divorce  system. 

The  laws  regulating  behavior  were  usually  upheld  by  the  courts  as 
legitimate  exercises  of  the  police  power,  but  some  of  them  were  repealed 
and  others  fell  into  disuse  or  into  intermittent  use  or  a  state  of  far  from 
complete  application.  Thus  the  prize  fighting  and  anti-cigarette  acts  were 

77  Criminal  syndicalism  laws  were  enacted  in  1919,  and  28  red  flag  laws. 
78 1925,  268  U.  S.  510. 

79  1923,  262  U.  S.  390. 

80  Stromberg  v.  California,  283  U.  S.  359. 

81  1931,  283  U.  S.  698. 
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modified  in  many  instances  after  the  war,  and  the  race  track  betting  laws 
were  amended  with  the  appearance  of  the  pari-mutuel  system.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  liquor  laws  were  freely  adopted, 
repealed  and  perhaps  re-adopted.  Laxity  and  irregularity  of  enforcement 
characterized  this  whole  area  of  behavior  regulation  in  actual  practice, 
so  that  the  curve  of  the  trend  varies  as  one  looks  at  law  or  the 
administration.82 

On  the  economic  side  the  problem  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  has 
been  a  topic  of  furious  discussion  in  the  recent  period.  "Economic  liberty" 
has  become  the  slogan  around  which  savage  contests  have  waged.  In 
many  instances  wealth  and  property  have  appeared  as  the  champions  of 
"liberty,"  with  the  workers  on  the  other  side,  in  such  types  of  cases  as 
"liberty"  to  contract  for  long  hours  of  labor  or  to  enter  non-union 
("yellow  dog")  contracts  of  employment.  The  question  of  "freedom"  of 
competition  also  led  to  confused  positions,  on  the  part  of  both  the  public 
and  the  competitors,  as  pooling  for  example  is  alternately  forbidden  and 
demanded  of  the  railways,  and  price  fixing  is  variously  viewed.  A  long  but 
not  uniform  or  consistent  series  of  laws  and  decisions  left  this  issue  in 
doubt  and  the  meaning  and  trends  of  liberty  in  this  field  covered  with 
confusion  and  obscurity.83 

Out  of  the  problems  of  admission  to  citizenship  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  public  regulation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  arise  questions  that 
involve  the  fundamentals  of  governmental  theory  and  practice  and  in  the 
near  future  will  require  most  serious  consideration. 

Whether  the  United  States  wishes  to  close  the  gates  on  foreign 
immigration  forever  is  a  question  which  may  never  again  be  raised,  or  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  become  a  problem  of  major  importance  in  the 
future,  in  view  of  the  historic  policy  of  this  nation.  What  limits  if  any 
shall  be  placed  upon  entrance  into  citizenship  may  become  an  important 
question  of  policy,  involving  basic  considerations  regarding  personal  or 
group  adaptation,  and  may  also  reach  the  border  lines  between  religious 
and  political  obligation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conscientious  objectors. 

To  what  extent  the  community  wishes  to  recognize  and  tolerate 
differences  in  economic  and  political  theory  is  another  major  question, 
especially  in  a  world  in  which  competing  plans  for  the  economic  and 
political  order  are  under  general  discussion  and  even  in  actual  practice,  as 
in  the  case  of  communism  and  fascism.  How  far  and  in  what  ways  the 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  are  to  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  political  or  economic  system  will 
inevitably  become  a  serious  question  of  national  policy  in  the  next  period 
of  our  national  growth. 

82  See  Wickersham  Report,  op.  cit. 

83  See  C.  E.  Merriam,  American  Political  Ideas,  1865-1917,  New  York,  1921,  Chaps. 
XI-XII  on  "  Government  and  Liberty." 
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In  what  directions  and  in  what  manner  the  community  wishes  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  types  of  private  behavior  commonly  controlled  by 
other  than  political  rules  and  penalties  is  certain  to  be  a  subject  of  wide- 
spread speculation  and  experiment.  The  regulation  of  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants in  particular  is  sure  to  be  a  continuing  topic  of  investigation, 
reflection  and  experimentation  from  many  widely  different  angles  of 
approach;  and  the  consideration  of  this  problem  will  probably  carry 
along  with  it  a  series  of  other  related  questions  as  to  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  governmental  activity  on  the  border  lines.  As  time  goes  on  the  stu- 
dents of  human  behavior  will  doubtless  be  able  to  make  important  con- 
tributions, suggesting,  where  deemed  desirable  or  feasible,  well  considered 
techniques  for  the  control  of  conduct,  and  thus  help  to  place  this  range  of 
perplexed  subjects  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
notoriously  devout. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  discussion  of  "liberty"  goes  to  the  roots 
of  the  economic,  the  political  and  the  legal  order,  and  the  controversy  will 
unquestionably  continue  during  the  near  future,  perhaps  more  furiously 
than  ever  if  the  clash  between  the  extremes  of  individualism  and  collectiv- 
ism continues,  or  with  less  significance  if  more  moderate  counsels  and 
policies  prevail  and  the  American  system  comes  to  be  an  important 
variation  from  the  stereotyped  forms  of  economic  and  political  order. 

X.    THEORY   AND   ATTITUDES 

The  political  process  is  not  wholly  contained  in  structures  of  govern- 
ment alone,  or  in  laws,  decisions,  expenditures  or  "activities."  These 
phenomena  have  behind  them  sets  of  social  and  individual  interests,  and 
still  farther  in  the  background  are  the  ideologies  and  attitudes  of  the 
community.  The  trend  of  American  government  cannot  be  understood 
therefore  without  reference  to  the  movement  of  American  political 
theories  and  attitudes.84 

The  recent  period  was  marked  by  a  notable  increase  in  systematic 
attack  upon  political  problems,  and  in  the  formal  study  of  political  science. 
Beginning  with  the  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  schools  of  political 
science  in  the  early  1890's,  the  movement  spread  rapidly  over  the  country 
and  with  faster  tempo  in  the  more  recent  years,  until  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
the  United  States  there  is  more  organized  research  in  government  and 
institutions  than  in  any  other  country.  Public  administration,  urban 
problems,  international  relations,  parties  and  politics  have  enlisted  the 

84  The  trend  of  American  political  ideas  down  to  1917  is  traced  in  Merriam,  American 
Political  Ideas,  op.  cit.;  the  trend  of  scientific  research  in  government  in  Merriam,  New 
Aspects  of  Politics,  University  of  Chicago,  2nd  ed.  1931. 
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interest  and  activity  of  a  large  number  of  workers,  who  push  forward 
their  inquiries  with  great  zeal  and  industry  but  more  often  with  a  practical 
than  a  theoretical  goal.  These  activities  constitute,  however,  a  new  and 
distinct  phase  of  the  American  political  development.  In  the  more  recent 
years  the  interest  in  the  field  of  government  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
development  of  juristic  research  in  various  important  centers  and  under 
vigorous  leadership. 

Important  theoretical  studies  were  those  of  Goodnow  in  his  critique 
of  the  separation  of  governmental  powers,  Beard's  examination  of  the 
economic  basis  of  politics  in  general  and  the  American  Constitution  in 
particular,  Lippmann's  studies  of  public  opinion,  Croly's  critique  of 
rigid  constitutionalism  and  his  constructive  proposals,  Willoughby's 
systematic  organization  of  political  philosophy,  Mencken's  challenge  of 
democracy,  the  studies  of  Pound  in  sociological  jurisprudence  and  of 
Freund  and  Frankfurter  in  public  law.  Of  great  significance  were  the 
doctrines  propounded  in  the  illuminating  analyses  in  a  long  series  of 
notable  contributions  by  John  Dewey — perhaps  the  foremost  philosopher 
of  democracy  in  his  time.  Mr.  Dooley  and  Will  Rogers  are  not  without 
deep  meaning.  Innumerable  studies  were  made  in  the  field  of  description, 
analysis  and  political  realism  by  workers  in  the  field  of  political  science. 
An  enumeration  of  these  would  be  impossible  here  and  must  be  left  to 
much  more  detailed  study  of  American  political  ideas. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  drift  of  American  public  life  has  been  funda- 
mentally determined  by  these  thinkers,  but  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to 
omit  their  influence  in  any  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  trends  of 
American  government.  In  the  reorganization  of  urban  and  rural  govern- 
ment, in  the  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  service  of  the  states,  in 
the  federal  budget  system,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  nation,  these  intellectual  forces  were  deeply  involved,  and  many 
contributions  were  made  to  the  more  intelligent  ordering  of  governmental 
affairs.  In  the  absence  of  a  highly  organized  and  professionalized  public 
administration  a  load  heavier  than  ordinary  was  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  professional  students  of  government,  a  responsibility  shared  by 
students  of  economics,  sociology  and  public  welfare  in  many  parts  of  the 
field. 

More  immediately  influential  in  determining  the  course  of  govern- 
mental affairs  were  the  attitudes  of  great  groups  of  the  political  com- 
munity. The  trend  of  these  political  attitudes  conditioned  the  activities 
and  the  direction  of  government  in  the  broadest  sense.  Among  the  out- 
standing attitudes  developing  strongly  during  this  recent  period  is  the 
tendency  toward  organized  planning  as  against  drift  in  public  affairs. 
This  arose  primarily  in  the  urban  community,  where  the  evils  of  an  un- 
planned social  life  became  most  clearly  evident,  but  extended  from  this  to 
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cover  counties,  states,  nations,  and  to  find  its  way  into  consideration  in  the 
field  of  the  economic  life  and  institutions  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  novel  and 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  new  period.85 

Another  important  attitude  development  was  the  rise  of  the  urban- 
rural  antagonism.  This,  it  is  true,  was  found  in  much  earlier  periods  even 
before  the  Civil  War,  but  with  the  growth  of  urban  population,  the  defla- 
tion of  the  agricultural  regions  after  the  World  War  and  the  rise  of  specific 
issues  such  as  the  liquor  problem  and  taxation,  the  clash  of  attitudes 
became  sharper  than  ever  before  and  tended  to  affect  fundamentally  the 
settlement  of  national  political  policies. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  family  of  nations  also  led  to 
the  formation  of  new  attitudes  with  respect  to  international  relations. 
These  ranged  from  strong  sentiments  favoring  isolation  to  others  of  an 
opposite  nature  favorable  to  strong  forms  of  international  organization 
and  the  participation  in  a  new  world  order  and  justice.  The  sharp  conflict 
between  these  unreconciled  attitudes  was  one  of  the  striking  develop- 
ments of  the  period  and  profoundly  affected  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment at  many  points.  Closely  allied  with  this  problem  was  that  of  the 
extent  of  military  and  naval  equipment  and  organization,  whether  on  a 
relatively  large  or  a  small  scale.  But  the  line  of  cleavage  was  not  clear, 
since  there  were  isolationists  who  were  ill  disguised  imperialists  and  others 
who  were  eminently  pacifistic.86 

The  attitudes  toward  the  laissez  faire  and  the  collectivist  theories  of 
government  were  materially  changed  during  this  period.  Theoretically 
the  earlier  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  remained  as  a  general  attitude  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  but  under  a  new  slogan,  "Less  government  in 
business,  and  more  business  in  government" — no  competition  of  govern- 
ment with  private  business.  There  was  in  fact  a  type  of  boycott  of  govern- 
ment proclaimed  in  certain  quarters  not  perhaps  typical  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Thus  a  onetime  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  declared:  "The  best  public  servant  is  the  worst  one  ...  A 
thoroughly  first  rate  man  in  public  service  is  corrosive.  He  eats  holes  in 
our  liberties.  The  better  he  is  and  the  longer  he  stays,  the  greater  is  the 
danger/'87 

But  in  practice  this  position  was  sharply  challenged  by  the  insistent 
demand  for  legislation  and  appropriation  to  serve  various  social  and 
class  purposes.  Paradoxically,  the  general  attitude  was  that  of  hostility 
to  governmental  expansion  as  such  or  on  any  systematic  theory,  while  in 
fact  the  demand  for  governmental  activities  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate  at 

85  Beard,  America  Faces  the  Future,  op.  cit.;  Edward  S.  Corwin,  "Social  Planning  under 
the  Constitution,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  February,  1932,  vol.  XXVI,  pp.  1-27. 

86  On  the  volume  of  periodical  discussion  of  these  topics,  see  Chap.  VIII. 

87  Ferguson,  Homer,  "A  Plea  for  Inefficiency  in  Government,"  The  Nation's  Business, 
November,  1928,  vol.  XVI,  p.  20. 
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the  very  urgent  insistence  of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  the  professions 
and  the  general  public.  Each  might  be  theoretically  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  governmental  functions,  except  in  his  particular  instance.  Thus 
high  tariff  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  or  pro- 
hibition with  the  idea  of  a  minimum  of  government.  And  this  after  all 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  time,  which  was 
that  we  had  no  theory  but  were  essentially  a  practical  people. 

Many  other  attitudes  conditioning  political  action  have  already  been 
suggested  and  may  here  be  briefly  referred  to  again.  Among  these  are  the 
attitude  of  confidence  in  unified  leadership  as  contrasted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  powers  as  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  the  increasing 
belief  in  permanent  and  technical  administration  as  against  the  earlier 
doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  and  the  spoils  system,  increasing  faith  in  edu- 
cation and  greater  confidence  in  research  and  experts  in  related  fields  of 
government  and  economics,  the  experimental  attitude  developed  in  the 
urban  communities  and  evidenced  in  a  variety  of  institutional  contriv- 
ances, as  against  the  doctrine  of  opposition  to  change. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  take  notice  of  the  widespread  attitude  of 
basic  distrust  of  the  economic  and  political  order,  expressed  in  the  doc- 
trine that  "only  saps  work,"  of  the  attitudes  underlying  the  institution 
of  racketeering  and  commercial  fraud,  of  the  distrust  approaching  con- 
tempt in  some  instances  for  politicians  and  government,  of  the  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  processes  of  the  courts  and  especially  in  the  flabby 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  of  protests  against  the  scheme  of 
things  American  in  such  literary  form  as  Stearns*  Liberalism  (1919)  and 
in  Behold  America!  (1931),  edited  by  Schmalhausen,  reflecting  an  attitude 
of  unknown  dimensions.88 

When  contrasted  with  the  European  situation  it  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  relatively  little  shift  in  fundamental  theories  and  attitudes  in 
America  during  this  period.  Fascism,  sovietism,  socialism,  trade  unionism 
in  political  form,  have  elsewhere  been  the  basis  of  violent  struggles  in 
the  fields  of  philosophy,  party  conflict  and  revolutionary  movement, 
and  incidentally  both  democracy  and  capitalism  have  been  subjected  to 
severe  analysis  on  the  part  of  friends  and  foes.  The  American  public,  how- 
ever, has  remained  relatively  docile  as  far  as  revolutionary  movements 
on  the  one  side  and  political  philosophy  on  the  other  have  been  concerned. 
Experiments  in  the  structure  of  government  have  been  few,  except  in  the 
cities,  and  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  government  has  been  large 
but  well  within  the  limits  of  our  economic  and  political  order  of  things. 
Indeed,  there  has  often  been  manifested  an  indifference  or  even  hostility 
to  divergent  types  of  social  theory  in  a  world  where  the  foundations  of 

88  See  also  Leon  Samson,  The  American  Mind;  A  Study  in  Socio-Analysis,  New  York, 
1932. 
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private  property,  democracy  and  representative  government  are  being 
sharply  challenged  on  every  hand. 

Notwithstanding  many  important  exceptions  and  counter  trends,  the 
prevailing  attitude  has  been  non-theoretical  and  intolerant  toward  other 
systems  than  our  own,  and  non-experimental  in  the  field  of  governmental 
structure,  especially  if  constitutional  change  were  involved.  In  business 
and  in  mechanical  enterprise  the  general  attitude  has  been  that  of  free 
and  welcome  experiment,  but  the  opposite  has  been  true  in  governmental 
affairs,  where  the  weight  of  tradition  has  been  more  heavily  felt  and  where 
proposals  for  change  have  been  identified  with  treason  to  the  state. 
The  Lusk  Committee  declared:  "No  person  who  is  not  eager  to  combat 
the  theories  of  social  change  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  fitting 
the  young  and  old  of  the  States  for  responsibilities  of  citizenship."89  This  is 
not  merely  the  result  of  preoccupation  with  expansive  interests,  or  of  a 
special  American  type  of  mentality,  but  grows  largely  out  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  present  industrial  situation  with  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  in  constitutional  arrangements,  and  the  fear  that  change  might 
jeopardize  existing  property  interests.  The  same  situation  helps  to  explain 
the  extensive  business  boycott  of  government,  except  where  special  favors 
are  concerned,  and  the  theory  that  the  worst  government  is  the  best. 

We  may  safely  forecast  that  in  the  next  period  it  will  no  longer  be 
found  possible  to  escape  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of 
democracy  and  capitalism  alike,  and  far  more  constructive  or  destructive 
change  than  has  been  evident  during  the  last  generation. 

XI.    CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion  it  is  appropriate  to  summarize  the  specific  trends  in 
American  government  which  are  already  clearly  defined  and,  in  the  light 
of  what  thus  far  appears,  are  likely  to  be  projected  farther  in  the  near 
future.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  activities  and  costs  of  government,  particu- 
larly the  service,  welfare,  educational,  highway,  military  and  regulatory 
functions. 

2.  The  continuing  centralization  of  power  both  in  the  national  govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  states  and  in  the  states  at  the  expense  of  the 
localities,  especially  the  rural  communities. 

3.  The  further  consolidation  and   unification  of  the   structure  of 
government  in  states  and  cities. 

4.  The  development  of  the  emerging  power  of  the  metropolitan  areas, 
andfcthe  rise  of  "efficiency"  in  urban  governments,  especially  as  seen  in 
the  city  manager  plan. 

89  New  York  Legislature,  Joint  Legislative  Committee  Investigating  Seditious  Activities, 
Report,  1920,  vol.  Ill,  p.  2343. 
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5.  The  increasing  importance  of  executive  leadership,  as  against  the 
earlier  confidence  in  the  balance   of  governmental  powers,   and  the 
strengthening  of  the  executive  veto,  appointing  power  and  budgetary 
authority. 

6.  The  beginnings  of  basic  reorganization  of  rural  governments. 

7.  Experimentation  with  legislative  fact  finding  agencies,  with  the 
referendum  and  with  unicameral  legislative  bodies  in  cities. 

8.  The  rapid  rise  of  pressure  groups  and  propaganda  agencies  in- 
fluencing legislation  and  governmental  action. 

9.  The  detailed  regulation  of  the  procedure,  especially  the  nomina- 
tions, of  political  parties  and  of  the  use  of  money  in  the  electoral  process. 

10.  The    trend    toward    professionalization    of    the    administrative 
service,  toward  higher  standards  of  administrative  achievement  and 
toward  wider  and  more  efficient  organization  of  administrative  officials 
now  found  in  some  400  groups. 

11.  The  rise  of  administrative  boards  with  combined  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  authorities. 

12.  The     tentative     experimentation     with     government     owned 
corporations. 

13.  The  beginnings  of  fundamental  reorganization  of  the  machinery 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  especially  as  seen  in  the  formation  of  judicial 
councils,  in  legal  research  and  in  the  broader  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  American  bar. 

14.  The  tendency  toward  organized  planning  in  cities  and  latterly 
in  other  and  broader  situations  requiring  community  foresight. 

15.  Advancement  of  scientific  research  regarding  government,  and 
scientific  research  on  the  part  of  the  government  itself,  especially  as  seen 
in  Washington  bureaus  and  in  state  universities. 

16.  Increasing  attention  to  the  basic  problems  of  civic  education  and 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  problem. 

17.  Adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  equality  and  democracy  in 
the  face  of  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  economic  world. 

18.  Widespread  abandonment  of  the  earlier  doctrines  of  individu- 
alism. 

But  this  view  is  incomplete  unless  we  set  over  against  these  move- 
ments the  following  trends,  which  condition  advance  in  the  directions 
first  indicated: 

1.  The  increasing  confusion  and  disruption  of  governmental  units  on 
all  levels,  as  a  result  of  the  new  methods  of  business,  new  types  of  trans- 
portation and  new  distribution  of  wealth  and  population,  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  township,  the  county  and  even  the  state. 

2.  The  large  scale  continuance  of  corruption  and  incompetence, 
commonly  characterized  as  the  spoils  system,  over  wide  ranges  of  political 
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organization;  the  new  developments  of  organized  crime,  racketeering  and 
commercial  fraud;  and  the  difficulties  in  the  enforcement  of  law  arising 
from  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

3.  The  somewhat  declining  popular  interest  in  voting. 

4.  The  massive  irresponsiveness  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  to  the 
challenge  of  the  present  system  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  by  modern 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  indifference  to  the  sweeping 
indictments  of  the  drift  by  leading  jurists. 

5.  The  widening  gap  between  numbers  and  wealth,  between  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  economic  and  political  worlds. 

6.  The  accentuation  of  intolerance  toward  opposing  ideas  of  social  and 
economic  organization  and  behavior. 

7.  The  wide  ranging  and  paradoxical  tendency  to  boycott  government 
as  a  general  instrument  of  social  control,  while  utilizing  it  as  an  agency 
of  personal  or  group  profit. 

8.  The  religion  of  rigidity  in  government  (outside  of  cities)  in  the  face 
of  the  dynamic  change  in  economic  and  social  organization,  a  tendency 
characterized  as  political  fundamentalism. 

9.  The  vacillating  position  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  American 
relationship  to  the  family  of  nations,  alternating  between  isolation  and 
participation,  but  without  a  well  knit,  determined  and  consistent  policy. 

On  the  whole,  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  recent  development,  of 
American  government  is  the  rapid  extension  of  governmental  activities 
and  costs  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  relatively  slight  change  in 
governmental  units,  organization,  methods  and  personnel.  New  functions 
are  welcomed,  but  corresponding  changes  in  the  direction  of  unity, 
coordination,  capacity  and  competence  of  political  power  are  either 
resisted  or  tardily  and  reluctantly  accepted. 

The  study  of  these  recent  trends  in  government  shows  that  America 
has  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  field  of  public  relations.  The 
heavy  pressure  of  powerful  social,  economic  and  technical  forces  threatens 
to  crush  the  shell  of  a  government  which  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  the  social  and  economic  situation. 

It  is  not  always  recognized  that  only  a  strong  government  can  either 
act  intelligently  in  economic  and  social  crises  or  refrain  from  action.  A 
weak  government  can  do  neither.  For  moderation  and  prudence,  in 
governments  as  in  men,  are  not  the  result  of  weakness  and  incapacity  but 
of  strength  and  restraint.  A  wise  government  requires  intelligence  of  a 
high  type,  flexibility  and  adaptiveness,  energy  at  times  and  watchful 
waiting  at  others.  At  times  it  must  overlook  nothing  and  at  other  times 
it  must  overlook  much — or  a  little.  A  weak  government  shows  narrowness 
instead  of  breadth,  delay  instead  of  deliberation,  wild  and  irregular 
vacillation  instead  of  steady  adaptation,  drifting  tendencies  instead  of 
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inventiveness  and  preparedness.  It  finds  equal  difficulty  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  or  the  protection  of  private  liberty.  The  futility  of 
weak  government  will  be  equally  disastrous  whether  it  refrains  from 
social  action  or  attempts  it.  Its  retreats  will  be  routs  and  its  advances 
meaningless  muddles. 

But  only  a  one  side  view  would  fail  to  reveal  that  the  confusion  in 
government  cannot  be  understood  without  taking  into  account  the 
parallel  confusion  in  the  economic  life  and  the  mores  of  the  community. 
The  industrial  order  is  on  trial  as  well  as  the  political  in  this  case — the 
wastes  of  individualistic  competition  as  well  as  those  of  collective  control. 
If  business  may  accuse  government  of  meddling,  then  government  may 
also  accuse  industry  of  meddling  with  political  affairs,  often  corruptly, 
and  challenge  industry  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  chief  corruptionists. 
And  if  the  moralists  assail  the  unusual  corruption  in  government,  then  the 
government  may  with  equal  logic  assail  the  moralists  for  the  unusual 
burden  of  supervision  of  human  behavior  imposed  upon  the  state. 

If  business  is  closer  to  technical  mechanical  efficiency,  it  is  farther  from 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility  equally  important  to  mankind.  Industry 
as  well  as  government  suffers  from  disorganization  and  lack  of  direction, 
from  conspicuous  waste  and  profitable  fraud.  In  the  application  of  modern 
science  and  technology  to  the  enrichment  of  human  life  and  values  the 
industrial  order  as  well  as  the  government  has  its  tragic  moments — 
poverty  to  match  war,  unemployment  to  set  against  extravagance. 

Likewise  in  the  domain  of  morality  it  is  folly  to  make  the  government 
the  scapegoat  for  division  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  citizens  as  to 
the  soundest  policy  regarding  intoxicating  liquor  or  gambling  or  prostitu- 
tion. "For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. " 

Governmental  corruption  and  incompetence  and  lack  of  central 
direction  are  not  comprehensible  away  from  the  social  and  economic 
environment  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Graft  must  be  paid  by  some  one 
outside  the  government,  equally  at  fault  with  the  official.  If  the  com- 
petent are  not  in  the  government  but  outside,  then  they  must  have  been 
attracted  elsewhere  by  superior  social  and  economic  advantages,  or 
repelled  by  some  social  boycott  of  government.  Extravagance  and  cor- 
ruption in  government  are  not  so  much  causes  as  symptoms  and  by  the 
same  logic  are  curable  not  by  surface  remedies  but  by  more  basic  changes. 
Unity  and  coordination  of  the  political  community  and  the  government 
involve  corresponding  unity  in  the  basic  processes  of  society.  If  economic 
lines  of  action  and  economic  and  other  codes  of  ethics  were  perfectly  clear 
the  task  of  government  would  be  far  simpler.  Social  planning  presupposes 
a  readiness  and  capacity  for  the  organization  of  social  intelligence  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  realm  of  the  political.  Any  more  limited  view  of  the 
relationships  of  government  leads  only  to  desert  wastes  of  formalism. 
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If  present  trends  continue,  America  will  struggle  in  the  next  period  of 
growth  with  a  series  of  grave  problems  of  government,  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  longer  to  defer  or  evade.  Some  of  these  questions  are  local  to  us, 
and  some  of  them  are  worldwide,  emerging  everywhere  under  urban- 
industrial  conditions  in  western  civilization. 

What  shall  be  the  scope  and  type  of  the  functions  of  the  government 
in  terms  of  welfare,  culture,  industry,  morality?  And  on  what  levels  of 
organization  shall  these  functions  be  distributed? 

By  what  fiscal  policies  shall  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  revenue  be 
borne? 

What  shall  be  the  nature  of  popular  control  over  the  great  Leviathan 
of  government? 

How  shall  we  reconstruct  the  thousands  of  governments,  state,  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  now  so  sadly  upset  by  modern  methods 
of  communication,  and  hanging  so  ill  together  in  a  twentieth  century 
environment  ? 

What  shall  be  the  position  of  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
great  family  of  states,  in  the  world's  political  and  legal  order  struggling  to 
emerge  from  anarchy  and  war,  but  in  imminent  danger  of  slipping  back  ? 

How  shall  we  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  center  and 
the  circumference — between  national  unity  and  local  self-government  ? 

How  shall  we  recruit,  train  and  hold  administrative  officials  competent 
to  deal  with  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  which  government 
must  aid  in  solving? 

And  likewise  how  shall  we  recruit  and  retain  political  leadership  in 
whose  integrity,  competence  and  vision  the  community  may  have  full 
confidence  ? 

How  shall  we  reorganize  our  drifting  and  conflicting  attitudes  toward 
government  and  politics  in  such  a  way  that  governmental  service  and 
servants  may  take  their  necessary  place  of  power  and  prestige  in  a  modern 
world  where  political  authority  becomes  increasingly  important? 

How  shall  we  adapt  an  antiquated  judicial  system  to  a  modern 
environment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  processes  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  ? 

What  types  and  forms  of  government  owned  corporations  or  similar 
agency  shall  be  developed  on  the  border  line  between  government  and 
business  ? 

What  units,  types  and  forms  of  representation  shall  we  set  up  under 
modern  conditions  in  cities,  states  and  nation? 

To  what  extent  shall  we  make  use  of  the  technique  of  planning,  as  a 
part  of  our  local  and  national  economy? 

How  shall  we  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  contributions  of  science  and 
technology  in  the  activities  of  government?  What  use  shall  we  make  of 
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education  as  an  instrument  of  social  control,  and  particularly  of  civic 
education  ? 

How  shall  we  preserve  equality  in  the  face  of  economic  inequality, 
or  liberty  in  the  face  of  mighty  social  and  economic  groups  that  are  press- 
ing upon  the  individual  from  every  side,  or  democracy  against  demagogues 
on  the  one  side  and  plutocrats  on  the  other? 

More  and  more  urgent  is  the  pressure  for  advance  in  these  directions, 
equal  to  the  growth  of  human  intelligence  and  abreast  of  the  new  sense  of 
human  fellowship,  the  feelings  of  social  responsibility,  the  desire  for  the 
subordination  of  power  and  machinery  to  the  finest  and  highest  purposes 
of  community  life. 

The  American  soil  may  not  be  found  unfavorable  for  cultivation.  The 
prevalence  of  technical  skill,  the  strength  of  scientific  interest  in  large 
scale  organization  and  management,  the  lack  of  established  social  tradi- 
tions and  castes  to  interfere  with  the  prompt  recognition  of  new  trends,  all 
these  might  make  it  possible  to  reorganize  and  reconstruct  a  type  of 
government  and  administration  in  which  the  factors  of  modern  science 
and  economics  were  adequately  recognized  and  reconciled  with  democratic 
control. 

If  all  this  seems  somewhat  speculative,  we  may  turn  to  the  develop- 
ment of  governmental  art  in  the  period  of  the  World  War.  Under  the  stress 
of  a  national  emergency  the  government  responded  with  surprising  energy 
and  efficiency.  The  subordination  of  private  to  public  interest,  the  facility 
in  recruitment  of  the  necessary  talent  when  the  boycott  on  governmental 
service  was  lifted,  the  indifference  to  established  precedent  in  administra- 
tive or  other  method,  the  freedom  from  hairsplitting  judicial  restraint, 
the  unification  of  leadership,  while  not  without  its  disadvantages  and 
abuses  as  in  the  unnecessary  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech,  left  an 
abiding  impression  of  the  possibilities  of  governmental  reorganization  in 
America,  when  unified  social  ideals  and  symbolism  found  free  expression  in 
public  action. 

Or  if  this  seems  a  product  of  military  emergency  only,  we  may  observe 
and  reflect  upon  the  peace  time  government  of  cities  like  Cincinnati 
and  Milwaukee  and  of  states  like  New  York  and  Wisconsin  among 
others,  upon  the  development  of  public  education  on  many  levels  and  in 
many  units  of  government,  upon  the  admirable  work  of  many  scattered 
bureaus  and  departments  in  the  various  governments  of  the  land,  upon  the 
many  encouraging  glimpses  of  governmental  efficiency  and  progress 
discussed  in  this  and  related  chapters  in  this  series  of  studies.  We  may 
consider  the  possibility  of  American  progress  in  a  situation  where  unity  of 
purpose  is  reflected  in  the  symbolism  and  the  program  of  the  society. 

It  would  be  a  shortsighted  judgment,  however,  to  conclude  that  our 
task  is  as  simple  as  that  of  ridding  the  government  of  coarse  graft,  crude 
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incompetence  and  distressing  disorganization.  The  real  problem  is  im- 
measurably more  complicated  and  difficult,  for  it  goes  down  to  the  depths 
and  up  to  the  heights  of  modern  social  and  economic  life.  Our  govern- 
mental evils  are  in  great  measure  symptoms  of  an  underlying  and  tragic 
disunity  in  social  interests,  with  the  inevitable  crumbling  of  standards 
and  widespread  apathy. 

First,  we  cannot  ignore  the  interpenetration  of  the  large  social  and 
economic  units  with  the  more  specifically  political  agencies.  The  whole 
delicate  structure  of  modern  industry  is  increasingly  intertwined  with 
governmental  functions,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future,  not  as 
the  result  of  any  theory  whatever,  but  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  closer  integration  of  social  and  political  life.  Currency  and  banking, 
shipping,  international  loans,  taxation,  tariffs,  unemployment,  are  only 
a  part  of  the  great  mass  of  relations  which  tend  to  come  within  the  circle 
of  governmental  influence  and  control;  and  the  inexorable  trend  con- 
tinues. No  theory  or  practice,  individualism,  collectivism,  fascism,  has 
yet  shown  a  clear  way  to  deal  effectively  with  this  new  situation,  and 
the  future  will  call  for  wise  but  bold  experimentation,  looking  forward 
rather  than  back.  Nor  will  the  problem  be  solved  by  one  nation  alone. 

Second,  the  developing  science  ofjhuman  behavior  is  multiplying 
many  fold  the  possibilities  and  problems  of  governmental  and  social 
control  and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  new  techniques  may  perplex  us 
more  than  have  the  moralists  in  the  past.90  The  physician,  the  psychia- 
trist, the  biologist,  the  social  scientist  are  discovering  fundamental  facts 
regarding  types  and  characteristics  of  human  behavior.  They  are  ap- 
proaching feasible  forms  both  of  social  control  and  of  emancipation 
through  education,  preventive  medicine,  mental  hygiene,  medical  treat- 
ment, social  work,  guidance  of  leisure  time,  eugenics,  semi-custodial 
care,  that  are  far  reaching  in  their  implications  for  the  social  and  political 
order.  A  modern  government  must  be  prepared  to  deal  intelligently  and 
judiciously  with  these  new  controls  and  releases  as  they  are  perfected 
and  understand  how  to  utilize  them  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  in  the  commonwealth  to  come. 

We  face  then  a  major  and  unavoidable  problem  of  modern  social  life 
in  the  further  development  of  American  government,  and  in  the  period 
immediately  before  us  we  must  deal  with  these  fateful  questions: 

How  shall  we  establish  types  of  social  control  (by  whatever  name 
known)  with  power,  prestige  and  wisdom  enough  to  maintain  the  indis- 
pensable inner  structure  of  political  cohesion  and  authority  without 
which  no  nation  can  survive? 

How  shall  we  blend  the  skills  of  government,  industrial  and  financial 
management,  agriculture,  labor  and  science  in  a  new  synthesis  of  author- 

90  Merriam,  New  Aspects  of  Politics,  op.  cit.,  second  edition,  1931. 
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ity,  uniting  power  and  responsibility,  with  a  vivid  appeal  to  the  vital 
interest  of  the  day,  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ments of  our  social,  economic  and  scientific  life,  yet  without  stifling 
liberty,  justice  and  progress? 

And  how  shall  we  make  use  of  such  a  government  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  new  social  ideals  and  attitudes  which  are  on 
the  way  toward  the  transformation  of  our  civilization  into  something 
we  can  now  only  dimly  discern? 
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mentally  deficient,  781 

moral  education,  786 

neglected,  769 

and  parent  relationships,  689,  697-700 

physical  education,  784 

physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  757 

play,  788 

playgrounds,  916 

preparation  for  social  life,  786 

public  welfare  activities,  1238-1242 

recreation,  788,  937 

religious  agencies  for,  1036-1040 

religious  education,  788 

special  care  and  protection,  769-780 

training  of,  706 
in  the  home,  705 

vitality  of,  757 
Child  delinquency,  772 

Child  guidance  clinics,  706,  765,  774,  784,  1074 
Child  health,  752,  757,  1074,  1081 

and  schools,  784 
Child  health  centers,  763-764 
Child  hygiene,  784 
Child  labor,  327,  367,  713,  777-779 
Child  labor  laws,  673,  777,  1444 
Child  marriages,  704 
Child  nurture,  780-798 

in  schools,  780 

(See  also  Child,  Child  welfare.) 
Child  population,  754-769 

and  care,  755-756 

composition,  754 

Indian  (American),  755 

Negro,  755 

in  rural  regions,  755 

size  of,  754 

in  urban  regions,  755 

in  villages,  515 
Child  research,  794-798 

anatomical,  796 

nutrition,  796 

psychological,  797 
Child  study,  792 
Child  Study  Association,  794 
Child  welfare,  751,  1171 

and  schools,  768 

state  control,  772 

(See  also  Child,  Child  nurture.) 
Childbirth,  and  death  rates,  758 

hospitalization,  762 

medical  care,  762 
Child-centered  education,  783 
Childhood,  early,  751 
(See  also  Child.) 
Children  (see  Child). 
Children's  Bureau,  764 
Children's  hospitals,  763 
Children's  organizations,  790 
Children's  playgrounds,  development,  916 
Chinese  immigrants,  563,  572,  573,  1527 
Chiropodists,  1069 


Chiropractors,  1102 
Choruses,  church,  990 

college,  989 

community,  990 

school,  989 

Christian  churches,  1019 
Christian  faith,  1013 
Christian  Scientists,  1009 

Christianity,  organized,  declining  approval,  402 
Christianity,  social  applications,  1014 
Christianity,  traditional,  387,  403,  412 
Church,  xiv,  xlviii,  1009-1060 

and  athletics,  1058 

and  birth  control,  1016 

and  changes  in  habits,  1012 

Christian,  1019 

and  divorce,  1016 

and  economic  problems,  1015 

and  family  problems,  1016 

and  immigrants,  594 

Jewish,  1019 

and  marriage,  1016 

philanthropic  agencies,  1050 

pronouncements,  1014-1017 

public  services  in,  1054 

rural,  507,  1019 

in  rural  communities,  530 

and  social  life,  1058 

and  social  work,  1059 

urban, 1019 

in  women's  periodicals,  402 
Church  administration,  1059 
Church  architecture,  962,  »65 
Church  buildings,  value,  1027 
Church  cooperation,  1040-1044 
Church  expenditures,  1028 
Church  extension,  1051 
Church  membership,  1019-1026 

composition  of,  1021 

denominations,  1023 
distribution,  1024 

geographic  distribution,  1025 

growth,  1019 

numbers,  1020 
Church  mergers,  1040 

Catholic,  1042 

Jewish,  1043 

Protestant,  1041,  1042 
Church  music,  962,  990 
Church  pensions,  1031 
Church  programs,  for  children   791 

local,  1053-1060 
Church  schools,  Sunday,  1033 

vacation,  1035 

weekday,  1035 
Church  unity,  1040-1044 
Church  wealth,  1026-1031 
Cities  (see  City). 
City,  443-496 

as  commercial  province,  454 

churches  in,  1019 

economic  growth,  460 

families,  size  of,  683  j 

growth  of,  443 

and  taxation,  1361 
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City  households,  size  of,  681 
influence  in  the  arts,  997 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  468 
and  marriage,  681 
music  support,  991 
population  growth,  11,  467-468 
by  age,  467 

by  nationality  and  race,  468 
by  sex,  467 

public  welfare  in,  1250-1254 
segregation  in,  471 
structural  change,  471-481 
zoning,  487 

City-county  mergers,  1316 
City  government,  487-492,  1493 
employees,  1412 

organizations,  1419-1421 
functions  and  expenditures,  1307-1315,  1408 
management,  1408 
City  legislation,  1516 
City  manager  plan,  1408,  1499 
City  planning,  481-487,  987 
and  the  arts,  964 
commissions  or  boards,  483 
instruction  in  colleges,  487 
laws,  482 
reports,  484 

Citizenship,  594,  786,  1527-1530 
and  behavior  regulations,  1528 
and  immigration,  1527 
and  opinions,  1528 

Civil  courts,  procedure,  reform,  1457,  1459 
Civil  service,  1499 
classifications,  1413 
commissions,  1411 
efficiency  ratings,  1413 
federal,  1410 
tests,  1412 
women  workers,  727 
Civilization,  xv 
Clergy,  Catholic,  1032-1033 
Jewish,  1033 
Protestant,  1032-1033 
in  rural  churches,  531 
training  of,  1031-1033 
academic,  1032 
seminary  facilities,  1032 
women  in,  725 
Clerical  workers,  and  size  of  families,  685 

women,  716,  720 
Clinics,  1071 
child  care,  706 
child  guidance,  706 
development,  1076 
governmental,  1084 
Clothing  industry,  output,  903 
and  unemployment,  807 
workers,  837 

Clubs,  for  leisure  time,  935 
recreational,  933-939 

cost  of,  951 

Coal  mining  machinery,  145 
Collectivist  theory,  1532 
College  teachers,  special  training,  351 


Colleges,  361-378 
administration  of,  361 
admissions,  347 
art  courses  in,  968-970 
art  museums  in,  994 
athletics  in,  376 
buildings,  361 
curricula  of,  339 

enrollments  and  periodical  circulations,  388 
football  in,  929-931 
individualized  instruction  in,  356 
music  courses  in,  989 
Color,  965 

use  in  commodities,  980 
Color  consciousness,  979 

Commercial  agencies  and  consumers  habits,  887 
Commercial  amusements,  674,  912,  939-944 
cost  of,  950 
for  children,  790 
Commercial  arts,  971 
Commercial  buildings,  987 
Commercial  schools,  333 
Commodities  (see  Consumer  goods). 
Commodity  prices,  253 
Common  stocks,  prices,  226,  255 
Commonwealth  Fund,  764 
Communications,  167-217,  444 
inventions,  129 

and  social  problems,  xxvi 
point  to  point  agencies,  191-203 
cable,  195-196 
network  of,  200 
postal  service,  191 
telegraph,  195-196 
telephone,  19*7 
wireless,  195-196 
problems  of,  216-217 
Communism,  430 

Community  and  social  relations,  legislation,  1440 
Community  centers,  938 
Community  Chests,  1204 

Association  of,  1216 
Community  health  centers,  1078-1080 
Community  property  rights,  679 
Community  singing,  990-992 
Community  trusts,  1207 
Commutation  areas,  456 
Competitive  sport,  912 
Compulsory  school  laws,  367 
Compulsory  sickness  insurance,  1093,  1109 
Computing  and  tabulating  machines,  147 
Concerts,  991 

Conduct,  regulation  of,  1120 
Confectionery,  output,  903 
Congress,  government  expenditures,  1283 

women  in,  741 
Congressional  Library,  1498 
Constitution,  1431 
Consumer  cooperatives,  886 
Consumer  credit,  223,  256,  861 
Consumer  education  agencies,  885-889 
Consumer  goods,  232,  265,  889-910 
as  shown  by  family  budgets,  891 
by  national  expenditures,  889 
availability,  868 
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Consumer  goods,  increase,  828,  857 

per  capita  output,  897-906 
Consumer  habits,  858-889 

changes  in,  858 

and  climatic  factors,  868 

and  commercial  agencies,  887 

cooperative  agencies,  885 

and  the  depression,  906-910 

and  families,  864 

and  geographic  distribution  of  population, 

and  governmental  activities,  882 

and  the  individual,  866 

and  leisure,  866 

and  personality  factors,  864 

professional  agencies,  885 

and  public  school  education,  881 

and  social  life,  866 

technical  agencies,  885 

and  trade  associations,  887 
Consumer  literacy,  881 
Consumer  publications,  883 
Consumers'  Research,  886 
Consumers,  857-911 
Contraceptives,  use  of,  151 
Conventions,  188 
Cooperatives,  farm,  506 
Corporations,  238,  1512 

government-owned,  1504 
Correspondence  schools,  344 
Cost  of  living,  226 

and  prices,  819 
Cost  of  recreation,  947-954 

annual,  949 
Cotton,  output,  904 
Country  church,  507 
Country  schools,  507 
Country  stores,  507 
County  government,  1491 

administration  of  public  welfare,  1231 

reorganization,  1492 
County  manager  plan,  1317 
County  mergers,  1316 
Court  organization,  1455 
Court  personnel,  1455 
Court  procedure,  1454 
Courts,  1129-1133 

business  of,  1448 
volume,  1450 

criminal,  1146-1153 

and  law  administration,  1461 

and  social  legislation,  1431-1448 

social  work  in,  1175 

specialized,  1457,  1523 

statistics,  1449 

veto  power,  1517,  1524 
Credit,  252-265 

and  banking,  252 

consumers',  256,  861 

expansion  of,  224,  253 

foreign,  222 

instalment,  256 

international,  258 

liquidation  of,  257 

volume  of,  258 


Crime,  Ivii,  1104-1167,  1242 

amount,  1123-1139 

arrests,  1124 

and  automobiles,  1135 

commissions,  1462 

laws,  1115-1123 

minor  offenses,  1125 

and  prohibition,  1135-1136 

qualitative  aspects,  1135-1139 

quantitative  aspects,  1123-1135 

serious  offenses,  1133 

statistics,  1423 

types  of,  1123-1139 

(See  also  Criminals.) 
Criminal  acts,  habitual,  1158 
Criminal  courts,  1146-1153 

county,  1150 

increasing  functions,  1150 

larger  units,  1152 

local,  1147 

metropolitan,  1148-1150 

procedure,  reform,  1457-1459 

specialization,  1152 

survey  of,  1147 
Criminal  laws,  1115-1123,  1524-1526 

administration,  burden  of,  1121 
regulations  of,  1122 

effect  of  war  on,  1120 

federal,  1122 

increase,  1116 

in  relation  to  freedom,  1117 
population,  1120 

objectives,  1118 

and  regulation  of  conduct,  1120 
Criminals,  characteristics,  1137-1139 
age,  1137 
race,  1187 
sex,  1137 

penalties,  1154-1159 

changes  in  severity,  1159 

treatment,  1153-1164 
before  conviction,  1153 
conviction,  1154-1157 
(See  also  Crime.) 
Criminology  (tee  Crime). 
Crop  area,  contraction  of,  91 

regional  shift,  109 
Crop  production  on  good  land,  119 
Crop  removal,  94 
Crude  minerals,  68 
Cultural  environment,  xv 
Cultural  relations,  rural-urban,  545 
Currency  systems,  266 
Curricula,  827,  329-349 

colleges,  339 

elementary  schools,  333 

junior  colleges,  340 

junior  high  schools,  337 

secondary  schools,  330 

state  school  systems,  366 


Dance  halls,  942 
Dancing,  993 
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Death  penalty,  1154 

Death  rates,  9,  37,  602-660,  1062 

accidents  as  causes,  622 

age  groups,  603-613 

of  children,  causes,  759-760 

decline,  622,  827 

and  disease  control,  624-630,  634 

and  environmental  conditions,  619,  623-632 

of  foreign  born,  642-645 
colored,  583 

future  aspects  of,  632-645 

in  geographic  areas,  618 

of  immigrants,  638 

increase  in  older  ages,  622 

Indians  (American),  584 

infants,  620,  757-760 

of  foreign  born  parents,  757 
natal  and  neo-natal  causes,  758 
of  native  born  parents,  757 

inheritance  influences,  615 

and  machine  age,  621 

maternal,  759 

and  medicine,  624-630 

Mexicans,  584 

native  born  whites,  642-645 
of  foreign  parentage,  642-645 

Negroes,  583,  612 

and  public  health,  624-630 

of  racial  groups,  39,  635 

and  sanitation,  625-630 

sex  groups,  605 

statistics,  656-658 
Debt,  governmental,  1350 
Defendant,  treatment  of,  1153-1164 
Delinquent  child,  772 
Democracy,  Ixvii 
Democratic  Party,  women  in,  741 
Denominations  of  churches,  1023 

activities   1049 

distribution,  1024 

societies,  1036-1037 
Dentists,  1066 
Department  stores,  480 

art  influences,  979 
Depletion  of  soil  resources,  93-98 
Deportation,  1528 
Depression,  218,  433-435,  1276 

and  consumption,  906-910 

and  taxation,  1363 
Diesel  engine,  140 

Direct  education,  and  the  arts,  966-972 
Disarmament,  435-437 
Discovery,  influence  of,  122-166 
Disease,  650-658 

control  of,  1072-1075 

and  death  rates,  624-630,  634 
foundations,  1074 

disabling,  646 

foreign  born  (colored),  584 

and  mortality  rates,  613 

prevalance  of,  650-658 

prevention  of,  1108 

among  children,  766 
Disorganization  of  families,  688-696 


Divorce,  707 

causes  of,  694 

and  children,  695 

and  the  church,  1016 

discussion  in  periodicals,  414,  416,  423 

and  duration  of  marriage,  696 

increase,  692 

regional  differences,  693 

religious,  695 

social  aspects  of,  695-696 
Divorce  laws,  694,  1444 
Dogma,  religious,  decline,  1013 
Domestic  and  personal  service,  women  workers,  716, 

720 

Domestic  relations  courts,  1176,  1524 
Drama  (see  Theater). 
Dwellings,  474,  667, 

decreasing  unit,  476 


E 


Early  marriage,  680 

Economic  activities,  household,  664,  703 

Economic  balance,  xxix 

Economic  development,  218 

and  government,  1502 
Economic  functions  of  the  family,  664-672 
Economic  institutions,  current  changes,  xxxii 
Economic  liberty,  1529 
Economic  life,  of  foreign  born  population,  567-582 

and  population  growth,  50 

and  the  World  War,  221 
Economic  organization,  xv,  218-267 

and  industrial  technique,  xxviii 

and  inventions,  xxv-xxxiv 

of  mining,  85-88 
Economic  planning,  xxxi 

Economic  problems,  church  pronouncements,  1015 
Economic  progress,  cost  of,  xxviii 
Economic  radicalism,  429 
Economic  reform,  428 

Economic  regionalism,  motor  truck  and,  458 
Education,  xlvii,  325-381 

adult,  343 

all  year  schools,  345 

arts,  966-976 
direct,  966 
indirect,  972 
professional  schools,  971 

child-centered,  783 

city  government  function,  1313 

college,  339 

curricula  and  organization,  329-349 

of  delinquent  children,  345 

development  of,  329 

discussion  of  in  general  periodicals,  889 

elementary,  333 

European,  325,  347 

expansion,  problems  of,  346 

experimentation,  348 

extra-curriculum  activities,  357 

as  family  function,  676 

federal  participation  in,  362 

federal  support,  363 

of  girls  and  women,  341 
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Education  and  government,  362,  1496-1501 
expenditure,  826,  1325-1327 

health,  370 

higher,  342 

of  immigrants,  585-590 

of  Indians  (American),  590 

and  inventions,  126 

legal,  1465,  1480-1488 

material  equipment,  359 

of  mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  345 

of  Mexicans,  590 

of  Negroes,  586-590 

parent,  345,  792 

and  population  growth,  346 

preschool,  345 

private  schools,  375 

progressive,  783 

of  racial  groups,  585-590 

and  radio,  154 

and  readers  of  magazines,  388 

religious,  370,  1033-1036,  1057 
for  children,  788 

rural  communities,  525 

rural  schools,  354 

rural  and  urban  relations,  545 

scientific  studies  of,  378-381 

scope  of,  325 

secondary,  330 

state  control,  365,  1398 

state  function  and  expenditure,  1302,  1307 

statistical  information,  364 

surveys  of,  379 

unit  organization,  326 

university,  342 
Educational  finance,  371 
Educational  foundations,  375 
Educational  guidance,  358,  779 
Educational  research  agencies,  380 
Educational  system,  changes  in,  325 

units  of,  861 
Eight  hour  law,  732 
Elections,  1507-1511 

Electric  household  equipment,  output,  904 
Electric  railways,  180 

traffic,  180 

Electrical  industry,  233 
Electrical  inventions,  131 

in  health  and  medicine  field,  134 
Electricity,  in  household  production,  668 
Elementary  schools,  361 

curricula,  333 

Emergency  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Act,  1395, 1396 
Employer  and  employee  relations,  432,  1437 
Employer  leadership,  431 
Energy  sources  (see  Power  sources). 
Engineering,  962 

Environment,  and  inventions,  166 
Environmental    conditions    and    death    rates,    619, 
623-632 

of  immigrants,  641 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  740 
Equal  wages,  734 
Erosion,  95 
Estate  tax,  1364,  1377 
Estimating  population  growth,  46 


Etching,  973 

Ethnic  groups,  xxiv,  553-601 

Eugenics,  55,  149 

laws,  1444 

movements,  635 
European  education,  325,  347 
European  immigration,  557 
Evangelism,  1055 
Executives  and  administration,  1519-1520 

legislative  and  political  leadership,  1519-1520 
Expectation  of  life  at  birth,  604 

female,  605 

male,  605 

Experimental  schools,  783 
Exploitation  of  Negroes,  592 
Exports,  261 

and  credit,  259 


Families  (see  Family). 
Family,  xiv,  xlii,  661-708 
affectional  function,  663 
attitudes,  changes  in,  422 
without  children,  687-688 

city,  687 

farm,  687 

metropolis,  687 

small  town,  687 
church  pronouncements,  1016 
and  consumer  habits,  864 
credit,  financial,  257 
decline  of  institutional  functions,  661 
disorganization  of,  688-696 
as  an  economic  institution,  664-672 
educational  functions,  676 
future  of,  707-708 
historical  changes  in,  661-664 
incomes  of,  691,  825 

budgeting,  887,  891 
individualization  of  members,  678 
organization  of,  680-688 
in  periodicals,  414,  422 
personality  functions,  661,  696-702 
problems  of,  702-708 
protective  functions,  672 
recreational  functions,  674 
religious  functions,  674 
rural,  expenditures,  893 
size  of,  683-684 

changing  attitudes,  53 

in  city,  681 

in  farm,  681 

in  metropolis,  681 

by  occupational  classes,  685 

problems,  688 

in  small  towns,  681 

and  value  of  home,  686 
as  a  social  institution,  702 
social  status,  677 
structure  of,  diversification,  684 
urban,  expenditures,  892 
Family  clinics,  707 
Family  relations,  414-423 
courts,  1176.  1524 
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Family  relations,  laws,  679,  1444 

Family  welfare,  1171 

Farm  Board,  1470,  1503 

Farm  buildings,  values,  499 

Farm  by-products,  136 

Farm  land  (see  Agriculture). 

Farm  mortgages,  541 

Farm  population  (see  Rural  population). 

Farmers  (tee  alto  Agriculture). 

Farmers,  cooperatives  laws,  1434 

incomes,  499 

organizations,  507 

organized  group  life,  506 
Farming  (tee  Agriculture). 
Fascism,  1533 

Fashion,  in  merchandising,  877 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  363 
Federal  boards  and  commissions,  1470 
Federal  civil  functions,  1286-1290 

bureaus  and  establishments,  1288 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 

1041 

Federal  Farm  Board,  266 
Federal  government,  centralization,  1394 

executive  departments,  1469 

expenditures,  1278-1292 

financial  aid  to  states,  1396,  1474 

functions,  1278-1292 

management,  1403 

and  state,  coordination,  1473 
Federal  Highway  Act,  1299 
Federal  highway  aid,  1297-1298 
Federal  income  tax,  429,  1363,  1366 
Federal  legislation,  1516 
Federal  offices,  women  workers,  742 
Federal  participation  in  education,  362 

and  financial  support,  363 

and  statistical  information,  363 
Federal  public  welfare,  1254-1256 

expenditures,  1260 
Federal  reserve  banks,  251 

loans  and  investments,  254 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  1470   1503 
Federal  tax,  collections,  1368 

structure,  1367 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  1470,  1472,  1503 
Federated  Council  on  Art  Education,  967 
Feeble  minded,  1242 

care  of  by  family,  673 

by  state,  673 

Fiction,  in  magazines,  407 
Filipino  population,  563,  572,  573 
Finance,  and  business  relations,  legislation,  132 

educational,  371 

local,  state  supervision,  1397 

public,  1331-1390 
Fine  arts  (see  Arts). 
Fines,  1154 

Fish  and  game  conservation,  1301 
Fishing,  923 
Folk  singing,  991 
Foods,  discoveries,  158 
Foods,  output,  902-903 

canned  and  prepared,  902 

staple,  902 


Football,  929-931 

Foreign  born  population,  28,  553-601 

assimilation,  593-600 

criminals,  1138 

death  rates,  642-645 

economic  life,  567-582 

influence  in  the  arts,  1000 

nationalities,  560 

white,  4,  17,  21,  556 
birth  rates,  41 
education,  586 
geographic  distribution,  564 
Foreign  credit,  260 
Foreign  investment,  222 

expansion,  1494 

Foreign  Language  Information  Service  595 
Foreign  language  newspapers,  595 
Foreign  loans,  260 
Foreign  missions,  1044-1049 

accomplishments,  1047 

Catholic,  1044-1045 

contributions,  1048 

Protestant,  1044-1046 
Foreign  organizations,  594 
Foreign  relations,  435-439 
Foreign  security  issues,  260-261 
Foreign  trade,  260 

expansion,  1494 
Forest  fire  prevention,  1801 
Forest  land,  90-121 

low  grade,  116 

tax  delinquency,  116 

utilization,  114-118 
Forest  policy,  117 
Forest  products,  115 
Forest  resources,  115 
Foundations,  educational,  375 

medical,  1074 

philanthropic,  1202-1204 
Fraternal  societies,  935 
Free  social  services,  827 
Freedom,  1527-1530 

and  criminal  laws,  1117 
Freer  Museum,  995 
Freight,  459 
Fruits,  output,  903 
Fundamentalism,  400,  1011 
Furniture  industry,  output,  904 

and  consumer  habits,  865 
Furs,  output,  904 


Games,  925-933 

active  participation  in,  926 

cost  of,  952 

organizations,  933 

as  public  spectacles,  929 
.       Garden  Clubs  of  America,  982 
Gardening,  982 
Gardner  Museum,  995 
Gas,  for  household  production,  668 
Gasoline  tax,  1366 
General  Education  Board,  gifts  for  arts,  964 
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Geographic  distribution  of  population,  21-26 
and  the  arts,  996-1002 
church  membership,  1025 
and  consumer  habits,  868 
death  rates,  €18 
divorce  rates,  693 
racial  groups,  563 
in  villages,  514 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  745 
Girl  Scouts,  945,  1039 
Girls,  education  of,  341 
Glee  clubs,  989 
Gnesin,  Maurice,  993 
God,  discussion  of  in  books  and  periodicals,  408,  410, 

411 

Golf,  926 

Gold  standard,  253 
Gold  stocks,  258 
Goods,  consumer,  889-910 
Gospel,  social,  1014 

Government,  1274-1330,  1391-1429,  1489-1542 
and  radio,  155 
administration,  1391-1429 

(See  also  Public  administration.) 
administrative  tribunals,  1467-1480 
and  agriculture,  1511-1515 
and  the  arts,  964 
buildings,  986 

and  business,  Ixi,  249,  266,  1511-1515 
city,  487-492 

functions  and  expenditures,  1307-1315 
and  consumer  habits,  882 
and  criminal  laws,  1122 
debt  of,  1350 

and  economic  development,  1502 
and  education,  362,  1496-1501 
expenditures,  Ixiii,  223,  1276-1277,  1501-1507 

city,  1324 

federal,  1324 

by  functions,  1326-1327 

for  recreation,  948 

for  salaries  and  wages,  1347-1350 

state,  1324 

and  taxation,  1344-1347,  1352 

for  unemployment  relief,  1365 

functions  of,  growth,  Ix,  1274-1332,  1501-1507 

moralistic,  1506 

problem  of,  1274,  1506 

purpose  of  study  of,  1276 
federal 

administrative,  1291 

aid  to  states,  1291 

expenditures,  1278-1292 

functional  changes,  1278-1292 
finance,  1331-1390 
health  agencies,  1081 

federal,  1081 

municipal,  1082 

state,  1081 

and  industry,  882,  1501-1502 
influence  of  organized  interests  on,  1511-1515 
and  inventions,  1496-1501 
and  labor,  847,  1511-1515 
legislative  branch,  1515-1519 
local,  functions  and  expenditures.  1315-1324 


Government  and  medical  practice,  1080 
cost  of,  1092 
expansion,  1107 
federal,  1081 
municipal,  1082 
state,  1081 

and  military  functions,  1502 
organization,  xiv 
and  organized  groups,  1511-1515 
and  political  theories  and  attitudes,  1530 
problems,  basic,  lix 
and  public  welfare,  1501-1502 
and  research,  1496-1501 
rural,  1316 

and  state  control,  1317 
salaries  and  taxation,  1347 
and  science,  1496-1501 
securities,  and  credit,  258 
social  agencies,  expenditures,  826 
and  social  development,  1502 
as  social  heritage,  liv-lxx 
and  social  welfare,  1224-1275 
and  society,  1489-1541 
state 

functions  and  expenditures,  1292-1307 
structure  of  changes  in,  Ixvi 
units,  reorganization,  1490-1496 
and  population  distribution,  1493 
and  wealth  distribution,  1494 
women  in,  737-744 

Government-owned  corporations,  1504 
Graft  system,  1509-1510 
Grange,  945 
Graphic  arts,  973,  984 
Guggenheim  Travelling  Fellowships,  964 
Guidance,  educational,  358 

vocational,  358 
Gum,  output,  903 


H 


Handicrafts,  962 
Health,  624,  1061-1113 
accessories  for,  output,  905 
of  children,  757 

conservation,  city  government  functions,  1313 
of  foreign  born  (colored),  583 
and  medical  practice,  1061-1113 
coordination  of  services,  1097 
future  development,  1106 
governmental  participation,  1080 
problems,  1099-1106 
of  negroes,  583 

of  population,  present  state,  645-658 
protection  by  family,  672 

by  state,  672 

and  sanitation,  1304,  1306,  1307 
schools  and,  784,  1089 
Health  centers,  1078-1080 
for  children,  763-764 
rural,  1079 
urban,  1079-108 
Health  education,  370 
Heating  and  cooking  equipment,  output,  905 
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High  school  enrollments,  and  periodical  circulations, 

388 

Higher  courts,  1129 
Higher  education,  342 
Highway  Act,  1299 
Highways,  ITS 

centralized  control,  176 

engineering,  176 

government  expenditure,  1325-1327 

government  function,  city,  1313 
state,  1296-1299 

mileage,  175 

state  supervision,  1400 

tax,  1357-1361 

utilization,  175 
Hispanic  Museum,  995 
Hockey,  928 
Holding  companies,  246 
Holland,  Leicester  B.,  985 
Home  missions,  1049 
Home  rule,  1394,  1401,  1408,  1493 
Homes,  xlvi,  667 

aesthetic  factors  in,  980 

architecture,  980 

broken,  689 

and  children,  690 
in  families  with  low  incomes,  691 
according  to  size  of  communities,  690 
prevention,  704 

child  rearing  in,  705 

decoration,  981 

economics  in,  703 

exteriors,  982 

furnishing,  981 

illumination,  981 

landscaping,  980 

occupations  for  women  in,  666 

use  of  power  in,  668 

value  of,  and  size  of  families,  686 
Hospital  social  workers,  1068 
Hospitalization,  827 

for  childbirth,  762 

for  children,  763 

for  foreign  born  (colored),  585 
Hospitals,  1069 

development,  1075 

governmental,  1086-1089 

social  work  in,  1172 
Hours  of  work,  732,  828 
Household,  xlvi 

economic  activities,  664 

size  of,  681-683 
city,  681 
farm,  681 
metropolis,  681 
small  town,  681 
Housekeeping,  economic,  664 

present  duties,  669 
Housing,  xlvi,  473,  702-703  985 

city,  987 

and  consumer  habits,  864-865 

and  labor  unions,  837 
Humanism,  396 
Hunting,  923 


Huntington  Museum,  995 

Husband  and  wife  relationships,  700-702 

in  rural  families,  701 

in  urban  families,  701 
Hygiene,  and  schools,  784 


Illegitimacy  laws,  771 

Illiteracy,  rural  and  urban  relations,  545 

Illness,  650-658 

of  children,  760 

disabling,  646 

prevalence  and  incidence,  650 

statistics  of  age  variations,  649 
Illumination,  965 

in  homes,  981 
Immigrants,  17 

assimilation,  593-600 

churches,  594 

in  cities,  468 

death  rates,  638 

education,  585-590 

farmers,  568 

in  industry,  574,  809 

influence  in  the  arts,  1000 

intermarriage,  598-699 

and  labor,  802 

nationalities,  637 

newspapers,  595 

occupations,  560 

organizations,  594 

parent-child  relationships,  699 

and  vitality,  622,  635 

in  the  west  and  southwest,  571 
Immigration,  37,  554,  556 

European,  557 

Oriental,  558 

restrictions,  52,  220,  1527 

type  of,  558 

volume  of,  558 

and  World  War,  1527 
Immigration  laws,  557,  1527 
Immigration  policies,  xxiy 
Immortality,  411 
Imports,  261 

and  credit,  259 
Income,  and  wealth,  228-232 

of  consumers,  859 

distribution  by  size,  860 

geographic  distribution,  861 

growth  of,  1363 

individual,  228,  230 

national,  228,  859,  1331-1390 

of  workers,  805,  813 
Income  tax,  429 

federal,  1363 

growth  of,  1366 

state,  1375 

Indeterminate  sentences,  1157 
Indians  (American),  and  the  arts,  1001 

death  rates,  584 

education,  590 

farmers,  570 
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Indians  (American),  population,  554,  556 

increase,  563 

Indirect  education,  and  the  arts,  972-976 
Individual,  and  agencies  of  mass  impression,  215 

and  consumer  habits,  866 

businesses,  812 

Individualization  in  families,  678,  696-702 
Individualized  instruction,  356 
Industrial  arts,  964,  971 

exhibitions,  974 

training,  335 
Industrial  changes,  effects  on  labor,  805-813 

rural,  503 

Industrial  growth,  802-805 
Industrial  management,  236 
Industrial  operations,  scale  of,  239 
Industrial  relations,  813,  831,  837,  840-841,  843-850 
1177 

legislation,  847,  1437,  1525 

and  women  workers,  730 
Industrial    technique,    and    economic    organization, 

xxviii 
Industry,  and  the  arts,  976-977 

common  stock,  prices,  255 

geographic  distribution,  237,  809 

and  government,  882,  1501-1502 

localization  of,  237 

medical  service  in,  1077 

output  of,  232-238 

position  of  labor  in,  829-852 

and  population  growth,  50 

racial  groups  in,  574 

and  radio,  155 

and  social  science,  236 

and  trade  unions,  831-843 

wages  in,  815-818 

welfare  work  in,  1177 

women  in,  809 

Infant  mortality  (see  Death  rates,  infants). 
Information  dissemination  of,  and  radio,  154 
Inheritance,  and  vitality,  615 
Inheritance  tax,  1364,  1377 
Initiative,  1516 
Insane,  1242 

care  of  by  family,  673 

by  state,  673 
Instalment  buying,  703 
Instalment  credit,  256 
Instalment  selling,  861-864 
Institutional  administration,  1246 
Institutional  functions  of  the  family,  661 
Institutions,  care  of  children  in,  770 
mentally  defective,  770 

social  work  in,  1176 
Interests,  social,  382-442 
Interior  decoration,  981 
Intermarriage,  598-600 

foreign  born  whites,  599 

negroes,  598 

International  credit,  258,  266 
International  debt,  259 
International  government  projects,  438 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers,  837 
International  relations,  Ixix,  1532 

discussion  in  periodicals,  435-439 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  251,  1471,  1503 
Inventional  influence,  extent  of,  152-158 
Inventions,  and  the  arts,  958,  965 

death  rate  of,  164 

delays  in  development,  163 

and  economic  organization,  xxv-xxxiv 

and  education,  126 

effect  on  habits  and  customs,  127 

effect  of  radio  on,  156 

effect  on  rural  life,  128 

effect  on  standard  of  living,  128 

and  environment,  166 

and  government,  1496-1501 

incentive  to,  164 

influence  of,  122-166 

lag  in  adaptations,  166 

number  of,  125 

problems  for  policy,  163 
of  social  adjustment,  129 

production,  234 

rapidity  of  change,  127 

and  recreation,  913 

recent  influences,  130-152 

and  social  change,  122-130 

and  society,  interaction  between,  158 

types  to  be  encouraged,  165 
Investment,  232,  254-256 

Federal  reserve  banks,  254 
Investment  business,  264 
Investment  laws,  1436 
Investment  trust,  248 


Japanese  immigrants,  563,  572,  1527 
Jesus  Christ,  discussion  in  periodicals,  400 

divine  origin,  1013 
Jewish  church,  1019 

agencies,  1043 

clergy,  1033 

expenditures,  1029 

membership,  1024-1026 
Jewish  social  work  agencies,  1183-1184,  1188 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  1037-1039 
Jewish  women,  organizations,  746 
Jews,  553n,  1009 

death  rates,  639 
Judges,  1456,  1524 

Judicial  administration,  1502-1503,  1522-1527 
Judicial  organization,  1523 
Judicial  review,  1467-1469 
Judicial  statistics,  1449 
Jullard  Foundation,  964 
Junior  college,  curricula,  340 
Junior  high  schools,  curricula,  337 
Juvenile  courts,  429,  673,  772,  1152,  1176, 1499,  1524 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  cities,  468 


Kidnaping,  1136 

Kitchens,  changes  in  appearance,  981 

Kiwanis  clubs,  936-937 

Knights  of  Columbus,  1009,  1037-1039 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  600 
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Labor,  801-856 

and  adult  education,  838 

banks,  837-838 

and  capital,  835 

disputes,  841 

effects  of  industrial  change  on,  805-813 

and  free  social  services,  826-827 

geographical  distribution,  445 

and  government,  1511-1515 

and  leisure,  912 

organizations,  legal  states,  850 

organized,  829-852 

attitudes  and  policies,  835 

and  radicalism,  842 

output  of,  234 

position  of  in  industry,  829-852 

problems,  of,  829 

public  attitudes  toward,  850 

racial  groups  in,  574 

relations  of,  432-433 

in  society,  xxxiv 

and  state  regulations,  847 

turnover  of,  808 

(See  also  Workers.) 
Labor  Unions  (see  Trade  Unions). 
Laboratories,  medical,  1083 
Laissez  faire  theory,  1532 
Land,  non-agricultural  uses,  120 

resources  xvii,  90-121 

reversion  to  pasture,  forest  or  waste,  119 

utilization  of,  108-118 
agricultural,  108 
forest,  114 
outlook,  118-121 
Land  grant  colleges,  379 
Landscape  gardening,  964,  980,  996 
Law  administration,  1448-1467 

civil,  1457,  1459-1460 

control  by  legislature  or  court,  1461 

criminal,  1457-1459 

tribunals,  1467-1480 
Law  organizations,  1461-1467 

and  law  reform,  1461 
Law  reform,  procedural,  1453 

stimuli  to,  1461-1467 
Law  procedure  and  science,  1526 
Law  schools,  1465,  1486,  1523 
Law  students,  1481 
Lawmaking,  1515-1519 
Laws,  Ixv 

aviation,  1443 

business,  1432 

criminal,  1115-1123,  1457-1459 

divorce,  694 

family,  679 

finance,  1432 

public  welfare,  1232 

social,  1431-1448 

socialization,  1525 

survey  of,  1430-1488 

women's  wages,  733 

working  hours,  732 

workmen's  compensation,  1092 


Lawyers,  number  of,  1481 

movement  for  restiiction,  1482 

women,  723-724 
Leaching,  94 

Legal  education,  1465,  1480-1488 
Legal  institutions,  1430-1488 
Legal  research,  1523 
League  of  Nations,  437-438,  1495 
Legislation,  governmental,  1515-1519 

social,  1431-1448 

validity  of,  1446 

Legislative  administration,  1502,  1503 
Legislative  brand  of  government,  1515-1519 
Legislative  organization,  1515-1519 
Legislative  representation,  Ixv,  1515-1519 
Legislatures  and  law  administrations,  1461 
Leisure,  activities  for,  912-957 

and  consumer  habits,  866 

and  hours  of  work,  828 

problems  of,  li 

and  recreation,  675 
Liberty,  1448,  1527-1530 

economic,  1529 

and  prohibition,  1529 
Libraries,  municipal,  1422 

state,  1307,  1422 

Library  of  Congress,  and  the  arts,  975 
Licenses,  motor  vehicle,  1358-1359,  1366 
Life  beyond  death,  411 
Lighting,  131 

Lindeman,  Eduard  C.,  1203 
Lions  Clubs,  936-937 
Liquidation  of  credit  257 
Liquor  problem,  423-427 
Liquor  tax,  1366 
Literacy  test,  1507 
Literature,  975,  992 
Lithography,  973 
Little  theaters,  993 
Loans,  254-256 

Federal  reserve  banks,  254 

personal,  862-863 
Lobbying,  1513 
Lobbyists,  women,  739 
Local    governments,    functions    and     expenditures, 

1315-1324 
statistics,  1319-1324 

organization,  1316 

and  state  control,  1317 

women  workers  in,  743 
Local  self-government  (see  Home  rule). 
Local  tax,  and  state,  relations,  1381 

structure,  1369 
Localization  of  industry,  237 
Lockouts,  840 
Lodges,  936 
Lower  courts,  1131 
Lumber  industry,  115 
Luncheon  clubs,  935-937 


M 


Machine  age,  and  mortality,  621 
Machines,  dependence  on,  128 
influence  on  society,  122-166 
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Machines,  inventions  of  large  production,  144 

Magazines  (see  Periodicals). 

Mail  (see  Postal  service). 

Mail  order  buying,  870 

Male  population,  and  employment,  810 

Malnutrition,  among  children,  760 

Management,  industrial,  236 

scientific,  431-433 

Manufacturing,  geographic  distribution,  238 
mergers,  241 
output  of,  232,  805 

per  worker,  235 
public  control,  252 
rural  and  urban  relations,  543 
in  villages,  517 
workers  in,  239 

women,  716-719 

Marital  problems  (see  Marriage). 
Marriage,  672,  674,  688 
and  the  church,  1016 
and  cities,  681 
discord,  692 

discussion  in  periodicals,  422 
duration  of,  and  divorce,  696 
early,  680 

of  feeble  minded,  704 
of  the  insane,  704 
intermarriage,  598-600 
laws,  704,  1444 

affecting  women,  679 
relationships,  700-702 
and  consumer  habits,  866 
in  rural  families,  701 
in  urban  families,  701 
and  sex  ratios,  36 
society's  concern,  707 
and  women,  704 

Mass  impression,  agencies  of,  203-215 
individual  and,  215 
motion  pictures,  208 
newspapers,  203 
periodicals,  205 
radio  broadcasting,  211 
Mass  production,  238 

and  the  arts,  958 
Mass  travel,  188 
Material  culture,  xxv 

changing  environment  of,  xxvii 
Maternal  mortality,  759 
Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  764 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  547 
Mechanical  arts,  966 

Mechanical  development  and  the  arts,  977 
Mechanical  inventions,  122 
Mechanization,  234 

of  mines,  67 
Medical  care,  of  children,  761-769 

of  pregnant  women,  762 
Medical  centers,  1078 
Medical  institutions,  1063-1072 
growth,  1063 
non-governmental,  1108 
Medical  personnel,  1063-1072 
growth,  1063 


Medical  practice,  Ivi,  1061-1113 

coordination  of  services,  1097 

future  development,  1106-1113 

governmental  participation,  1080 
cost  of,  1092 
federal,  1081 
municipal,  1082 
state,  1081 

and  health,  1061-1113 

maladjustments,  1099 

organization,  1075 

problems,  1099-1106 

and  science,  discoveries  in,  150 
Medical  practitioners,  1104 
Medical  profession,  women  in,  723-724 
Medical  services,  costs,  1099,  1108-1113 

functional  distribution,  1101 

geographic  distribution,  1101 

government  subsidies,  1090 

individual  payment,  1093 

industrial,  1077 

inferior  treatment,  1102 

lack  of,  1102 

organized  payment,  1095 

periodic  payment,  1095 
Medical  social  work,  1172 
Medicine,  and  death  rates,  624-630 

development,  1061-1113 

effective  organization,  1075 

(See  also  Health.) 
Men  in  teaching  profession,  351 
Mental  defects  and  impairments,  646,  650 
Mental  health  of  children,  765,  784 
Mental  hygiene,  784-785,  1074,  1081,  1184,  1242 

and  the  arts,  959 

and  sex  conduct,  421 
Mentally  deficient  children,  781 
Mentally  handicapped,  1237 
Merchandising  practices,  871-880 

advertising,  871 

branding,  874 

style,  877 
Mergers,  239-241 
Metals,  accumulation,  74 

and  fuels,  relative  prices,  75 

inventions  and  discoveries,  138 

transition  from  precious  to  base,  77 

(See  also  Minerals). 
Metaphysical  psychology,   discussed  in  periodicals, 

396 

Methods  of  teaching,  355 
Metropolitan  communities,  443-496 

economic  growth,  460 

families  in,  size  of,  683-685 

growth,  process  of,  461-471 

margins  of,  455 

(See  alto  City.) 

Metropolitan  constellation,  448 
Metropolitan  government,  487-492 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  962 
Metropolitan  regionalism,  451-461 
Metropolitan  unit,  449 
Metropolitanism,  development  of,  445 

factors  in,  451 
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Mexican  immigrants,  554,  556 

death  rates,  584 

education,  590 

geographic  distribution,  565 

in  industry,  572,  573,  575,  809 

population  increase,  562 

workers,  818 
Midwives,  1068,  1103 
Milbank  Fund,  765 
Military  functions,  and  government,  1502 

expenditures,  1283,  1290,  1325-1327 
Military  training  in  schools,  877 
Mimeograph  machines,  147 
Mine  workers,  increasing  output  per,  68 
Mineral  resources,  xvi,  59-90 

conservation,  89 
Minerals,  xvi,  59-90 

decline  in  exportable  surplus,  78 

depletion,  77-85 

increasing  drafts  upon,  60-63 

prices,  resultant  decline,  75 

supply,  outlook  for  future,  88-90 
shifts  in  sources,  77-85 

tariff  protection,  83 

technical  advances  in  consumption,  70 

(See  alto  Mining.) 
Mining,  discovery  of  new  deposits,  65 

economic  organization,  85-88 
effects  on  waste  of  resources,  86 

expansion  of  transport  facilities,  66 

growth  of,  60 

compared  to  agriculture,  60 
manufactures,  60 
transportation,  60 
signs  of  slackening,  63 

increasing  costs  of,  64 

law  of,  87 

mergers,  241 

migration  from  old  to  new  fields,  81 

output  of,  232 
per  worker,  235 

overcoming  difficulties,  63 

overdevelopment  and  destructive  competition, 

production  control,  88 

technology  of,  advance,  67 
Ministers  (see  Clergy). 
Minority  groups,  xli 
Missionaries,  1044-1049 

accomplishments,  1047 

Catholic,  1044-1045 

contributions,  1048 

and  nationalism,  1046 

Protestant,  1044-1046 
Missions,  foreign,  1044-1049 
accomplishments,  1047 
Catholics,  1044-1045 
contributions,  1048 
Protestant,  1044-1046 

home,  1049 

Modern  distribution,  and  the  arts,  958 
Modernism,  in  the  arts,  959 
Monetary  changes,  effect  on  taxation,  1353 
Money,  and  real  earnings,  820 

wages  and  salaries,  813 
Moral  education,  786 


Moralistic  regulations  by  government,  1506 

Morals,  1 

Morbidity  rates,  652,  1062 

Mormons,  1009,  1026 

Mortality  (tee  Death  rates). 

Mothers'  aid,  673,  770,  1199,  1243 

Mothers'  pensions,  429 

Motion  picture  camera,  146 

Motion  picture  industry,  mergers,  841 

output,  905 
Motion  pictures,  208,  407,  940,  993 

and  advertising,  210 

child  attendance,  790 

and  church  interests,  402 

and  music,  988 

and  religion,  1012 

non-theatrical,  210 

in  rural  life,  945 

and  social  attitudes,  386 

and  social  values,  209 

use  in  schools,  790 
Motor  bus,  174 
Motor  transportation,  and  commutation,  456 

and  police,  1142 

factor  in  economic  regionalism,  458 
Motor  vehicles,  licenses,  1358-1359,  1366 

and  taxation,  1357-1359 
(See  alto  Automobiles.) 
Moving  pictures  (see  Motion  pictures). 
Multiple  dwellings,  474 
Municipal  courts,  1152 
Municipal  government 

employees,  1412 

expenditures,  1307-1315 

functions,  1307-1315 

management,  1408 

and  public  welfare,  1307-1315 
Municipal  parks,  915 
Municipal  reference  libraries,  1422 
Municipal  taxes,  1361-1362 

(See  alto  City,  Metropolitan,  Urban.) 
Museums,  arts,  994-996 
85  (See  also  Arts,  Museums.) 

Music,  963,  988-992 

amateur,  984 

in  churches,  990 

in  colleges  and  universities,  989-990 

community  singing,  990 

concerts,  991 

foundations,  964 

instruments,  990 

mechanical  devices,  965 

municipal  support,  991 

Negro  influence,  1001 

organizations,  971,  989 

in  public  schools,  967,  988-990 
choruses,  989 
contests,  989 
orchestras,  989 

schools  of,  971 

and  talking  pictures,  988 
Musicians,  women,  723 
Musicology  in  public  libraries,  970 

in  universities,  970 
Mysticism,  396 
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National  Advisory  Comm.  on  Education,  863 
National  Advisory  Comm.  on  Education  by  Radio, 

791,  839 

National  budget  system,  1516 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  1042 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1074 
National  Conference  of  Judicial  Councils,  1462 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1187 
National  Consumers'  League,  886 
National  Council  of  Social  Work,  1187 
National  Education  Association,  746,  1417 
National  forests,  919 
National  Home  Study  Council,  344 
National  income,  228,  859,  1331-1390 

expenditure  for  goods,  889 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  1513 
National  origins  of  population,  17-21 

geographic  distribution,  24 
National  parks,  919,  996 
National  Recreation  Association,  939 
National  Research  Council,  1498 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1073 
National  well  being,  and  rural  life,  501 
Nationalism,  and  missionaries,  1046 
Nationalities,  in  cities,  468 
Native  white  population,  3,  19,  25,  553,  556 

birth  rates,  41 

death  rates,  642-645 

education,  586 

of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  23 
death  rates,  642-645 
education,  586 

Natural  environment  and  social  change,  xv,  xvi-xx 
Natural  gas,  140 
Natural  resources,  59-121,  220 

conservation  and  development,  1328,  1350 

experiment  stations,  1300 
Natural  science,  inventions  in,  137 
Natural  wealth,  utilization  of,  59-121 
Naturalization,  1527 
Nature,  and  the  arts,  982 
Naturopaths,  1102 

Navy,  functions  and  expenditures   1284 
Negro-white  cooperation,  593 
Negro-white  intermarriage,  598 
Negro-white  prejudice,  591 
Negro  women,  in  industry,  577 

organizations,  746 
Negroes,  and  the  arts,  1001 

assimilation,  598 

birth  rates,  41,  44 

in  cities,  469 

church  membership,  1021 

colleges  for,  379 

criminals,  1138 

death  rates,  612,  631 

education  of,  586-590 

exploitation  of,  592 

as  farmers,  568 

in  industry,  576,  809  818 
north,  678 
aouth,  577 

intermarriage,  598 


Negroes,  and  music,  1001 

in  politics,  592 

population,  3,  26,  554-556 
geographic  distribution,  566 
increase,  561 
rural,  567 
urban,  567 

segregation  of,  592 

social  problems,  582 

vocational  education,  589 

and  whites,  relationships,  555,  591,  593,  598 
News  horizons,  206 
Newspapers,  203 

advertising,  872 

and  the  arts,  973 

expression  of  social  attitudes  and  interests,  382 

foreign  language,  595 

in  rural  communities,  537 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  962 
New  York  Welfare  Council,  Research  Bureau  data; 

1211 

Night  clubs,  942 
Night  schools,  343 
Non-agricultural  uses  of  land,  120 
Non-property  tax,  1375 
Normal  schools,  349 
Nursery  schools,  345,  706,  765,  787,  795 
Nurses,  1067 

public  health,  1090 
Nutrition  research,  in  child  development,  796 


Occultism,  411 

Occupational  classes,  size  of  families,  685 
Occupations,  changes  in,  803 
rural,  503 

effects  of  radio  on,  155 

individual  choice  of,  328 

medical,  1064 

wages,  817 

for  women,  716-730 
household,  666 

(See  also  Professions,  Workers.) 
Office  buildings,  476 
Offices,  changes  in  appearance,  982 
Old  age  pension  laws,  848-849,  1199,  1243,  1444 
Old  age,  protection,  by  family,  672 

by  state,  672 
One-family  dwellings,  475 
Open  Door  International,  732 
Open  minded  religion,  408 
Open  shop,  833 
Optometrists,  1069 
Orchestras,  991-992 

colleges,  990 

school,  989 

Organization  of  families,  680-088 
Organizations,  arts,  975,  983 

for  children,  790 

of  immigrants,  594 

influence  on  government,  1513 

labor,  829-852 

law,  1461-1467 

as  leisure  time  devices,  935 
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Organizations,  music,  989 

police,  1145 

public  officials,  1417 

recreational,  933-939 
cost  of,  951 

religious,  1036-1044 
socio-religious,  1037 

social,  in  rural  communities,  533 

social  work,  1178-1189 

sports  and  games,  933 

women's,  739-740,  744-748 
Organized  Christianity,  402 
Organized  groups  and  government,  1511-1515 
Organized  labor  829-852 

attitudes  and  policies,  835 

legal  status,  850 

and  radicalism,  842 
Oriental  immigrants,  554-556,  572-573 

increase,  563 

in  industry,  575 
Oriental  immigration,  558 
Orthodoxy,  decline,  1013-1014 
Osteopaths,  1102 
Outdoor  life,  921-925 

aesthetic  pleasure  in,  982 

cost  of,  952 
Outdoor  recreation,  921-925 

types  of,  922 

Output  of  industry,  232-238 
Output  per  worker  (see  Workers'  output). 
Overseas  travel,  189 
Oxygen,  invention  and  use,  137 


Pageantry,  993 
Painting,  962,  992 

schools  of,  972 

Paper-making  machinery,  146 
Parent  and  child  relationships,  689,  697-700 

and  consumer  habits,  866 

home  activities,  675 

in  immigrant  families,  699 

in  rural  families,  699 

in  urban  families,  699 
Parent  education,  345,  705,  792 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  747,  794 
Parks,  municipal,  915 

national,  919 

as  public  playgrounds,  914 
Parochial  schools,  1034-1035 
Parole,  1157 
Parties,  1507-1511 

organizations,  women  in,  741 
Pastoral  ministry,  1056 
Pasture  land,  119 
Patent  procedure,  abuse  of,  164 
Patents,  increase,  125 
Peabody  Educational  Fund,  1202 
Pediatricians,  765 
Penal  institutions  (see  Prisons). 
Penalties,  criminals,  1154-1159 
Penology,  1236-1237,  1242-1244 
(See  alto  Crime,  Prisons.) 


Periodicals,  205 

advertising  in,  872 

and  the  arts,  974 

for  children,  791 

circulations  of, 

and  college  enrollments,  388 
and  high  school  enrollments,  388 

and  consumer  habits,  888 

educational  articles  in,  389 

expression  of  social  attitudes  and  interests,  382 

fiction,  407 

intellectual,  386,  407 

mass  circulation,  386,  407 

religious,  390 

religious  discussions  in,  1017 

scientific,  390 

sensational,  386,  407,  408 

women's,  386,  407 

Personal  and  family  relations,  laws,  1444 
Personality,  396 

Personality  factors,  and  the  arts,  959 
Personality  factors,  and  consumer  habits,  864 
Personality  functions  of  the  family,  661,  696-703 
Personnel  management,  843,  1521 
Pharmacists,  1072 
Philanthropic  agencies,  church,  1050 

expenditures,  826 
Philanthropy,  1168-1223 

financial  gifts  for,  1218-1219 

organizations  for  financing,  1201 
Phillips  Memorial  Museum,  995 
Philosophy,  discussed  in  periodicals,  396 
Phonograph,  149 
Photography,  973 
Physical  defects  and  impairments,  646 

among  adult  males,  white,  647 

age  variations,  649 

among  children,  757 
Physical  education  of  children,  784 
Physical  heritage,  xv 

land,  xvii 

minerals  and  power,  xvi 

problems  of,  xvi-xx 
Physicians,  1063 
Physics,  inventions  in,  137 
Platoon  schools,  360,  782 
Play,  for  children,  788,  916 
Playground  Association  of  America,  939 
Playgrounds,  775,  789 

for  children,  916 

parks,  914 

public,  914,  916 
Playing  cards,  934 
Plumb  Plan,  836 
Point  to  point  communication,  191-203 

network  of,  200 
Police,  1139-1146 

associations,  1145 

in  cities,  1139 

employment  conditions,  1143 

equipment,  improved,  1142 

number  of,  1139 

personnel,  1145-1146 

in  rural  districts,  1139 

scientific  techniques,  1143 
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Police,  specialization,  1141 
state,  1140 

territorial  extension  of  power,  1140 
training  of,  1145 
turnover,  1144 

Policy,  social,  and  problems,  Ixx-lxxv 
Political  candidates,  1510 
Political  conventions,  1510 
Political  parties,  1507-1511 
legal  regulations,  1509 
women  in,  741 
Political  problems,  1530 
Political  science,  1530 
Political  theories  and  attitudes,  1530-1534 
Political  units,  1412 
Politics,  effects  of  radio  on,  155 

Negroes  in,  592 
Pool  and  billiard  halls,  943 
Population,  1-49 

age  distribution,  26-37 
causes  of,  29 
consequences  of,  33 
of  race  and  nativity  groups,  28 
in  rural  communities,  31 
in  urban  communities,  31,  467 
child,  754-769 
colored,  556,  561-563 
concentration,  445,  624 

points  of,  447 

distribution  and  density,  xxi 
environmental  influences  on,  xxiv 
ethnic  groups,  553-601 

increase  and  distribution,  555-567 
future  of,  37-51 
geographic  distribution,  21-26 
and  the  arts,  996 

effect  on  control  in  Congress,  1492 
death  rates,  618 
foreign  born  whites,  21 
and  government  reorganization,  1494 
and  industry,  237 
national  groups,  24 
native  whites,  25 
Negroes,  26 
health  of,  624,  645-658 
improvement  of  inherited  qualities,  xxiii,  55 
increase  of,  and  criminal  laws,  1120 
Indian  (American),  554,  563 
Mexican,  554,  562,  565 
mobility,  624 

and  mortality  rates,  602-660 
movement  of,  toward  deep  water,  446 
national  origins,  17-21,  553-601 
foreign  whites,  17 
native  whites,  19 
Negro,  26,  554,  561 
optimum,  xx 

oriental,  554,  563,  572,  575 
quality,  xxiii 
quantity,  xx 
racial  groups,  17-21,  553-601 

increase  and  distribution,  555-567 
regulation  of  numbers,  54 
rural,  502.  543.  549 


Population,  sex  distribution,  26-37,  810 

in  cities,  467 

sex  ratios  and  marital  conditions,  36 
urban,  468 
village,  510 

characteristics,  514 

vitality  of,  602-660 
Population  growth,  1-17 

and  consumers'  goods,  857 

and  education,  346 

estimating  future  of,  46,  48 
minimum  and  maximum,  46 

by  race  and  nativity,  3 

by  regions,  6 

rural,  8 

farm  population  by  states,  10 

slower,  consequences  of,  49 

and  taxation,  1362 

urban,  8,  443-496 

by  size  of  cities,  11,  461 
Population  policy,  51-56 
Postal  service,  191 
Postgraduate  training  and  research,   evolution   of, 

342 
Post-war  prosperity,  222 

and  agriculture,  498 
Power,  and  heat,  relative  prices,  75 

used  in  homes,  668 
Power  Commission,  1470,  1503 
Power  inventions,  139 
Power  resources,  xvi,  59-90 

conservation,  90 

inexhaustible,  73 
Pragmatism,  396 

Prayer,  discussion  of  in  periodicals,  410 
Pregnancy  and  childbirth,  medical  care,  762 
Prenatal  and  child  health  centers,  706 
Prenatal  centers,  762-764 
Prepared  foods,  output,  902 
Preparedness,  435-437 
Preschool  child,  health  of,  765 
Preschool  education,  345 
Press,  the  (see  Newspapers). 
Presser  Foundation,  964 
Preventive  medicine,  1103 
Price  fixing  legislation,  1432 
Price  inflation,  and  public  indebtedness,  1350 

and  taxation,  1350 
Prices,  225-228,  265 

and  cost  of  living,  819 

change,  effect  on  taxation,  1345 

decline,  1929 

regulation  of,  250 
Printing  machinery,  146 
Prisons,  1160-1163 

centralization,  1161 

classification,  1161 

education  in,  1163 

labor,  1162 

overcrowding,  1160 

riots,  1163 
Private  credit,  224 
Private  schools,  347 

control  of,  375 
Private  welfare,  1168-1223 
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Probation,  1155,  1175 
Procedural  law  reform,  1453 
Production,  control  in  mining,  88 

industrial,  232-238 

regulation  of,  250 

Production  per  worker  (tee  Workers  output). 
Professional  agencies,  and  consumer  habits,  885 
Professional  art  schools,  971 
Progress,  distribution  of  costs  of,  xxviii 
Progressive  education,  783 

and  the  arts,  972 
Prohibition,  887 

and  alcoholism,  426 

and  crime,  1135-1136 

discussion  in  periodicals,  423-427 

and  government,  1506 

religious  sanctions  of,  427 

and  science,  427 

and  taxation,  1366 
Prohibition  enforcement,   government  expenditures 

for,  1328 

Prohibition  laws,  1121 
Property  qualification,  suffrage,  1507 
Property  tax,  1371-1375 

classification  movement,  1374 

regional  trends,  1371 
Prosperity,  433-435 

and  taxation,  1363 

Prostitution,  discussion  in  periodicals,  414 
Protection  to  persons  and  property,  673,  1306,  1313 
Protective  functions  of  the  family,  672 
Protestant  church,  1009-1011 

agencies,  1040-1043 

clergy,  1032 

expenditures,  1029 

membership,  1023-1026 
preponderance,  1024 

missionaries,  1010,  1044-1046 

social  creed,  1015 

social  work  agencies,  1183 
Psychiatry,  1074 

discussed  in  periodicals,  396 

and  social  work,  1184 
Psychical  research,  411 
Psychoanalysis,  and  sex  conduct,  421 
Psychological  research,  in  child  development,  796 
Public  administration,  1391-1429 

agencies,  1467-1480 

boards,  1517,  1520 

centralization,  1394 
within  states,  1397 

control  of,  1409 

control  of  business,  249 

cooperative  and  coordinated,  1473 

decentralization,  1401 

executive,  1519-1527 

future  of,  1425-1429 

judicial,  1502,  1522-1527 

legislative,  1502 

management,  new,  1402-1410 

methods,  1391 

organizations,  1417 

personnel,  1520 

personnel  management,  1410-1421 

professional  and  scientific  services,  1414 


Public  administration,  research,  1423-1424 

shift  in  balance  of  power,  1393-1402 

state  and  city  consolidation,  1521 

structure  of,  1391 

technique  of  improvement,  1421-1425 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  1417,  1521 
Public  credit,  224 

Public  debt,  and  price  inflation,  1350 
Public  Defender,  1151,  1524 
Public  finance,  1331-1390 
Public  health,  827 

and  death  rates,  624-630 

government  expenditures,  1328 

nursing,  1090 

state  supervision,  1399 
Public  interests,  382 
Public  libraries,  and  the  arts,  975 

development  of,  344 
Public  officials,  organizations,  1417,  1497,  1521 

research  by,  1422,  1423 

salaries,  1347 
Public  opinions,  382 

in  books,  882 

in  motion  pictures,  386 

in  newspapers,  382 

in  periodicals,  382 
Public  policy,  implementing,  Ixxi 
Public  recreational  facilities,  914-921 
Public  relations,  1526 
Public  relations  counsels,  1513 
Public  schools,  329,  347 

and  consumer  habits,  881 

curricula,  329 

educational  guidance,  779 

financing  of,  371 

music,  988-990 
choruses,  989 
contests,  989 
orchestras,  989 

recreational  facilities,  918 

religious  instruction  in,  1036 

teachers'  salaries,  371,  1348 

vocational  guidance,  779 

(See  also  Education,  Schools.) 
Public  service,  growth,  1410 
Public  service,  trade  unions,  1419 
Public  service,  training  for,  1413 
Public  utilities,  administration,  1475-1478 

holding  companies,  247 

mergers,  241 

in  metropolitan  districts,  471 

public  control  of,  251 
Public  welfare,  liv,  428,  1224-1275 

administration,  1233-1250 
centralization  of  power,  1245 
institutional,  1246 
technical,  1246 

changing  concepts  and  terminology,  1233-1244 

in  cities,  1250-1254 

cost  of,  1256-1269 

evolution  of,  1235-1244 

expenditures,  1256-1269 

compared  with  private,  1268 

federal,  1260,  1325-1327 

by  levels  of  government,  1259 
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Public  welfare,  expenditures,  municipal,  1268 
state,  1264 

extension  of,  1247 

federal,  1254-1256 
classification,  1254 

and  government,  1501-1502 

legislation,  1232 

meaning  of,  1170,  1225-1230 

organizations,  1233 

recent  developments,  1269 

relation  to  social  work,  private,  1196 

state,  1230-1233,  1307 
expenditures,  1303 

statistics,  1423 
Pullman  traffic,  171 
Punishment  of  crime,  1114-1167 
Pure  science,  in  periodicals,  392 


R 


Race  prejudice,  591-593 

Race  suicide,  415 

Racial  groups,  xxiv,  553-601 

and  the  arts,  996-1002 

assimilation,  593-600 

in  cities,  468 

criminals,  1138 

death  rates  of,  635,  642-645 

education,  585-590 

economic  life,  567-582 

geographic  distribution,  555-567 

increase,  555-567 

intermarriage,  598-599 

minority,  xli 

in  the  west  and  southwest,  571 
Racketeering,  1136,  1509-1510 
Radicalism,  discussion  in  periodicals,  4 

and  foreign  language  press,  597 

and  organized  labor,  842 
Radio,  133,  394 

and  child  training,  791 

and  church  interests,  402 

and  education,  344 

output  of,  985 

and  police,  1142 

in  rural  life,  537,  945 

social  effects  of,  152-157 
Radio  advertising,  872 
Radio  audience,  214 
Radio  broadcasting,  153,  211,  941,  988 

advertising  function,  213 

commercial,  rise  of,  212 

concentration  of,  214 

news  function,  213 

religious  services,  1052 
Radio  Commission,  1470,  1503 
Radio  laws,  1443 

Radio  telegraph  and  telephone,  153 
Railroads,  168 

holding  companies,  248 

output  per  worker,  235 

problems  of,  171 

public  control  of,  251 

trackage  and  traffic,  169 

transportation,  142 


Railroads,  and  unemployment,  807 

workers,  837 

Rate  of  survival,  and  environment,  619 
in  geographic  areas,  618 

of  immigrants,  638 
Raw  materials,  prices,  228 
Rayon,  output  of,  904 

social  effects  of,  157 
Rea,  Paul  M.,  995 

Reader's  Guide  summary  of  social  attitudes,  440 
Real  earnings,  820-824 
Reconstruction    Finance    Corporation,    266,    1396, 

1503 
Recreation,  912-957 

and  the  arts,  959 

athletic  sports  and  games,  925-933 

for  children,  788,  937 

city  government  function,  1313 

clubs  and  associations,  933-939 

commercial  amusements,  939-944 

cost  of,  947-954 
annual,  949 
increase,  953 

family  function,  674 

federal  government  function,  919 
expenditures,  948,  1328 

and  leisure,  675 

and  modern  inventions,  913 

national  parks,  919 

organizations  to  promote,  937 

outdoor  life,  921-925 

public  facilities,  914-921 

in  public  schools,  918 

and  the  radio,  941-942 

rural,  944-947 

state  government  function,  919,  1299,  1313 

travel,  921-925 

Recreational  facilities  (see  Recreation). 
Red  Cross,  1079 
Referendum,  1516 
Reform  discussion,  427-431 

economic,  428 

in  periodicals,  427-431 

pre-war  peak,  427 

relative  subsidence  of,  429 

social,  428 
Reformatories,  775 

Refrigeration,  in  rail  transportation,  142 
Refrigerators,  domestic  mechanical,  148 
Regional  movement  in  industry,  237 
Regional  planning,  481-487 
Regional  variations  in  birth  rates,  43 
Regionalism,  metropolitan,  451-461 
Registration  of  social  statistics,  1210 
Relief,  1236,  1251 

advancing  standards,  1182 

definition,  1182n 

(See  also  Unemployment  relief.) 
Religion,  1009-1060 

articles  on,  1017 
decline,  398 

attitudes  and  beliefs,  1010-1019 

books  on,  897 
decline,  398 

changes,  in  discussion  of,  410 
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Religion,  changes,  in  babita,  1012 

and  divorce,  695 

as  family  function,  674 

future  developments,  412 

open  minded,  408,  410 

organized,  1009-1060 

in  periodicals,  397-414,  1017 

and  prohibition,  427 

and  radio,  155 

and  science,  408,  410,  1010 

and  sex  conduct,  420 

and  women,  402 

Religious  agencies  for  youth,  1036-1040 
Religious  articles,  analysis  of,  1017 
Religious  discussion,  in  books  and  periodicals, 

414 

Religious  dogma,  decline,  1013 
Religious  education,  370,  1033-1036,  1057 

of  children,  788 

in  church  schools,  1033 
in  public  schools,  1036 
Religious  organizations,  1036-1044 
Religious  periodicals,  405 

circulation  loss,  390 
Religious  services,  public,  in  churches,  1054 

radio  broadcasting,  1052 
Remote  control,  principle  of,  129 
Rentals,  and  size  of  families   686 
Reparations,  259 
Representation,  Ixv 
Republican  Party,  women  in,  741 
Research,  child,  794 

governmental,  1421-1425,  1496-1501 
Research  bureaus,  1421 
Residences,  985-987 

apartments,  986 

building,  473 

private,  985,  987 
Resources,  waste  of,  86 
Retail  shopping  centers,  457 
Retail  trade,  geographic  distribution,  869 

mergers,  242 

public  control  of,  252 

rural  and  urban  relations,  542 
Road  mileage,  1297 
Roadhouses,  942 
Roads  (see  Highways). 
Rockefeller  foundations,  1202 
Roman  Catholics  (see  Catholics). 
Rotary  clubs,  936-937 
Rural  and  urban  relations,  536-584 

adjustments,  546 

agriculture,  540 

cultural,  545 

manufacturing,  543 

pattern  of,  539 

population  characteristics,  543 

retail  merchandising,  542 
Rural  art,  998 
Rural  birth  rates,  45 
Rural  communities,  497-552 

adult  education,  529 

areas  extended,  520 
size  of  centers,  521 
types  of  service,  521 


Rural  communities,  churches,  530,  1019 

families,  expenditures   893 
size  of,  683 

government  1491,  1505 
organization,  1316 

growth,  520-535 

health  centers,  1079 

households,  size  of,  681 

modernization,  520-535 

recreation,  944-947 

social  life  and  organizations,  533 

social  work  in,  1192 
(See  also  Villages.) 
Rural-farm  population,  8 
397-  by  states,  10 

Rural  industry,  537 

Rural  interdependence,  502 

Rural  life,  497-452 

college  extension  services,  506 

interrelations  of  country  village,  city,  550 

and  invention,  128 

in  local  and  national  policies,  548 

motion  pictures  in,  945 

and  national  well  being,  501 

organized  groups,  506 

radio  in,  945 

social,  508 

and  villages,  509 
Rural  migration,  110 
Rural  population,  443,  502,  543,  549 

decrease,  92 
Rural  problems,  xxxiv 
Rural  schools,  354,  369,  525 
Rurbanism,  510 
Russell  Sage  Foundations,  1203 

Department  of  Statistics,  1214 
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Salaries,  230-231.  805,  813-818 

governmental,  1347 

of  teachers,  350 
Sales  tax,  1378 
Sanitation,  city  government  function,  1313,  1423 

and  death  rates,  625-630 

state  government  function   1307 
Schools,  xlvii 

Schools,  administration  of,  361-378 
problems,  369 

all  year,  345 

athletics  in,  376 

attendance,  increase,  828 
laws,  367 

buildings,  359 

character  education  in,  786 

and  child  labor,  779 

and  child  nurture,  780 

and  child  welfare,  767 

church,  1033-1035 

control  of,  361-378 

departmental,  782 

development  of,  329 

executives,  powers  of,  368 

experimental,  783 

extra-curriculum  activities,  357 
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Schools,  financing  of,  371 
survey,  879 

health  education  in,  370,  784,  1089 

hygiene,  768,  784 

laws,  1465,  1486 

management,  357 

material  equipment,  359 

military  training  in,  377 

moral  education  in,  786 

music,  971,  988-990 
choruses,  989 
contests,  989 
orchestras,  989 

parochial,  1034-1035 

platoon,  782 

preparation  for  social  life,  786 

progressive,  783 

recreational  facilities,  918 

recognition  of  individual  differences,  780 

religious  education  in,  370 

rural  communities,  507,  525 
buildings,  527 
curricula,  529 
instruction  costs,  528 
state  control,  527 

social  work  in,  1173 

special  types,  345 

surveys,  378 

theological,  1033 
Science,  applied,  in  periodicals,  392 

general,  in  periodicals,  392 

and  government,  1496-1501 

influence  on  society,  122-166 

and  law  procedure,  1526 

and  prohibition,  427 

pure,  in  periodicals,  392 

and  religion,  408,  410.  1010 

rise  of,  in  American  thinking,  386-397 

and  sex  conduct,  421 
Scientific  discoveries,  122,  394 
Scientific  knowledge,  and  health,  1061 
Scientific  management,  235,  236 

discussion  in  periodicals,  431-433 
Scientific  periodicals,  circulation  loss,  390 
Scientific  research,  235-236,  393 
Scientific  studies  of  education,  378-381 
Scopes  trial,  1012 
Sculpture,  962,  992 

schools,  972 

Secondary  education  survey  of,  379 
Secondary  schools,  330,  361 

expansion  of,  346 
Segregation  in  cities,  471 

of  Negroes,  592 
Seminaries,  1033 

Semi-skilled  workers,  size  of  families,  685 
Settlement  houses,  1178 
Sex,  414-423 

and  marriage,  707 

mortality  rates,  605 

shifts  in  opinions,  414 
Sex  attitudes,  antagonism  toward,  415 
Sex  conduct,  discussion  in  periodicals,  414-423 

religious  sanctions,  420 

scientific  sanctions,  421 


Sex  distribution  of  population,  26-37 

in  cities,  467 

criminal,  1137-1138 

in  schools,  342 

in  villages,  514-517 
Sex  freedom,  417 

Sex  ratios  and  marital  conditions,  36 
Sex  relations,  extra-marital,  417,  423 
Sheppard-Towner  Act,  764 
Shopping  centers,  450,  457 
Sickness  and  disability  insurance,  1094,  1200 
Silk,  output  of,  904 
Skating,  928 
Skiing,  929 

Skilled  workers,  size  of  families,  685 
Skyscrapers,  477 

apartments,  479 
Slot  machine,  148 
Small  loans,  862-863 

legislation,  1436 
Smith-Hughes  Law,  363 
Socio-religious  organizations   1037 
Social  and  community  relations,  legislation,  1440 
Social  aspects  of  divorce,  695-696 
Social  attitudes,  382-142 

in  books,  382 

in  motion  pictures,  386 

in  newspapers,  382 

in  periodicals,  382 

Reader's  Guide  summary,  440 
Social  clubs,  934 
Social  control  of  business,  249 
Social  creed  of  Protestant  churches,  1015 
Social  development,  and  government,  1502 

and  invention,  122-130 

and  natural  environment,  xv-xx 
Social  Gospel,  1014 
Social  government,  487-492 
Social  habits,  xxxiv-liv 
Social  heritage,  xv 

ameliorative  institutions,  liv-lxx 

government,  liv-lxx 

inventions  and  economic  organization,  xxv-xxxiv 

organizations  and  habits,  xxxiv-liv 

problems,  xxv-lxx 
Social  institutions,  xiv 

life  of,  386 

Social  interests,  382-442 
Social  inventions,  122 

Social  legislation,  and  the  courts,  1431-1448 
Social  life,  and  the  arts,  958-1008 

and  the  church,  1058 

and  consumer  habits,  866 

influence  on  child,  753 

preparation  of  child  for,  786 

rural,  508,  533 

Social  maladjustments,  psychiatric  approach,  1184 
Social  organizations,  xxxiv-liv 
Social  policy  and  problems,  Ixx-lxxv 
Social  reform,  428 
Social  science,  and  industry,  236 

Negro  problems,  592 
Social  services,  free,  827 
Social  statistics,  registration  of,  1210 
Social  status  of  family,  677 
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Social  structure,  labor  groups  in,  801-856 
Social  thinking,  need,  Ixxi 
Social  welfare,  1224-1275 

definition,  1170 

expenditures,  1209-1220 

private,  1168-1223 
Social  work,  liv 

agencies,  1178-1189 
Catholic,  1183-1184 
non-sectarian,  1183 
Jewish,  1183-1184 
Protestant,  1183 

case  work,  1170 

centralization,  1 186-1189 

changing  methods,  1170-1201 

in  churches,  1058 

constructive  measures,  1178 

coordination,  1186-1189 

in  the  courts,  1175 

definition,  1170 

expenditures,  1209-1220 

field  of  activity,  1168-1170 

geographic  differences,  1192 

governmental  activities,  1224-1275 

individualized  treatment,  1170 

in  industries,  1177 

in  institutions,  1176 

medical,  1172 

organizations,  1186-1189 
for  financing,  1201-1209 

preventive  measures,  1178 

private,  1168-1223 

relation  to  public  welfare,  1196 

privately  supported,  1168-1228 

psychiatric  approach,  1184 

professional  status,  1189 

public,  1224-1275 

publications,  1191 

research,  1191 

rural,  1192 

in  schools,  1173 

statistics,  1209-1220 

uneven  development,  1192 

urban,  1192 
Social  workers,  1189-1192 

education  for,  1190 

hospital,  1068 

number  of,  1189 

registration,  1191 

salaries,  1191 
Socialism,  1533 
Society,  and  government,  1489-1541 

and  invention,  interaction  between,  158-163 
Soil  resources,  depletion  of,  93-98 

by  crop  removal  and  leaching,  94 

by  erosion,  95 
Sovietism,  1633 
Special  districts,  1316 
Spiritualism,  411 
Spirituals,  1001 
Sports,  926-938 

active  participation  in,  926 

competitive,  912 

cost  of,  952 

organizations,  933 


Sports  as  public  spectacles,  929 
Standards,  Bureau  of,  1498 
Standards  of  living,  228,  624,  813-829 

and  consumption  habits,  866 

effect  of  inventions  on,  128 

evidences  of  advancement,  827 
Staple  foods,  output,  902 
State  educational  systems,  365 
State  government,  1494 

administrative  agencies,  1406 

administrative  audit,  1406 

centralization,  1397 

control  of  local  governments,  1317 

employees,  1411 
organizations,  1419 

estate  tax,  1377 

and  federal,  coordinated,  1473 

functians  and  expenditures,  1292-1307 

income  tax,  1375 

inheritance  tax,  1377 

and  labor,  847 

management,  1405 

and  public  welfare,  1230-1233 
expenditures,  1264 

staff  agencies,  1405 
State  legislation,  1516 
State  police,  1140 
State  reference  libraries,  1422 
State  school  systems,  361 
State  tax,  administration,  1380 

and  local,  relations,  1381 

structure,  1369 
State  teacher  training,  349 
Steam  turbine,  140 
Stock,  common,  prices,  226 
Stock  market  crash  1929,  249,  257 
Strikes,  840 
Structural  unit,  increasing  size,  475 

significance  of,  479 
Style,  in  merchandising,  877 
Suburban  growth,  688 
Suburban  movement,  456,  461,  464 
Suburban  residences,  985-987 
Suburbs,  arts  in,  997 
Suffrage,  1507-1511 

literary  test,  1507 

property  qualifications,  1507 

women,  1507 
Summer  schools,  346 

for  teachers,  352 
Sunday  Schools,  791,  1033-1034 
Superintendents  of  schools,  368 
Supervised  study,  355 
Supervision  in  teaching,  353 
Supreme  Court,  1431 
Swope  Plan,  250 
Synagogues  (See  Jewish  Church). 


Talking  pictures,  and  music,  988 

Tariff  Commission,  1503 

Tariff  protection  of  minerals,  83 

Tax  (See  also  Taxation). 

Tax  administration,  centralization  of,  1380 
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Tax  burden,  aggregate,  233,  1331-1365 

analyzed,  1343 

distribution  of,  1365-1385 

future  of,  1343 

long  time  increase,  1340 

post-war  increase,  1334 
Tax  structure,  federal,  changes  in,  1807 

general,  changes  in,  1366 

local,  changes  in,  1369 

state,  changes  in,  1369 
Tax  system,  1875 
Taxation,  1331-1390 

and  the  automobile,  1357,  1366 

effect  of  changing  prices  on,  1345 

estate,  1377 

federal,  1334,  1335,  1344,  1346,  1347,  1366 

on  forest  land,  116 

and  free  social  services,  827 

gasoline,  1358,  1359,  1366 

and  government  expenditure,    1344,   1346,    1347, 
1352 

highways,  1357-1361 

income,  1375 

inheritance,  1377 

local,  1334,  1335,  1346,  1347,  1366,  1370,  1374 

and  motor  vehicle  licenses,  1358-1359,  1366 

net  effect  of  monetary  changes,  1353 

non-property,  1375 

per  capita,  1336-1339,  1342 

and  price  inflation,  1350 

and  prohibition,  1366 

property,  1671-1375 

and  public  salaries,  1347 

sales,  1378 

state,  1334-1344,  1346-1347,  1366,  1370,  1374 
estate,  1377 
income,  1375 
inheritance,  1377 
and  local  relations,  1381 
sales,  1378 

and  urbanization,  1361 

and  the  World  War,  1354 

(See  also  Tax.) 
Teachers,  349-361 

annuity  laws,  368 

art,  967 

in  colleges,  training,  851 

improvements  in  status,  350 

licenses,  349 

men,  851-352 

organizations  of,  368 

pension  laws,  368 

problem  of  supply,  354 

salaries,  350,  371,  1348 
laws,  368 

training  of,  327,  348,  349 
survey,  379 

women,  351-352,  722,  726 

married,  716 

Teachers  Collegw,  Columbia  University,  380 
Teachers'  colleges,  349 
Teaching,  supervision  in,  353 
Teaching  methods,  327 

improvements  in,  355 
Teaching  problems,  349-361 


Technical  advances  in  consumption,  70 

Technical  agencies  and  consumer  habits,  885 

Technological  production  and  labor,  801 

Technological  unemployment,  128,  807 

Telegraph,  133,  195-196 

Telephone,  132,  197 

Television,  133,  993 

Ten  hour  law,  732 

Tennis,  927 

Textile  machinery,  46 

Theater,  993 

amateur,  984 

little,  993 

Theological  schools,  1033 
Theosophy,  411 
Tobacco,  output  of,  903 
Touring,  186 
Tourist  business,  187 
Trade,  geographic  distribution,  868 

in  rural  communities,  522 

in  villages,  517 

women  workers  in,  716,  721 
Trade  areas,  455,  457 
Trade  associations,  885,  1434 
Trade  centers,  538 
Trade  regulation  laws,  1433 
Trade  unions,  813,  831-843,  1533 

attitudes  and  policies,  835 

decline,  833 

development  of,  831 

effects  of  post-war  conditions,  833 

effects  of  World  War,  831 

government  employees,  1419 

legal  status,  850 

membership,  832 
by  industry,  834 

and  radicalism,  842 

types  of,  833 

and  unemployment,  839 

wage  policy,  839 

women  in,  730 
Traffic  laws,  1121 
Transportation,  444 

effects  of  radio  on,  154 
Transportation  agencies,  167-191 

air,  183 

automobile,  172 

commercial,  185 

integration  of,  185 

public  control,  251 

railroads,  168 

water,  182 

Transportation  industry,  in  villages,  517 
Transportation  inventions,  141 
Travel,  186,  921-925 

influence  of,  190 

institutions,  new   187 

mass,  188 

overseas,  189 

output,  906 

pleasure,  cost  of,  950 
Tuberculosis  clinics,  1085 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1203 
Typewriter,  147 
Typography,  973 
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Unemployment,  429,  434,  806-813 

and  prices,  228 

rise,  830 

seasonal,  808 

technological,  128,  807 

trade  union  policy,  839 

volume  of,  808 

Unemployment  insurance,  840,  846,  848,  1200 
Unemployment  relief,  expenditures,  826,  1365 
Uniformity  and  diffusion,  effects  of  radio  on,  153 
Unions  (see  Trade  unions). 
United  Mine  Workers,  834,  835 
Universities,  administration  of,  361-378 

art  courses,  968-970 

curricula,  342 

extension  courses,  344 

music  courses,  989 

scientific  studies  in  education,  380 
University  health  service,  1078 
University  of  Chicago,  339 
Unskilled  workers,  size  of  families,  685 
Urban  districts,  government  functions  and  expendi- 
tures, 1307-1315,  1492 

growth,  1492 

public  welfare  in,  1250-1254 

social  work  in,  1192 
Urban  families,  expenditures,  892 
Urban  health  centers,  1080 
Urban  migration,  113 
Urban  population,  443 

growth,  8,  255 

by  size  of  city,  1 1 
Urban  real  estate,  loans,  255 
Urban-rural  relations,  536-548 

pattern  of,  539 
Urban  workers,  earnings,  859 
Urbanization,  443 

and  taxation,  1361 


Vacation  schools,  346 

Vegetables,  output,  903 

Venereal  diseases,  649,  1073,  1081,  1085 

and  foreign  born  (colored),  584 

and  marriage,  704 
Vertical  expansion  in  building,  477 
Veterans'  Bureau,  1284 

Veterans'  services,  government  expenditures,  1283 
Villages,  497,  509-520 

growth  of,  511 

occupations  in,  517 

population  of,  510 
characteristics,  514 

and  rural  life,  509 

schools  in,  525 

social  adjustment,  519 

specialization,  509 

stability,  509,  513 

(See  alto  Rural  communities.) 
Visiting  nurses  762 
Visiting  teachers,  706,  775,  784,  1173 


Vitality,  basic  facts,  613-623 
of  children,  757 
definition  of,  602 
diseases  as  mortality  causes,  613 
and  immigrants,  622,  635 
inheritance  influences,  615 

Vitamins,  150 

Vocational  guidance,  358,  779,  1174 

Vocational  training,  677 
for  adults,  343 
for  Negroes,  589 
in  secondary  schools,  332 

Vocations  and  social  barriers,  329 

Volstead  Act,  and  crime,  1135-1136 

Voters,  women,  737 

Voting,  1507-1511 

w 


Wage  earners  (tee  Workers). 
Wages,  230-231,  805,  813-818 

adequacy  of,  824 

governmental,  1347 

in  industry,  815-818 

in  occupations,  817 

reduction,  830 

trade  union  policy,  839 

women  workers,  734-737,  817 

laws,  733 
War,  effect  on  criminal  laws,  1121 

government  expenditures,  1282 
War  economy,  221-225 
Water  power,  rise  of,  72 
Water  sports,  925 
Water  transportation,  142,  181 

traffic,  182 
Wealth,  of  churches,  1026-1031 

distribution  of,  231 

and  government  reorganization,  1494 

growth  of,  1363 

and  income,  228-232 

size  of,  231 

Wet  versus  dry  opinion,  424 
Wife  and  husband  relationships,  700-702 
White    House    Conference    on    Child    Health    and 

Protection,  345,  753,  1074 
White- Negro  cooperation,  593 
White-Negro  intermarriage,  598 
White-Negro  prejudice,  591 
White  slavery  laws,  1121 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  995 
Wholesale  prices,  226 
Wholesale  shopping  centers,  458 
Wickersham  Commission,  1523 
Widows'  pensions,  770 
Winter  sports,  928 
Wireless,  133,  195-196 
Woman  suffrage,  429,  737,  1507 
Women,  xlv 

activities  outside  the  home,  709-750 

in  agriculture,  716 

and  the  arts,  999-1000 

artists,  723 

authors,  723 

birth  rates,  41 
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Women  in  business,  716,  720 
citizenship,  679 
in  civil  service,  727 
in  clerical  work.  716,  721 
in  Congress,  741 

in  domestic  and  personal  service,  716,  720 
earnings  of,  734-737 
education  of,  341 
employment,  709,  711-736 

range  of,  730 
in  federal  offices,  742 
in  government,  737-744 
home  occupations,  666,  669 
in  industry,  809 
in  local  offices,  743 
in  manufacturing,  716,  719 
lawyers,  723-724 
lobbyists,  739 
and  marriage,  700,  704 

laws,  679 
married, 

occupations,  666 

workers,  714 

in  medical  profession,  743-724 
in  ministry,  725 
musicians,  723 
occupations  of,  716 
organizations,  739-740,  744-748 
in  political  parties,  741 
in  professions,  722 
and  religion,  402 
in  state  offices,  743 
in  teaching,  351,  716,  722,  726 
in  the  theater,  723 
in  trade,  716,  721 
voters,  737 

Women  workers,  711-736,  805 
age  limits,  713,  811 
hours,  731 
legislation,  730-734 
married,  666,  714 
occupations,  716-730 
race,  718 
relation  to  total  number  of  women,  711 

of  workers,  711 
trade  unions,  730 
wages,  734-737,  817 
Women's  clubs,  935 
Women's  Party.  732 
Women's  property  rights,  1444 
Wood  engraving,  973 
Workers,  age  limits,  809 
in  agriculture,  503 
banks  for,  838 
child,  777 

conditions,  legislation,  1437 
displacement,  by  business  conditions,  807 

by  technological  changes,  807 
education  of,  838 
governmental,  1410-1421 

professional  and  scientific,  1414 

salaries,  1347 

trade  unions,  1419 
hours,  828 

legislation,  1437 


Workers,  incomes,  805,  813 

increasing  output  per,  68 

and  industrial  growth,  804-813 

insurance  for,  846,  848 

labor  disputes,  841 

and  mechanization  of  industry,  806 

medical  service  for,  1077 

Mexican,  575 

Negro,  576 

Oriental,  575 

output  per,  235,  805 
in  agriculture,  235 
in  labor,  234 
in  manufacturing,  235 
in  mining,  235 
of  racial  groups,  574 
in  railroads,  235 

pensions  for,  846,  848 

and  radicalism,  842 

real  earnings,  820-824 

representation  of,  844 

shifts  within  population,  802 

and  size  of  families,  685 

social  welfare,  1189-1192 

standards  of  living.  624,  813-829 

stock  purchase  by,  845 

unions  (see  Trade  unions). 

variations  in  size  of  groups,  802 

in  villages,  517 

wages  of,  813-818,  859 

women,  709,  711-736 

(See  also  Labor.) 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  839 
Working  population  (see  Workers). 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1199,  1437 
Workmen's  compensation  boards,  1473 
Workmen's  compensation  laws,  429,  848,  1077,  1092 
Works  councils,  844 
World  Court,  437-438,  1495 
World  trade,  259 
World  War,  and  agriculture,  498 

and  immigration,  1527 

influence  on  economic  life,  221 

and  reform,  429 

and  taxation    1354 

and  trade  unions,  832 


X-ray,  137 
social  effects  of,  158 


Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc.,  1009,  1033, 1037-1039 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association   1037-1039 
Young  Women's  Christian  Assoc.,  1009,  1033,  1037- 

1039 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  1037-1039 
Youth,  751-800 

religious  agencies  for,  1036-1040 
Youth  Service  Associations,  937 


Zoning,  485-487 
and  the  arts,  964 
laws,  485,  1440 
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